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Vmem, 37 *' die Jamiani, 1832 . 


Ordet’ed, 

That ft Select Committee lie appointed on the present State of the AtFoira of the 
East India Company, and to inquire into the State of ^ade between Great Britain, the 
Hast Indies, and Cliina, and to rcxxwt their Observations thereon to The House .■—and a 
Committee is uppointc<i of 


Mr. Cliarles Uraut. 

>U-. Baring. 

fbrd Viscount Sandon. 
Sir. Stuart Wortley. 

»r James Macintosh. 
Mr. Strutt 
Mr. Astell. 

Sir John Malcolm, 

. Mr. Lalmuchere. 
#Mrj{Heywuod. 

■~Mr. Joh»-lLoch. 

' Mr. llobert Grant 
Mr. .Tohn Wood. 

Isjril Ca\cn<liHli. 

Colonel Tonens. 

Mr. VillierB. 

Sir Henry Uurdiuge. 
Mr. hhist 

Mr. Stewart Muckcuzift 
Colonel Mnberley. 

Mr. Irving. 

Mr. Wihie. 

Sir Francis Vim-ent 
Mr. O'Connell. 


Mr. Hunic. 

Mr. Warburton. 

Sir James Macdotudd. 

Mr. Whitmore. 

Mr. Comteiiay. 

' Mr. Wane. 

Mr. Janies Mon'ison. 

Mr. Moishnll. 

Sir Kobert Inglis. 

Lord Viscount Morpeth. 

Mr. Shell. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergussoii. 

Mr. Edward T.yttoii Bulwer. 
Mr. Fmnkland Lewis. 

■Sir George Miirmy. 

Mr. Ewart 
Sir Jolin Byug. 

Sir Henry Buubury. 

Sir Charles Forbes. 

Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Hawkins, 
ilr. I’usry. 

Ml-. Bouimm Carter. 

.Mr. Ilixim. 


O/'deml, That the said Committee liave power to send for I’ei-sons, Bajic™, and 
Kecorris, to lleiiort Minutes of Evidence from time to time, ami to mljouui fi-oiu time to 
time, and from plains to jilaec. 

Ordered, That Five Iw the Quorum of the said Committee. 

Ordered, Tliai the Report and Minutes of Kvidenee taken befoi-e the Seleet Committee* 
on the East India Company’s Aifairs in Sessions 1830, IS30-3I. and 1831, be reten-ed to 
the said Committee, 

J/ereurii, 1° dm jFrMnuiril, 1832. 

Ordered, Tiiat Mr. WiUiaihs Wynn, Mr. Wrightson, Mr. John Stanley, Mr. John 
Ponsouby, Mr. Fozukerley, Mr. Gidly Knight, be added to Uie said Committee. 

Jovis, 8° die VeXtraarii, 1838. 

Ordered, That Mr. Wigram, Mr. Gisbomu, Sir Kuimld Ferguson, Mr. Du Prd Ale.\- 
auder, be added to the said Committee. 

Veiierie, 8’ die Fel/ru<iri'i, 1832. 

Ordereil, Tliat Mr. Forbes and Sii- George Nugent be addrsl to the said Committee. 

Veneris, 10° die Febi-uarii, 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Alderman A'eiiablos, Mr. Alderman Tboinxison, and Lord Viscount 
Milton, be added to the said Committee. 

Mereuril, 22° die Febriiarii, 1832. 

Gixiered, TIjat Mr. MuekiUo]i, Lord George lamnox, and Mr. Charles Kuasell, be 
added to tlie said Cominittee. 

Joaie, 23° die yebnttirli, 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Edward Stewart be added to the said Committee. 

Veneris, 16° die Mortii, 1832. 

Ordemi, That Mr. Cliai-les Fox be lulded to the said Committee. 

‘ Venmis 22° die Junii, 18.32. 

Ordered, That Mr. Robert Gordon and Mr. Muc.'inlay lie iul!^l to the said Com¬ 
mittee.' 

Mercurii, 27° die Junii, 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Iioboncbere -be added to Bie said Committee. 

die Jwnvi, 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Cteo*g#'^errton be added to the said Committee. 
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R E P O B T. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the present 
State of the Affaibs of the East India Compant, and into the 
State of Tbade between Great Jiritain, the Emt Indieg and China, 
and to report their Observations thereon to Tlie House;— Have 
considered and inquired into the matters to them referred, and 
have agree*! upon the following REPORT : 

Y our committee have instituted an extended inquiry into the prachial 
results of the System of Government established over the Asiatic Posses¬ 
sions of this {'onntry, and of the Commercial Privileges enjoyed by the East 
India Company. They have subjecteii each Department of Administration to 
the closest and most minute investigation which they have found to be practi¬ 
cable. The labours of the Committee have been brought to a close by the 
approaching termination of tlie Session. 


Immediately alter the appointment of Your Committee, it was intimated to 
them, that in the Establishments of the East India House and the Board of 
Control, it had been found necessary to classify the public business: and the 
Committee, with a view to a sy.stcmatic arrangement in their proceedings, and 
to a due distribution of their own business, adopted a similar classification. They 
have accordingly considered separately the sulycct-matter of their Inquiry under 
the following Heads: 

I. POBMC. 

II. I'lNANCB AND ACCOUNTS-TllADE. 

HI. Revenue. 

TV. Judicial. 

V. Military. 

VI. Political or Foreign. 


U5.) 



I. 10 aEPORT FftOM SELECT CCJMMOTEE 

PtfRLlC. 

Public. 

AMONG the most, important matters brought under the review of the 
Committee, in the Public or Miscellaneous Branch of the Inquiry, will be found 
the following: . 

The Constitution, Powers, Expense, Practical Efficiency, and Defects, 
of tho different branches of the Indian Government, both at home and 
abroad ; 

The Appointment and Nomination of European Servants for the Civil Admi¬ 
nistration of India, their Character, Education, Qualifications, and Oriental 
Acquirements: 

The Policy of employing Natives more extensively in Indian Administration; 
their Feelings and Opinions regarding our Government; and their Condition in 
reference to Education; 

The introduction of the English Ijinguagc into the proceedings in the Com¬ 
pany’s Courts of Justice: 

The Laws under which oiiv Indian Empire is governed, and their Adminis¬ 
tration, and the degree in which they are applicable to Europciin Settlers or 
Residents, or are Ciipable of being made applicable to tlieni: 

The Condition and Character of such Settlors, and the Policy of cnconraging 
them : 

The State of the Press in India: 

The Cluircli Establishment, with reference to tlie Actual State of (.’hristianity 
in India: and 

The Powers and Practical Effect of the King’s Courts at the different Presi¬ 
dencies. 

In reporting the result of their inquiry on tliese points, the Coinmitlee feel 
anxious to abstain, as far as possible, from the expression of any opinion : they 
prefer submitting to Tlio House a general Summary of ilic Evidence. 'I'hey 
would, however, strongly recommend an attentive perusal and consideration of 
that Evidence. 

There will be found in the Appendix to the Evi<Ience, besides a valuable 
Digest of tile Evidence taken before the Committee of the J.ords in 1830, and 
before preceding Committees of the Commons, an interesting Memoir of the 
steps taken for tlic purjiose of Educating the Natives in India ; a selection from 
the Public Correspondence on llial subject; and similar selections witli regarii 
to (be Employment of Nalivc.s in the Civil Departments; the best mode of 
qualifying the European Civil Servants fur their official duties in India; and tlie 
Numbers ami Salaries of the Ecclesiastical Euiictiunaries. 


I.— Home Government. 

The Aufhorities composing the Home Government are (1.) Tlie Court of 
Proprietors; (2.) The Court of Directors ; (3.) Tlie Board of Control. 

1. In the Evidence, tb^Clij^stitution and Qualificaliuiis of the Proprietors; 
the Functions of that ; and their Fitness to choose the Directors; are 
severally brought under review. 

As 



iPHB B4^ II^IA'COMPAirr. • ;ii-; 

Aa the qualihcatioo for a single vote, a Proprietor must jiossess, and have 
held .for 12 months, 1,000/. stock; no minor may vote, nor can a Proprietor 
vote by proxy. The number entitled to vote, at the ,pre8ent.time, is 1,976 j 
of which S'i have four votes, 50 have three votes, 370 have two, and 1,502 
one vote. 

Exclusive of the profitable investment of Capital which India Stock has 
hitherto alTorded, individuals have Irecomo Proprietors from connexion with 
that couniry, and previous residence there ; from a desire to take part in the 
discussion of Indian affairs at the General Courts; and for tlie puipose of pro¬ 
moting tile election of their friends, and participating in the patronage. 

The Court of Proprietors elect the Directors, and declare the Dividend, 
which, since 1796, lias always been declared at the maximum of 10^ per cent., 
allowed by the Act of tliat year. They have no general control over the Court 
of Directors, but tiiey make Bye-laws, whicli are binding upon the Company, 
wlien no Act ol' Parliament exists to tlie contrary. All Proceedings in Parlia¬ 
ment affecting the Company’s interests, and all Grants of Money above GOU/., 
must be submitted to tiicin ; but no Grunt above GtX)/. made by them is Valid, 
unless conlirnicd by the Board of Control. Their powers were materially 
limited by the Acts of 17 St and 1793; they can neither revoke, su.spond, nor 
vary, any order of the Court of Directors wliich lias been sanctioned by the 
Board oi'Control; and tliough there appears to Ije no restriction on their dis¬ 
cussing any measure of flie Directors, tliey are, in fact, virtually |)recluded 
if 0111 all substantial interference in the afluirs of India. 

'i. 'riie Court of Directors consists of 21. Proprietors, who conduct tlie whole 
ailairs of India, bolli at home and abroad, subject, on niost points, to the Board 
of Control. 

Tliirteeii form a Court; six of the 2t Directors go out annually by rotation, 
and such lias been the law since 1773 ! hut they are re-eligibic at tlie expiration 
of a year, iiiul .are generally re-elected. 

I'he election of tlie Cliairnian and Deputy Chairman takes palee annually by 
the Direetor.i; nor does any fixed rule regulate tlieir clioice. 

The power of nominating tlio Goveniors and Comniaiiders-in-Clucf is vested 
ill the Directors, siilijcet to the apjiroval of the Crown. 'J'he Court can recall 
a Governor, or any of liicir scrvaiils, iiulepeiulently of the Board of Control. 
Siilijeft to the power and supervision of tlu' .same Board, most ol the Des¬ 
patches coiiiiected with tlie Goveninleul of liulia are prepared by tlie Directors, 
ill case of collision between the Court and the Board, an appeal lies to the King 
in Council, as .iii ultimate re.sort. 

Every Director lias, or has power to have, full cognizance of all the affairs of 
tlie Company, and has, when in Court, I he power of iiiterlerence; hut every 
Director liits not tlie opportunity of sitting and deliberating in llie Comniiltee 
of Correspondence, which is filled tip on the principle of succession by seniority 
.'Slone. 

Kor the dispatch of liixsincss, the Court of Directors is divided into tliree 
principal Committees: the Committee of Corre.spondcnce; the Committee of 
Buying ami Warehouses; and the Committee of Shipping. To these Com- 
miltcos tile Directors arc aninially ajipointed by sciiioritv; and after tlie election 
of llie Chairman aiul Deputy C-liairniaii, tlie names of the Members who are to 
compose the several Coniinitteos are proposed by the Chairman to the Court. 
The Committee of Correspondence stands liigliest in the scale; it consists of the 
nine senior Members, with the Chiiirmim and Deputy Chairman, making eleven. 
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FCSCSO. 


10 . 

14. 

12 . 


1244. 

1245. 


19. 

4. 

6 . 

9 . 

8 . 


6.7. 


23. 


8 . 

25. Sn 160f 


27. 


27. 


so. 57. 


163.169. 
1801.1809. 


1271. 


12.12.1257. 
65. 


36.44. 
1800.1803. 
296. 


1806. 

30.1811. 
35.296.1302. 
32. 


333.31. 



L , 

ppBLia 


34. 

293. 


1252. 

413.413. 

1237. 

416. 


36. 

39.66. 


332. 


63.248. 


288. 

63.248. 


231. 

123.1291. 
126.231. 


Each Member of the Committee of Corre8poi)4eDce ^uat have paased ^vcnf^i 
the Committees of Boying and Warehbuses, and of Shippi^; however bi^ Md; 
important may have been the station which he has previoixsty filled in India, or 
elsewhere. 

AH that relates to the preparation of Despatches for India, generally, irelongs 
to the Committee of Correspondence; particularly all the^ore important 
Political Business. 

It appears from the Evidence that all the Despatches, not of a secret nature, 
have originated with the Court of Directors, and that, during the last 17 years, 
the Board have directed the preparation of 49 or 60, out of a total number 
amounting to nearly 8,000. They have continually made important alterations, 
but the Law has precluded tiiem from any other mode of originating a Despatch 
than that of directing tiic Court to prepare it. 

.Ml communications addres.sed to the Court of Directors, of whatever nature, 
and whether received from abroad or from parlies in this country, go, in the 
first instance, to the Secretary’s Office, and are laid by the Chairman before 
the first Court that meets after their receipt. Despatches of importance are 
generally road to the Court at length. The Despatches, when read or laid 
before the Court, arc considered under reference to the Committee of Corre¬ 
spondence, and the officers whose duty it is to prepare Answers, take the 
directions of the Chairs upon points connected with them; the Draft of an 
Answer is flamed upon an examination of all the documents to wliicb the 
subject has reference, and submitted to the (.Mniirs; it is then brought belbre 
the Committee of Correspondence, to be revised by them, and is afterwards laid 
before the Court of Directors, for their approval or alteration. When it has 
passed the Court, it goes to the Board of Control, who are empowered to make 
any alterations, but are required to return it witiiin a limited lime, and with 
reasons assigned for. the alterations made. Previously, however, to the Draft 
being laid before the Committee of Correspondence by the Chairs, experience 
has suggested the convenience of submitting it to the President of the Board, 
in the shape of what is called a Previous Communication. In thi.s sta<'e 
alterations are made by the President, without the formality of assigning 
reasons for them. The Previous Communication being returned to the Chair¬ 
man, is laid by him before the Committee of Correspondence, either with or 
without the alterations made by the President, or with a modification of them, 
as he may see fit. Against the formal alterations made by the Commis¬ 
sioners for the Affairs of India, the Court may make a representation to the 
Board, who have not unfrcquently modified the alterations on such repre¬ 
sentation ; but if llie Board ileciinc to do so,.they .stale the same to tlic Court, 
and desire that the Draft may be framed into a Despatch, and sent out to 
India, agreeably to the terms of the Act of Parliament. In the event of 
a refusal, the Court may be comjielled by a Mandamus to comply with 
the order, but if they doubt tlie competency of the Board, tliey may appeal 
to the King in Council, who decides wfaethei' the Board is acting within its 
power. 

By tlie' Act of 1784, the Directors arc charged with appointing a Secret 
Committee, whose province it is to forward to India all Despatches which, 
in the opinion of the Board of Control, should be secret, and the subject- 
matter of which can only be divulged by tlieir permission. The Com¬ 
mittee consists of tlircc Erectors, chosen by the Court, viz. the Chair¬ 
man, Deputy Cliajrgi^’. Imd most frequently the Senior Director not in 
the Chair, who tahb Ibe Oath of Secresy, as prescribed by the Act. Their 
ipfficera also are sworn to secresy; and no one is employed in transcribing 

: '' ’. Seoet 
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'< 8 tecref Dei^^es without the permissioo of the Board. The Board are 
■*fCl»p 0 Wered by Law. to isaue, tWugh the Secret Committee, Orders and 
I'lnstruetioBs Oii all matters relating to War, Peace, or Negociatioo with the 
States of India; and tlie Secret Committee are bound to transmit such orders 
to India without delay. The Secret Committee have no legal power to remon¬ 
strate against such Orders, provided they have relation to the subjects above 
stated. They have, however, had communication, upon matters stated iu Secret 
Despatches, with tlie Board, and at their suggestion alterations have been made; 
but they have not the same power with regard to Secret Despatches us the 
Court have with regard to other Dc.spatches; they are not empowered by I.aw 
to make any representations thereon to the Board. 

It has been stated that another class of subjects, not provided for in 
the Act which establishes tlie Secret Committee, has been necessarily- 
treated through that tCommittec, upon which its Orders have l>ocn more 
punctually obeyed than in other cases,—namely, Negociatioiis with 
European States having Settlements in India, and generally all mutters 
connected with War in Europe, which can in any way affect our liidiun 
interests. 

When eitlicr War against a Native State, or an Expedition agaitmt 
any of the Eastern Islands, has been in contemplation, and the finances of 
India at such periods have been exceedingly pressed, or have required 
aid from this country, the Secret Committee, in communication with liie 
Board, have taken upon themselves, without previous communication wftii 
the Court, to provide the requisite funds. Tims, Despatches relating to 
subjects purely Financial and ('ommercial, such as llie rrausinissioii of 
Bullion, and tlic nature ami amount of the (.lompany’s liiveslinents, have 
gone through the .Secret Committee. Of late ye-srs, however, and espe¬ 
cially .since 1810, great attention seems to have been paiil to exclude from 
this Department all matters which did not properly belong to it, and even 
in those to confine tiie exercise of its interference within the narrowest 
limits poasible, leaving all Folitical Communications to he niaile through 
the ordiii.'iry channel, when it could be done witliout detriment to the Public 
Serince. 

It is alleged that the events and occurrences whicli have given ri.-.c 
to the Secret Ciorrespondeuce have occasionally passed over betine any 
Instructions can reacli India; and Copie.s of Papers .sent to the .Seeiet 
Committee, relating to matters of high political and personal iinpoitanee, 

liiivc found their way to individuals in this country, while the t'oiirt of 

Directors, technically .speaking, were ignorant of the subject of tliem. 
But upon subjects involving considerations of policy towarcl.s European 
and .‘Vnierican States, it seems obvious that theie ought to be a means 
of sending Despatches to India without conuminicating their contents to so 

miniorous a body as the Court of Directors. It lias been stated, that if 

any doubt could exist on this head, abundant materials iu the records of 
the Secret Department migiit be found to prot% the absolute necessity of 
such a channel. 

With regard to wliat may be termed the Internal Policy of Britisii 
India, the Secret Correspoiulence has been (as we ' have already stated) 
mainly confined to tlie conduct to be pursued towards the Native Powers, 
and Negociations and Questions of Peace and M'ar with them and the 
. neighbouring Asiatic Nations. It would seem to be the iieecssnrv condi¬ 
tion of so vast and distant an Empire, that sucli Questions must, for ihu 
most part, be practically resolt'ed by the Local Government of India, and 
accordingly all .great measures relating to them appear to Itavc originated 
, (4*S.) B 3 with 
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'wMi them Authorities. Yet it has been alJeged, that on aotne not incon* 
siderabie points, the interference of the Government at Home has been 
effectual, and tliat the many peremptory injunctions which are said to be 
recorded in the Despatclies of this Committee, must have had an etfect in 
modifying, if not in directing, the general course pursued by those Authorities 
on various occasions. 

Having thus -;i)resented a brief outline of the Constitution and Functions 
of the Courts of Proprietors and Directors, the organs of the Company 
in all its public and private transactions, the Committee propose, in a 
.similar way, to advert to the Boai'd of Control; and to conclude their remarks 
on the Evidence relating to the Home Government, by a review of the 
Extent of the Correspondence, and of the Plans which have been proposed 
for abridging it, and for expediting the Preparation and Transmission of 
Desjiatclics to India. 

S. The Board is constituted by a Commission under tiie Great Seal, the 
ffrst-tiained Commissioner lieing President of the Board. Tlie First Lord 
of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Secretaries of 
State are, */! ojfim, Memlicrs of the Board ; and two of the Commissioners 
are not of tlie Privy Council. This is the constitution of the Board under tlie 
Actof-fS Geo. 3, c 52. 

By the Act 51 Geo. 3, c. 75, there is no limitation with respect either to the 
lupnber of Commissioners wlio are to be jraid, or to the amount of their .Salaries; 
but in practice the number of jraid Commissioners has been limited to three, 
namely, the President and two others. 

For a statement of the Departments into wliich the Board is divided, reference 
is made to the Memorandum delivered in by B. S. Jonc.s, Esrp, the .Issistiuit 
Secretary to the Board. 

In the distribution of the business of the office, it depends entirely on 
the President liow far lie shall avail Ifnnself of the services of the other 
Commissioners. The unpaid Commissioners seldom take any active ))art, 
and are considered ratlier as Honorary jMeiuber.s, wlio m.ay he consulted us 
occasion may ari.se. Kftecfnally, thereibre, Ihe whole rcsiionsihilily rests 'with 
the Pie.sidcnt. In general changes of the Ailininistiation, all the Member;, of 
the India Board vacate office, l)ut tlie uiqiuid Commissioners .are freqni'iiily 
re-appointed. * 

Under the Act of 1793, the (’ominis-sioners are to sui>crinteiui, direct, 
and control all acts, operations and concerns wliicli in anywise relate to 
the Civil c.r Military Government, or to llte Adniiiiistration of the Ueve- 
Hues of India; but the Committee ilecm it advisable to refrain from 
adducing opinions merely hypothetical as to the independenf power.s 
which the Law confers on the Board. With respect to all Despatches 
relating to Peace, War, or Negociation with any of the Powers of India, 
which the Board may deem of a secret nature, it is titeir duty, according 
to the express teims of the- Law, to originate and prepare the Instruc¬ 
tions whicii arc sent through the Secret Committee; and, speaking gene¬ 
rally, there have been no Secret Despatches but those prepared by the 
Board. Upon any Subject whatever, not Commercial, without any rciisori 
given, they may require the Court of Directors to prepare a Despatch, 
within the limited period of 14 days, with which they may deal at tlicir 
own pleasure, so as to alter all its expressions and its whole purport. For 
alterations made by tlte Boil^, whether in Despatches so prepared, or in tiiose 
which have been framed by the Court without such directions, the Law require^, 
Fas already stated, that reasons at large shall be given. 

By 
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Bjf the Charter Act of 1813, the Rules and Regulations for the good govern¬ 
ment of the College at Haileybury, and the Military Seminary at Addiscombe, 
are subject to revision and approval by the Board, and no Order for the esta¬ 
blishment of any office, or the appointment of any person to fill the situation of 
Principal at the College, or Head Master of the Seminary, is valid, until 
approved by the Board. 

The Warrant for nominating a Bishop of Calcutta, or for preparing Letters 291 . 
Patent relating to that See, is countersigned by the President, in which he acts 
independently of the Court of Directors. The President also countersigns the 
Warrant of the King approving of the appointment by the Court of Directors of 
the Governors, and Commanders-in-Chief; as vrell as the writing or instrument 
under the Sign Manual by which tlie King may remove or recall any person 
from office or employment in India, and vacate and make void Appointments 
and Commissions there. 

The mode in which sepai'ation is made between tlie Political and Commercial 
Finances of the Company is, in the terras of the Act of 1813, under the absolute 
control of the Board. 

They have also the power of directing permission to be given to any S82-584. 
individual to proceed to India, if the Court have previously refused such 
permission; and the Bmird ai'e not required in this case to state their 
reasons. 

Thu mode in which the business is transacted between the Board and the 
Court lias been already described. 

Considering the multifarious nature of the Company’s relations and transac¬ 
tions, it is to be expected that the Correspondence should be voluminous and 
complicaled, compreliendiiig, as it does, not only all that originates in England, 
and is transmitted to India, bul. also the record of the Proceedings and Corres¬ 
pondence of the Officers at tlie several Presidencies, necessary to put the 
Authorities at home in conipieto possession of all their acts. 'I’lic Correspond¬ 
ence comes home in Despatclics, and the Explanatory Matter in Books or 
Volumes, 'llic total number of Folio Volumes received in !2l years, from 17P5 
to 1813, was !),0f)4'; and from 1814 to 18211, a period of Ifi years, tiic number 
was 12,414. 

From the establishment of the Board in 1784, to 1814, the number of Letters 
received from the Coiiit by the Board of Commissioners was 1,791; the number 
sent from them to the Court was 1,195. P’rom 1814 to 1831, !,9(>7 Letters 
have been written to, and 2,042 received from, tlie Board. The number of 
Drafts sent tip to the Board (rom 1793 to ISIS, was 3,958 ; from 1814 to 1830, 

7 , 902 , being au increase of 4,00f<. There have, moreover, been various Refer¬ 
ences, coiiiiectcd with servants, civil and military, aud others, in this country, 
amounting, between the years 1814 and 1830, to 50,14fi. The Reports made 
to the. Court by its Coinmiltees, apiu-t from details and researches made in 
framing such Reports, amount to 32,902. Erom 1813 to the present time, 723 
Parliamentary Orders have been served on the Court, requiring Returns of vast 
extent. 

It is represented that the Home Government is overloaded with details; 
and that there is notliing so great, and nothing so small, that does not 
(under tlie present system) require the sanction of the .Supremo Autlio- 
lity. While it is maintained, us a principle, that tlie Councils of India 
must be made to confide in the Oovernmeut at Home, (which salutary 
(445.) 3! 4 purpos 
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p,nrp6se can: idone be aebured by tlio traosaotiotlA being duly rafiordedl 
ajid puticliirfiy transmitted home by every opportunity,) it does not seem 
posdble that the overwhelming mass of business should bb diminished: 
the only obvious principle of remedy is stated to be a division of iaboiir and 
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In describing the mode in which business is transacted by Uie Court and 
the Board collectively, allusions have been made to differences of opinion, 
which have occasionally arisen $ to a jiower of Remonstrance on the one hand, 
and an obligation to give Reasons at large on the other; and it is held that 
differences of this nature must operate unfavourably on the Company's interests, 
in two ways, from the weakness and vacillation which disunion betrays, and from 
iho delay that must take place before the intended measures are adopted. The 
Act of Parliament prescribes, that the Despatch, when prepared, should be only 
two months from the time of its leaving the Court of Directors to its being 
returned thither; and an Answer has been prcjiarcd by the Court, and sent up 
to the Board, within ten days of the receipt of the Desjiatcli from India; but it 
iias sometimes happened that questions of importance siibmiltud by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to ihe consideration of the Home Authorities, have, from peculiar 
events, not been answered for a period of two or three years, circumstances 
in the meantime having so changed that further referenee became necessary, 
and thus a period of many years has elapsed before the adjustment of such 
(pieslioris. The fact of Collision between the co-ordinate authorities is clearly 
borne out by the I'^iilencc; while it is also affirmed that the desire of avoiding 
eollision busied, in many instances, to the continued and renewed postponement 
2 W. 311. 1262 . ol'Instructions upon important subjects. Hence, although the degree of iiicon- 
3 ;i 2 .' vftuiencc resulting from such collision may be regarded as a matter of mere 
opinion, and thus be variously estimated, yet it must have its origin in the 
un "Si:'" <'u>'stitution of llie Home Authorities, aud the existence of co-ordinate powers. 

It has also lieeii suggested that, in consequence of the indefinite nature of the. 
sevend powers of the two authorities, impediment, is thrown in the way of com¬ 
munications from Public .Servants in India. 
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remedy suggested for the evils just alluded to, is, a change of the 
present system, by vc.sting the Government in all its branches in one 
liody, or in two bodies, having a very different relation to each other from 
that wliicli now exists between the Court and the Board, and remodelling 
tlie Local Govermnciit on the same principles. But, iiidepeiidciitly of any 
arcai change in the system, the Evidence affords various hints respecting 
modifications which might be bencticially introtliiced into the existing Govcni- 
ment. 
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The possibility of conducting the business with fewer Directors, and 
the expediency of reducing their number, have been considered. It is 
allowed that a diminution of their number would constitute a stronger 
obligation on the individuals appointed to attend to tlicir duties, as it 
would impose practically, as well as morally, an additional dcgi'ec of 
responsibility: but it is maintained that no real inconvenience arises from 
tile present constitution of the Court, and that its Members could not 
1 H 12 . ,^gi| ijp diminished, unless its Commercial and Political Functions wore 
separated more than has been done, because the Commercial Depart¬ 
ment, with which a, proportion of the business of the Court origi¬ 
nates, requires the superintendence of a separate Committee: and though 
there is a. plan suggested for introducing a more marked dittinctum 
between the Political and Commercial character of the Company, ft is' 
' contended 
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■—<Sl!^ there u a ftecessily fiw an interference on the pot of the Court . . . . . 

.'^ao|^jMHi '$ateiisivea«,tbat wteh at present exists. • 

‘ .liie advantages an^ disadvantages the Change of Directors by rotation 
have also been considered: it is allowed that, by tlie existing rule, the Court is im jgos. 
frequently deprived of the advice of competent and able men; but if the 
Directors were to be chosen for life, there would remain no check upon their * 
incapacity or misconduct. ^ 

The mode in wluch the Committee of Correspondence is filled up is 270 . 

liable to a similar objection, because those Members who come late in life from 41 s. 

India, and whose talents and experience peculiarly qualify them for taking a 297. 

part in the Administration, may never be placed on that Committee. The 
present mode, however, which is grounded on Practice, rather than on any 424 . 

express Law, is said to have its advantages; because, by means of it, a 
Director becomes practically acquainted with every branch of the Company’s 
ai&irs, while he is not precluded, by beings attached to a subordinate 
Committee, from affording to the Court the benefit of bis more recent know¬ 
ledge and experience. 

As it is allowed that tlie Court of Directors certainly possess, upon 
some points, a detailed knowledge, which the Board of Control does not 
possess, under its present constitution, and with its present establishment, 298. 
it is not contended that the Board would at once be competent to originate 
any but the more important Despatches, referring to general principles and 
the higher subjects of Government. On the authority of the writer of 
the Political History of India, it has been suggested, that one or two of 
the Commissioners should always be persons who have served either in 
the Military or Civil branch of lire Company's service abroad. It is also 264. 
suggested, that whatever the Board is competent to do through the medium 
of the Secret Committee, might be as well done by direct Despatches, 268 . 
emanating from a Secretary of State for India, addressed to the respective 
Governors abroad. 

It is considered that the reduction recently made in the Salary of the 
President of the Board, in consequence of which that situation offers 269 . 
a remuneration for talent and ability inferior to that afforded by many 
other appointments of the same class, is, upon public grounds, most 
objectionable. 

Local Government. 

In reporting the Evidence relating to the Local Government, the Committee 
propose to give an outline, 1st, of its Constitution and Functions; 2d, its 
Operation, comprising its Efficiency and alleged Defects; .?d, Proposed Altera¬ 
tions and Improvements relating thereto. 

Tliere are three Presidencies, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. In Bengal 
the Government consists of a Governor General and three Councillors; 172 . 
and at Madras and Bombay of a Governor and the same number of 
Councillors. The Court of Directors, if they see fit, appoint the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief at eacli of the Presidencies to a seat in the Council of 
the Presidency to which lie is attached, in which event, he takes rank next 
to the Governor, as second in Council. There are two other Councillors, ■ 336. 

civilians, with the necessary subordinate functionaries. The Civil Mem¬ 
bers of Council must have resided ten years in India, in the Company’s 178. 
service. 

The Governor General has a supreme controlling power over the Gover¬ 
nors of Madras and Bombay, who, under certun circumstances, may be 
(445.) p suspended 
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suspended for disobedience of orders. He has also the power, if he thinks 
fit, of proceeding to the subordinate Presidencies, and assuming the chief 
authority there. 

According to the terms of the Act of 1793, the Governor brings for¬ 
ward in Council any business he thinks fit. The discussion upon it may be 
adjourned twice for 48 hours, but not longer, and then a decision must be 
pronounced if the Members of Council accord with the views of the Gover¬ 
nor, the decision becomes a measure of Government; if the Members of 
Council dissent from the Governor, they are to exchange opinions in writing, 
which are entered upon record. If the Governor still adheres to his own 
views, he is vested with the power of acting on his own responsibility, placing 
upon record his reasons for so doing, which are transmitted to this country, 
with Copies of all the proceedings. Prom the operation of this independent 
power, legislation, and matters judicially before tbe Council, are tlic only 
exceptions. 

To the powers of Governof General, those of Captain General have, on one 
occasion, been superadded. This is an appointment from the King, and confers 
the complete control over all Military Aflairs. 

The power therefore of making or enforcing I.aw8 for tlie government of the 
respective Presidencies rests in four individuals, viz. the Governor General 
(the Oovornor in the cases of Madras and Bombay)and the three Members of 
Council, subject immediately, in some instances, to the consent of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature to register their IJecrec, and, more remotely, to the 
approval and sanction of the King in Council, the Board of Control, and the 
Court of Directors. 

The general Administration of Public Alfairs is carried on by the mean.s 
of Boards, the object of which is to relieve tlie Government from the 
burthen of details. At Calcutta, there arc the Boards of Revenue, .Salt 
'..ml Opium, and Trade; and the Military, Marine, and Medical Boards: 
At Madra.s, Medical, Military, and Revenue Boards; At Bomlmy, no Revenue 
Board ever exi.stcd, and the Military Board was abolished by Sir John 
Malcolm. 

Concerning the system of Administration by Board.' in general, it has 
been stated, tliat however plausible they may be in theory, and however 
useful Boards mtgAr be made, yet that practically they arc iiiellicieiit: 
that they operate as clogs upon busines.s and that all that is profes.sed to he 
accomplished by them, might be Iretter attained by the agency of a single 
individual, is the uniform tenor of the Evidence adduced before the Com¬ 
mittee. 

With respect to Councils, it is argued, on the one hand, that as they are no 
check upon the Governor, in any case when he chooses to exercise his inde¬ 
pendent jmwer, and as the .Secretaries of Government and heads o<‘ Departments 
might probably give him the assistance which Councillors now afibrd, they 
might altogether dispensed with, and the Public at tbe same time lose no 
efficient check. On the father hand, it is contended, that they are extremely 
useful in arranging for tlie Governor the most material points of Correspondence, 
and tbat they relieve him from a load of detail, and would relieve him still more 
if allowed to decide upon judicial and territorial matters upon their own 
responsibility; tliat, in short, as the Governor is, for the most part, totally 
unarquahited with Indian Affairs, the assistance of Councillor.s, of local 
experience and knowle^, is indispensably requisite to enable hint to discharge 
his duties. 

The duties of the Governor General are those which appertain specially 
to the Presidency of Bengal, and those which relate to tb" supervision 

and 
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and control of every functionary in India: and if it be true that the Local 
Administration of Bengal, more immediately confided to the Governor General, 
is sufiScient to engage his whole tiniu ai:(1 attention, it must necessarily follow, 
that the still more important business of general Legislation, and general 
Control, is ill performed ^ and from this source, it is alleged, arises one 
class of the evils which pervade the Administration in India. Another 
class is alleged to have its origin in the nature of the Administration at 
Home, a system of checks, which operate as clogs on business* and occa. 
sion a disunion of authority, under which oSiccrs, having the same duties to 
perform, and the same objects in view, are split into distinct departments, 
often acting on opposite principles, and coming into perpetual collision with 
each other. 

It has been said, that one of the most important considerations for Par¬ 
liament is the Improvement of the Government of India in India itself: 
with this view, and in order to meet the evils already adverted to, it has 
been proposed, to entrust increased powers to a Local authoiity by the 
establishment of one Supremo Government for all India, without the charge 
of any Local Administration, and by the appointment of Lieutenant 
Governors at tlie several Presidencies, with subordinate powers. Under 
this arrangement it would not be necessary to disturb existing boundaries, 
although it might be advisable to divide into two the extensive Presidency of 
Bengal. ■ 

Against the adoption of these alterations, it lias been urged, that the 
Local Government of Calcutta, as at jiresent constituted, though it lias 
some defects, is yet fully equal to the task of legislating Ibr the Native 
I’opulalion; that the number of the Kegulatioiis passed by tlic Local 
Government, since the renewal of the Charter, is small when compared 
with that of the Laws passed in England during the same period; that it 
would be dangerous to remove the salutary checks which have hilheno 
existed in (he control exercised by the Home Autliorities; and that the 
business which, on the adoption of the New System, would unavoidably 
devolve upon the Supreme Government, would, from its extent, be unma¬ 
nageable. 

In contemplating the probable effect on the minds of the Niilivcs, of 
any extensive change in the present Administration of India, it has been 
denied that it would be productive of any unfiivourable result, or that it 
would make any impression wliatever; their ideas of the Company being 
exceedingly vague, and their feelings of respect attaching entirely to tlio 
Executive power. 


Law. 

That the British sway has conferred very considerable benefit on India 
can hardly be iloubted, since under our Government the people enjoy 
advantages which ail liistory shows they never possessed under their own 
Princes,—protection from external invasion, and the security of life§nd pro¬ 
perty, If these benefits are not duly appreciated, it is because the demo¬ 
ralization, consequent on ages of anarchy and misrule, has rendered them 
insensible to the blessings of organized society; a slate in which the justice 
and firmness of the governors are sure to become reasons for disaffection on 
the part of the governed, because they annihilate their liopes of individual' 
aggrandizement and independence. Hence, with the exception of Bengal 
Proper, where a general feeling of protection is stated to prevail, the British 
tenure of India is, for the most part, a tenure of the sword, resting ehiefly 
OD the persuasion of our national power, and military strength and disci¬ 
pline. At the same time, it may be matter for attentive investigatiun, bow 
(MS.) c 2 liu- 
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&r the exclusion of the Natives from places of trust, and emolument, 
operates as a cause of discontent, and also how fiir the induence of the Biitisb 
Name in the Native States is converted bjr rapacious rulers into an engine of 
oppression. 

The sulgect of the Legislative Power in India has already, in a great 
measure, been anticipated in the Summary of the Evidence respecting the 
Constitution and Powers of the Civil Government, and the proposed Reform 
of the present system, by the establishment'of a Supreme Authority, em¬ 
bracing Executive, Judicial, and Legislative Functions. It therefore only 
remains to pass under review the existing state of Jurisdiction and of the 
Courts of law, tiie Modifications and Changes which might be beneficially 
introduced, and the principles which ought to regulate any new Legislative 
Enactments. 

There exist in India at the present time two concurrent, and in some 
instances, conflicting, systems of Judicature;—the Company’s Courts, and 
the King’s or Supreme Courts. 

In the Company’s Courts there are three grades of European Judges; 
the District, the Provincial, and the Judges of the Sudder Court. Of the 
Native Judges there are two classes; Moonsiffs, of whom there are several 
stationed in the interior of every district;. and Sudder Ameciis, established 
at the, same station with the European District Judge. There are also 
Magistrates, who exercise Civil Jurisdiction under special apjiointmcnt. 
The Registrars try and decide such causes as may be referred to them by 
the Judge. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court extends to Europeans generally, 
and, within a certain limit around the several Presidencies, to Natives also; 
but constructively. Natives not so drcumstanced have, on many occasions, 
been brought within its jurisdiction. The jury system is confined entirely 
within the limits of ■ the Supreme Court. It is made ground of complaint, 
that the Criminal Law is more severe than that administered beyond this 
boundary, while the Civil Law also is attended with an expense which has 
ruined most of the native families of distinction, and borne heavily upon 
Europeans. 

No Regulation made by the Local Government, and afiTecting individuals 
within the jurisdiction of the Court, is valid, unless registered by the 
Court; a jwwer which has in recent instances been freely exercised, and 
much beyond the local limits contemplated by the Act of Parliament. 
Hence collision has arisen between the Local Authorities and the Function¬ 
aries of the King’s Courts, which has proved a source of great evil and of 
serious embarrassment to the Government; nevertheless, objections exist 
to the abolition of the courts; while the remedies necessary to correct the 
evils attached to' the operation of tlie present system are said to be abun¬ 
dantly obvious: 1st, by accurately and strictly defining the jurisdiction of 
the Supftme Cpurt, or Sdly, by the establishment of a general Legislative 
Council, or 3diy, by the appointment of Local Agents with tlie control of 
districts, as suggested by Sir Thomas Munro. 

The power of Arbitrary Deportation upon alleged charges, without trial, 
forms another important feature in the Local Administration of India; con¬ 
cerning which it has become a question whether it might not be suppressed 
or modified by the int^uction of Trial by Jury, without danger to the 
State. 

There is also important Evidence with regard to the Code of Criminal 
Law in force in foe Provincial Courts; foe reciprocal circumstances of 

Europeans 
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I. 

eoBuc. 


Eoropains an^ Natives with respect to the Administration of Justice; the ' 
effects and tendency of the Judicial Systdtn actually in operation, as to STO. 
the security of the persons and property of the Natives; and the expe¬ 
diency of subjecting Englishmen to the jurisdiction of the Provincial 371. 376. 749 . 
Tribunids. 


On a large view of the state of Indian Legislation, and of the improve¬ 
ments of which it is susceptible, it is recognised as an indisputable principle, 
that the interests of the Native Subjects are to be consulted m preference to 
thc»e of Europeans, whenever the two come in competition; and tiiat 
therefore the Laws ought to he adapted rather to the feelings and habits 
of the Natives than to those of Europeans. It is also asserted, that though 
the Native Law might beneficially te assimilated to British Law, in certain 
points, yet tliat the principle of British Law could never be made the 
basis of an Indian Code; and finally, that the rights of the Natives can 
never be effectually secured otherwise than by such amalgamation; by the 
appointment of an European Judge to every Zillah Court, with Native 
Judges as his assistants and assessors; and by the substitution of individual 
for collective agency. 

The provisions for the promulgation of Ordinances and Regulations are 
described to be effective. 


1434. 1700. 
1512.1516. 


1727. 


585. 589. 


183. 188. 189. 
1724. 


Natives. 


Intimately connected with every plan for the good government of India, 
and for the introduction of ameliorating changes into the present system, 
is all that relates to the habits, character, and capacity of the Native 
Population. It appears that at present they are only employed in subor- 689 . 091 . 
dinate stations in the Revenue, Judicial, and Military Departments. They 1479. hso . 
arc said to be sufficiently observant of the practical merits and defects of 1373.1382. 
our system; and to be alive to the grievance of being excluded ffom a 
larger share in the Executive Government, a disadvantage which is not 
considered as compensated by the increased security enjoyed under British 
protection, conf^ared with the precariousoess of all tenure under former 
Governments: it is amply borne out by the Evidence that such exclir- 490 . 503 . 5 io. 
sion is not warranted on the score of incapacity for business, or the want 4 430 

of application, or trustworthiness; while it is contended that their adtnis- sss. ess. rrs. 
siorr, under European control into the higher offices, would have a beneficial ' 3 '* 2 . 1572. 
effect in correcting the moral obliquities of their general character; would 
strengthen their attachment to British dominion; would conduce to the 
better Administration of Justice ; and would be productive of a great sea. 893 . 
saving in the Expenses of the Indian Government. 

With a view to the more general identification of the Natives witii the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the encouragement and cultivation of the English Language, 
to the greatest possible extent, is deemed by one Witness to be highly j 2 c. 

desirable. 


A desire for the knowledge of European Science and Literature has, it 
is declared, been awakened in the Natives by the more recent extention 
and encouragement of education among them; and it is urged that Moral 
and Religious Instruction is, in consequence, of imperious necessity for 1913 . 
securing the improvement of thmr Moral Standard, and the advancement of 
their Political Character. 

The proportion of the Hindoo Population to the Mahomedan is stated at 1406 . 1409 . 
eight to one. , 

The expediency of framing a Law for defining and regulating the Civil 896.898. 
Rights of Natives, in the case of a change of Reh'gion, is suggested. 

(US.) c S 
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It is equal!/ desirable, it is statedr to extend perfect toleration to the 
Native Christians, and to remot^, as far as possible, any disability that can 
be shown still to exist to their prejudice. 

An interesting Sketch has been given of the State of Christianity in India in 
the early ages, and also of the Syrian Christians, who have received the 
greatest assistance and advantage from a College for the instruction of their 
Priesthood, foqniled by Colonel Munro, long resident at Travancore, the 
Students of which are stated, by a clergyman who examined them, to liave 
made great progress in the Latin and Syriac Languages, and in otlicr 
branches of Literature. 

1844. The Roman Syrians have a College at Verapoly, for the education of 

1848. about 50 Students. 

848 . The Roman Syrians and the pure Syrian Churches of Travancore are 

1848. about equal in numbers, and amount each to between 60,000 and 70,000 
souls. 

1850 .1851. The failure of Roman-catholic Missionaries is acknowledged by themselves, 
1858 . and attested by other Witnes-ses; while the progress of the Protes- 

1854. lams ap]>eais to be daily becoming more successful. Their judicious plan 

is to establish Schools, which they have effected both in the North and 

South of India. The number of Scholars in Bengal alone, amounts to about 
50,000. 

This general diffusion of Instruction is producing the best and most salu¬ 
tary effect, not only on the children educated, but on the minds of their 
1851. parents and neighbours. Female Schools have also been successfully 

established; at the dillerent Mis-sionary Stations there were, in 1833, 
nearly 1,200 teinalc children, and that number has gradually incrca.sed to 
3,000. 

1855. The proficiency of the Native Catechists is also attested. 

Ecclesiastical. 

It is stated, that the number of Chaplains at present in actual service is 
not sufficient I'or the wants of the people coniniitted to their charge; and 
while, in several stations in the interior of India, the duties of a Chaplain 
do not employ the wliolo of Ins time, there are larger stations such as Mili- 
uiry ('unUitinieiits, where there is duty for two, if not for three, Chapliins. 
'i'hc want of additional Bi.sho])s is also pointed out. 

While an efficient Church Kstahlishment is recommended, co-extensive with 
the wants of the European subjects who may be members of that Church, 
and of such Native Christian subjects as sjiall be willing and anxious to 
altacb themselves to it, perfect toleration, on the part of Govern¬ 
ment, to the labours of the Missionaries, is not less strongly recom- 
inciuted, care being bad, at the same time, not to afford, on the part 
of the Government, any direct encouragement to the conversion of the 
Natives. 

Patrokaqe. 

73.81. East India Patronage is vested partly in the Crown, partly in the 

307.311. directors, and partly in the Governors and Council of the several 

Presidencies. 

The Board of Control has legally no share in the distribution of Indian 
32a 323. Patronage; tliougli, practically, the President of the Board by an arrange¬ 
ment 


1859. 
1908. 

1860. 

1888. 1891. 
1861. .1909. 


1920. 

942. 


1924. 

1842. 

1843. 
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inent witli the Court of Directors, has a share equal to that of one of the - 

Chairs, or double that of a Director. 

The Patronage exercised in India amounts to a very large share of the 679 68i. 
whole; hut the distribution of it is recorded on the proceedings sent 1M6. 
home, and it is liable to be vigilantly scrutinized by the Court,- and by the isjo. 1535 . 
Board. 

Promotion is regulated on the principle of seniority as the general rule, and 929 . 930 . 9 . 54.959 
by selection, according to individual merit, as particular exigencies may require ; 1618.1619. 

but in the several Presidencies it is, generally speaking, confined to individuals 864.865. 
within the Presidency. 

No public responsibility attaches to the Patronage of the Directors; nor do 
the teats prescribed operate upon the exercise of it any more than the desirable¬ 
ness of obtaining competent persons operates upon the disposal of the patronage 
in Government offices in this country : Public Ofiinion is said to have as little 667.672. 
influence in the one case as in the other. 

The amount of Patronage is necessarily fluctuating, being regulated by the 107 . 

demand for Public Servants, arising from casualties or other causes, 'fhe 660.666. 

number of Civil Servants at the three Presidencies is calculated at 1,100 IG 21 .1624. 

or 1,200. 438. 

To'the present mode of Nomination, it is objected, that it gives to India 652.655. 

only an average amount of Talent, or one but a little above mediocrity, 84.98.476.483. 
Though there docs not appear in the Evidence any imputation upon the nw-105. 

purity with which the Directors have acted in bc.slowing their patronage, 
it seems at the s.'une time agreed, that the nomination by individual 3i.',. 317.326.328. 
Directors is not the best mode of securing a high .standard of Ability and 389.132.920.923. 
Qualifications in the Civil Servant.s; this, it is considered, by one W’iiness 1 , 596 . 

at least, might be more surely obtained by public compelilion. On the l.'MW. 

other hand, an appeal is made to-the high testimony borne by Mr. Can- l.wtt 

ning to the zeal and ability of the Company’s Servants, and also more i(U7. 

generally to the history of India, in proof that thc> have hilherto ))os- 
sessed adequate abilities .and qualifications. If a system of competition were 682.(183.921.925. 
acted upon, if the Natives were more extensively appointed to Civil 
Offices, the amount of Patronage, it is stated, would he so abridged, that 
no .separate body would be requisite for administering it; and tliongli it 1 , 5 %. 

might be objectionable to vest it in the Crown, it is suggested that it 
might be given to Public Schools and Universities, as the reward of talent and 

acquirement. What system of competition could he adopted, .so as to prevent 1326.1.139. 

all favouritism in the selection, is admitted to he deserving of serious considera¬ 
tion. An argument, brought forward by oue Witiie.ss, against any plan 1 . 531 . 

different from the present, is, that cliocks could not be so cdectually 

established to meet the abuses to which the exercise of such extensive 1,54.5.1550. 

Palrouagc at home ami in India, is liable. In the event of the Palronuge 
being taken away from tlic Court of Directors, a pecuniary compeii.sation 1.597. 1598. 181.5. 
has been suggested. 


The Committee have inquired into tlic state of Education in the Civil .Service, 
and among fhe Natives of India. 


1 .—Education: Civil Sebvice. 


CoNCEHNiNo the Qualifications required from a Writer, |)rcviously to his 
appointment, tlie Evidence is not very specific ; they are fixerl by Kegulations 
framed by the Court of Directors and tlie Board of Commissioners. On an 


»!>. lOS. in. llls.519. 

rna. .517. .577. 3SH. 
CJ9.551. ma. 


average young men proceed to India at the age of 18 : 22 is reconmicndcd as 631 . 761 . 77 . 3 . 923 , 
the most eligible age. , 1521 . 1526 . 

( 4 . 45 .) c 4 it 
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1828. 


1829. 


1830. 


1832. 

[T G. 4. c. 56.] 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 


1612. 

31T. 1580. 

871. .388.429.462. 
475. 626.628,913. 
919. 1563. 


383. 632. 1357. 
635. 676. 678. 
485. 

387.642.644.1359. 
1372.1525. 

430. 313. 914. 1363. 
485. 486. 1369. 

636. 

1430. 

448.645. 651. 
1369. 

637. 641. 
1564. 1565. 


It is stated by the Principal, whose Evidence is veiy full and detailed, 
that the design of the East India College at Haiteyboiy, which was esta^ 
blished in 1806, was, to supply the great body of Civil Servants with an 
amount of qualification commensurate with the extent and importance of 
their functions in India, which qualification could not, at -the time that 
the College was founded, have been otherwise procured. The nature of 
the combined Course of Study, die impracticability of acquiring it with 
out a special iTistitution, more particularly for Oriental Literature, and the 
tests required of the parties nominated, alt form subjects of Evidence. It is 
considered that it would be advisable to increase the age of Students, by admit¬ 
ting them between the ages of 18 and 99. The Act of 1896 is believed not 
to liave answered the expectations of its authors, and to have shaken and 
mutilated the whole Collegiate system. The College, it is stated by the 
Piincipal, has had various difficulties to contend with, but has, in a great 
measure, fairly answered what could reasonably have been expected from it on 
its original foundation; and it is held that, with revised tests, and some 
modifications in its present machinery, it would be competent to stand even 
against the Universities of England, in so far as relates to the due Qualifi¬ 
cation of Civil Servants for India. The proficiency of the Scholars is well 
attested by those who have experienced its benefits and watched its p;^ess. 
The capabilities are pointed out which the College possesses, of admitting 
alterations, so as to render the Education more efficient and satisfactory ; 
and other modes of Qualification for the Civil Service arc suggested. 
It is maintained that the Civil Servants have been better educated since 
the establishment of the College than they were before; and the fact, 
that the most important posts have been filled in India by those who have 
been most distinguished for proficiency at Haileybuiy, is adduced in proof 
of this opinion: while the tenor of other parts of the Evidence would 
show, that where the operation of thd system has not been absolutely 
prejudicial to the habits and views of the Students, every object contem¬ 
plated by the College, might have been more eifectually obtained by other 
means. 

On arriving in India, the young men of the Bengal Service the College 
at Calcutta, with the view of perfecting themselves in Languages, tlie elements 
of which have been acquired at Haileybuiy, where the education is of a more 
general nature. While at the College at Calcutta, they are maintained at the 
Company’s expense. Of this Institution (which was from the commence¬ 
ment strongly objected to by the Court of Directors, on the score of expense) 
it is remark^, that “ it has been a source of more debt than knowledge 
in the Civil Service, and an expensive establishment for the end proposed.” 
It was not uncommon in former times for young men to leave the 
College with a debt of from S0,000 to a lac of rupees; but tliis evil may 
in part be attributed to the mode of appointment The Institution has 
lately undergone a revision. It has been useful in providing books, by 
which the acquisition of the Native Languages has been greatly fiicilitated, 
but beyond this it is considered that the Institution is disadvantageous to 
the Public Service. If abolished, its buildings might be converted to Public 
Offices. 

It appears that the Study of Languages is most readily promoted by sending 
the young men, directly on their arrival, into the Provinces, and attaching them 
to some Public Office, as was formerly the practice. 

At Bombay there is no Institution corresponding to that at Calcutta. At 
Madras there is a Colle^^ l^itution, but no European Professors, as formerly 
at Calcutta; the Examiners are gentlemen in the Company’s Civil Service, but 
they receive no pay. Proficiency in the Native I^angw^es is made a condition 
of pronmtion. 


With 
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With a view to raise the standard of attainment, and afford fuller scope for 
selection, not only is public competition in England recommended, but it is also 
proposed, with the same view, that the whole Service should be originally 
Military. Among other objections against this plan, it is urged that it evinces 
a total departure from the principles at present laid down by the Legislature for 
conducting tlie two branches of Indian Service. 


I. 

PtJBIIC. 


656.057. 
766.769. 


774.775. 
1527.1529. 


2 .—Education : Natives. ♦ 

By the Act of Parliament of ISl.*!, the Company are obliged, out of 395, agg ggs 697 
Surplus Territorial Revenue, to expend annually a Lac of Rupees in pro- 936.1534.1539. ' 
moling the Education of the Natives of India; in some years less than that 
has been expended, but in others twice and even five times the stipulated 
amount. 


It is on all hands allowed, that the general cultivation of the English sss. mi. issa. uoj. 
Language is most highly desirable, both with a view to the introduction 
of the Natives into Places of Trust, and as a powerful means of operating 
favourably on their Habits and Character; and that, moreover, a great pa^ 1213.1226. 
tiality prevails in favor of the English Language and Literature, in both 937.94ft 953. 
of which many Natives have made considerable progress; but that the 399.410.491.702. 
subject »lias not hitlicrlo met with tliat consideration and encouragement 
from tlie (lovernmcnt which its importance seems to merit. Though facilities 1229.1230. 
might be multiplied at a small expense, there is a great want of proper 949. 1495. 1628. 
Teachers; and in the Government Schools, with few exceptions, it is not 1632. 
taught at all. 394.500. 

It Im been .suggested that the most powerful .stimulus would be, to make 714.725. 939. 
a certain degree of proficiency a condition of Qualilication for Civil 
ICmployment. 

When, however, the immensity of the field is regarded, it is not to be 392. 
concluded, that active steps have not been taken, however limited, for 
disseminating the benefits of Education among the Natives. Mo.slem and 692.701. 
Hindoo Colleges have been established, or placed on a more efficient footing, 935. 
in Calcutta, Ddffii, Agra, and Benares. Schools have been established in 
other parts of the country ; and Seminaries, founded by individuals, have 
received aid. For more full information on this interesting subject, the 
Committee beg to refer to the Memoir jireparcd by Mr. Fisher, of the India Tublic Appx. (I.) 
House, and to the Letters from the Court of Directors to their several Govern¬ 
ments in India. 

With regard to the Madras Presidency, it was proposed by Sir Thomas Munro, 
to establish Native Schools in every Tehsildary. The Ma.stcr was to be paid, 492.499. 

partly by a Stipend from Government, and partly by Fees from the .Sc.holar.s, 6is. 520. 

If fully followed up, this plan might, to a certain extent, furnish the means of a 1487.1495. 
common Education to the Natives. 

On this head of Native Education, the Evidence is full and circum¬ 
stantial. 


Testimony has bedn adduced concerning tlie Acquirements .and Abilities 
of the Angl<>-indi.an Population, concluding with a recommendation for 
the removal, in their case, of all invidious ilistinctiou, and exclusion from 1237. 
Office. 

The PiiEss. 

The Evidence is detailed and circumstanstial respecting the state of 
the European and Indian Press; the Regulations relative thereto; and the jgo, 
subjects of Discussion, Correspondents, Circulation, Price, Transmission, *72. looaioso. iota 
and Postage of the Newspapers. The peculiarities which attach to the 1071. 1117. 1147. 
several Presidencies are remarked, and also the Discussions and Proceedings {J'fljJJ'i'lJJ’liJ}. 

(445.) D to ' ' ' 
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1202.1207. 
861. 

1209.1212. 

1071.1208. 

11S4.1164. 
S98.6ia 


846.861. 
1148.1163. 


1633.1644. 
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to which Articles in the Journals, obnoxious to the Local Government, 
give rise. 

The Native Press at Calcutta is under the same restrictions as the English 
Press there, but its operation is not very extensive. At Bombay it is 
perfectly free. 

The present checks on the Press lie in the withdrawal of the Government 
Licence, which"is revocable at pleasure, with or without inquiry or notice: 
and in the power of Arbitrary Deportation. How far the existence of this 
power is necessary, in the present state of India, is amply discussed; and 
with reference to the Offences of the Press, the possibility of obtaining a fair 
and impartial Trial by Jury is confidently asserted. 

On the oue part, it is argued, that the free discussion of Government 
measures, by the Press, or otlierwise, must be productive of good, both in 
maturing Legislative Enactments, and in controlling the conduct of Public 
Functionaries. 

On the other part, it is maintained, that the Freedom of the Press is incon¬ 
sistent with the condition of the People, and incompatible with the nature of 
the Government. 

Since the Evidence was taken, intelligence has been received of the removal 
of the Censorship at Madras. 


Intebcoubse with Ikiha, and Settlement of Euuofeans. 

Much valuable Evidence has been received upon this important subject in 
the Revenue, Judicial, and Commercial Departments of the Inquiry, as well 
as in the Public. 

As early as 1760 the Court of Directors prohibited lirili.sh-born .Subjects 
from holding Lauds, the prohibition lieing chiefly directed against their own 
!ierv.ants, who, about that time, were in the habit of holding ))ublic Lands 
and Farms. In 1783-84 it was stated, in a Report of the Cominittcc ol the 
House of Commons, that the Regulation was chiefly applicable to the Com¬ 
pany’s Servants, who, it was cousidered, might convert their influence and 
power to improper purposes, and tiiat it ought not to be equally applicable 
to men not in the Company's service. 

The Evidence shows, that as far as holding Lands in Farm to a great 
extent the jirohibition is merely nominal; F.uropcans hold them in the 
names of Natives, and in their names also tliey sue and arc sued in the 
Courts. 


These Lands arc principally held for the cultivation of Indigo, which 
has improved of late years in Behar and Bengal, where the Factories arc chiefly 
established. There are also a lew iii North and South Areot, which are two of 
the principal Indigo Districts. 


The introduction of Capital into these Districts, and the Employment of a 
861.56.1.734.766. great number of People, have been beneficial; but most of the Witnesses 
do not recommend the uncontrolled and indiscriminate admission of liriUsh- 
born Subjects into out Indian Possessions. It is not doubted that the skill, 
enterprize, and capital of Europeans might be made, to confer important 
beneflts u|>oii the country in the development of its vast resources. The 
chief difficulty opposed to Uieir free admission appears to be considered 
to arise out of the defectitte state of the Judicial Establishments, civil 
and criminal. Facilities of Intercourse have of late years been greatly 
increased. License to proceed to India is said never to be withheld if 
the Applicant can show any reason for wishing to proceed to India other 

than 


649. m.w. 

66& 570. 
744. 748. 756. 
1001.1004. 

1001. 1007. 


576.484. 
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than mere speculation. Many instances have occurred in which a refusal 
on the part of the Court of Directors has been superseded by tlic Board of 
Control. 

The Report of the Committee of 1818 shows that serious appreliensions 
were then entertained by some distinguished individuals, who Iiad iicid 
higii stations in India, that the opening of the Trade would lead to a dan¬ 
gerous influx of Europeans. But the Returns from 1818 to* 1828 
show, that in the space of 18 years, the increase of British-born inisis.uiBiDumiicr ■ i.sai 
Subjects in India, not in the service of the Ea.st India Company, ^ 
docs not exceed 818, and tiial these reside principally at the three 
Presidencies, or are employed on Imard the ships belonging to the 
respective ports. The Committee conceiving that the question of the 
admission of Europeans to hold lands in India is one which deserves the 
deep consideration of the Indian Government, and of the ruling authorities 
in England, have made selection of very important documents, with a 
view of assisting the judgment of the House in reference to the various GvnenOAppeaiiix. 
alterations of system which arc recommended in tlie Evidence. In tlicse 
Papers the opinions of the Local Government will be found to be fully 
recorded. 


I. 

puBiia 

1325. 



II. 

HHAKCE. 


7 Geo. 3, c. 57. 


9 Geo. 3, e. 24. 
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II .—Finance and Accounts — Trade. 


BEFORE Your Cunimittee proceed to state the results of their Inquiries, 
it may] be useful to offer a brief review of the principal Legislative Enactments 
which have heretofore passed, relating to the Financial and Commercial Concerns 
of the Company. 

The Charter granted by King William the Third, in the year 1098, is 
the foundation of the privileges now enjoyed by the United East India 
Company. 


The exclusive privilege of trading Eastward of the Cape of Oood Hope to the 
Straits of Magellan, then granted, was contlrmcdby the Act of 9 and 10 Will. 3, 
c. 41, and was subsequently conlimied to them by successive Acts of Parliament, 
until 179-1. In 1793, the Act of .33 Geo. 3, c. 52, was p.isse(l, by which the 
British Territories in India, together with the exclusive Trade, were, under cer¬ 
tain Limitations, continued to the Company for the further term of 20 years. In 
1814, the Trade w’ith India was opened to the Public, and that with China, and 
the trade in 'Pea generally, was reserved exclusively to the Comjtany. 


The Capital Stock of the Company was originally £2,000,000. It was after¬ 
wards increased, under the authority of successive Enactments, as follows:— 


In 1708 
1786 
1789 
1794 


1,200,000 

800,000 

1,000,000 

l,000,tXX) 

Total - - £6,000,000 


Some of the porUons of this Capital were raised at R.ites far exceeding their 
nominal amount. The sum actually subscribed in 1791 was 2,027,295/., and the 
whole amount which has been paid into the Company’s Treasury for capital stock 
is 7,780,000/. 


The Legislative Enactments respecting the Territorial Possessions of the Com¬ 
pany commenced in 1767. In that year it was agreed, between the Public and 
the Company, that in consideration of an annual payment of 400,000/., the large 
Territorial Possessions which hod been recently obtained in India should remain 
in possession of the Company for the term of two years. This term was after¬ 
wards extended to five years more, from the 1st February 1769. The Sums paid 


to the Public undei 


these two Acts were— 


In 1768 - 

- 

£400,000 - 


1769 - 

- 

400,000 - 

- 

1770 - 

- 

400,000 - 


1771 - 

• 

400,000 - 

- 

1772 - 

- 

200,000 - 


1773 - 


253,779 3 


1773 (payable in 1773) 

- 

115,619 14 

9 


Total - £2,169,398 18 2^ 


In 
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11 . 

finance. 


In 1773 the Company presented a Petition to Parliament, praying for relief. - 

They solicited a Loan for four years, and a .sum of l,40O,(X)0I. was accordingly 

lent to them. Parliament, upon that occasion, first assumed a general regulation 

of the Company’s Affairs 'The fjovernor-Gcncral in Council, and the Supreme 13 Geo. 3,c.63. 

Court of Judicature at Calcutta, were established; the mode of electing 

Directons, and the qualification of Voters, were determined ; an appropriation 

was made of the Revenues and Profits of the Company; the Dividend was regu- 

latetl; and Stafements were rcquirc<l to be rendered half-yearly to the 'I'reasury 

of the Profit and Loss upon the Trade and Revenues, and of the Company's 

Debts in England, exclusive of tlieir Rond Debt. 

The Loan of 1,400,fX)0/. having been discharged, two other Acts were succes- >9 G™. 3, c. 61. 
sivciy passed, by eacli of which the Territory was continued to the Company for ^ 
one year. 

In 1781 an Act was passed for continuing the Territorial Acquisitions and 
Revenues in the Company for a period terminating upon three years notice, to 21 Geo. 3, c. 65. 
be given after 1st March 1791. Under this Act the Company paid to the Public 
• 100 , 0 (X)/., in satisfaction of all claims up to 1 st March I 78 I. 

In 1793 the .same privileges were extended to the Compjiny from 1/91 until 33 Geo. 3, c. 52. 
the year 1811. Under the provisions of this Act, the Company were to pay to 
the Public the sum of 500,0001. annually, unless prevented by war expenditure; 
but, owing to the state of their Finances during that period of continued hos- 
tihtie.s, they were unable to make more than two payments, of 250,0001. each, in 
the years 1793-4 and 1791-5. 

On two occasions subsequently to 1793, pecuniary assistance was rendered to 
the Company by the Public, under the authority of the Legislature. In 1810, a 
Loan of l,5()0,OlX)f. in Exchequer Rills, was advanceil to them, which was repaid ^ 114 

soon aflcrwards by advance.s for Ilis Majesty’s service, made in India. In 1812, 
a Loan of -2,500,(KX)/. was raised by (Jovernment for t he service of the Com- S2 Geo. 3, c. 135. 
])any, in consequence of the large demands upon the Home Treasury tor 
the ])aynicnl of Rills of Exchange for iirincipal of India Debt. 'I'his Loan 
was liquidated in part by annual paynicnt.s, and the balance was discharged 
in 1822. 

The payment of large Sums to the Company was occasionally authorised by 
Parliament during the period between 1794 and 1814, not iti the way of Loan, 
but in repayment of Advances previously made by tbeiii in India on account of 
Ilis Majesty’s Service. 

In llie years 1810, 1811, and 1812, Select Conimiltccs of the House of Com¬ 
mons were appointed to inquire into the Stato of the .Atl'airs of the East India 
Company. I'liey iireseuted five Reports on different branebos of the subject 
referred to lliein. The first Report communicated evidence on the existing 
stile of tlic Company’s Aliairs preceding the advance of 1,500,000/. in 
Exchequer Rills. Tiie Second, Tliird, and Fourth, were devoted to the 
Financial Alfiiirs of the Company. The Fiftli embraced several subjects, 
but principally treated of the Laud Revenue and the Judicial System estab¬ 
lished in India. 

In the Second Report, the Committee presented “ a detailed Statement of 
“ the Ordinary lleomums mid Charges of the East India Company’s Ter- 
“ ritorial Possessions, and a comparison of the Amount of those Revenues 
“ and Charges at the last renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1793, with 
“ their Amount according to the latest advices which had been received 
“ from India.” 

The Third Report treated of those Receipts and Disbursements in India 
which were termed Exlraurdinary, and of tlie Debts and Assets of the Company 
abroad. 
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■ t. .1, I!.nnri the Transactions of “the Home Concern," includinK 
In the * ^ consuiered; and the state of the Company*, afBti® 

Sraime a“d abmad «as brought into one view, and compared wiU. their 

state n. 1793 . ^ ineJnsive, the Territorial 

J‘'c:LorcJ kms of the Company had been blended toother as form- 
inff one iin(livide<I concern; and although the Revenues of the Company 
in India, and'their Profits in (ireat Britain, had been separately appro¬ 
priated, tel no diiect provision had ever been made for acenrately distin¬ 
guishing, eillicr in India or in England, those receipts and disbnrseinents which 
were of a Political character, from those which properly appertained to the 
Comincrcial Branch. 


The great difficulty whieh the (,'oinniittees of 1810-11-12 experienced 
in the nivesfigafiori of the East fmlia Com/tanys I'inancial Affiiirs arose 
chieHr from this eircninstancc, and is repeatedly adverted to in their 
Reports. 


J8I3. The Act 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, conlains provisions which, by effecting a 

Sects. 64 & 65. separation of Accounts between the two branches of the Company’s affiiirs, 

appear to have been intended to remove this ground of difficulty for the 
future. It directs, that the Accounts of the Company, abroad and at home, 
shall be so kept and arranged, as to contain and exhibit the receipts, dis¬ 
bursements, debts, and assets appertaining to, or connected with, the Territorial, 
Political, and Commercial branches of their affairs respectively j and that they 
shall be made up .so as to exhibit tlic Accounts of the Territorial and Political 
departments separately and distinctly from such as appertain to, or arc con- 
AppenSlxNo, 1. ncctcd with, the Commercial branch of their affairs. It also directs, that a 
plan for the arrangement of the Accounts required to be laid before Parlia- 
liament by the .Act of 33 Geo. 3, c. .52, shall be prepared, and submitted to 
the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India for their approbation, 
and that the several Accounts required to be annually laid before Parliament 
shall he prepared and arranged in conformity to the principles of the Plan of 
Separation. 

The appropriations made by the last-mentioned Act are as follow': 

Sect. 55 . Territorial Uevenues, aiter defraying the expenses of collection, are re¬ 
quired to ho applied, ' 

1st. In maintaining Eorces and Forts, and providing Warlike and Naval 
Stores. 


2d. In payment of Interest on Indian Debt, including sucli portion 
of it as miglit be demanded in Bills on the Court; to meet which, provi¬ 
sion is required at all timc.s to be made by consignments or remittances to 
England. 

3d. In defraying Expenses of Civil and Commercial Establishments. 

4th. Towards the liquidation of the Territorial Debt, or of the Bond Debt at 
Home, or to such other purposes (subject to the provision afrerwurds mentioned) 
as the Court of Directors, with the approbation of the Board of Commissioners, 
shall direct. 

Sect 56. A sum is annually to be Issued in India for Commercial investment, or remit¬ 
tance to England, equal to th^ayments made from the Commercial Funds at 
home, on account of TerritoriaiCharges, in the yeai- preceding. 

Sect. 57. The Commercial Profits, and otlier home receipts, are to be applied, 

Ist. To the payment of Bills of Exchange. 


«d. To 
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2d. To the current payment of other Debts (except the Home Bond Debt),- 

Interest, and Commercial expenses. 

3d. To the payment of Dividends. 

4th. To the reduction of Indian Debt, or Home Bond Debt. 

The i59th Section of this Act provides, that, when the Indian Debt shall have 
been reduced to 10,000,0001., and the Bond Debt at Home to 3,000,0002. ster¬ 
ling, the surplus proceeds of Rente, Revenues and Profits shall bctipplied to the 
repayment of the Capital of any Public Funds created for the use of the Com¬ 
pany ; and that the remaining Surplus shall be paid into the Receipt of the 
Exchequer, and constitute a Fund (not exceeding 12,000,0002.) for securing 
the Capital Stock of the Company, and a Dividend of 10^ per cent, in rcs])eel 
thereof; and that, of the excess of such payments beyond 19,000,0002., one- 
sixth shall be retained by the Company, and the remaining five-sixths bo the 
property of the Public. 

In con.scquenc.e of the directions contained in the Act 53 Geo. .3, c. 1.55, a 
plan for the separation of the Accounts w.is prepared by the Court of 
Directors, and after .some Ameudmenl.s, was approved by the Board of 
Catinniissioners. 

A letter was addressed by the Court of Directors to the Governor-General 
in Council, on the Ctli of September 1813, containing instructions for carry¬ 
ing into eft'cct the provisions of the Act. In reference to the separation 
of Accounts, it contains the following passage: “We cannot more dis. 

“ tinctly explain our views of the construction of the Sections of the Act 
“ which have now been brought under notice, than by ob-serving, that al- 
" though the inaiiagenient of the whole, as one concern, remains rvith us, it 
“ is rc<iuisite that the Political Branch should be considered as an affair of 
“ Government, the Commercial as that of a Mercantile 'I’ranstiction, and 
“ by debiting and crediting in .Account the transactions between them 
“ in .Ailvaiices and .Supplies, as if they were absolutely distinct and 
“ separate concerns, so that Accounts of Receipt and IJxjtenditnrc and 
“ Balance may be didy rendered by each re.spectively, in the way required 
“ by Parliament.'’ 


YOUR C^ommittcc have considered the Finances ol’ India, since the last 
arrangement with the h’ast India Comitany, iii relation to 
1.—The Territory of India. 

II_The connexion of the Territorial Finances with the Commerce of the 

East India Company. 


I.—Thk Teuuitorv ok India. 

Undeu this head Your Committee have inquired, AVhat have been the 
Revenues of India and the Subordinate Settlements, what the Charges, 
and what the Deficiency ; From what sources, and in what way, that 
Deficiency has been supplied ; and what are the Territorial Debts and 
Assets. 

The East India Company arc required, within the first 14 sitting day.s next 33 Geo. .3, o. S 2 . 
after the Ist of May in every year, to lay before the Houses of Parliament, 3 3 g^ 

Accounts, Territorial and Commercial, made up according to the latest advices s. 55. 
which shall have liccn received, and with as much accuracy as the nature of the 
case will admit. * 

Uimn an examination of the Accounts laid before Parliament, under 
the Act 33 Geo. 3, c. 52, Your Committee were unable to reconcile the 
(445.) D 4 different 
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Commercial and 
Territorial Series, 
Appendix, Nos. 3 
and 4. 

Appendix, No. 2. 


Appendix, Nos. 7, 
8 & 9, to No. 2. 
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(lifTercnt Financial Statements with each other. Although it was highly pro¬ 
bable that many t>f the discrepancies were only apparent, yet, in order to obtain 
clear and satisfactory results, it was deemed necessary that all the intermediate 
Receipts and Disbunsements, by which the alleged state of the Territorial 
Finances at the commencement of the present term might be traced to their 
alleged state at the end of it, should be clearly and satishictorily explained, and 
the one made exactly to agree with the other. 

It has been stated, and. Your Committee doubt not, correctly, that Accounts 
made up within the time which Parliament has thus prescribed, cannot exhibit 
such balanced Statements of Results as would preclude the risk of errors or 
omissions; and although it has been the practice to accompany the Accounts 
required by the Parliamentary Enactment with Abstracts of the Cash Statements 
of Receipt and Disbursement made up in India, yet it was not possible, without 
further information, to deduce from tlietn full and complete Statements of the 
Financial Results. 

Under these circunistance.s, a new series of Accounts was called for; and 
these, together with some further explanations, having been supplied, a 
Report, drawn up under the direction of the Hoard of Control, in which 
it wa.s shown that these Accounts bad been reduced to the test of a balance, 
was laid before Your Committee. A Balance Sheet, together with an 
explanation of the principle upon which it is made out, will be found in that 
Report. 


1. Territorial Revtmtet. 

The Gross Revenues of the three Presidencies and the Subordinate 
Settlements, during the fifteen years ending in were as fidlows; 

Bengal .... £ 19(),iai,983 

Madriis .... 8a,0'1.2,9C7 

Bombay . ... . 30,986,970 

£309,151,920 


Subordinate Settlements 


821,505 


Total - - - £309,973,425 


To tins may be added a Sum received in 1815-16- 

from the Vizier of Oude iii exchange for Terri- ^ 1,109,975 

tory. 

Total - - - £311,083,400 


The following Statement for the year 1828-9 will show the proportions in 
which the Revenue is derived from different sources;—Mint Receipts, 19,4142.; 
Post-Office, 135,riI72.;'Stamps, 368,4312.; .Judicial, 126,4642.; Land Revenue, 
including certain small miscellaneous receipts, 12,895,3662.; Syer and Abkaree, 
861,1962.; Small Farms and Licences, and Moturpha, or Tax on Professions, 
152,7802.; Ceiled Territory on the Nerbuddah, 457,9232.; Burm^e Cessions, 
117,3262.; Subsidies from Mysore, Travancorc, and Cochin, 392,3552.; Salt, 
2 , 700 , 1472 .; Opium, 1 , 930 , 8912 .; Tobacco, 85,1282.; Customs, 1,869,6342.; 
Marine, 77,7872-; Profits of lltfi Madras Government Bank, 10,0132.; Ex¬ 
traordinary Receipts from .^va, Bhurtpore, and Scindiah, and from the Madras 
Native Pension Fund, 491,2492.; making the Total Revenue in this year 
22,691,7212. 


The 
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The Gross Revenues of India have pro^essively increased to a considerable resented 

amount. Their annual avemge amount, in the three last yedrs of the term in February isso, 
wliich expired ii^l814, wa.s 10,764',S the average of the three last years, up 
to 1828.9 incluSfVe, was 22, 987 ,472/. Appendix No. 11, 


These sums, being stated in gross, are chargeable with the expenses incurred 
in the collection of the Revenue, in the uiamitactiirc of Salt and Opium, and in 
the payment of Stipeud.s under the several Treaties and Eugjgenicnts by 
which the Company hold the Territory, amounting to about live millions 
per annum. AHer deducting this sum, the remainder is the Revenue appli- Eriilcnce ixdbro 
cable to the Expenses of the Civil and Military Government, and the Interest I?;’**'f*®'* 
of the Debt. 


The Gross Revenue of India has been increased by the acquisition of Apixiudix, No. 38. 
new Territory; but improved and extended Tilhige, enlarged Commercial 
Dealings, an increa.se of Popidation, the enactment of belter Laws, more 
efficient management on the jiart of Government, new Stamp Duties, and a 
great increase in the demand for Opium in China, have all contributed to 
improve the Revenues. 

The principal heads of Ucvciuie have been generally productive. 

The Land Revenue, which stands first in importance, has materi,dly 
increased.* In the permanently settled Districts, or Lower Provinces, of 
llengal, it lias been progressively augmented by the cultivation of Waste Lands 
and other causes. In the Western Provinces there has been a large increa.se. 

At Hombay the amount has fluctuated; but in consequence of new acce.s.sions 
of Teriilory in the earlier years, there has been a con,sidcrable increase of 
receipt. In tlie more recent years, both at Madr.i.s and at Hombay, defalca¬ 
tions of some magnitude have occurred, owing to depression in the price of 
(irain. Hut tlic deteiioiatlon has not equalleil the increase, since ISM, in tlie 
resources of the Hengal Provinces. 


Tliere has been a huge augmentation of tile Revenue aiising from liic .Sait 
and Opium Monopolies; and the Revenue Iroin Customs, although, from a 
variety of causes, it has fluctuated, has exhibited in the later years a steady 
improvement. 

2. Terrilorint Charges. 

These charges consist of those defrayed in India, and those paid by the Court 
of Directors at Home. 

Tlic 


' LAND ItEV'ENIIE 


■ . 


AlADlLlVIi 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

Lower Provinces, 

VY eitcrn IVoriucL^f 


X'. 

i’. 

i'. 

c. 

£. 

ISH-ld - 

3,320,817 

3,.'51K>,S35 

3,790,224 

•172,074 

11,173,950 

1817-18 . 

S,27li.O‘l3 

3,822,111 

3,901,458 

788,008 

) 1.787,733 

1820-21 - 

3,373,385 

4,1.88,303 

3,781,001 

),791,240 

13,147,529 

1823-.21 - 

3,382,803 

4,2 U,722 

3,d1*7,5oO 

1,(120,223 

I2,8I8.:!(M 

182(i-27 - 

3,40«.017 

4.350,853 

3.71X1 ,773 

1.894,604 

13,355,147 

1827-28 - 

.3,487,(W3 

1.241,301 

3.r>:n,5.>2 

1,842.. >93 

i3,202,4‘)9 

1828* 2{> . 

3,479,128 • 

4,093,90*) 

3,(>(>9,409 

l,62.i,S8e 

12.808,332 

1829-30 - 

3,474..5I8 

4,140,984 

3 ,.782,802 

1,609,729 

12,778,033 


f This Iicfttl ill Ilia Bunxal AccauutH does not iTM'ludc Iho rucoipts from the Into acquisitions ou 
the Ncrbiiditah and in the adjoining districts. 

(■M'S.) B 
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. . The Charges of the several Presidencies, and of the Subordinate Settlements, 

cxelusive of those which were paid in England, during the 15 years ending 
1828-9, were as follows: • 

£. 

Appendix, Noe. 7, Bengal.167.747,4*9 

8 fc 9. to No. 2. Madras.8.5,129,ail 

Bombay . 46,970,709 


Bencoolen, Prince of Wales Island, Singapore 

and Malacea. 

St Ilelena (net charge). 


299,847,.509 

9,893,792 

1 , 576,370 


£.304.,317,671 


The Gross Charges of the Indian Territory have augmented in a greater 
PnporsofFobruarj, pro|)ortion than the Receipts. The Average Annual Deficiency, after defniy- 
isao, No. 2 . .j ^|j abroad and at home, in the last five years of the (Charter 


..'harge.s 

whicli terminated in 1814, was . - - 

Appendix, Na 11, jn the next five years, ending 1818-19, it was - 
toNo.2. 

In the five years ending l823-2i - 

And in the five years ending 1828-29 


f.131.,602 

730,853 

27,531 

2,878,031 


ITiporsofFobrimry 1 S.'iO,No.2. 


- 

Amount 

ofMnitarjr 

Cliargc. 

incn>ase, 

Mcotnpitr^ 

wtih 

lN13-i4. 


£. 

A. 

813-14 

7,039,047 

— 

814-15 

7,892,UBD 


815-16 

8,917,72.1 

l,h7“.r)7r, 

817-18 

9,379,r>99 



10,451,856 

3,413,809 


f\:_ ■ 


par«l whhlBlS^lS / 
liien'iMt', 38 coni* I 
pomi wUhl8I3*14 J 




Amuuot of Civil Charge : 
1814-15 . - £.6,n7a,7fi3 


1818*iH 

1821-23 

1832-23 


(J.972,.152 

8»1D6,420 


Tlie Increase of Charge in the period from 181.3-11 to 1818-19, 
was occasioned by the Military Expcndilnrc incurred in ihe prosecu¬ 
tion of the lioslililies, comincneed toward.s the end olT814, against 
the Nepaulcse, and in the subsequent operations against the I’in- 
darrccs and the Maliratta States. 

The general peace which was secured by tltese operations enabled 
the LiK^al Governments, during the tour years ending in 1822-2;} 
(the year preceding the Burmese War) to eflect progressively an 
extensive reduction of Military Charge. But tlie large accession 
of Territory gained by tlie ('ompany was .'.tlcndotl witli a material 
augmentation of the Civil Establishments; which, together witli 
the increa.sed amount of tlie annual Advances to tin; M.tnnfirctiirers 
of S.ilt and Opium, occasioned a large aildition to the Civil Charges 
of India. 


Tlie Charge for Buildings ami Fortifications amounted, in 1814-15, to 
217,589/. In the sulisetpient years, to 1818-19, it prograssively diminished: 
but in 1819-20, it increased to 270,08,3/.; in 1821-22, to 296,2tl6/-; and 
ill 1822-23, to 616,394/. The apparent large increase of the last year, how¬ 
ever, is in a groat measure only nominal, the whole of the Charges actually 
incurred for Buildings and Fortifications not having been separately .shown in 
the Financial Statements received from t!ie Presidencies for any of the previous 
years. 


The greatest increase in the Gross Charges took place in tiic four years 
ending in 1827-28. The deficit of these four years comstitutes two-thirds 
of the deficit for the whole period from 1814-15 to 1827-28. The total 
average increase of Charge ij^ those four years, as compared with 1828-24, 
Evitooe before 4,529,494/. Of this large increase, the part incurred in India was 
I'a ’ 3,827,1,58/.; and the part incurred in England was 702,.3.'36/. Of the part 
Incurred in India, 1,108,251/. was an increase of Civil Charge; 2,695,749/., 
an increasa of Military Ciiarge; and 23,1581. the increased Interest 

on 
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on Debt* The increase in tlie Civil Charges arose at tlie Presidencies . . . 

of Uengal and Bombay, but principally at that of Bengal, under the following 
heads of Account: Embassies and Missions, including the Mission to Persia, 
and the payment of some Arrears of .Subsidy; Provincial Battalions; the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment; the Contributions to Civil and Annuity Funds, 
to Schools and Charitable Institutions; and the Revenue and Judicial Establish¬ 
ments generally. The augmentation of Military Charge was caused by the 
Burmese war, the operations against Bhurtpore, and an increase in the nnmher 
of King’s and Company's Regiments in India. The uugincntation of the 
Charge incurred at Home was caused by an increase of the Sums issued for 
Officers’ Pay on Furlough and Retirement; by increased Expenses for King’s 
Troops serving in India; and by an extraordinary increase in the quantity of 
Territorial Stores supjtlied to India. 


The Average Animal Amonnt of the Gross Charges of the 
Indian Territory, in the last throe years of the former Charter, 
was 16,500,080/. In the three years ending in 1827-^8, it was 
25,902,817/. 

The proportions of this Increase applicable to the Civil and 
Military Departments respectively, to the manufacture of .Salt 
and 0|)iiun, to the Interest of Debt, and to the Expenditure 
incinred in England, are as follows: 


WpoM of rebmary, 1830, and Cem- 
tiiiiiatidii Moreb 133|. 


lodias and lute- 

rw!t of tlif Tlinjc Yuan £. 

181to 1813.14- - 46,303,d!>6 
St. llfleua - - - ar>(l,tOQ 

lluiue Cburp'B • - 3,;i33,9g5 


Total - £.49,500,091 


Avim^rc . .i;.lA..'>0(l.030 


— 

2\V£IUG£ 
c»f Tlirwf Years, 
caded 
1813-14. 

AVERAGE 
of'Ihrec Yfant, ' 
eiulttd 

182/-38. 

IKCEEASE, 

(.ivil,l(cvcniio,«luduMaI,an(lMnriiuvwcliMlins 1 
Cedeil and rimt|uenidC’omilrieNaud Sup- > 
pHc8 tn Jicncnfilcii aud St ilelcim • • J 


i'. 

N.s3{>5,065 

.i: 

2,500,69fi 

Adviini'cd fur and Opium, and ChariioE 

T08,Ga> 

l,a)l,434 

.';»2,774 

Military 

(i,!l51,G71 

11,731,092 

1,776,418 

and Furlincutiims ... 


721,291 

•l!>f>,427 

lniore8l tin Debt > - > • - j 

1,4U5,160 

1,7-I8,ul3 

233,05.3 

P'ditical rUarj-'Cs in linghiid - 

1.311, ‘ii)S 

2.102,422 

Tl>0,d24 

■1. 


25.'K)2,S17 

9,402,792 

Tlie Avwfijre Aiiiinal Charge of Ceded ^ 
and CniMpierud Countries, during the ^ 
same iH'riixK, was - - - - ) 

2,100,723 

3,270,350 

1,115.033 


The following .Statuinent will show the proportions of Charge for the three 
Presidencies, including tlie Cedcil anil Coiirpiered (Countries, in each of the 
Departments comprised in the first head of the above Account, for the year 
1 ,S 27 - 2 .S. 


Land Revenue, .Saycr and .4bkaree, 8,817,•’'•‘H/.; Customs, 220,123/.; 
.Stam|is, 91,I2fi/.; Mint, 62,032/.; Post-office, 137,262/.; Civil Eslahlishmetits, 
Sec. 1,911,128/.; Judicial, 1,786,257/.; Marine, 3l.9,3S9/.; Total, 8,37-K8fi.3t 
The Interest on Debt was 1,920,5.32/. 

After 


• Tlic f.videnc' from wliicli iIk'm* .StatomonlB an* .trawii was tldivrisid tK’li.iv the last, srrir. of 
afIjiiBted Aci’onnl.H had licen pn'pnnMl. TIip 8tniiH licre iiirR’rtctl ivjfrfsonl, thcveloro, aw approxi- 
mativu, rathi'r lliaii the iwtual, proiMjriioiisol'CliaixtN 
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After Peace had been concluded with the Burmese, the Court of 
^*Knaiuv"^ Directors issued imsitivc orders for the immediate reduction of Expendi- 
portment, is Dec. ture ill India. The financial result of 1823-24 was referred to for the 
I’ffpose of comparison, and the Chitrges of that period were assumed as 
1^ 1830 .’ ' the standard to which the existing Charges were to be reduced. The 
PajieranfFebraary great improvcmcat that had taken place in the financial results, of the 
1830, No. 2. throe preceding years (exhibiting an average surplus of 728,19®.) arose 
chiefly from causes of an extraordinary nature. For the year 1823-24 the 
Accounts exhibited a deficiency of SfiO.Sfhl/.; but this was occasioned 
by an extraordinary payment of 1,201,2011. to the Nizam, 
in redemption of an annual peisheush or tribute of 
Thu Revenue of the year was of fair average amount, and the 
charges had been so little aftected by the commencement of the 
Burmese war, that they might be considered as those of a year of 
peace. 


SltrtordfflaryPayment -C.l, 20 l, 30 l 
Aeto&l Deficit • • 8r>o,Hri2 

Sorphu in 1822-4 over I 
Ordiiutry Cborgos • j 


In the orders that were issued, a Statement was drawn out, showing 
Rnpoci2,3S,so,27.'; that, according to the standard of 1823-24, an immediate reduction upon 
Indian Expenditure, as estimated for 182()-27, to the extent of 
Bombay, 1,065,657 2,924,l,Wf., would be necessary. The difficulty of carrying those reductions 
into effect w.is considered to be outwciglied by the embarrassments wliieli an 
excessive Expenditure must occasion. The financial character and con¬ 
dition of the Bombay Presidency were pointed out as peculiarly calling for 
improvement. 


Ste Appendix, 
Ho. 5. 


Tlie.se orders, altliongh extensively acted upon, have not yet been fully 
carried info efieet. It Ims been recently .shown by the Aecountant-Ueneral 
of Bengal, tlial on a comparison with the Expenililuro of IS29-.‘10, a further 
reduction of 80,73,06.3 rupees, or, at the Board'.s rates, alioiil 919,290/. remains 
to be eflecteil. 


Of this excess the jiroporlion lielongiiig to the respective Presidencies is as 
follows: The Charges of Bengal were lower than in 1823 24 by I0.3,(i41/.; 
the Interest on Debt was liigher by 314,.537/. The Charges of Madras were 
higher than in 1828-24 by 2.51,891/.; the Itiieresl higher bv 49,40(!/. Tile 
Charges of Bombay were liigher by 402,Hit/.; the Interest higher by 4,781/. 
The rednetion, therefore, lequisito at e.ich Presidency, supposing i eduction to 
be jiracticable according to the .scale of their re.spective Establishments in 
1823-24, would be, in Bengal, 210,893/.; at Madras, 301,297'/., and at Bombay, 
407,100/. , 

On a coniparison of the Expenditure of 1829-30 witit the estimated Expen- 
Appondix, No. 6. dilnre of future yeans, it lias been computed, that, when all the reductions now 
ordered and in progress shall be carried into lidi ellect, tlie sum of 80,73,003 
fuitces, or 919,290/. above sliown, may be diminisbed by about 20,80,000 
Uiipecs, or 287 , 170 /., icaving an extent of rednetion to be .still eftected, in order 
to fulfil the orders of tlie Court of Directors, amounting to 54,93,063 Rupees, 
or 032,120/. 

'J'he causes which have led to the increase of Charge arc characterized by the 
Court of Directors in the following terms: 

TerritoriulKiniuiee “ contemplated with much solicitude the present very unsatis- 

Isjitcr u, lionpal, factory stale of your Finaiice-s, and we have carefully and mimilcly 
IrfM^Vaper'lSl cxtimincd the causes which have led to it. We observe that it has been 
of 1830. ’ brought about, less by the pressure of occasional and extraordinary Ex¬ 

penditure, than by continual jtrogressivc augmentations of Charge in 
every Department, which, viewed separately, may have appeared, at the 
times they were made, to have been justifiable; but which, taken in the 
aggregate, have occasioned a large excess of Disbursement beyond the 

resources 
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resource.'! from which alone such Charges ought to be defrayed. The great 
amount of that excess has absorbed every accession or improvement of Revenue, 
however considerable, has increased your Debt, and has left you burthened 
with a heavy cjpficit’ 

Two Finance Committees, one Civil .and one Military, were appoinied in 
1828, by the Supreme Government in India, to revise the Expemliliire ami 
Establishments of the Three I’residencies. 

The Civil Finance Committee were directed to inquire into the Civil Estab¬ 
lishments in the General, Judicial, Revenue, and Marine Departments. 
With some few limitations, they were left free to imsli their inquiries (o the 
utmost extent to which they might consider it necessary or expedient to eiiny 
them. 

The Military Finiince Committee were, upon similar principles, and with few 
exceptions, directed to embrace in their inquiries all matters coimecled with 
Military Finance. 

Considerable reduction of Charge was effected in con.sequenee of tiiesc 
inquiries; and in addition to the Militory retrenchments made in India, tlie 
Court of Directors issued Instructions Ibr a specific reduction of the .Aiiny. 
The whole ol' the Military rcductiotis, it is cstiniateil, will ])rodure their lull 
effect in the year lS32-d3; and it has been stated that the Army will then 
not only be reduced below the Peace Establishment prior to the Burmese 
War, but will not much exceed its strength in ISUJ, bcfiirc the Kej)anl 
War, nolwithstaudiug the extension of Territory that has taken place since tiiat 
j)criod. Considerable reductions of Civil Ex|icndilurc weie also ordered by 
the Court. 

A Statement will be found in the .'Vp])cndix, showing, in detail, what 
arc the reductions of Indian Allowances and Establishments (Civil, 
Marine, and Military,) ordered by the Court and the .several l.ocal 
Governments, since the close of the year 1S27-2S, di-stinguishing, as fo- 
as can be done, such its wer6 to have immediate, from those wiiich it w.is 
intimdcd shouhl have otdy prospective, effect; and a tijrther .Stateim'ul, 
showing the estimated effect of those lueasures of reduction which have 
been recounnended by the late Civil Finance Committee, whether of those 
adopted, or of those which luivc been rejected, or are still under consi¬ 
deration. 

In relcrence to the future Charges in India, it has been observed, th.it 
hitherto the Kxjtense incurred in putting down internal Insurrection lias been 
small, and that the chance of War seems to be greatly diminished. Formeily 
the British Territory was so ilistribnled that it surrounded, and was surrounded 
by, a hostile country: now there is no enemy, properly so called, within the 
whole Peninsula of India. 

On the other hand, it is to be considered that tlio reductions wliich line 
been ordered are computed aceurding to a scale of c.xpenditure adapted onl\ to 
a state of peace, botli with European and Indian I’uwcr.s. 

The Te-rriinrial Chorees in England; 

These consist of Payments made on account of Passage of Mililnry, 
I’ay to Officers, includingUtl-reckonings, Political Freight and Deimirrage, I’.iv- 
Office demands for King’s Troops serving in India, Retiring I’.iy, I’ensio.is, 
&c. to King’.s Troops, Political Charges General, (including the Political 
Charge for the Establishments at the India Iloiise, the Board of Contiol, 
Haileybnry, Addiscombe, Chatham, &c.;) Miscellaneous Expenses on 
Account of Prince Wales Island, Singapore, &e.; Charges of tlie Tanjori' 
(445.) B 3 Commksiun, 
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Commission, Absentee Allowance, &c. to Civil Service, Territorial Stores, 
ami Charge of St. Helena. 

Conflicting Evidence has been given as to the jKJSsibility of effecting material 
reductions in these Charges, and of transferring them to Inc^a. Upon an 
annual average of 15 years they have been shown to amount to 1,6'J.S,472/. 
In lH‘28-29 they aniooiited (including a Payment to Persia) to 2,0S0,45(i/. •, 
in 18tl<J-30, to 1,837,110/.; in 18S0..31, to ■l..553,599/. They ark estimated 
lor the fiiliirc at 1,730,000/. 

Other Payments on account of India to a considerable amount are 
made by the Home Treasury, which do not constitute an additional charge 
upon the Revenues, a corrcspoiuling charge being brought to account in India. 
These consist of Hills of Exchange drawn upon tlie Court in diseliarge of 
tlic Interest, and occasionally of the Principal, of Debt in India, and on 
account of tlie Eflccts of deceased Ofiicers, whicli are remitted li-om India; 
Advances to Retiring and Com])assionatD Funds for the various liranches 
of tlie Service, wliich .are repaid by tlie Funds in India, &c. 

Tlie wliole of tlie Interest upon the Territorial Debt, and ii|)on the Debt 
due to the Creditors of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, whether paid in this 
Country or in India, is brought to uceouiit in India. 

In 18‘i7-t!« the portion of Interest upon Territorial Debt jC. 


which was iraid in this Country, was - - - ... 522,.tSS 

III 1828-89.ffk>,570 


It has since risen to 901',7/il/.; but in consequence of measures adopted 
to limit tlie demand on England, is estimated to he reduced to about 
70(),0<)0/. 

Nearly the whole of tlie Interest upon tlie Carnatic Debt is demanded in tiiis 
coimtiy. 'J'his arises from the interest having been made remittahle to tliis 
comitiy at an cxcliange of Hs. llic Pagoda. 

In 1827-28, the amount was . - - . ,i;.113,4.'t2 

In 1828-29 .. - - 89,771 

During tlie wliole pcrioil from ISM-IS to 182S-2‘), llic amount of 
Hills of Exchange paid for Interest of India Delit, was 9,5i'i3,315/., or on the 
average 037,554/. per annum; ami tlie amniint of Hills paid for i'liiicipal, 
wtis 1 , 891 , 593 /., or on tlie average: 320,10(1/. jier anmim. 'I'lic amount of 
Ailvances to various ]'’iituls, paid in 182.S-2!I, was 153,85.0/. Tlie remittances 
of Kffecls of deccaseil Persons were, in tlie same year, G0,109/. 

Certain receipts into the Home Treasury, of a Political cliaractcr, liave from 
time to time been applied to the discharge of tlie Hills of Excliange above, 
mentioned. These consist of Hiillion remitted from India, Receipts from Ilis 
Majesty’s (iovernnicnt on various accounts, &c. 

In tlie 15 years these Receipts amounted to 7,21(»,331/., or on tlie average 
481,088/. 

Am^ and Navff. 

The expenses of the King’s Regiments serving in India, wliicli are 
defrayed in this Country, are repaid to his His Majesty’s (lovemment 
by the East India Company, and constitute part of the “ Territorial Cliarges 
in England ” above adverted to. Tlie number of King’s Troops in India 
to be charged upon tlie Tectorial Revenues is liowever limited to 
20,000 men, unless, upon the requisition of the Court of Directors, that 
number is augmented. An additional sum of (i0,000/. per annum is also 
paid to tlie Public by tlie Company on account of the Ilalf-pay and 
Pensions of such of His Majesty’s Troops as have served in India. The 
expense of tlie King’s Naval Force employed in the Indian ISeas is paid 
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by the Public; but if it is augmented upou the requisitiun of the Court of .. . .. 

Directors, the expense of such augmentation is chargeable upon the Territorial ^ *■ 

Revenues. 


Financial Transae/ions willt the Pttblic. 

The new East India Company, established under the Authority of the 
10 Will. 3, advanced to Government, at the time of their incorporation, the 
sura of 2,000,000/., at eight per cent, interest. In 1708, the Joint Company j; ^ 17. 
lent a further sum of 1,200,000/., without interest. In 1744, the Company 17 Gun. 2, c. 17. 
agreed to lend 1,000,000/. at tliree per cent, to Government, on their exclusive 
trade being continued to 1783. In 1749, the Company were empowered to 23 G«i. 2, c. 22. 
raise money, towards the discliarge of tlieir Bond Debt, by the sale of Annuities 
to the amount of the Debt due from the Public to the Company. The sum of 
2,992,4‘M)/. Us. was accordingly sold. This sum, together with 1,207,559/. 15.s-., 
being tlie residue of the Debt of 4,200,000/., wa.s, by the 33 Geo. 3, c. 47 , 
placed under the management of the Hank, and engrailed upon the Three per 
Cent, reduced Annuities. 

By the 7th section of this Act it is providetl, that, if the Company .shall 
retain their share of the Annuities, or any ]iart thereof, until their exclu.sivc 
trade be determined by the authority of Parlutmcnt, the araonnl so retained shall 
be paid olfat par. The amount rebiined by the Company is 1,207,559/. I5,v., 
which, .accordingly, they are entitled to receive at the close of the present 
arrangement. lntere.st is now paid by the Public upon this amount. 

The account between the Public and the Company, finally adjusted in the Goo. 4 , <•. 93 . 
year 1822, had no reference to the above-mentioned Annuities. At that time Aeps.No..s. 
the demand of the Company on the Piihlic, arising out of vurion.s ex|)edition.s 
imdeitakeii again.st the Freneh and Dutch l.-laiids, tlie Cape of Good IJo)ie, Ucc. 
together with sujiplies to the King’s .Service in India, amounted, without Iiitere.st, 
to 11,277.828/. The credit claimed hy Government was 9,291,9-IO/„ also 
without lutere.st. A/ler some disens.sion, it was agreed to close the Acer.nnts 
hy a payment of 1 ,.300,000/. from the Public to the ('ompany. This sum was 
applied in jiart discharge ol' the Loan of 2,.5(K),000/. made by the Public to the 
Conqiany in 1812. The Loan, liowever, had no other connexion with the 
Acconiit between the I’uhlie and the Company which i.s now tlie subject of 
remark. The sum of 557,322/., necessary to redeem the remainder ol'that 
Loan, was paid by the (hiinpany; and an Act wa.s passed, disclmrging them of 
all future claims in any way relating to it. 

As the Debts of the Company have never been reduced to the prescribed 
limit, no payment has been made into the receipt of the Exchequer under the 
59 th section of tlie Act of 1813. On the otlier hand, no application has been 
made to the Public, since that year, fur pecuniary assistance. 


S. Territorial Deficit. 

In consequence of the large Surplus of Revenue which has Imen realized in Apppndii, No. 11 
Bengal, lliurc has lieun, for the fifteen years ending in 1828-29, notwilhstamliiig "• 
the deficit at the other two Presidencies, a Siirplu.s of Revenue over 
such Charges as are brought to account in India, ainoiiiitiiig to 
C04,281/. for the yearly average, or 9,<J6-1',22S/.* for the whole 
period ; but this is exclusive of the Expenses of the Subordinate 
Settlements, and of all the i iomc Charges, 


A]ipemUx,K». S. 

Total Kptfime . i;.9(i9,1iVl,PS0 
Total Cliarpo - 3 iMMi!<r,« 9 a 

J:.B»<rb4.a2S 


In 


(M5.) 


* Territorial (Scirius, Intruductory biaiomoHi. 
£ 4 
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In Bengal the Surplus has amounted to an annual average of 
l,891,03d2., or, for tlie whole period, to 38,374,5342. 

At Madras the Deficit has amounted to an annual average of 
305,7582., or, for the whole period, to 3,086,3842. 

Bombay the Deficit has amounted to an annual average of 
],081,5!)52., or, for the whole period, to 16,333,9222. 

The Treasuries of Bombay and Madra.s have been .supplied by Remittances 
from the Bengal Treasuries. The amount of these Supplies is stated in the 
Books of the three Presidencies, as folllows: 

£. 

•iViTitoiiiil Scrii's, IJongal: Net Siip)>lics to Bombay and Madras - - - 20,026,883 

No. 7, A, B, Si C. . Net Supplies received - - £.18,007,659 

Madras: Net Supplies received ... 2,197,429 

- 20,205,088 

Unadjusted differences in the Books of the three Presidencies . £.421,795 

I'lie Accounts for the Subordinate Settlements exhibit a deficiency of 
llevenue to meet the Charges. * 

At Bencoolcn, Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, and Malacca, there was a 
A],i.inili\-, No. I. ileficieiicy on the annual average of 138,152/., or, for the whole period, of 
Nu. -J.' 2,072,2872. 

Apiictuiu'c. No. 1 . At St. Helena the deliciency lias been, on the annual average, 105,0912., and 
to N"’ -■ for the whole period, 1,.076,370/. 

The Territorial Payments in England (exclusive of (hose entered 
under the head of St. Helena) chargeable upon the Revenues of 
India have been, tm Ihc annual average, 1,588,381/.; and, for the 
whole period, 23,825,712/. 


N<‘t SitwiVK.8 tt» licnotiolcn, itP. - t*. JJ,i)72^R7 
ll-ltna - - 

rayiui'Hts in iiu<;laad- 

27,474, 

Doiinet, S^orplu*. Upvmiup in India 
Kh. H t(» No. 2.) - 

ll appears that there have been other outgoings of an extraordinary nature, 
which are stated as follows: 

AniM'niUx.No. rito 
No. 2. 


Dit to, N’« ».210 No.2* 

T('Pi‘iltH-inl Sfrif.s. 

lniro«hi«'lor;' 

btatciiu'HC. 


Misccilaneouii outgoingK not included in Charges, chiedy 
arising from the difference in tlie Rates of Exchange 
at which Bills for Principal and Interest of India Debt 
were actually drawn, .and thttsc realised in England by 
Treasure and oilier remittances effected for their discharge 993,903 

Re))ayiiient to the Public: Loan of 1812 . . 3 , 017,172 

Unadjusted Debits and Credits between tlie 
Presidencies - - - - 421,795 

Ditto • between the several Treasuries sub¬ 
ordinate to Madras ... 289,968 

- 711,763 

Canied forward - £, 4,722,838 


From the foregoing Stalcments it appears that, upon a 
comparison of the ordinary Revenues and Cliargcs, there 
has been a Deficit, amounting, on the annual average, to 
1 , 227 , 343 /.; for the whole period, to 18,4IU,141/. 


TiTTiI"! l.ll ruvuioat*- V. I t,,.ili;i,? I N 
ToUlical SunOS' - . .. . 

(Apix'utlu. So. K' \ _j. h2.s712 

to No. £) ' - I 


ToIhUN'v.ihu^ - 

Total Cborgi* • lb7,74r,449 


(Appentlit, No. 7 1 
lyNo.2.) -J 

X.2R,374,.'iS4 

Ttital UoM'liRP - 

X (>2,042,967 

ToLil Ciiarijo 

65.129,351 

(ApiH'fKliT, No. 81 
y.) -J 

- X. 3,086,384 

TtftPl lliM'ime • 

X.30,»66,{»:« 

Total Cbur^p 

47X19,8951 

(.\j>jH mlii. No. 91 
lo No. a.) -1 

■ .CMC,223,922 
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Brought forward - - £ 

Bills for Interest of India Debt, (Itawn ante¬ 
cedently, but paid subsequently to the 
commencement of the Company’s present £ 

4,722,8.38 

Term. 1,396,913 

Deduct Bullion per Stirling Castle, shipped ante¬ 
cedently, and arrived in England subsequently, 
to the commencement of the Company’s present • 

Term. 324,015 

1,072,898 

Deduct, 

Bills not due on 30th April 1829, and not therefore included 

5,7il5,7.30 

in the Account between the two Branches ... 

1,152,960 

To which add the Deficiency above stated ... 

; 4,042,771) 

1 18,410,141 

'folal Defieit - - - £ 

23,052,911 


The extraordiimry resources, by the aid of which this Deficiency has been 
supplied, are stated to be as follows: 

Money received on Loan in India.j 17,289,861 

Surplus l^ofils applied to the Payment of Bills of Exchange 
for Principal of India Debt - - - - - . j 2,250,182 

Adv.anccs by Commerce to Territory in England, as directed 
by 5.9 Geo. 3, more than was repaid in India, forming a 
Debt due by Territory to Commerce - - - . j .3,0.36,578 

Short Credit by Commerce to Territory in India, as explained 

in No. 10, Commercial Series.| 129,919 

Balance due from Ilis Majesty’s Government at the com¬ 
mencement of the present Charter, set off in Account 
Current between the Company and the Crown 


Deduct the Total Deficiency above staled - 
Excess of Extraordinary Resources 


2,112,113 


24,821,056 
23,052,911 


1.771,7M 


The above excess has occasioned an increase of Cash in the Indian Trea¬ 
suries, viz. 


Cash Balance in 

Indiii, 30 April 1814 - 

£5,548,476 


Ditto 

30 April 1829 - 

7,.320,221 



Increase of Cash Balance 

. 

1 , 771 , 7.45 


From this Statement it may be seen that of the Territorial Deficiency of 
18,410,1111., and the Miscellaneous Outgoings of 993,9031. (making together 
19,404,0441.), there has been raised by borrowing, 14,042,4311*; and by the 

direct 


•Money rai«*d on Tsoaiis and Dopositn in liidiH, including 2.666,839(. Surplus Profit 
Deduct surplus Profits made nvailablo in India 

.4' 

17,2^9,864 

2,66(i,8a9 

Borrowed from tho Commercial Branch. 

14,623.023 

3.036.578 

Loan of 1812 piud off - 

Money raised by borrowing, or dlficrencu between Debt incurred and paid ofi“'> £ 

Carried forward • J ' 

17,659.(>03 

3,017,172 

: 14,6-12,431 


(445.) r 


Commercial Series, 
No. 11. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Territorial .Scries, 
No.«. 

Commercial Scries, 
No. a. 

Ditto, No. 7. 

Ditto, No, 10. 


Ditto, No. 11. 


Territorial .St-rics, 
No. 7. D. 
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-;—direct application of Sur{dus Goramercial Profits, 4,923,0212., making in the 

OrnimorowlScruss 19 , 5 ( 55 ^ 4521.1 and leaving an increase of Territorial Assets of tlie amount 
of 161,4082. 

Of the deficiency, therefore, for the whole period, about one-fonrth has 
been directly supplied by Commercial Profits, and nearly tlu'ee.fburths by 
Money Borrowed. On the annual average, tlie Money raised by Borrowing 
has been 976ill‘22.; and by direct application of Surplus Commercial Profits, 
328,2012. 


4. Territorial Debts. 

These consist—1st. Of the Debts in India; 2d. Of the Debts in England. 


1st. Territorial Debts in India. 


The amount of the Debt in India was as follows, in tlie years 1792 , 1809 , 
1814, and 1829, respectively : 


2dUoporf, IR|(), 1 
ApiwniUxjNo.?. J 

ary, 18aO,No. a. J 

Ap)icndu(, Nos. 

17 MS. 


On 30th April 1792 - - - - 

DoU 

St luteresL 

7,129,934 

Fiosting Deljt. 

T 

2,012,786 

Total. 

£ 

f),14i2,720 

— 1809 .... 

27,089,831 

3,722,610 

30,812,441 

— 1814 . - - - 

26.970,786 

3,948,834 

30,919,620 

— 1829 - - - - 

39,377,880 

7,677,494 

47,255,374 

The increase of Debt in 1829, as com¬ 
pared with 1792 , was therefore 

32,247,946 

5,864,708 

38,112,654 

As compared with 1814-, the increase 
was 

12,«7,094 

3,928,660 

•16,335,754 


Explanations have been oflered as to the general character of the Debt 
in India, and the princi{)al changes by which of Lite it has been afiected; 

and 


SorpluB Cnnunorcial TVofit 


Brought forw’Ard 


Ivxponditure 


l&crcaf« of Assets (os explained below) 



! ^ 

- 

\ 14,642,431 

• 

4,923,021 


19,565,4.52 

- 

19,404,044 

.4’ 

161,408 


Due from (roveminoiit in JSI4 • ,£* 2,112,JI.'l 

sShorl Debit to Comuicn'o in India ]2?>,dJ9 

Bullion per Stirling Castle 324,015 


2,566,047 

Bills drawn before 1814 • '. 1,396,913 

Bills not duo 30th AprU 1829 . 1,152,966 


243,947 

Increase of Cash and differene<‘ between the Fn.'sideneios, 2,483,508 

- 2,727,145 


IncrriyM* of Assets - • . • X' 161,408 

^ ■ 

* TliU sum coapriscs the Aiuount of Debt of every D(‘scription which was iocuircd on account 
of the Territorial Branch in India during the period altovc* stated, and consequently dtffm from tlio 
Sums mentioned in Pago 39 ns the Amount of Debt incurred, the Utter being sololy confined 
to the IVbtK on account of which Oash was actually reiHuveA into the Comjiany^s Treasuries. 
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and a Statement is inserted in the Appendix, showing the Amounts of (he —T— 7 - 

various descriptions of the Debt of India, with the Rates of Interest they 
respectively bear, and also the Dates at which each denomination will be 
liable to be paid off. 

It appears that the Territorial Debt owing by the East India Company, at 
their several Presidencies in India, consists of two descriptions; viz: 1 . The 
Debt at Interest, which is piincipally composed of Registered'Debt, or Sums 
which have been raised on Ix)ans, and of Treasury Notes; and, 2 . The 
doating Debt, or Debt not at Interest, consisting, for the greater part, of 
Arrears of Salaries and Allowances due to Civil Officers, of Pay due to the 
Military, and of Deposits. 

That part of the Debt at Interest, which is termed the “ Registered Debt,’’ 
consists of Sums raised from time to time on Loan at Interest, and 
secured by Bonds granted to the Creditors by the Governor General in 
Council, (numbered and rejtayable by a fixed rule regulated by the order 
in which they are registered,) wherein the amount borrowed is declared 
to be a Loan to the East India Company, and an engagement is given 
for and in behalf of the Company, to discharge the Sum under certain 
conditions. None of those conditions,. however, give to the Creditors any 
direct claim on the Territorial Revenues of India for the repayment of 
the .Sums thus advanced by them. The first creation of the Rcgistcied 
Debt docs not appear to have been directly authorised by the Charter of A|,i>. ii.lix, Nc. in, 
the East India Company, or by Act of Parliament; but subsequent Enact- !'■ 
ments of the Legislature have fully recognised it, and in a manner which 
it is supposed has given to the Creditors a claim on the Territorial 
Revenues of India tor repayment of the Money advanced by them to 
the Company. 


The Amount which the Promissory Note engages to repay ha.s, with few 
exceptions, been the same with that actually received by the Government. 


Before the year 1808, a large portion of the Principal of the Registered 
Debt, bearing interest at the rate of 10 and 8 j)er cent, per anniun, was 
payable, at the option of the Proprietors, in Cash in India, or by Hills on 
England. In consequence of orders from the ('ourt of Directors, the 
Bengal Government, in the course of the jears 1808 to 1810, effected a 
change in this Debt, by which none of the Principal could any longer be 
demanded in England; and the Interest, although remaining as before 
payable in India, or by Bills on the Court at 2 s. (irf. the .Sicca Rupee, 
was reduced to f> per cent. Transfers nf ujiwards of Thirteen Millions 
sterling were made, under the terms offered liy the Governincut, into the 
New It per Cent. Securities; 3,.%.'i,000/. was demanded in Cash of the 
local Governments; and t),.'> 02 ,(KX)l. in Bills on the Court. It was for 
the ])urpose of meeting this demand upon the Home Treasury that the 
Company borioweil money from the Public in the years 1810 and 1812. 

In 1812, under the terms of a New (I per Cent. Loan, the option of 
demanding iwymcnt of the Principal by Bills on England was partially 
restored. The Intcre-st remained jiayablc as before; so that, as respected 
Interest, the whole of the Proprietors of the Rcgistcreil Debt of India, 
down to the year 1821, possc.sscd the privilege of demanding the Payment 
of their interest, eitlier in Cash in India, or by Bills on the Court of 
Directors at the exchange of 2 s. fid. the Rupee. The great Reduction 
(445.) F 2 
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wliich occurred in 1820-21, in the Mercantile Rate of Exchange •, for 
Bills drawn in India on this country, rendered it highly advantageous 
to the Loan Proprietors to avail themselves of this privilege, and require 
Payment of their Interest by Bills t on the Court. 

In order to obviate the loss and the inconvenience to the Home 
Treasury arising from this cause, the Bengal Government effected, in 
1821, a transfer of a large portion of this Debt into a G per Cent. 

Apjiradix, No. n. Loan, the Principal and Interest of which were payable in India alone. 

In 1822, the Government again effected a material alteration in that 


ApiM'iuIix, No. 12 . portion of the Registered Debt the Principal of which was payable by 
Bills on the Court. 'I'hc Principal was made irredeemable during the 
present term. After that period, and upon 1^ months previous notice, 

the Loan may he disr^harged in Cash, or in Bills upon the Court at 2t. 
Gd. the Sicca Rupee, and 12 months date. The Interest was made payable 
in England, only to such of the Proprietors as should be resident in 
Europe; and the rate of Remittance was reduced to 2«. Id. the Sicca Rupee. 
'J'hc sum of 3,2tO,'l'GS 1. was demanded on this occasion in Bills upon the 


'J'orrittiriiil Scritwi, 
No. 4. 


Court of which, however, 34/),G5ti(. wiis afterwards reinvested. The amount 
transferred into the New C per Cent. Securities was 8,Gf)G,Gl5f. 


These several measures have had the effect of converting the Registered 
Debt of India into what is now generally distinguished by the appellation 
of tlie “ Kcmittable’’ and the “ Non-remittable” Debt. 


The Remittablc Debt now solely consists of the Loan of 1822. 

In respect to the Non-remittable Debt: In 1828, the Interest upon 
Eviilniii-c Wore a large portion of the G per Cent. Debt, which in 1821 was deprived of 
l.(ir<l', jS 30 , pagM jhe optional remittance of its Interest, was reduced to /i per Cent. Of 
***^“'' the Loan of 1821, 10,638,000?., was converted into New 5 per Cent. 

Kv'i-nni r .th tcmainder, above 4,040,000?., was paid oft'in C.isli. The 

Lonli. 1830 , pages Creditors resident in Europe were allowed, during the ))leusiirc of the 
27 A 28 . Court of Directors, the option of receiving their Interest by Bills on the 

Home Treasury, at the exchange of 2s. Id. the rupee. 


Appendix, Nos. 13 In September 1824, a 4 per cent. Non-rcniittable Loan was opened ; but 
*<• in May 1825, a Loan at .5 per cent. Interest was opened, to which the 

Proprietors of the 4 per cent. Loan were allowed to trairsfcr their Paper, 
on condition of an equal atnuunt being subscribed in Casli; and nearly the 
Apjiondix, No. IS. wl*ole of the 4 per cent. Debt was so transferred. In July 1828 a new 
4 per cent. Non-remittable Loan was opened; hut a small sum only was 
sulxscribod to it. 


Papf'rfJofFfbruaty 
1830^ No. 21. 


The remittahle Loan Paper has borne a premium in the India market, 
varying from 23 to 40 per cent. By the last advices it was 38 per cent. 
The Non-remittable Loan Paper has usually varied from a few rupees 
above to a few below par. It has latterly been at a premium varying, 
according to the order in which the .securities might be discharged, from 
6 to per cent. 

Importance 

* ItiU. 00 Loudon, at Six Montha .-iglit, ]ier Sicca Bupce: 

1813, at 2/6 an i 2/7. 1818, at 2.'74. 1822,atril4 1826,all,II. 

1814, at 2 7 and 2/9. 1819, at 2 6. 1823, at 1/10| 1827, at 1/IOi. 

IBIS, at 2 8. 1820, at 2/3. 1824, at 1/11 1828. at 1, ItH. 

1816, at 2 7. 1821, at 2 0. 182S, at 2/0 1829, at l/loj. 

1817, at 2 6^. 

, 1819-20 - X’3S5,S14 

1820-21 - 678,988 

t Paid by the Court on account of Bills for 1821-22 - 1,S62,S22 
Interest oflndia Debt in - - -K 1822-23 - 1,419,587 

1823-24 > 620,132 

U828-29 - 640,570 
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Importance has been attached, on various grounds, and especially with -- 

regard to the demand for interest in England, to the proportion in which 

the Debt of India is held by Natives. From a Report of the Accountant- Apimmlix, Ji.,. is. 

General of Bengal, dated ksd May 18.S1, it would seem, that of the 

Registered Debt of India, amounting at that time to Sl),774, a'sum 

of7,860,1021. was held by Natives, and 22,913,9901. by Europeans. 

In the earlier years of the period since 1814, a Large increase of the l>a|ipp.,ifFi'l)nmiy 
India Debt at interest was incurred. This was occasioned diiefly by the N''- 
extensive Military operations which were directed against the Nepaulcse, 
the Pindarrees, and the Mahratta States. After the cessation of these 
hostilities, reductions were made in the Debt for several successive years. 


The total augmentation of Debt in the .six )'ear8, from 
1814-15 to 1819-20, amounted to 8,940,7031. 


[nvrcMc of Debt At Interest 
Ditto • Fioatitig Debt - 


£Mi40,7o;t 


In the year 1816, a sum of 1,109,97'5L> which iiad been procured from rnpcrsurFiliruRry 
the Nabob of Oiide in the preceding, year, on Loan at G per cent, interest, *’ 

was commuted for a portion of the Territory acquired from the Ncpaul State. 


The net reduction of Debt which was elfected in the 
years 1820-21 to 1823-24, amounted to .';,291v357l. 

The large and unprecedented Expenditure which was 
incurred in the prosecution of the War with the Burnian 
Empire, and the reduction of the Fortress of Bhiirtporo, 
occasioned a rapid increase in the Registered Debt of Bengal 
ftoni the year 1824-25 to 1827-28. Iii this period, the 
net increase of Debt was 13,037,8231. 


1 l*a|MT\ of I’Vb 1H30. No. 4. and fontiniia 
iwnwuml liortW I’ajwp,No.Ml, id IliSJ. 
Redaction of Debt .it Intcppst JUT.R'J'MFC 
AugiiKiitatioii of b'loutiiifr )X'bt li.tt I!M2h 




Incrt'W of Debt nt Interest iJ.”.i:i7.8:y 
DccrcaMi ofFloaiiug Debt • 




In tlie subsequent year, 1828-29, the net increase of 
Debt was 220,6951. 

2d. Territorial .Debts in England. 

'I'liese Debts consisted, on the 1st May 1814, of 
Bills of Exchange, drawn on the Court in liquidation £ 
of tile Principal and Interest of India Debt, unpaid - 1,396,914 
Balance due to the Public on account of la>an of 1812, 
including Interest - - - - - 2,2f)4,123 

Warrants pas.scd the Court, unpaid - - • - - 9,000 


iWivaiip of Roitiiitered D»‘U 
, Im-reaMj of J-loatiiiy Dold 

I 



- £278.422 

- 4;»!l,n7 


£ 


No. IT. 


Total Debts in England, IstMay 1814 - - " ^ | 

On the 1st May 1829, they consi.sted of 
Bills of Exchange, drawn on the Court in liquidation of 
the Piincipal and Interest of India Debt, unpaid - 1,152,966 
Balance due to Ills Majesty’s Government on uccouni 

of Pay-Office demands, . 630,GOi 

Balance due on account of Territorial Stores provided 
for consignment to India ..... 54,711 

Unclaimed Prize Money applicidde to Lord Clive’sFund, 

under Act 1st & 2d Geo. 4 . 68,287 

BalunceduetutheCommercial Brancii, including Interest,4,631,906 
Warrants passed the Court, unpaid ... - 78,646 

Total Debts in England, 1st May 1829, subject to consider- -j 
able iuljustmcnl in respect to the Balance due to the s 
Commercial Branch - - - - - -) 

Increase of Territorial Debt at Home in 1829 * & 


3,700,t)37 


6,(il7,l‘21 


2,917,084 


Appcmlix, No. 18, 
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.\|>[<«ndix, No. 


Appendix, No. 


Appendix, No. 


Appendix, No. 


S. Territorial Amti. 

The Territorial Awets Abroad consisted, 

Od the Ist of May 1814, of £ 

Cash and Bills .... 5,8U'i,70S 
Stores, including' Salt and Opium - 4,193,514 
Debts, including, arrears of Revenue 
and Balances due from Purchasers 
of Salt iind Opium - - -2,821,998 


IS. 


On the Ist May 1829, they consisted of 
Ca.sh and Bills - - - - 7,367,296 

Advances made in England to several 
Public Institutions, to be repaid in 

India. 87,429 

Stores, including .Salt and Opium - 6,922,217 
Debts, including aircars of Revenue 
and Balances due from Purchasers 
of Salt and Opium - - - 8,748,064 


12,818,2151 


123,125,006 


17. 


Increase in Territorial Assets Abroad in 1829 - 


The Territorial A.ssets at Home consisted, 

On the Isl May 1814, of 
Balance duo from His Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment on account of Expedi¬ 
tions, &c. .... -3,178,215 

Stores consigned to Prince of Wales 

Island.31,244 

Treasure from Madra.s - - - 280,000 

Dead Stock in India - . . 400,000 


18. 


On the 1st May 1829, they consisted of 
Cash in hands of Officers at the India 

House.- 3,670 

Stores for consignment, &c. to India 473,556 

Advances to Individuals in India, to 
be repaid in England •- - - 26,149 

Balance due from His Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment for Supplies furnished in 
India and at the Cape of Gooil Hope 98,432 

Carnatic Stock belonging to the Com. 

pany 34,037 

Value of College at llaileybury, and 
of .Seminary at Addiscombe - . 177,220 

Dead Slock in India - - 400,000 


3,889,4.59 


1,213,064 


Decrease in Territorial Assets at Home in 1829 


at Home in 181^ 


-I 


10,306,791 


Amount of Asttrfa in 16M 

Dedupt, Old linluiicc. clnimod of Gu|ornincnt, writlpn off 960,000 
Ualnnco due from Nabob of AreoT and Kigah of Tanjorr, 
previous to tbe acquinku^ of their Terriloiy, written off 1,433,920 


e 

2,676,395 

£ 

7.630,396 

1 

1 


£ 

13,212,138 


2,393,920 

12,818,213 
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6. Remit of Territtmal Debts and Assets. 


The Increase of Debt in India in 1829, as compared £ 

with ISlii, has already been shown to amount to ■ 16,333,754 
And the Increase of Debt at Home, in the same period, 
but subject to considerable adjustment as above 
stated, to.2,917.084 

£ 

Making the Total Increase of Debt in 1829 - - £ 

19,a52,838 

The Increase of Assets in India in 1829, as compared 
with 1814, is shown to have amounted to - - 10,306,791 

And the Decrease of Assets at Home, in the same 
period, to. 2,676,395 


Leaving the Net Increase of Assets in 1829 at - - £ 

1 

7,630,396 

The Balance of the Territorial Branch therefore is more 
unfavourable in 1829, in this view, by - 

11,622,442 

And if to that amount is added the sum of 4,923,021/., 
which was directly applied during the period to the 
liquidation of India Debt from Surplus Commercial 
Profits, and without which aid the Balance of the 
Territorial Branch would have been, to that extent, 
more unfavourable 

4,923,021 


The Deterioration would amount to - - - £ | 16,.54.7,403 


It may bo proper liere to refer to the valuation of what is termed the 
Company’s Dead Stock in India, aii estimate of whicli is usually added A]ipx. Nos. 17 & 
to the Accounts periodically prepared of their "Slock per Computation.” 

These Estimates embrace a head of Buildings and Furtlticalions, and 

another of Plate, Household Furniture, Plantations, Vessels, Stores, &c., 

which last includes (runs on the Ramparts, .Arms, and other articles of 

Military Service. The amount-s inserted under each head are very large, but 

as the greater part reiiresent rather the Sums expended upon the Articles 

than their actual value, which expenditure has been already for the most ildUcport(isil), 

part charged upon the Revenues, it may be sufficient in this place to 

notice, that Property of the above description exists in India, belonging iSrNi».'i8A lo 

chiefly to the Territorial, and partly to the Commercial Branch, which is 

not included in the “ Assets,” the computed value of which has just been 

shown. 

II.—Tup. Connexion op the Teukitoeial Finance.s with the CoMMEncE 
OF THE East India Company. 

The Finances of India have derived advantage from their existing eon- 
nexion with the Commerce of the Company, 1st, Through the direct 
application of Surplus Commercial Profit; 2d, By the Rates of Exchange 
at which the Board of Control decided that the Territorial Advances from 
Commerce in England should be repaid to Commerce in India; and, 

Sdly, In consequence, as it is alleged, of the Remittances from India, 
annually required for the payment of those Territorial Charges which 
are defrayed in England, having been made through the Company’s 
Commerce. 
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33 Geo. 3, c. 133) 
n. 38. 

A))iM*ndix, Nu. ‘J6. 
18M-IS . Ucr.fi.'iH 

1815 16 - 477.V4.1 

1816 17 • 41-V^6 

1817- 18 - l,008,C7.'» 

1818- ll» - 1,287,170 

l81U-2» - 243,5.'>3 

1820 21 • 522,8.'>5 

1821- 22 • 959,058 

1822- 2.1 - 220,.')79 

182.1-21 - 329,151 

1824 25 • 720,097 

1825-26 - 342,448 

1826 27 • 132,274 

1827-28 - 131,447 

1828 29 • 22,261 

1829-30 . ,1,596 

IH3U-3I - 41,816 


£ 8 . 135,567 


Appx. No. 11 of 
No. 19. 


1. Application of Surplus Commercial Profit. 

Any amonnt of Profit which may remain after the Dividends have been paid 
constitutes that Surplus Commercial Profit which is applicable by Law to the 
discharge of India Debt or of Home Bond Debt. 

The whole amount of Surplus Commercial Profit which has been realized, 
from tlie 1st May lSl4 to the 1st May 1831, is 8,133,367/. -5 statement is 
added in the margin showing the amount for each year. 

The Court claim the right, under the 37ih section of the Act, to propose the 
appropriation of Surplus Profits only to such extent, and at such times, as may 
appear to them consistent with the interests of the concerns committed to 
their superintendence. They have usually retained a considerable Balance 
unappropriated, in order, as they have stated, to make provision against 
unforeseen losses in subsequent years, and in consequence of their being so 
much in advance to the Territorial Branch, by payments in England on that 
account. The amount remaining unappropriated at the end of the year 
18‘28-S9 was, according to tlie principle of calculation adopted by the Court,* 
2,724,013/: 

The following 'I’able shows the manner in which the Appropriations for eaeli 
year liave been made: 


— 



HOME 

BOND 

DEirr. 

INDIA DEBT: 

TOTAL, 

r»ymcnt of 
Biltb 

of I'lxchongn 
for 

l*riDci()ul of 
Debt. 

Coungnment 

i»f 

Bullion to 
India, 
ill aid of 
Hiokiug Fuad 

Sum 

directed by 
the 

Fioanriol Letter 
to Bengat, 
June 1621, to tic 
advunced 
to tlie 

Siokiog Fund. 




.c. 

.C 

A’. 

A'. 

A'. 

1814-15 



196,200 

329,704 

• 


.'*25,<K)4 

181.5-16 



136,300 

318,382 

- 


454,682 

1816-17 




477 

- 


477 

1817-18 



1% 

200 



212 

1818-19 



. 

98 

1,000,537 


1,000,635 

18J9-20 



- 

- 

166,302 


166,302 

1820-21 



* 

6,285 



6,285 

1821-22 




10.,776 


1,500,000 

1,510,576 

1822-23 



1,100 

25,500 



2(1,600 

182.’l-24 



75 

1,396,842 



1,39(>,917 

1824-25 



— 


— 


— 

1825-2G 



712 

- 


- 

712 

182(i-27 



- 

3,950 


. 

3,950 

1827-28 



- 

82,103 



82,103 

1828-29 



- * - 

82,065 



82,065 

J 829-30 



- 

75,778 



75,778 

1830-31 





— 

- 

- 



£ 

334,399 

2,831,960 

1,166,839 

1,500,000 

5,333,198 


Commrrcial 8uri>lns Profits in excess of Payroente, vMr. No. 3 of Appx. 3 (in 
vbicli the amount in 1327-28 and 132B-29, shown above, lias been a.|justm) 2:2,764,810 
Deduct, Loss eu Sunn Hemp, provided for Uie Public service, D° No. 4 to D° 40,797 


.£2,724,013 
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2. TIte Board's Hates of Exchange, 

At the period of the commencement of tlic Company’s present term, the (WnbiKuiilcufc 
following Rates of Exchange had lung been generally used in the conversion o<’ Md7ho'ciuri'™*'* 
Indian into Sterling Money, in the Accounts laid by them before ParJiuincui, iVppa. No. m 
as well as in other of their Satements; viz. 

Bengal Sicca Rupee (16 per cent, better than tlie s, d. 

Current Rupee at 2*.).2. 3.81 

Madras Rupee (3^ Rupees to the Pagoda, at 8*.)- 2. 3J 

Bombay Rupee 2. 3 

These rates were at that period appointed by the Board of Control to be used Ain»ndis, No. l. 
in the separated Accounts between the Territorial and Commercial Depart¬ 
ments. The use of them has been repeatedly objected to by the Court of Ajip No, 20 . 

Directors, on the ground that, as they were higher tluin those which result 
from a comparison of the metallic value of the re.spectivc currcticics ol' India 
and England, and higher of late years than those actually current, they give not 
only a false view of the Revenues of India, but a view equally false of the state 
and out-turn of the Company’s Commerce. 

It is at the same time admitted by the Company, that to whatever extent the 
surplus of their Commercial Profits is applicable to Territorial ])urposcs, the 
Territory might, if the Rates of Exchange at present in use were lowered, 
obtain, through that tncdiiun, the benefit which it now derives through the 
medium of the Rates of Exchange. 

The Board of Comniis.sioncrs for the Affairs of India have, however, on the 
grounds of the fluctuating price of .Silver in this Country, of the coiivcuience of 
calculation, and of long-established usage, and in coiisiilcrafion likewisi> of the 
fuvoiirable rate at which that portion of remittance effected through the China 
'I'rade luuibccn made, required an adheience to the Rates origiuaily piescribed. 

AVhile the Briti.sh Currency was depreciated, these Hates, as compared witli 
the Mercantile Rates, as well with respect to rcmiltauces direct Irom India as 
those through China, were favourable to the Commcrci.d Hrancli; but since 
the re.storation of Cash Payments, the value of tlie Shiiluig has iuereased, the 
Exchange with India has altered more than one-fourth, and tiuy are now, in so 
fill' as respects the remittances direct from India, losing R.itc.s to liie Com¬ 
mercial Branch. 

The advantage derived by the 'J’erritory Irom the U'C of tliese Rates, (o A|i|«mlix i.i 
the close of the oflicial year .icconling to the computalion of the l!r"ls,io,"|i. ii'/. ' 

Compatiy’s Accountant General, amounts to .O,!.', t.,l.‘s;/., exclusive of Intelest, 
whicli he calculates at 941,880/.; together, 11,0.0(^015/. 

These calculations proceed upon the supposition that no jiartofthe Funds 
issued in India in repayment of the Advances in I'inglaml was remitted 
through China, but that the whole was liquiilated by hills of excliauge drawn 
in London upon India at (>0 days sight, at the rate of exchange jirevailiug 
in London, augmented by the addition of six months’ interest. But a Apix-naii, No. 2 
calculation ha.s been laid before this Committee, showing that, if the Indi.ui 
rates of exchange, deducting six month.s’ interest, were applied to these ealcu 
lations, the result woidd be 1.431if. the rupee less than that of the .tccount.inl 
General, or 1,616,712/.; and that, as the interest vtould be diminished m 
a corresponding proportion, the indirect advantage to the Territory, in this 
view, would be reduced from 0,096,01.5/., as estimated by the Aeeoimtant 
General, to 4,118,032/. 

(415.) 
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3. Remitanve of Territorial Funds, 

It has been seen that, for the amount of those Territorial Charges which 
«re defrayed in this Country, the Company, in its Commercial capacity, 
is entitled to a Credit on the Treasuries of India, and Remittances 
are made at the time, and in the mode prescribed by instructions from 
England. 

Evidener before ‘ The Territorial Charges, for which Remittances must be annually made 
Lords, 1S30, p. 9. England, arc stated to have amounted, on the average, to 

3,000,(MX)/. These Remittances are effected principally by payments to the 
Cumiiiercial Branch, for the purpose of investment in Goods in India or 
('bins, for exportation to Europe. It appears that the whole of the Advances 
See Aceoiiiii, made in India for the purchase of Investments for Europe, from 1814-15 
to lH2ti-(i7 inclusive, amounted to 30,5-1.5,06i)/., of which 24,388,0501. is 
I8.s(). computed to have been issued in repayment of Territorial Charges defrayed 

iu England, and 6,207,0191. to have been issued from Commercial Funds 
in India. The Sums issued from the Commercial Funds being considered 
.'■72.1-4, of 1830. as ap[ilicd entirely to tlic purchase of part of the Indian Investments, the 
Payments from the Territorial Funds are supposed to have been distributed 
US'follows: 13,862,!)091. applied to the purcha.se of Indian Investments, 
ami 10,47.5,1411. to Investments in China. 
jinaioii,iae.|OiaiBiTnKi. amount of the Remittances annually made 

Aver«„.Aus.».na.li 2. 2. 'Femtorial Funds, through tlie me- 

879,726 607.416 i.547,i:.2 Jium of thc India and the China Trade, 

ritorial l'^Indb,lR 14 ' , , . j • .^i • 3 i 

.i6tftiHsi22 • has much mcrcased in thc period nubsequcni to 

r)'i822-ainlB2<i-r l.MT.la* j 2,.182,182 1821 - 22 . 


[u1 Ciinrpt'it • 
Au JHfbi ttud i 
other ill mds - j 


l'J.730.iKRj* 

l,llOU,U(K)t 


The •Sum which it will he necessary to re.mit to England in 1834 
is estimated at 2,7.30,0001.; of which 250,0001. is the computed 
Amount of Bills for Interest of India Debt, payable only during 
the jileasure oi‘ the Home Authorities. The total demand, exclu¬ 
sive of that Sum, would be 2,480,0001. 


Ill reference to the means of effecting this Annual Remittance, questions 
have been raised as to the (irobablc consequences of discontimiing the present 
union of 'I'radc and Government. 


Kvilwicc )K■|•|>rp It is alleged, on the one hand, that formerly, and upon an average for 
period since 1814, thc Compaiiv have remitted through their 
•1895,4897O'4904, Trade more advantageously than if tiiey had resorted to Private Bills; that 
183?* "* 1’”“^ of such Mills might be raised by combination on the part of the 

Merckints; that Bullion 1?omittances would create inconvenience and pecu¬ 
niary distress; that to take security upon Cargoes woulii be attended with 
expense, and that thc Govcriuncnt would require a Mercantile Agency; 
that thc capacity of India to yield profitable Uetnrns for British Commodities 
is checked by the necessity of making so large a Government Remittance, 
irrespective of the ordinary course, of 'I’rade; that the Territory would be 
subjected to considerable loss iu accomplishing that Remittance; and that a 
peculiar importance attaches to the commmid of thc China Trade, as the 
channel through which nearly half the Remittances to England have been 
<‘ffected. 


iCviilisnci' iH'lore On the other iiand, opinions have been confidently expressed, that no 
JSm *.vo"' >f ” material difliculty would exist in making the Remittances in question 
!'2'Mnn!l”i83(»; independently of the Comp#n/s Trade; that three modes of effecting 
i84',484!iioi8,;4, object would then be available: vis. Ist. the Remittance of Bullion; 

<■1 1830! •' ,, 

18.70 !■■ 18.72,2212 _____Z’ 

* See AppoiuUx^B. 2. to No. 23. 

•j* jSV Appendix to Minutcti vi' KvidcncC) p. 173. 
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2dly, the Purchase of Bills on England .from Mercliants in India at the 
Bullion price {Is. ll^d. to 2s. per Sicca Rupee*), accompanied by a seen- 23|o,a3t4*uia'K>K, 
rity on their Bills of Laiding, and, if necessary, by depositing the Goods with ol' i83UL.ai; 
the Government until the Bills are paid; anil, ildly, The sale to Merchants saw<»SSGO,of 
ill England of Bills on the Indian TreasuripsThat the Imports from China 233 to 301, 306 u, 
as well as India (about five millions and a half sterling), furnishing the 
means of making the Remittances, no evil effect is to be apprehended from to 1877 , 194I to 
combination among the Merchants to raise the price of Bills,sts the Govern- l!M3,lM0tol9.W, 
ment might resort to the alternative of remitting Bullion whenever Hills 
were not procurable at the Bullion rate; and that, if the exportation of fummoreiai Ap- 
Bullion proceeded to an inconvenient extent, a re-importation would follow, isniis. No. 4. 
and the evil would thus produce its own remedy:—That the necessity of 
realixing in England a large amount for the use of the Territory has not 
prevented the growth of a profitable Export Trade from this country to 
India; and that such an cflcct is not to lie anticipated, the resources of 
India being sufficient to furnish the means of exchange fur European pro¬ 
ductions, in addition to the amount of Exportation required for Political 
pur]>oses. 

4. AccmufiU between, tiw Territorial and Commercial lirmujm. 

'I'he state of tlie Account between the two Branches has, from the importance 
which has been assigned to it, engaged much of the attention of this Committee, 
as well as of the previous Committees of Inquiry. To whatever extent the 
whole of the Property at pre.sent vested in the East India Company, (h«m- 
inercial as well as Territorial, may be considered in strict law responsible for 
all their outstanding obligiitions in India and in England, yet, in the event 
of the cc.ssafi<m of their Territorial Administration, it appears probable that 
they would claim, in their Commercial capacity, to be relieved from a large 
proportion of those obligations, and at the same time to retain a large amount 
of Property. 

Statements connected with this Account, prepared by the Company’s Officers, 
have been from time to time laid before the Committees engaged in llie 
present Inquiry. 

Much conflicting Evidence was ailduced, before the Committee of 18.30, o6/3,ot 

upon the subject of the ceal or supposed advantage which, previously to 2S(i" io2905,29l7 
the year 1701, one liraiicli of the (’.oiiipany’s .Affairs obtained at the 
expense of the other. On one hand, it was contended that, during the period 4 ,-,;i 3 . 479 Gi(r 4822 , 
in question. Commerce derived considerable benefit at the expense of Territory; inw “> of 
on the other, that Territory derived considerable benefit at the expense of 
Commerce. 

Evidence and opinions nut less conflicting have been oflered as to the state isoO; 
of the Account between the two Branches during the Company’s last term. 

Statements have beerf drawn out by ditterent |iarties, in opposition to those 2970,4493 i'i4j.33, 
of the Company, with a view to the determination of the question, which, it ^13 

has been contendetl, difler each from the others, as well iti point of principle 4 ' 93 s’ 4 "i) 4 ,; u, 
as in their details and results. In tlie Reportf which has recently been laid 49)9. of 1831. 
before Your Committee, these controversies having been revieweii, and the J 330 , pp. 
statements made of the Accounts having been compared with tlie views con- te and 328. 
tabled in the Third Report of the (himmittee of the House of Commons of 
181t)-12, It IS contended tliat those .'statements are insufficient for the objects 
which tlie framers of them had in view. 

Your Committee will not attempt to draw any conclusion from these 
conflicting statements and opinions. On which side the evidence pre¬ 
ponderates, or whether it rests upon grounds too remote ami uncertain 

to 


S«7I to .5675, of 


• Vide 1284 of 1832. 
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-to be now applictl to any practical purpoae, and whether, therefore, any future 

separation of interests between the two Branches must be determined by other 
consiilcrationa than tho-se upon which these different Statements have proceeded, 
Your Committee teel that it does not rest with them to determine; and that 
they shall best discharge their duty .by merely calling the attention of tlie House 
to the view wiiich is taken of tliese controversies in the Report to which they 
•have already referred. - 

» The separation of the Aceoinils between the two Branches during the 
S3 Gt'o. 3, c. IM, i)rosiMil Term, agreeably to the provisions of the Act of 181.3, was effected, as 
"• lias been already shown, in conformity with a plan prepared by tlie Court 

Ai>i>x. Nal. of Director.s, and approved by the Board of Commissioners, in the year 1814. 

The separation, as prescribed by tile Act, was understood to apply only 
Iircwpcctively, and the plan of Accounts was framed in that view. It regulated 
the mode of stating thetransactions sukseqiiently to tlie SOtli April 1814; but 
it did not embrace the apportionment of tlie Property of various kinds, 
and ol' the Debts, existing at that date, wliicli could only be determined by 
a reference to the specific character of the financial transactions of a previous 
jieriod. 

Witli a view to commence the separate Accounts of tlie two Branches, 
the Court of Directors ordered a division to be made of tlie Debts and 
Properly, upon the principle, that the India Kegi.ster Debt, which had been 
33 Goo. 3. 0 . R2, declared by Parliament in 1793 to be Territorial, but had largely increased 
*• since that Jieriod, was still entirely Territorial; that the Indian .Assets were of 

similar character; and a few heads of small amount only, both of Debt and 
Asset, classed in the Indian books a.s “ Commercial,” were carried to the 
Commercial Account. As to the Property at Home, the whole of it, 
including the Cash in the Home Treasury, and the Property afloat (with a 
few exceptions) being found in a Commercial form, or embarked in the 
Company’s Trade, was directed to be carried to the credit of the Commercial 
Branch. 

The Debts existing at Home were also debited to that Branch, with 
the cxccjitioii of the Home Bund Debt, wliich it lias been usual lo consider 
of doubtful character, and which was not carriefl to the account of either 
Branch. 

The cxcejitious to the apportionment of the Home Property above de.scril>cd 
were, that Bills running on the Court for Princijial and Interest of India Debt, 
the Loan of ISlil, raised fiir the discharge of similar Bills, and a sum in 
Treasure, on its jiassago from India (in the Stirling Castle) which was after, 
wards ajiplied to the same purpose, together with the Debts and Credits 
outstanding between His Majesty’s Government and the Company, and the 
article of Political Stores, were carried to the Account of the Territorial 
Braiicli. 


The Stock thus divided was carried to account in the Stock Accounts 
in India, and in the Books at Home, and npjiears in the stiitcmcnts of 
Vii|VT.iirF.iinun-y Stock per Computation' occasionally presented lo Parliament. 'J'he ciir- 
TOiaiii'uailm'i^^^ transactions between the two Branches, arranged according to the 

. 1 ls.j2. Plan of ISlt, are recotded in two Accounts also before Parlianieiit (num- 

fmiinicnialSoiHs befcd 1 and '-’); the tirst .showing, on one side, the Payraent.s* made in 
“• England fiir 'I'errilori.d purposes, under tlie 5f5th Section of the Act of 

Geo. .'i, c. l.'i.v; and on the other, the Rejiayinents made by the Terri- 
uiiial Branch in India in issues.<^> 1 ' Commercial Investment: the second 
.‘Vcconiit slioiving, on one side, the Bills of Exchange jiaid for Interest of 

India 


' I'lie.s: rnyiiivati! ais! cuuuimUnl iu ilio Appondix Ui Uio LukUi Beport of 1330, No. 1, A. 
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India Debt, noticed in the 55th and 58th Sections of the Act, as also - 

those fo' .incipal of Debt not ilischarged out of Surplus Profits; and on 
the other side, the Funds remitted from India for the Liquidation of such 
Bills, whether in Bullion on Territorial Account, or through Transactions 
with His Majesty’s Government, or by the purcliase of Bills from Private 
Merchants. 

According to the view taken by the Court, the Balance of thq first of these Ap)i.a8E4toNo.2. 
Accounts, on the 30th April 1829, was 1,543,G19I. in favour of the Territorial 
Branch; and the Balance of the second, or that applicable to Bills of and the Court, 
Exchange, 4,580,1971 in favour of the Commercial Branch. The difference Appendix, No. 21. 
between the two constitutes a Net Balance of 3,036,5781. due to the Commercial 
Branch. 


5. Home Bond Debt. 

This Debt is composed of Securities issued by the Company under their 
Common Seal, upon which they have from time to time been empowered by 
Act of Parliament to borrow Money to a limited extent. The Bonds cannot 
be issued for a shorter period than six months; but the Company are at liberty 
to discharge them at any time, after giving a previous notice of that extent in 
the I.ondon Gazette. The holders of the Bonds also enjoy a similar privilege, 
and can demand payment after giving a notice, for the like period, in writing to 
the Accountant-General at the India House. The first Legislative Enactment 0 & to Will. 3. 
empowering the Company to raise Money upon their Bond placed no limitation 
upon the amount to wiiich they might borrow ; a subsequent Act authorized an 
increa.se of 1 ,.50U,(XK)/. It was afterwards permitted to be increased to g Anne, c. 17. 
.■),00(),000/. ; and again, by a more recent Act, to 6,(KX),000/. In 1773 it was 7 (Iro. 1 . o. S. 
required to be reduced to 1,500,000?. ; and in 1793, upon the Company being J' 
permitted to increase their Capital .Stock, it was again required to be reduced to 3.1 (;,»! , 3 ! 0 ! 47 . 
that amount, aflcr which, by consent of the Board, it might be increased in the 
sum of ,500,01)0?. This was the first Ixigislative provision giving the Board 
authority to interfere with regard to the Bond Debt. In 1794' it was allowed to 34 Geo. 3. c. 41. 
be increaiicd to 3,(HK),000?. • In 1807, in consequence of the Company not 
having availed themselves of the permission granted them in 1797 to increase 47 Gi'n. 3 . n. 41. 
their Capital Stock, permission was given to augment the Bond Debt to 
5,000,000?.; and in 18H, in order to meet the Bills drawn on the Home Trea¬ 
sury from India on Account of Territorial Demands from India, it was 
authorized, with the consent of the Board, to be increased to 7,UO<},000?, 
beyond which amount it cannot be augmenteil. On this occasion also, legal 
effect was given to the transfer of the property in the Bonds from one person to 
another. The limit to which the Bond Debt is allowed to be reduced is 33 Goo. 3. 
3,OtX),000?. 

In 17'50, the Bond Debt amounted to 4,0(13,573?.; in 1751, to l.!i52,.359?.; 
in 1794 , to 2 , 179 , 407 ?.; in 179(i, to 1,519,592?.; from which time it did not 
materially vary till 1805, when it was increased to 2,412,092?. In 1808 it was 
further augmented to'1,220,792?.; in 1812 it increased to (i,.381,.317?.; in 1814 
it was reduced to 4,.30I,892?.; in 181.3, to 3,979.3,92?.; and in 1829 itamounted 
to 3,795,892?. 

The rate of Interest paid on the Bonds from I 773 to 1783 varied fiom three 
to finir-and-a-half per cent. From 1783 to I 787 it was five per a-nt. In 
the latter year it was reduced to four per cent.; but in 1796 it was again in¬ 
creased to five per cent.; and from that year to 1818 it varied from 
(4't5.) o 3 five 
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—^- five to* six per cent. From 1818 to 1830 it varied from four to three per cent i 

smd in 1831 it was reduced to two-and>a-haif per cent., which is the rate it 
now bears. 

Ap^diz, No. I 9 i xhe sum of 334,391/. of Bond Debt which has been shown to have been dis- 
charged, is the amount paid off, and which it was considered, under legal advice, 
Cornspondonco Could alone be counted as discharged from Surplus Profits, agreeably to the 37tli 
section of the^ct of 1813. Adding the amou^it of Bonds paid in on Sales, an 
Appm^i, Na 19 . “ctual or virtual reduction of the Bond Debt during the period was effected to the 
778 to 777,of 1834. extent of 805,999/. 

6. ProspecHoe Estimate. 

There appear to be three modes of computing the Prospective Condition of 
tlie Finances. 

Appendix No. 22. I. A Prospective Estimate of the whole state of the Finances of India at the 
close of the present term, accompanied with Remarks and Explanations on the 
part of the Court of Directors, has been laid before Your Committee. This 
Estimate is founded upon the Accounts of Revenue and Charge of 18^9-30, 
adjusted, in r^erence to future years, according to the latest advices received in 
March 183%. It takes into account, for the future, only such particular reduc¬ 
tions of Charge as are specifically directed to be carried into effect. 
It is framed with reference to two different events: the continuance of the 
present system as a whole: and the continuance of the Territorial Adminis¬ 
tration, the Company relinquishing the Trade, or the cessation of that 
Administration. 

In the first case, the Court estimate that a deficiency of Revenue to defray all 
Charges at Home and Abroad will remain, amounting to 453,8S3/. Thi.>i U 
calculated on the supposition that the Territory will continue to receive the 
advantage of the Board’s Rates of Exchange. 

In the second case, it is computed that, in consequence of the Territory 
having to make its Remittances unaided by the Trade, and at the Mer¬ 
cantile Rates, instead of at the Board’s Rates, the deficiency will amount to 
813,%09/. 

A computation has also been made of the probable effect, on tlie result ul 
the foregoing Estimate, of the liquidation of Clainis tlie aniouiil of which is 
uncertain or under discussion. These Claims are, 1st. A dorm.mt Claim 
to a Balance of Expenditure on account of the Wars which jireceded the 
acquisition of the Dewamiee, amounting to S,(il{i,113/., not including Interest. 
%d. A Claim to have the Bond Debt, amounting to about S,C00,00()/., con¬ 
sidered as a Territorial Charge; and tid. Certain rights of property abroad, the 
value of which is not computed in money. Supposing the two first Claim.s 
to be conceded, the Interest upon the Principal of the Bond Debt, at 
the present rate of 2^ P®‘' “"d upon the amount of the first Claim, 

at 5 per cent., would form a further annual charge upon the Territory of 
270,805/. 

Appmdix, No. 23. By an Estimate,- signeil by the Accountant of tlie India Board, an improve¬ 
ment is sitown upon the Court's Estimate, by wliicli the deficiency is reduced, 
in the first case, froiq 453,823/. to 123,253/.; and in the second, from 813,-309/. 
to 560,924/. 

It has been seen that a considerable part of the augmented deficiency in 
the second case arises from a difference in the Rates of Exchange. In the 

Estimates 


* Under the 46 Ck) 0 > thu Iniereni wan allowed tv be the same aa Kxclu!(|aer Bilia, tho Holder 
inyiiiK Froporiy Tax. Afivrwardtt fcho Cumpauy [mid iUo Property Tax Ter tUv licddur ui 
addition to aUowing d per cent. Intercut. 
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Estimates prepared at the India House and at the India Board, the Remit- — 
tance to this Country is computed at an exchange of Is. p.Wd.* But‘App*. No. 22 . 
opinions have been confidently ex^nressed, that tlie necessary amount of 
Remittance could be effected from India at Is. lid. .Should this opinion 1318of 1832. 
prove to be well-founded, the deficiency, in the event of a separation of Trade 
and Government, estimated upon the principles of tl»e Court of Directors, as 
adjusted by the Accountant of the India Board, would amount only to 
W 7 ,G 16 U 

II. The Prospective Estimate may be considered witli reference to the 
reductions which have been recommended by the Indian Civil Finance Com¬ 
mittee. If all these reductions were carried into effect, the above deficiency 
of 407,6161. would, according to the Estimate of that Committee, be reduced 
to 55 , 3791 . Some, however, of these reductions would involve important 
alterations of system, and could only be adopted under the authority of the 
l.egislature. 

III. It has been seen that, according to the statement of the Accountant 
General of Bengal, the amount of Charge has not been fully rciluced, as 
prescribed by the Court of Directors, to the standard of I8®3~24, and that the 
amount of reductions which remain to be made is Rupees 54,93,06.3, or, at the 
rale of 1*. lid. per Sicca Rupee, 596,4181. This amount, being only the 
result of a general direction, is not taken into account in the Prospective 
Estimate of the Court, which, it ha.s been already explained, allows only for 
those particular reductions of Charge which have been specifically ordered. 

If, however, the Local Governments succeed in carrying into effect the general 
orders of the (’ourt in 1897, there would then be a surplus of Revenue over 
Charge amounting to 118,8091. 

'I’he results above stated apply to the year 18.34. About the year 18.36 it is 
expected that the Fund now annually set ai>art for the discharge of the Debts 
of the late Nabobs of'the Carnatic will be sufficient for its jiurpose. By the 
cessation of the payment on that account, it is estimated that, at the exchange 
liist-incntioned, the Charges will be reduced, and the results improved, to the 
extent of 109,,3871. 

As regaril.s. the prospect of the Revenue, it may be expected, that tho.se 
.Social and Political ImprovemeuLs which have been mentioned, as having 
hitherto contributed to its increa.se, will continue to operate. 

On tile other hand, the Revenue derived from Opium is said to he endangered 72.293 to 296 . 
by the competition of Opium grown under a system of Free Cultivation in 
Malwa. And the attention of Your Committee lias been railed to the uncertainty ‘ 
wliich lias been found to attach to the realization of prospective Estimates of 
the Indian Revenues, framed upon the scale of former years. Tables, exhibiting 
the variations of actual Accounts from the sketch and regular Estimates which 697 , & 9 H of 1832 
had been previously formed, have been laid before Your Committee, and are 
inserted in the .Appendix. “■ 

The prospect of a continued aid to the Finances from the Commercial Funds 
of the Company apjrears to he uncertain. Under the existing system, the Profit Commercial Series, 
upon the Inflia Trade has been converted into an increasing loss (observing 
Iiowever the Board’s rates in the computation), and that upon the China Trade 
has also gradually declined. In the event of a total separation between the two 
Branches, tlie Territory would of course cease to derive, either directly or 
indirectly, a^y extraordinary advants^e from Trade. 

It has airdady been shown that, upon tlie supposition of the cessab'on of the 
Company’s 'I’erritoriai administration, a sum of money is claimed on account of * 

expen.ses incurred previously to the acquisition of the Dewannee, and that a 
claim is likewise preferred to certain Forts, Towns, Islands, Territories, and 

4 Rights, 
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Rigltts, obtained by purchase, amicable grant, or n^ociation, previously to that 
event. It is likewise alleged, that the Territorial Branch will stand indebted to 
the Commercial Branch, at the expiration of the present term, in a sum of 
between four and 6ve millions; and it is urged, that tlie whole of the Indian 
Debt, notwithstanding that the Company is bound for it, is a charge on the 
Indian Territory. On the other hand, the interests of the Territwy, and the 
rights and claims of the Territorial creditors, would require to be investigated 
and considered. 


The Commercial IiiQUtuiES of Your Committee have embraced, 

I.—The State and Results of the East India Company’s Commerce. 

II.—The Commerce of India in relation to the General Interests of Trade 
and Navigation. 


I.— The State and Results of the East India CoMrANv’s Commebce. 

Appeailix, No. 2. A STATEMENT of the results of tire Company’s Commercial operations has 
been made, which, .'ilthougli not founded upon principles strictly and indisputably 
accurate, is presumed to be a close approximation to the truth. 

It Iras been already shown that the nominal Capital of the Company, upon 
which Dividends are paid, is 6,000,000/. Since the year 1794 there has beeit 
no subscription. 

£3 Uoo. 3. c. loS. Tire Dividend to the Proprietors upon tire nominal Capital is by Law limited 
to lOl per cent, on tire above amount. This rate of Dividend has been 
regularly paid since the commencement of the presettl Term. It docs nut, 

Eviileaci! Wore iiowcvei', exceed ‘U. I8s. per cent, oit the Capital really employed. 

Lurdti, i». V2. 

CommoreiHt Smos, The actual amount of the Capital, as computed by the Court on the l.st May 
1829, is 21,102,182/. Its component pairs are as follows; 

«Cinh- - £1.49.1,187 C.xsli at Homc and Abroad, and property in the Public Funds - 
7 i)o ,»42 Goods and Merchandize at Home and Abroad 

-J_ Property afloat, and Freight advanced thereon 

£9,180.190 Debts due to the Company at Home and Abroad for Goods sold 
and Advances for Investment - - - 

Buildings and Dead Stock - • ... 

East India Annuities ..... 

Commiwiat Scricn, Due from the Territorial Branch, exclusive of 

Interest ... . i. 3,().%,.'iSl 

Interest as computed by tlie Court - l,.036,O78 

Amount expended by the Commerce (or 
Articles not chargeable till shipped - - 59,2'1'7 


'2,18(),129 

7,.‘)8.'{,9.S1 

a,5dl,897 

2,227,19.7 

1,4.67,967 

l,2i)7,.7C0 


4,631,906 


£. 

Deduct, 

Debts at Home (Bills of Exchange unpaid. Freight, Customs, 
Proprietors of Private Trade, &c.) - - £.1,300,226 

Debts in China and India . - . - 234,177 


£. 


22,636,.785 


1,534,403 

21,102,182 


This amount is exclusive of the Bond Debt. 
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Xlie Return to tlie Capital, which, on the 1st May 18H, was 19,211,(1841., - 

was,in the Mecn Years 1814-1.3lol 838-29,*20,488,‘379/.. inchiditig l,.3;iG,078/., 
the Interest on the lialuiice due I’roiii tlie 'I’erriloriid Bramh, whicli 
is rather inoru titan Scveti per Cent, per attnum. Of tite .sutn of 
20,488,879/. there lias been paid in Dividends 9,450,000/. and in 
Interest upon the Bond Debt 2,585,346/., leaving a Snrpliis of 8,'t53,033/., 
whereof, it has been already shown, there have been applied in the 
liquidation of Home Bond Debt 805,999/., and to Territorial purposes 
4,923,031/. 


It appears front the above Table, that, of the Caitilal, 1,968,502/. is inve.stcd OoramcrelalSeries, 
in East India Ainuiitiea ttiid other I’liblic Fiimls, and 4,f)81,9O0/. is for 
Principal anil Interest due front the Territory. The fiirtlier sum of 1,291,768/. 
is the value of the East India House and Warolioiisi^^. Tlicse several snins 
make a total of 7,895,176/., which deihictcd from the before-ineiitioiieil amount 
of Capital (21,102,182/.), leaves 1.3,207,006/. apjtlieahle to llie comhict of the 
Company’s Iniliaiinil (9iiim Trade. 


(lomiui’Pt'uil S( lies, ntalpmonl lo ^o. 3. 


Upon the India Trade there has heeit, dining 
the above-nienlioiied peiiod, a loss of 27.8,707/.; 
tilioii tlie Ciiina rradc, a gain of l.'i,'U 1,11 W. 

If the Mercantile Kales of Excliange had heen 
used in the Aceoniit between the two Biaiiclies, 
it is coinptiled that a laiger Protit upon tlie Trade 
would have been e.xliiliited. 


'^riie Coniinerei.il Keeeipts of tlie Compniy are 
derived from seveial sources besides their ('lima 
and India Trade. ’I'hey ueeivea jirolit fiom tlie 
iiimiageinent of Private 'J’r.ide (Joods, Iroiit the eitiployment of their own 
.8|ii|i-, IVoin Iiiteiesi on Annuities and on (ioveiiiineiil Slock, and from 
Interest on Adv.niees to the Territorial lii'.ineli. The Total Prolit 
ileiived friiin lhe.se s-iiirees, diiriiig the 15 years ending 1829, was 
5,.'3.'/,',67,'!/. 


liiJia T'rade. 

j India and 
China Trade. 

.Vvi 

wViuiiuil ! Aniiiial 

Awrofte 

Annual 

iVufit 

.i*. 1 £. 

isii.r>(o I'jiacui'i:) 

ihl'/.'Oie IW-Jll!- • 

:>.< iiU.s'i.s 29 1. . 

£. 

1.5:Hi.799 

H7:>.432 

tiR5,9lU 

i 

Amiiial I'rolii «« hutiaaiitlChma'l j 

Trlulf duTiii}? Ilk’r> yisi^ - */ ’ ’ 


.Aiiiiiiul A\'fraci'ni’:ill«ith<Ts>mmt< »r J’nilil 30C,&'14 


Since the year lS3|i-'.’5, the Company have ceased to export Merrhan- 0136of 1832. 
dizc lo India. Their only Export-', since tliat period, liaee heen Military 
and Political .Stoics. '1 lieir motives for diseoiitiniiiiig their J'lxport s73ofitIitu. 
J rude aiv staled to liiive Iteeii, fii-t. the dillieully ot ohlainiiig anv articles 
of Indian Prodnee or .Maniitiicliiie tliatwouhl afford 11 reiiiiltanee to l.ondon, 
even at .several peiiee in the Kiipee below the jiar of Exchange j and 
secondly, the large liakinee dito liom the Territorial to tlie Comn1erei.1l 
PilUIK'h. 


The only Articles imported he the Company into England from India 
are Haw Silk, some Silk Piece-goods, .Saltpetre .mid Indigo. The Indigo 
is piirehased by the Compaity at Calciitia; the Kaw Silk and .Saltpetre 993 to 1001. 
arc prepared in tlieir l'’uctorie.s j and the .Silk Piece-goods (Bandamioes) 1024-3, of 1832. 

arc 


’ The Aiiiuuiit shown lo have heen reulisitHh in No. 3 of Commoirtal Series, is . 
IX'duet, 

Amount of Loss» atatoil in No. 4 of llin same SerIe^, to have been suHlained In 
the iimviiiiou ol'.Suun for the FiiMic. 


40,797 


20,488,079 


^44t5.) 


K 
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1121 to 112.1. 

Com. ll«p. 1830^ 
powiiiu. 


97310 987,011832. 


1059. 


Appendix, No. 27. 


1820-21. 


53 Geo. S, c. 155, 
•. 67. 
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are obtained at Cossimbuzar, by Contracts witli tlie Head Weavers, to whom 
advances are previously made. Sugar was included in the Company’s Imports 
until very lately, but has now been discontinued. 

The Company’s principal Export from India to China is Cotton from Bengal 
and Bombay. Their Cotton Factories at Madras have been abolished. The 
Cotton is purchased at the princi}>al Marts in the interior of India by the 
Company’s Agents. The large Export Trade in Opium to Chins is exclusively 
in tlie hands of the Private Merchants. 

Their only Import into England from China is Tea. Their Importa¬ 
tion ol' Nankeens was discontinued in ISltid, and that of Raw Silk in 
IHiit., both having been attended with a loss. The Home Market is now fully 
supplied with these Articles by private Importation from Singapore and other 
places. 

The Import Trade of the Company from India to England, being 
attended with loss, is carried on only as affording the means of 
remittance. 


Mocle o/ (kdarinff t}te Dividend. 

Statements are annually prepared for the information of the Court of 
Oirecturs, previou.sly to their taking into consideration the rate of Dividend 
to i)e by tliein recommended to the Court of Proprietors lor declaration. 
For eacli year since 1814-15, these Statements'have been laid before Vour 
Committee. They appear, in the earlier part of the perioil, to have consisted 
of Abstract Statements of Profit and Loss upon the Company’s Goods .sold 
in the March and September .Sales, and of other Profits resulting to the 
Company in England, together with the ultimate Surplus liable to a Territorial 
appropriation. 

Af a later period, Accounts in greater detail were presented, distinguishing 
the India from the C.'hina Trade, and .specifying the jirime cost of the Invcst- 
nient, the Freight, the (Charges, the .Sale Anionnt, and the net Profit or Loss on 
all Goods .sold by the Company; and sboyving also the Hume Profits and 
Receipts, and the Net Proceeds of the Commerce in Great Britain, after all 
.Adjustments and after defraying all Charges. 

The Interest on the Bonds forms a Charge upon the Commercial Fund, out 
of which the Dividends are jiaid. This Fund consists of the Net Commercial 
Proceeds computeil as above. Any ultimate Suiplus, after the Dividends are 
paid, constitutes .Surplus thrmniercial Profit, applicable, by I-aw, to the 
di.scharge of India Debt or of Homo Bund Debt. 
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Comparative View of the Commercial Property in 1814 and 18S0. 


The Value of the Commercial Property on the 
Ist May 1814, after providing for all outstanding 

demands, was.*£19,211,984 

On the 1st May 1829, its value was - - - t 21,968,510 


£ 


Commercial 
ScrioH, No. 4. 


Improvement in 1829 


2,456,526 


in the above Statement the Home Bond Debt is not included. 
Its amount on Ist May 1814, was - - £4,601,892 

on Ist May 1829 - - - 3,795,892 


Decrease of Home Bond Debt, which was effected by 1 
the application of Surplus Profits . . . . ] 

The improvement of the Commercial Concern, added to 
tlie diminution of the Home Bond Debt, would produce 
a more favourable Balance by . . . . . 

Adding to this sum the amount applied from Surplus 
Commercial Profits to the liquidation of Indian Debt 

The Improvement would amount to • 


8(15,999 


3,262,525 

4,923,021 

8,185,547 


liemtt of llte Two Branches combined : 

The deterioration of the Territorial Property has been shown, 

(but upon a principle which is liable to considembic ad¬ 
justment,) after applying the Surplus Commercial Profits 
to llio liqiiidatiun of its Debt, to be 11,622,4221., but 
without that appropriation, it would have Wn - - 16,545,4(53 

The Net Deficiency or Deterioration of the twol 

Branches combined, between 1814 and 1829,1 8,3.59,917 
will therefore have been, in the view here bikcn.J 


♦ Tho Total Value of l*r«norty tii IKI4 i> statedt iu Aoconni No. 4 of 
(Vmmeruial Sorie<, at. -.- - • ,4.' 

Which K'quii'cw t!»« following a(lju.<4tmentH. as nliowotl in the naiiH* Aeeonut i 
Dfduel., Amount of Spici'-n from the Molui't'aK, tin* pnuvctlii 
of whu’h have bivn allowed to Hit* Maje^tyV 
Oovemmrnt - • - - - - - i‘2iH,4ls 

Anumnt of Buildinga and other lh>Ad Slock in lii> 

dia, writteu off nitiCR 1814.78,G2.j 

Amount of i>eblH due to the Coiii}mny on Ist May 

^ 1814 - ditto -.Il0,.’)as 

Value of Buildings for Territorial puriKises, iiududed 
in 1814, but since separated .... TtVIll 

- 023,02.3 

X 19,211,981 


t Value of ConimcriTHl Pi’opeiiy in 1829, as befin’fs -(ated - C 2I.I02,lS2 


Add, Amount of DonA Stock. 

- i 2K(*fi8,dlO 

Surplus unapprf^iriated ’ 2,724,013 

' X'IM,944,497 

Add, Vrofit estimated on Gooch., laore in J814 than in 1829, i 291,>33) 

IX'duct, Difforcuco oxpliuned in a Moiuorauduui to No. 4 of* 

Commopcial Scries.24,064 

- 267,487 


H 


(445.) 
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FIKAHCE. 

II,_The CoMMEttCB of India in hislation to the Oenerao 

Inteiiests of Trade and Navigation. 

Under tliis head of liiiiiory Yoiir Committee Imve received miicli valuable 
iiiformatioD, altlioiigli, iu consequence of llie approaching termination of the 
Session, it wilt not be practicable to found upon the Evidence any detailed 
.statement. 

The attention of Your Committee has been turned chiefly to those points 
which do not appear to have been embraced in the inquiries, cither of the 
(Committee of the Commons upon the China 'J'rade (1830), or of the previon.s 
Committees (1821-£2-3) of the Lords and the Commons upon Foreign 
Trade. 

Papers relative to the Commercial aff.urs of India, addressed, by various 
Individuals and Commercial IJodies, to the Secretary of the Board of 
Control, have been laid before Your Committee. They consist of Answers 
to Queries which had been circulated by that Department, and have 
reference to the Commercial facilities which have been aflbrded since the 
opening of the Trade with India iu ISM—the increase of the Trade—the 
nature and extent of that Increase-the System pursued hy the Company 
in the conduct of their Commercial Transactions in India—the practical 
cflects of tiu! union of (iovernment with Trade in India—the Commercial 
.System of tiie Company in England—the operation of the means em¬ 
ployed by the Company in order to eftect the Remiltauecs required in this 
Country—the various modes in which such Remittances might he effected 
_the state of the Exchanges generally, as between India and other Coun¬ 
tries—the probable eftect of withdrawing the Executive authority from 'frade 
in India—the Commcrcwl Arrangements with Foreign .States—the Financial 
bearings of the present system of Trade—and measures ealcnlatcd to 
improve or increase tho number of the Exporuibic I’rodnctions of India, 
Commercial Ap- or generally to advance the interests of Indian Commerce. 'Ihc whole ol' 

praidix, No. 4. these Answci'.s, consolidated under their re.spective heads, will he foinul in the 
«Vr fiUo Financial * 

Api>endix, No. 3H. Appendix. 

Further Reluriis will he found in the .Ipp.n li'i, illustrative of the state ol 
the Trade between Great llrilain, India ami China, rliowrng the Value of the 
Imports and Exports, and distinguishing tlie Trade of the Company, of other 
British Subjects, ami of Foreigners : Ami showing the Nmiiher of Vessels 
and Amoimt of Tonnage annually entered inwards at the Ports of the Uiiiled 
Kingdom, from places East of tho (’ape of Good Hope. Returns also are given, 
for a .scries of years, of the (Juanlilie.s of each Article, Imported into, or 
Exported from, as well as the Number of Ships entered inwards, and 
cleared outwards, at Bengal, Madras and Bombay; and of the Quantities 
of each Article of Internal Commerce received at the Presidencies, in its 
transit from, or to, the Interior. Separate Keturns have also been obtained, 
.showing, for a series of years, the course and re.sults of the Indian Trade in 
Bullion. 

Evidence has lilcwise been received as to the means of extending the 
Trade with Asia; the Navigation by Steam; and the capability of India to 
jirodiice articles of leading importanee in Commerce, sncli as Cotton, 
Sugar, Tea, Coffee, Rice, Tobacco, Silk. The difficulty of providing 
Rtiurns, ami the bad quality of the Products of India, appear to he con- 
■ sidered the chief Obstacles to an extension oi' Trade. The ebief Remedies 

ttommoreial Ap- "'•'ieli have been suggested by various individuals are, 1. A Rcduetioii of 
Iioudix, No. 4. the Duties in England on tlie iin])ortation of Indian Produce: SI. The 

Removal 
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Removal of tlie Transit Duties in India: 3. A relaxation of the existing ~ 
Ucstrictions again.st Europeans proceeding to India, and residing and holding 
l.jinds there; 4 - A more efficient Protection to Person and Property in India; 

Opening the Trade with China: 0. A complete withdriiwal from Trade on 
the part of the Government of India. 

Your Committee are unable to enter at prestent into an examination irf 
these suggestions; but, with reference to the first of them, they have inserted 
in the Ajtpendix an important Statement, showing the Rates of Duty Ciininii.riMai Ap- 
(Customs and Excise) which have been chargeable in lingland on all a- 

Articles, the produce of the East Indies, since the year 181i2, together with 
those which arc chargeable upon like Articles, being the luodiice of other 
countries. 

A Digest is given in the Appendix of the whole of the Commercial 
Evidence which has been taken .since the Ucpoit on the China I railc **1'' 
Iteforc the Comnfittees of the Lords and Commons, in J8dU, IbdO-cfl, anil ^ ' 

1831-1832. 


(445.) 
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III.— Revemte. 


IN tl)e examination of the Revenue System of India Witnesses i»ve been 
examined, and Documentary Evidence has been received. 

The Gross Revenue of the East India Company derived from the following 
sources, Land Revenue, Salt, Opium, Transit Duties, Custom Duties, 
iSayer and Abkarce Duties, including Moturpha Tax, Town Duties, Wheel 
'lax, Tobacco Tax, Post-office, Stamps,.and Pilgrim Tax, amounted, on an 
average of three years ending 1829-30, to 20,129,7301- The Net Revenue 
amounted to 17,861,71*1.* 


LAND REVENUE. 

In India the Land Revenue forms, as has been already shown, the principal 
Income of the State, and the modes of its administration differ chiefly in the 
degree in which the Officers of the Government engage in the detailed 
Assessment and Collection. 

The most summary of these modes may be called, for the sake of a general 
name, the Zemindary System. It in.iy be tiiken as including all those cases 
in which any portion of laind, beyond that of a village, is rated at a 
cerlain sum in the gross, and the payment of the sum engaged for by an 
individual (or small number of individuals) called Zemindar, and sometimes 
by other names. 

The inlcrinedialo system is what has been projterly denominated the 
Village Sy.stem. Under tins system, each village is rated separately at an 
aggregate sum for the village, and the headman of the village c.igages or is held 
engaged for the amount. 

The system in greatest detail is that where the fields occupied by 
each Cultivator aie rated separately, and in w'hich he makes his payment 
directly to an Officer of the Government. This has been railed the 
Ryotwar System, .from the word Ryot, which is the specific name of the 

Cultivator. 

* 

'J'he Zemindary system, as now described, includes a variety of cases, 
in respect to amount, from two or a few villages, to a whole district or 
a province; it includes also the cases in which the Zemindar claims an 
liercditiiry right to his office, and those in which he only engages for one 
or more years. The British Government has introduded a new variety in 
Bengal, by recognizing all the Zemindars as hereditary, and fixing the 
assessment or sum to be levied on each in perpetuity. This is what is 
sometimes understood by tlie Zemindary system, though it is properly 
speaking only a variety of the system, arbitrarily created by ourselves. 

The 


• The Cliergi’s incliiiUid in the Stntomsnt of the Not Revenue »ro tlioso of Cullcctioti and 
Maiiagviravnt wily, anti do not pinbrnoo Advances for tho Maiinfacttire of Salt and Ol>iniu, 

The Ratea of fexoliango omployod in converting tho Indian Monies into Sterling, aro those used 
in tho Accounts of Indian Revenues and Charges laid before Tarlianiont, viz. it. wt Bengal Cnrrcnt 
Rupee : S». pir Pagoda, equivalent to Sj Madras Bnissis t and 2». 3d. Iicr Bombay Rupee. 
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The Village system has also this variety, Uiat in some cases tltere are 
individuals or families who claim a right to be the instruments for making up 
and paying the aggregate sum ; in other cases, those agents are chosen by the 
village, or the officers of Government. 

The only variety in the Eyotwar system, which it seems necessary to mention 
here, is that where a sum in the aggregate is assessed upon each Kyot for the 
whole of what he cultivates, and that in which a particular assessment is made 
of each field, and the payment of each Ryot is made up of tbfe several sums 
charged upon his several fields. This latter mode, which was that introduced 
by Sir Thomas Munro, for the sake of greater accuracy, very often goes by the 
name of the Ryotwar system exclusively. 

In tl»e 5th Report of the Select Committee, 1812, a full view is given of these 
various systems up to tliat period, since which a vast mass of information has 
been obtained on all subjects connected with India. Your Committee will 
commence with noticing that portion of the British Territorial possessions 
which are under the “Permanent Zemindary Settlement” in the Bengal 
Presidency. They comprise an extent of 149,782 square miles, in Bengal, 

Behar, Orissa and Benares, with a population of upwards of 35,5000,000 
(exclusive of the Benares Provinces, from which there is no Return made), 
and yielding a Revenue, under permanent assessment, of 3,24,70,85:1 sicca jC 3 , 766,619 ster- 
rupees. hog- 

A great body of Evidence has been taken on the nature, object and con¬ 
sequences of this Permanent Zemindary Settlement, and Your ('onnuittee 
cannot refrain from observing that - it does not appear to have answered 
the )iurposes for which it was benevolently intended by its aiilhur. Lord 
Curnw.allis, in 1792-3. The I'lnance Committee at Calcutta, in their lie|)ort 
12th .July 1830, acknowledge tliat “in the Permanently-settled Districts 
in Bengal, nothing is settled and little is known but the Government 
Assessment.” 

The causes of this failure may be ascribed, in a great degree, to the error of 
assuming, at the time of making the Permanent Settlement, that the rights of all 
parties claiming an interest in the I.and were sufficiently established by usage 
to enable the Courts to protect individual rights ; and still more to the measure 
which declared the Zemindar to be the hereditary Owner of the soil, whereas 
it is contended that he was origimdiy, with few exceptions, the mere hereditary 
Steward, Representative or Officer of the Government, and his undeniable 
hereditary property in the Land Revenue was totally distinct from properly 
in the Land itself. 

Whilst, however, the amount of Revenue payable by the Zemindar to 
the Government became fixed, no efficient measures appear to have been 
taken to define or limit the demand of the Zemindar upon the Ryots 
who possessed an hereditary right of occupancy, on condition o^ either 
cultivating the Land or finding Tenants to do so. M'ithout going into 
detail to show the working of the system, it may be proper to (|uote the 
opinion of Lord Hastings, as recorded in 1819, when he held the office 
of Governor-General of Indut. “ Never,” says I-ord Hastings, “ was there 
a measure conceived in a purer spirit of generous humanity and disinterested 
justice, than the plan for the Permanent Settlement in the Lower Province.s. 

It was worthy the soul of a Cornwallis. Yet this truly benevolent purpose, 
fashioned with great care and deliberation, has, to our painful knowledge, 
subjected almost the whole of the Lower Classes throughout these provinces 
to most grievous oppression} an oppression too, so guaranteed by our 
pledge, that we are unable to relieve the sufferers; a right of ownership in 
tlie soil, absolutely gratuitous, having been vested in the person through 
whom the payment to the State was to be made, with unlimited power to 
(4W) H 4 wring 
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REVENUE. 

- ulinpf from liis cop-ircciiors an exorbitant rent for the use of any part of the 

Land.” 

..All opinion not less strong was recorded at the .same time by Sir E. 
Colebrooke, then a member of the Supreme Council, who observed, tliat 
“ the errors of the Settlement were two-fbid; first, in tlic sacrifice of wliat 
iniglit be denomimitctl the Yeomanry, by merging all tillage rights, whe¬ 
ther of proptVty or of occupancy, in the all-devouring recognition of the 
Zemindar’s permanent property in the soil; and then leaving the Zemindar 
to make his settlement with tlie Peasantry as he might choose to 
reijuire.” 

If then the conclusion may be formed that the Permanent Settlement 
of Lord Cornwallis has failed in its professed object, it must be a matter of 
anxious inquiry to ascertain how tiir the evils of the system are capable of being 
remedied. 

Sc) long as the Zemindar p.aya his fixed as.sessment, the Government have 
not yit iniertered to regnlale the Cidtivator’s rates; but where arrears accrue, 
and a i)nhlie sale of the Zemiudary Tenure, as prescribed by the Hcgnlatiuns, 
take.s place, excej)! the sacrifice on aceonntofpurcha.se money is very great, 
the .Authorities at Home have directed every Zemiudary Tenure ‘‘to be 
pmehased oil the jiart of the Governineiit, and then settled with the Ryots on 
the Ryot war iniiiciple.” 

This Order it ap|)ears has, as yet, had little ]iractical cfi’ect in the 
lloiigal Presidency, where it was at first opposed by the Local .Aiitlio- 
Iilies. 

.Alilioiigh such purchase and resumption of tlic right to manage the Laud 
I’eveinu! is the best mode for the (iovoriimcnt to acquire the power of clleotiial 
inteircreiiee in hehalfiif the Uyiit.s, the saciifice of money requisite lor tlie 
purpose would he so great as to iinpedu the working of the .system, if the .sales 
of/cmiiulaiies, Kir dclaolt of payment, were nmncroiis and extensive; and 
unless tlic (lovernnicnl slioidd, either by public or private purchase, aeqnirc 
the Zemimlary tcmire, it would, under the existing Regulations, be deemed 
a hie.ich of laith, without the eonseni of the Zemindars, to interfeii' 
directly lielween the Zemindars and the Uyots lor the puipose of fixing the 
Amount of the Land Tax dcm.indahle from the latter under the .Settlement 
of I/!)'--.'). 

It is, al the s.une lime, Migge.sled, (amongst other imjiortant and valuable 
consiilcratloiis, in an able Paper on the Land Revenue which has been furnished 
to Yonr C'oinmilteo by Mr. .\. 1). Camphcll, laic a Collector, under the Madras 
Prcsidgticy), lliat willioiit altering tlie existing Law, wliich rendeis the Zi- 
miiidary I'enine .saleable for arrcais of Jiimnia, it miglit be expedient, in 
practice only, to suspend sncli sale, and on an arrear aecrning, merely to attach 
and continue the atlaelmient of the Land Revenue, as in the case of theuneient 
r«fePsperilltlic Zemiiiilaries under llii! .Madras Government; but it is recommended that 
Apponaii, N,i. 6, j„ „|| of snsp.eiided .Sule.s, tlie Ciovernment authorities slioidd lie 

•ilgll'rtst'ng u AumU* - • 1 • I I V 1 

of tieiilL'me It. (>mpo\vei'e(i to ctlcet a fair and oquiUibie settlement between the Zetnituiurs 
and the resident Ryots, tbiinic d ujion tlie peculiar tenures and local usages 
ofcacli District. 

Tlie P.q)er before adverted to also shows the inexpediency of selling 
tlie Zemimlary Tenure, iiide.ss the Government itself becomes the piir- 
chaser, points out the evils of u transfer to individuals unconnected with 
aiu'icnt Zemindary tainilies, ami sliows the advantage of the Tenure being 
ailaclieil and managed by the Government Officers. Another objection to 
ilic Permanent Settleinenl is, that it has lieen the cause of the “ Village 

Accountants’ 
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Accountants” falling into disuse; tlieir office is stated to be one of great utility, 
and a thorough reform of it to be necessary before the payments to be made by 
the Ryots can be adjusted in a satisfactory manner. 


BENGAL. 


Ceded Pbovinces: —Total Revenue ------ £ 1 , 757 , 672 . 

CoKftUEREU Provinces Ditto.#, 365 , 523 . 


Population of these Upper or Western Province.s, by 
32,206,806. 


Returns of 1820, AppendiitoRepoit 
mil Oct 1831, 

|1. 703. 


In the cai ly part of his (Tuvernment, Lord Hastings thought that it was 
not practicable to introduce the Ryotwar system into the Upper Provinces 
of Bengal; but by the following Extract from a Minute by the Governor- 
General in Council, dated 1 st August 1822, his Lordship appears to have 
altered his views on this important subject; 


“His Lordship in Council sees e\ery day more and more reason to bo Minute of the 
satisfied, that without a detailed .lummabtmdy being made and carefully re- 
corded, as far as may be practic.tble, there can be no security for the rights of I Aup. 1822, 
the Ryots under any system of management. ' f”"*" 


“ A .Settlement so conducted will embrace in its scope the interests of Para. 24. 
millions.” “ In itself, a system of Ryotwar .Settlement would not appear to 
involve any serious difficidties; on tiie contrary, due advertence being had to 
the diflerent Clas.ses and their dilferent privileges, it would seem, when well 
administered, to be the system of all others best calculated to secure the 
pro.spcrity and comfiwt of the great body of the people.” 


To secure these grc.it objtH'ts an accurate .Survey appears to be requisite, and 
on this head Your Committee may again refer to Lord Hastings’s opinion, as 
expressed in the same ^liuute. 

Lord Hastings says, “ Tln re can bo no assiir.mee of the slate of piopcrty 
in any Pergunnah being fully developed, unless the llcvcnue OiRccr shall 
be enabled to eondiicl his inquiries on the spot, village by village, pro¬ 
ceeding upwards, ifom the peisous who till the ground to the Government 
itself, and noticing distinctly ail the Classes who share in the pro¬ 
duce or rent of Land, tiie extent of the interest of eacli, and the nature 
of the title by which it is hold, 'llie object being not only to ascertain 
and record the fiscal capabilities of the difi'ereiit Mehals, their extent 
and produce, and the cost of production, but also all interests attach¬ 
ing to the Laud: .is liir as practicable, the Collectors should ascertain, 
record and recognize tlic extent and nature of the Land •ccupied, 
the interest enjoyed by each Ryot, with the obligations attaching to 
cacli.” 


It is shown in Evidence that a Settlement is now in progress in tlie Ceded «>’ 1832. 
and Conquered Provinces, depending upon a very detailed inquiry into the 
.state of the .Ryots, and the various dealings and rights in the villages. It 
i.s expected tlmt the losult of this investigation will be a considerable 
increase upon some of the asse.ssinents now made, and a considerable decrease 
upon others; and that, upon the whole there may be some small aug¬ 
mentation of the Public Revenue. One of the sources from which an increase 
will be derived, is an assessment upon Lands heretofore concealed from the 
Collectors. 

The proper ascertainment and recognition and security of the several 
tenures and rights within the villages, are objects of the highest import¬ 
ers.) I ance 
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S696,ofl88ii. 


Sterling, 972,687/. 


1571, of 1882. 


1531, of 1882. 
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ance to the tranquillity of the Provinces, and ■will greatly tend to the represiion 
of crime. The natives of India have a deep-rooted attachment to hereditary 
rigitts and offices, and animosities originating from disputes regarding Lands 
descend through generations. 

In the general opinion of the agricultural population the right of the Ryot 
is considered as the greatest right in the country; but it is an untransferable 
rigliL It seems questionable, whether the Ryot himself can transfer it, or 
whether the (sovemment can transfer it. 

The Ryot may, if harassed by our assessment, leave his Lands, quit the 
neighbourhood, and return when he chooses and reclaim the Lands; and 
Ryots, holding them, will always resign them to him. The right never 
seems to die. 

This part of the Evidence before Your Committee has been particularly 
adverted to, as it is of so much importance that the Government cannot be 
too active in the protection of the cultivating classes; for the vital question 
to the Ryot i.s, the amount of .-issessment which he pays. In corroboration 
of this remark, Your Committee refer to a letter from the Court of Direc¬ 
tors to the Governor-General in Council at Bengal, dated as far back as 
ISRh .September lyW, in which they say, “In giving our opinion on the 
amount of the settlement, we have been not a little induenced by the con¬ 
viction that true policy requires us to hold this remote dependent dominion 
under as moderate a taxation as will consist with the ends of our 
Government.” 


MAllRAS. 

That portion of the Madras Presidency which is under Zemindary .Settle¬ 
ment includes 49,607 Square Miles, contains 3,941,021 Inhabitants, and was, 
in 1829-30, assessed at 83,11,009 Madras Rupees*. 

This Territory comprises nearly the whole of the Five Northern Circars, in 
which the collection of the Land Revenue was, at the introduction of the 
Permanent Settlement, confirmed hereditarily to a number of Zemindars, many 
of whom were descended from ancient families in that part of India. 

Some peculiar circumstances have prevented the alienation of these hereditary 
tenures by public sale, on account of airear.s of payment. They are 
to be found in the nature of the country, and in the character of the 
people, who, inhabiting a moiint.-unous district, are described to be a more 
resolute and energetic race than the natives of the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal. 

Their ,hill fiistnesses arc difficult of acce.<<s, and the climate in the valleys, at all 
time.s unhealthy, is peculiarly fatal to Europeansf. 

Although it appears that, in the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, doubts 
have been entertained whether the Company did not confer on the Zemindars 
rights to which they had not, in fiict, any original claim, Your Committee have 
it in evidence that in these Northern Circars the Zemindars had long been 
considered de fiicio Propiietors or Lords of the Soil, but the Witness also 
■slates that he did not, at the time of titrming the Permanent Settlement 
in this District, enter into any strict examination of the exact rights of 
the Ryots. 

Your 

* Tlic total Jaaimaot'the Uistricte under the Madnu Frwldenoy iu 1829-30 whs 8,12,38,014.8.11. 
Madras Rupees. 

f For more pHrlieuliir iufonuHtion on tbia Diatriet^ refer to Mr. GempboUX Paper, A pfooSt*, 
Mo. 6; and the Evidence of Bebert Aleiaadar, Esq., No. 1369, el eej, ef 1632. 
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Your Committee next proceed to notice that extensive portion of the Madras - 

Territories in which the Land Revenue is collected under a Ryotwar 
assessment*. 

This Assessment could not be made without an actual survey, and that work 
was commenced by Sir Thomas Munro, when he assumed the management 
of the Ceded Districts in 1800; and a full account of the manner in which so 
important a work was conducted is to be found in his Report of S6th 
July 1807. 

At that period, Sir Thomas Munro proposed and strongly urged upon the 
superior Authorities the expediency of making a reduction in the assessments of 
these Provinces, but his plan was not adopted. 

A Village Settlement was soon after introduced, which continued till h 4668, of 
1820. Sir Thomas Munro (then appointed Governor of Madras) caused the 
assessment to be lowered generally in the Districts under Ryotwar Settle¬ 
ments, and, in the Ceded Districts, to the rates recommended by him 
in 1807. 

This reduction was not completed in the Ceded Districts till 1825. M'hen 
Sir Thomas Munro quitted the Collectorsliip of those Districts in I 8 O 7 , the 
Public Revenue derived from I-and was 56,00,000 Rupees. In 1827, it was SusrKng, 640,0001. 
only 42,50,000 Rupees. *W14i 

There appears to be a strong analogy between the surveys executed by some 
of the Native Governments and those carried on by the British Authorities in 
the Madras Presidency. 

In Travancore, for insrance, a State connected with the East India Company 
by Subsidiary Treaties of Alliance, a Revenue Survey was periodically made, 
every 10 or 12 years, by the Native Government, and every Field, with its 
Proprietor and its Kent, inserted. 

The attention of Your Committee has been directed to the workings of the 
Ryotwar system in Coimbatoor, one of the Madras Provinces, considerable in 
extent, and containing great variety of soil. 

The .system was established in 1815, and appears, from the Evidence adduced, 
to have been successful. A Tabular Statement, furnished by Mr. Sullivan, of 
its results, up to 1828-29, shows a progressive increase of population, of stock 
in cattle, of the number of persons paying taxes, of the number of wells, and of 
the total amount of assessments; but a diminished average payment per head 
throughout the Province. 


BOMBAY. 

This Presidency includes 59,438 English square miles, and contains 
6,251,546 Inhabitants, exclusive of the Population of the Northern Concan, 
which contains 5,500 square miles of the above area, and from which there are 
no Returns. 

The several modes of Revenue Settlement under the Bombay Presidency, 
are Zemindary, Mouzawary, and Ryotwary. 

One, Witness deems all these modes equally good if the rights of individuals Kvidoner. before 
are well fixed, and due limits put to the amount of Assessment. P- ***• 

The advantages and disadvantages of the Ryotwar and Mouzawar (or Village) 1952, of iss 2 . 
system, have also been compared. 

The 


* Extent in Bqture Miles; PopaUtion; Amount of Bevenue.—Pufe Appendix to Seport 
printed 30 June 1831, 
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Tlie Mouzawar System affords facilities for collecting the Revenue at a 
trifling expense, and it tends to uphold and cncovirage the Pattels, a valuable 
class of men in an Indian Community. It docs, at the samelime, tend to throw the 
Cultivator so far under the authority of the Pattel, that he may suffer from 
oppression and extortion. 

The advantages of'the Ryotwar System are the direct opportunities which 
the Cultivator has of annually settling his payment with the Government, and 
of personal communication with the ruling Authorities. 

Some disadvantages are slated to arise from facilities afforded to the Ryot 
of concealing Land under cultivation, without the risk of information by 
his neighbour against him. It also cau.ses expense by the employment of 
numerous petty Revenue Officers, and, in collusion with the Ryot, frauds may be 
committed. 

Seeing therefore that there is no general system under this Presidency, but 
that the mode of collection is adapted to the circumstances of the country. 
Your Conrmittee revert to an observation made in a former part of their Report; 
viz. that let the system be what it may, the important questions to the Culti¬ 
vator are the amount of his asses-smeut, the proper definition of his rights, and 
the accurate registration in the village accounts of the sum which is to be 
demanded from him. 

To quote the opinion of Mr. Thackeray, in his elaborate Report of 
August 1807: “In whatever way it be done, the .Settlementought to be 
moderate. As long as the peo|)lc are not op]ircsscd with a heavy Land 
Tax, it little signifies bow it is collected. \Vhelhe,r a light Land Uevenue 
be collected through the medium of Collectors or MooUihdars, the country 
will thrive, but no system can make a heavy Laud Revenue easy; and 
under any system, a light Land Revenue will produce improvement and 
prosperity." 

M uch valuable information on the administration and collection of the Lund 
Revenue in the Deccan, in Giizzcrat and Cntch, and on the internal state of 
those districts, will be found in llie Evidence of Colonel Syke-s, and in that of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Barnewall. 


Although some valuable Evidence has been taken in this branch of the 
Inquiry, as to whether it would be injurious or beneficial to allow Eurojieans to 
purchase Lands and settle on them, Your Committee purposely abstain from 
entering upon the question in this plaec. There remains, however, one subject 
to which Your Committee bog leave m advert, as intimately connected with the 
prosperity of the Land Revenue. Nothing can be better calculated to give an 
impulse to the improvement of the I.and, when coltivation is backward and 
the means of improvement scanty, than the Opening of Foreign Markets 
to its Produce. Tins considenition places in u very strong light the im¬ 
portance of removing, or greatly tliiiiiiiisliing, the Obstructions to the 
admission of the Pioduce and Manufactures of India to the European, and, 
above all, to the British Market. 
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SALT MONOPOLY. 

The manufacture and original sale of Salt are, in Madras and the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal, held as a Government Monopoly, for the pur|K)8e of 
raising a Revenue applicable to the Public Service. 

Salt in Bengal is publicly disposed of by auction, at sales held monthly. The 
price at which Salt has been sold, on an average of three years, amounted to 
4r. Off. 8/(. per Maiind of 8Slb.s. Soz. 2drs., corresponding to Vis. 9d. sterling 
per cwt. This price is about S8S per cent, above the original costs and 
charges. In Madras, Salt is sold at a fixed price, which does not exceed one- 
founh of the average price at Bengal, but the rate of profit is nevertheless 
somewhat higher, inasmuch as the cost of production is comparatively 
small. 

The average amount of Net Revenue from the.se sources (luring three 
years docs not exceed £1,600,000; an amount which Your Committee 
conclude is too large to he given up, and which they have no reason 
to think could be commuted fur any other tax less onerous to the 
Inhabitants. 

As a substitute for the existing Monopoly, two other modes of collecting 
Revenue on Salt neces-siirily suggest themselves ; an Excise Duty on Salt 
manufactured within the Bengal Provinces, and a Duty on Importation. 

The collection of an Excise Duty on Salt manufactured for private 
account would not he ca^ily carried into effect, in con.^eqiience of the 
expense and difficulty of establi.shing an efficient superintendence; and it 
has been stated that Bengal might obtain a cheaper supply of Salt by 
im])ortation from the Coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, Ceylon, the 
Culpli of Persia, and even Great Britain, than by any system of home 
inanuliicturc. 

As the manufacture of .Salt by private individuals would thus endanger the 
security of the Revenue, it does not appear expedient to interfere with the 
existing Regulations on that head; but it is desirablo to adopt means for 
encouraging a supply of Salt by importation, in lieu of the manufacture by 
the Government. 

As it would be very inexpedient at once to abandon the home manufacture, 
and .IS it is doubtful whether a large supply of imjiorted Salt could he relied 
on from individual enterprize, while thiit manufiicture continues, and the price 
consequently remains under the control of the Government, it is desirable 
that they should, in the first instance, contract for the delivery of Salt, by 
advertisement, into the public warehouses of the port of Calcutta, at a certain 
price per ton. 

It is to be hoped that, under this system, the home manufacture might be 
gradually dimuiished, beginning in those districts in which the cost of production 
and loss of human life is the greatest, until so large a proportion of the con¬ 
sumption shall be supplied from abroad, that it might be safe to permit the free 
import of Salt under a Custom Duty, the Government sanctioning the manu¬ 
facture in such districts only (if any such there might be) where it could then 
be profitably carried on. 

Your Committee trust that, under such an arrangement, a material reduction 
might be effected in tlie price of .Salt, which would prove of the greatest ad¬ 
vantage to the Native Population of India, to whom a cheap supply of this 
necessary of life is of the utmost importance. 

(4*5.) I ;l 
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OPIUM MONOPOLY. 

The Monopoly of Opium in Bengal supplies the Govornroent with a Revenue 
amounting to S.R». 84,. 19 ,425, or Sterling Money £981,298 per annum, and 
the Duty which is thus imposed amounts to 301f per cent, on the cost of the 
article. 

In the prescjnt state of the Revenue of India it does not appear advisable to 
abandon so important a source of Revenue; a duty upon Opium being a tax 
which falls principally upon the foreign consumer, and which appears upon 
the whole less liable to objection than any other which could be 
substituted. 


Besides the present mode of collecting the Duty by means of a Govern¬ 
ment Monopoly, four other methods hare been suggested ; viz. 1st. an 
additional Assessment on Lands under Poppy cultivation; 2d, a Duty to be 
levied according to the value of the standing Crop when ripe; 3d, an Excise 
Duty on the Juice when collected; 4th, a Custom Duty on the Exportation 
of Opium. 

The Production of Opium being at present prohibited, except under 
the Government Monopoly, the plan of levying an additional Assessment 
on Lands under Poppy cultivation appears perfectly consistent with 
justice to the Proprietors and Cultivators ; such a plan would also allow 
perfect freedom to the employment of capital and industry in llie pro¬ 
duction of Opium, and it would not be liable (o those evils arising from 
Smuggling, which necessarily attend a system of high Custom and Excise 
Duties. But it is stated by some Witnesses, that to levy the present 
amount of Duty in this manner would be attended with great (iillirnitics, 
ari-sing from the nature of the tenure of Lands, the condition and feelings 
of the native Inhabitants, and the magnitude of the advance which would 
be required; and as it is evidently impossible to decide the question of 
the practicability of this plan without the mo.st minute and accurate 
knowledge of the state of the Countiy, Your Committee can only recom¬ 
mend this .suggestion as one well worthy the careful consideration of the 
Government. 

The plan of assessing the standing crop when ripe, according to its 
value, appears from the Evidence impracticable, not only on account of 
the extreme uncertainty of the Crop, but also from the circumstance that 
as the exudation and collection of the Juice continue lor several days, and 
are liable to be effected by every change of weather during that period, it 
would be impossible at any time to form a (iiir estimate of the probable 
produce. 

The plan of allowing the free cultivation of the Poppy, subject to an Ex¬ 
cise Duty on the Juice when collected, would be liable to insuperable objections, 
arising ftom the expense of collecting the Duty, and the impossibility of 
preventing the must extensive Smuggling. 

A Custom Duty on the exportation of Opium appears, in the view of 
experienced Witnesses, a desirable mode of taxation, inasmuch as it would 
leave the Producer unfettered, and would fall exclusively on the Foreign 
Consumer; but it would be incompatible with the present amount of the 
Revenue, on account of the encouragement it would offer to the Smuggler. 
Kj however, it should hereafter be found necessary or expedient to effect 
such a reduction in the price of Opium as should prevent any serious 
interference on the part of the Srauf^er, the substitution of a Custom 
Duty in the place of the pre^t Monopidy would be productive of great 
advantage. 


Although 
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Although the Government Monopoly rf Opium must in all probability, like . . 

all other monopolies, be disadvantageous, in consequence of the want of 
economy in die production, and tlie restriotions whicli it imposes on the 
employment of capital and industry, yet it does not appear to be productive of 
very extensive or aggravated injury; and unless it should be foun^ practicable 
to substitute an increased assessment on Poppy Lands, it does not appear that 
the present high amount of Revenue could be obtained in a less objectionable 
manner. * 

At the same time it must be recollected that die Revenue thus derived is of 
the most precarious kind, depending as it does on a species of Monopoly under 
which wc possess exclusive control neither over the produedon nor the con¬ 
sumption of the article: it has already been materially affected by the 
competition of the Opium of Malwa ; and ffom the continued increase of supply 
from that district, as well as from its improved quality, which has enabled it to 
fetch an enhanced price in the foreign market, it would appear that the same 
cause must in all probability hereafter produce a still greater reduction in 
the Kevenne. It would dierefore be highly imprudent to rely upon the Opium 
Monopoly us a permanent source of Revenue; and the time may probably 
not bo \ery far distant when it may be-desirable to substitute an Export 
Duty, and thus, by the increased production under a system of freedom, 
to endeavour to obtain some compensadon for the loss of the monopoly 
profit. 

.Another source of Revenue under this head, is the Duties collected on the 
transit of Malwa Opium through Bombay; the Government having for 
the two last years abandoned their attempted Monopoly of that article, and 
substituted a Permit or Transit Duty, which has been attended with satis¬ 
factory results. It is in evidence, that previous to this Regulation, two-thirds 
of the Opium of Malwa were carried by a circuitous route to the Portuguese ****’ 
bcttloincnt of Detnaun, and only one-third brought to Bombay; but latterly, 
no more thati one-tenth has been exported from Demaun, and the remaining 
nine-tenths have been shipped from Bombay, yielding to the Government 
a revenue of £200,000 for the current year. .41though there can be no 
doubt of the policy of this tneasure, it must be recollected that every 
additional facility which is afforded to the sale of Malwa Opium, will 
eventually enable it to enter with increased advantage into competition with 
the Opium of Bengal; a cotisideration which tends still more strongly to 
recommend either the adoption of the system adverted to in tlie preceding 
paragraph, or of some other equally calculated to meet such a 
contingency. 


TRANSIT DUTIES. 

A SYSTEM of Inland Transit Duties existed throughout India under ass, of 1832 . 
the Native rule; every great Zemindar exercised, with or without autho¬ 
rity, the power of levying Tolls on Merchandize passing through his 
territory. 

In some of our more recent acquisitions, the Native System is, or was at Evidence before 
least until lately, retained; and Duties of various amount levied at almost **** 
every .stage of the journey. In most of our Territories these various Tolls 
have been commuted for one general Duty, payable at the nearest station 
to the place whence the goods are despatched, and a Permit is issued by 
the Collector authorizing the goods to pass free to the place of their 
destination. > 

The general Duties substituted by the Company are lower than the Jf^****^®^ 
aggregate Frontier Duties levied under the Native Covemmenta. This ' 

(4dA.) t 4 ^ . appetin 
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appears to be the sole advantage that the Merchant has gained by the 
commutation; for as the goods are liable to examination at almost every 
village, the delay and vexation are not less than under the Native System. 
At each of the .stations too, (in the Madras Presidency, at every village) a fee 
or douceur is exacted by the Native Officers entrusted with the ex¬ 
amination, although such practices are expressly prohibited by law. 
'JTiese fees, though' not very oppressive to the great Merchant, are repre¬ 
sented as being equivalent to a prohibition to the adventurer on a small 
scale. 

The Duty is generally nd valorem, except on Salt, Tobacco, and a few- 
minor articlc.s, which are subject to a duty upon the quantity; on Silk and 
Jndigo, it i.s levied according to a fixed valuation. Some articles, such as 
Piece-goods, of which the value of different descriptions varies extremely, 
are necessarily left to be appraised upon examination by the Custom¬ 
house Officers, whose pay is by no means in proportion to their responsibility, 
over whom, from the multiplicity of their accounts, little control can 
be exercised, and who arc represented as being in consequence open to 
corruption. 

Cioods imported by Sea pass free in the Interior, whether chargeable with 
an Import Dufy or not. On Goods for exportation, tlie Inland Transit Duty 
is either wholly or in part repaid. Thu inconvenience of the.se Draw¬ 
backs is considerable to the Merchant in the payment of the money in 
the first instance, and to the Public Officers in adjusting the claims 
for repayment. It occupies a separate Department in the Cu.stom- 
house. 

The collection of the Inland Duties in some districts has been liu med 
to the highest bidder, whose interest it becomes to induce the Merchant to 
pass through the district under his management, by levying light Duties, 
and causing as little vexation as pn.ssible-, and con.sequently the great 
traders, if not the petty dealers also, usually jiay somewhat Icris than the rales 
which he is authorized to levy; there being also on his part stronger motives 
to a. vigilant siiperintcudenco, there is less smuggling and less vena, ity than 
in those di,stricts where the Duties are collected under the .Atimauce 
sy.stem, that of direct Government Agency. One ui.sadvantage of the 
farming system is the difficulty of obtaining correct accounts of the 'J’rade 
of the Country. 

The whole system of Inland Transit Duties is represented by most of the 
Witnesses as being a fertile source of vexation and annoyance. 

CU,STOMS. 

Undcr this head are included Sea Customs, the Duty on Saltpetre, the 
Monopoly of Cardamunis, iicc. 

The Sea Customs in Madras, llengal, and Bomb-ty, are collected under the 
same Regulalion.s, by the direct agency of Government Officers. They are 
never farmed. 

Your Committee contoiit themselves with a reference to certain remark¬ 
able cases of extortion, which are alleged to have occurred in the collection 
of the Customs, according to the Evidence of Mr. Peter Gordon, February 
1831. 

This branch of Revenue is collected. 

In Bengal, at a charge of from 8 to 27 per cent. 

Madras. 2-31 

Bombay - - - - - - 39 - 

The 
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The Sayer collected from Saltpetre by the Zemindars in Tirhoot, and 
various other districts favourable to its formation, was fully investigated 
in 1319. It was ascertained that in Tirhoot alone had the Government 
reserved this right; and there the Government claim a sliare of the 
Produce, (to the amount of a quarter, according to the Lelicf of one 
Witness,) and tJiat share is valued in Money. 

The Cardamum is a production of the Mountains of Malabar, Canara, 
and Coorg, which may be called spontaneous; the only process of culti¬ 
vation being the burning of the trees, from the ashes of which, wherever 
they lodge in the crevices of the rock, the Plant springs up. In Mala- ssos. of I8S2. 
bar, they have been considered, from time immemorial, a Royalty: in 
Canara, they are the property of the Ryot. The Land on which they 
are produced pays no Assessment. 

The Collection is farmed by the Goverment to the highest bidder, to Evidence bolbro 
whom the Cultivator is compelled to deliver his whole Produce. The 
market price is from 800 to 1 ,<K )0 Rupees per Candy of 640 lbs.; (or 
which, the Government directs that the Grower should receive from ,'>.60 
to 700 Rupees. These intentions the Contractor evades, to a great extent, 
by putting an enhanced value on the Coin in which he pays the Producer, or 
by compelling him to Uikc Goods in lieu of Money. 

Not a hundredth part of the Produce is consumed by the Natives. It 2810, o( i 8 :j 2 , 
is the opinion of Witnesses, that the system checks production; and in 
Canara, a disposition has been shown to abandon the cultivation. 


SAVER AND ABKAREE. 


Loan CoRKWALLis included under the term “Sayer Duties” all 27.'!,of )83d. 
irregular collections by Provincial Officers. When the Pciinaneiit Scltlc- 
ments were made in Bengal, all tlic-se Duties were abolished, and the 
regular Inland Custom, or I'ransit Duties, established. Town Duties were 
afterwards established in the principal Cities and Towns of Bengal. • 

In the Finance Department, the term Sayer is retained. The Sayer 
Duties mentioned in the Accounts, as distinct from Abkarec, are probably 
Town Duties, and Duties at Bazaars and Markets. lu Tirhoot, there is 
a Revenue derived from the Saltpetre, which is properly a Sayer Collec¬ 
tion. The Collections from Ciyah and other places of Pilgrimage in 
Bengal arc included under the term Sayer. In Madras, the Reports of' 

Officers, when speaking ol'«thc Transit Duties, call them S.iyer Duties. 

All the Collections from inconsiderable sources, when they are spoken of 
in the Accounts, arc brought under the general term Sayer. In the 
Bombay Territoriej, as formerly in Bengal, there were a great variety of 
Sayer Duties collected; these have been abolished, and fixed Customs 
Duties substituted. 

In the Deccan, the Sayer is divided into two branches, the Moturpha 2126 , of is.32. 
and Bullooteh. 

The Moturpha is a lax on Professions and Implements. It is collected 
in the Deccan, with some trouble and some imposition, by the Village 
Officers. 

The Bullooteh is a tax upon the P'ces in Kind which the \’illage .Artizans 
receive from the Cultivators. 

(445.) 
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In the Beccan also, the Extra Cesses arc verjr numerous, and their 
number varies in every village. Under the Village System, they are col¬ 
lected by the Pattel, and are paid, part to the Government, part to the 
Village and District Officers. Under the Ryotwar System, the Cesses 
formerly paid in Kind are commuted for a money Tax, which is repre¬ 
sented as productive, of considerable inconvenience and oppression. It has 
been suggested that they might be consolidated, and thrown upon the 
Land. • 

'I'he term Abkarce is applied sjiecifically to the Duty on Spirituous 
Liquors and intoxicating Drugs. Under this head also are sometimes 
included the collections on Pepper, Kelcl, and the produce of the Arrack 
and Toddy 'I'lixes. The Duty on Spirits in the three Presidencies, and 
tliosc on the retail s;do of Opium and other intoxicating Drtigs, are chiefly 
levied by means of Licences to open Shops. In some instances, the 
Licence stiimlates for a daily payment. There is a Still-head Duly on 
Spirits mannfitctiired in the English tasliion, fl annas, being (i-lOllis of 
a Rupee, per gallon, London proof These Taxes appear to be collected 
with less expense, and with less peculation on the part of the Native 
Collectors, than many others; they cause little complaint. 

There is no inonopoly of Betel; the sale and cultivation arc both free; 
this is represented as a considerable alleviation to the Inliabitants of Mala¬ 
bar of the oppression of the Tobacco Monopoly, Tobacco being generally 
eaten with Betel. 


TOWN DUTIES. 

Tub Town Duties were formerly applied to local improvements; they 
are now merged in the general Itcveimes of the country. In tlic Pre¬ 
sidency of M.idras, Town Duties arc Icvietl in the City of Madras alone. 

WHEEL TAX. 

The Tax on Ilackerys, Carls, Buggys and Chariots appears to be con¬ 
fined to Bombay; tlie Collections arc leased to the highe.st bidder. It is 
repre-sented, in a letter from a Native of rank, as being very oppressive in 
amount. In a country wlicrc Cajiital i.s so scarce, anil implements so rude, 
a 'J’ax on the Peasants’ Carts can scarcely be so low as not to be 
o])i)ressivc, without being at the same time too low to be worth the trouble 
of collection. 

TOBACCO. 

Tub Tobacco Monopoly is confined to the Provinces of Coimbatoor, 
C’aiuira, and Malabar; the eullivalioii being permitted only in the former, 
the produce is .sold at Monopoly juices in tlio two latter. These districts 
arc easily accessible only by particular routes, or by Sea; wliicli circum¬ 
stances aflbrd tiieilitics to the collection of a largo Revenue on Tobacco which 
do not exist elsewlieic. 

Tlic Ryot culllvales under Licence, and is compelled to deliver the whole 
Produce to Government. 

The Monopoly, in the first instance, raised the price to the Consumer to 
300 or 4<X) per cent.; and owing to abuses in the management, often 
fiom to bfiO per cent. For a Candy of indifferent Tobacco the 
Natives now pay 20.'! Rupees, when for the best tliey formerly paid but 
(k). The cost of a Candy of Tobacco in Coimbatoor is about 2a Rujmes, 

while 
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while the Monopoly price at Palglmnt in Malabar, 25 miles distant, is 17.5 - 

Rupees. In consequence of representations made to Government, the 
Monopoly Price was reduced, in February 1810, from 22S to I7.5 Rupees per 
Candy; but in the same year it was sold at 200 per cent, advance on the 
Monopoly Price, or 525 Rupees, being more than 800 per cent, upon the 
selling price to the Consumer before the introduction of the Monopoly. 'J'he 
cause of the advance upon the Monopoly Price, in this instance, does not 
appear. 

By the operation of this system, the lower classes are deprived of the legal 
use of a commodity which, in the moist climate of Malabar, is considered as a 
necessary of life. The consequences arc, that Smugglers, in bodies of .50 or 
100, traverse the country, plundering wherever they go, and occasionally 
overpowering the Police. Instances have occurred of whole villages being itcis. <«■ is.j2. 
burnt by them, when the Ryots had rciiised to sell their Tobacco. All the 
Witne.ssos speak of the great increase of Crime and Fraud which has taken 
place. Since the introduction of the present Monopoly, the consumption in 
Malabar, among an increasing Population, has decreased more than 'to per 
cent. 

The Land Tax in Coimbatoor, upon the Lands which yielded this Tobacco, li'iJ. 
was fixed in 1800 with reference to the unrestricted cultivation and free sale of 
the commodity. In 1812, the Government prohibited the cultivation, except 
under Licence, in quantities and at prices fixed by themselves; but no altera¬ 
tion was made in the Land Assessment. 

In Malabar and Canara the Land Revenue is lightef than in other 
districts. 

Tobacco is extensively cultivated in Guzerat, and in tlie Northern Provinces 1121.1'fis.ji. 
generally. 


POST OFFICE. 

Thi: Mails are carried by Rtinners on font, at the usual rate of four miles, 
an Extraordinary Express at the rate of five miles an hour. Thu general 
statu of the Roads in the Interior does not admit of eonveyance by carriages 
or horses, nor would the sudden ri.se of the Rivers, and the overflowing of 
the Mountain-torrents, permit the use of them during the Rainy Season. A 
Horse-post was tried for some time in parts of the Deccan, but was discon¬ 
tinued. 

The Mail is not at present much used by’ the Natives. The Government lat/ti, of ism. 
Uespatebes, which arc conveyed free, exceed in bulk all the private communica¬ 
tions that are sent by Post. 

Your Committee do not see any room ft>r inateriul improvement of t!ie Post- OTi. i.f Isiis. 
ofiicc system, in tlie present stale of tlic country. They observe, however, 
tliat the Public Servants are allowed to frank without restriction as to weiglit or 
number. 


STAMPS. 

Tiik Stamp Tax was establisiicd iii Bengal in 1/97. The Towns of ui' is.sj, 
Madras and Bombay, within tlie jurisdiction of the King’s Couits, are 
exempted. 

The Instruments liable to this Duty iii Bengal are Contracts, Deeds, Con¬ 
veyances, Leases, Powers of Attorney, Policies of Insurance, Promissory- 
Notes, Receipts, Bail Bonds, and Legal Proceeding.s generally. Bills of 
(145.) K 2 Excliangc 
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Exchange under 25 Rupees, and Receipts under 50 Rupees, are alone 
exempt. 

The distribution takes place in the same way as in this countiy; the 
use ol’ them is becoming more general, and the Revenue therefrom in¬ 
creasing. The payments between the Ryots and the common Dealer 
are generally too small to require a Stamp. All Transfers being now 
required to be, made on Stamped paper, the great Native Capitalists, who 
pay no other direct Impost, are included under the operation of this 
Tax. 

In Madras the Duties were imposed in 1808 chiefly on Legal Pro¬ 
ceedings; in 1810 the Duties were extended to Bonds, Bills of Exchange, 
Receipts, and to Deeds, Leases, and Mortgages. The Revenue derived 
from this source seems to bo stationary. The .Tndges in this Presidency 
reported generally to Sir Thomas Munro, that the use of Stamped 
Paper had considerably checked the Forgery of Deeds and other Docu¬ 
ments. 

The Stamp Tax was established in the Bombay Territory in 18)5. 

PILGRIM TAXES. 

Bksiuks the collection of a certain Sum per head upon all Pilgrims resorting, 
not only to the great 'I'emplcs, but to many of the smaller Pagodas of celebrity, 
the Ofl'eriugs which the Devotees bring with them are also subjected to a 
Toll, being divided in fixed proportions between the Officiating Piie.st and thfl 
Renter of the Tolls, Fixed Sums are also demanded lor permission to 
perform the various Penances to which the Devotees subject themselves; 
and no Shops, Booths, or Stalls can be erected during these Festivals with¬ 
out paying a Fee for the Licence. No Pilgrim Taxes are collected in 
the Madras Presidency by any Public Regulation, but the Oflbrings made by 
Pilgrims at the great Temph'S are, conformably to ancient usage, applied 
to the service of the State, after defraying therefrom the ILxpenses of the 
Tcm])lc. 

The snbjeet of Pilgrim ’J'axes, and Imjrosts of a siniiiar character, have 
excited much interest and attention in this Country, but Your Committee 
refrain from entering upon the que.stion, as they arc informed that it is at this 
time under the consideration of the Homo .Vulliorities. 
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IV.— Judiciul. 


IN the Judicial Department such Evidence, ora! and documentary, has been 
taken, as seemed best calculated to exhibit the actual state of the Judicial 
Administration in India during the period which has elapsed since the last 
renewal of the East India Charter. 

Shortly after the passing of the Act of the S3 Oeo. 3, c. 155, impor¬ 
tant alterations were introduced into the Judicial Code of the Madras 
Presidency. The Regulations of the otiicr Presidencies have al.so been 
inodiHcd at various tinie.s, in several particulars: and in IJcngal changes of 
great extent have succeeded each other at recent periods. 

The Inquiries of Your Committee have been directed to the nature and 
extent of those several alterations, the success that has attended such as 
have been for some time in operation, and the anticipations fiained of the 
probable eft'ect of the more recent measures. 

In the prosection of this branch of their Intpiirics, nineh valuable informa¬ 
tion has been received as to the nature and causes of the dviajs in the 
administration of ttivil and Criminal .Tudicalure, the forms of proceeding in the 
Indian Courts; the duties and qualifications of the Vakeels or N.ifive 
Bar; the mode of taking Evidence; the eflicacy of Judicial Oaths and the 
credibility of Native 'I’estimouy; and the (fosts atlemling the prosecution 
and delence of Civil Suits. Inquiry was also made into tlie elficieiiey of the 
Criminal Courts, and the duties and qualifications of the Mahomedan Law 
Oflicers, whose opinions, or verdicts, were requiied to he takt'ii in all trials 
before the ("oiirts of Circuit. 

Your ('ommittee directed their particular attention to the question of 
what altcr.itions it might be necessary to introduce into the system of 
Judicial Administration if Europeans should be permitted to ic.sort freely 
to India, and to settle themselves in our Territorial Possessions. Con¬ 
nected with this subject was that of the preparation of a Code of Laws 
defining rights more distinctly than has yet been done, and hiying down 
principles which should govern our Judicial Tribunals in adjudicating 
on questions of tenure, inheritance, succession, and contract, and the 
expediency of c.stablishitig Legislative Councils .abroad, or the best means 
of otherwise providing for the ineparatioii of local enactments calculated 
to ensure the pure and s|)uedy administration of justice. 

The sy'.stera of Education employed for pre[);iring the Civil Servants of 
the Company to discharge. the various and high duties which devolve 
upon them, and more especially those of a judicial nature, has been inquired 
into. The Investigation embraced the studies at the East India College 
at Haileybury, and particularly that portion of them which was dedicated 
to the acquisition of the princijtles of general and particular Law; and it was 
extended to the Sy.stem of Instruction prescribed to Writers on their arrival 
in India, and the course of their employment and promotion in the several 
branches of Indian administration. 

The practicability and expediency of employing Natives to a greater extent 
than has hitherto been the practice in the Administration of Jmstice, both 
Civil and Criminal, being a subject of peculiar interest and impor- 
445. K 3 tance, 
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tance, minute inquiries were mailc into the extent to which Hindoos and 
Mahoinedans liad heretofore been eiifjaf^d in tliose functions; the educa¬ 
tion by whicli they had been prepared for tlieir duties, and the effect 
of national iiabits and feelings on their moral character; the nature of the 
institution denominated “ Punehayet,” its resemblance to that of juries or 
of arbitration; the fitness of natives to sit as jurors or as assessors in the 
courts, and their qualifications for discharging the duties of justices of the 
peace, Exercising jurisdiction over Europeans as well as over their own 
countrymen. 

To the oral Evidence, the chief points of which Your Committee have 
now briefly stated, they have added a considerable number of valuable 
Documents, which they have arranged in Classes. 

The First Class consists of a series of Letters from the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company to their Governments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 
reviewing severally the operations of the Civil and Criminal Courts at those 
Presidencies. 

The .Second Class embraces Discussions relative to the -Measures recom¬ 
mended by the Home Authorities in 1811, and the operation of the Changes 
introduced into the Madras Code in 181t). 

The Third Class exhibits the grounds on whieh the appointment of the 
functionaries denominated “Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit” took 
place. 

The Fourth Cla.ss contains important Documents relative to the alterations 
in the Judicial Administration, which were suggested chiefly by the Calcutta 
Finance Committee, and the Changes which have in consequence been intro¬ 
duced, or arc in contemplation. 

As illustrative of the details of the foregoing Documents, Your Committee 
have added a series of Statements, some of which have been ))repared in tins 
country, and some in the office of the Judici.al Secretary at Calcutta, showing 
the extent, operations, and expense of the Judicial Establishments. 

The Laws, to the consideration of which the labours of Your Committee 
have been devoted, being spread over a number of large volumes, wliich it is 
not easy to consult, and it being frequently desirable to refer either to the 
course of legislation on the several topics of Local Law or KeguKation, or to the 
subject of any particular Enact ment treated of or referred to in any Document 
under con.sideration. Your (k)mmitlce have caused an Abstract to bo prepared 
of the Judicial Regulations of the Bengal Code (which has princi{>ally 
served as the text-book from which the Regulations of the other Presidencies 
have been framed), and, as tlie provisions of the Revenue Laws arc found to 
blond themselves so intimately with those for the administration of Civil Justice, 
and tlie duties of the Collectors to partake, in so _many instances, of a judicial 
character, the Committee directed the preparation of a similar Abstract of 
the Bengal Revenue Kegulatious. These Abstracts constitute the Sixth 
Appendix. 
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V.— Military. 


ON all matters relating to the Army in India, many Witnesses of great ability 
and experience, both Civilians and Military Officers, have been examined, from 
whom there has been obtained much valuable information of a general nature, 
and also relative to matters of detail. 

Upon a subject so extcn.sive, and which involves many questions of 
delicacy, as well .rs of general policy, Your Committee are not jirepared, 
at this late period of the Session, to enter into inrticnlars. They must 
therefore refer, for specific information, to the Minutes of Evidctice, in the 
Appendix; but with a view to facilitate the acquisition of a knowledge 
of the purport of that Evidence, they have inserted in the Appendix a 
Synopsis of the Evidence, arranged under different heads, with an Index 
of Reference. 

Although Your Committee, for the reason already stated, consider it 
inexpedient to express their sentiments uj)on tlie numerous points to 
whicii attention has been directed, they cantiot separate without dis¬ 
charging the pleasing duty of recording it as their opinion, founded upon 
all that has passed under their review, that the high rc])utation which 
has been long enjoyed by the Army of India is well merited; and they arc 
strongly impressed with the conviction, that the iin|>ortant requisites of effi¬ 
ciency and economy are happily combined in the constitution of the Indian 
.'Irmy, aitd in the general and detailed administratioti of its affairs. 


VI. — Political or Foreign. VI. 

fOLITlCAt 

KdlililGN. 

ON the Suite of the Political and Foreign Aftair.s of India, recourse has - 

been had to the oral Evidence of several gentlemen who, cither from tbeir 
lung official residence in India, or Iroin the long application of acknowledged 
abilities to Indian Affairs, were most calculated to throw light on the 
subject: to several Paitcrs and Documents coaiinunicatcd by the Hoard of 
Control; and to .several .Statements, affording very valuable infbnnation, 
from gentlemen who have held official situations in India, in rejdy to the 
Circular Letter of the Secretary of the Hoard of Cotitrol. 

Witli respect to the changes which have taken place in the Political 
and Foreign Affairs of the Company since the renewal of the Ch.irter in 
181.S, the annexed Tabular Statement exhibits in one view the additions 
of Territory acquired during that Period, whether by war or by amicable 
arrangements with Native States. Malacca, Singapore, and the Dutch 
Possessions on the Continent of India were ceded by the of the 

Netluirlands in ISSt, in cxcliangc for the British Settlement of llencoolen iturTaml,'. ihw. 
in Sumatra. 

In order to afford a clear and comprehensive view of the relations of 
the East India Company with the various Foreign States, whether within 
or without the limits above described, a List is subjoined of the several 
('M5.) K 4 States, 
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POLITICAL 

FOJIHGN arranged according to the nature of iheir relations to the Brilijtit 

_Government. 

Koreigu Independent States: 

Cliiiin. Persia. 

('ochiu-Chino. Caubni. 

Siam. Muscat. 

Ava. 


* Native States tiot under Prilisb Protection. 
Nepnil. 

Lahore (subject to Ruujeet Sing). 

(.Hiicfs <if Sciud, at tbe mouth of the Indus. 

Schiditi. 


Naiive States vnlh which Svl>^i(liary Treafica Muf. 

K iiig of Glide. Tnivaiicoiv (wliose ca]»itiil is Trivandum). 

12. The H«*osia]i, or Uajab of Nag|K)r(!. Cochin (whose capital is Cfx'hiii). 

'rhe Nizam (whoso capital is Hyderabad). The Cbiieowar (whow capital is Bamda). 
llohair (whofxi capital is Indoor). Oubih ‘wliose capital is Rlwwj). 

Mysore (whose capital is My.sore). 


Native Stntca luuler British Pr(»tcction but vnfhnit Subsidiary Treaties 
Sitvim. States of Raj]HHit.aun. 

The Seik, or Hill Stat<‘^, on the left . States of Malwa 
liank of tlu' SutU'clge. StaU*.s <if Guzc.rat. 

duut, and other Stale.s on the right Slates on the MaiaUu' Coast. 

bank of the Juiuna. Burmejx* frontier. 

Bmuidula Statea 


State PonsioutiTs. 

The King of Delhi. Ilajali of Tanjore. 

Nabob of Bnngfif. Tim Peishwa. 

Nabob of the (jamatio. ThePrimrsof IheH-mst' ofTippoo.;vc.,A.c. 


Advortcncf will fir.st be had to Korcip:ii Slates, eMia-Iiidun, whidi, fi,!- the 
purposes of the present Inquiry, it Ls only necessary to incnlioii in a ciirsorv 
manner. 

The slate ofthe Company’s relations, both 1‘olilieal and Coniinercial. v.ith 
the I'hnpirc of Chim, has been considered in a former Kejiorl, i:’i con¬ 
nexion with the important question respecting the Mono|ioly of the China 
IVade. 


1 ^ 1 , 22 , 24 , 


20 . 


421. 

41G. 


With PenUi the Company are in Alliance, and have a Ifesident at the Comt 
ofthe Sovereign. 

With Coihii-Vliinn, Sim), Cautiul, Atyvm/,and ^ni, the iulcrcoiir.se of tlie 
Company is principally of a Commercial nature, hut they have Kesidents 
established at Nepaid and Ava. Thc.se Kesidents, in the opinion of one 
witiies.s, might be withdrawn, and the iiitereoiirsc kept tip by occasional special 
envoys ; in which case the witness represents that the Comimny would he 
relieved from a coiisiiler.ihle annual ICxpelisc. 

<J he In ■„)), Gull, the ( ompanv have Freatiesfor Commercml purpose,s, and 
with a view to the sinqiiession of the .Slave Trade, and of Piracy in the (Julf. 
n order to ‘‘cui etli fiillihrieiit of the provisions of these Treaties the Com 
,x.n.vM,ave .s.:hleh,.d Pohaeal Agents on the .shores of t^^ 1W L 
Arabian Gulls. t is suggested by the same witness that a native Agent 

1 5m « :if\vm.d'dol 

expense. ’ ““ “ “ f«»«i‘I<.*rably diminished 

position along the whole of onr N’orthei;, rroS:rVV°7o7‘thf 

witnesses 
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POLITICAL 

witnesses is, that file Treaty by which that war w.is terminated has amply 

secured us against this danger. Tlie Nepaulese are now contined on three sides_iJ 

by our Territory, and on the North by the Himalaya Mountains, so that tlicy 4.18. 
are completely enclosed, and have no power of acting in any direction beyond 
their own Territory. 

Tlie most powerful independent Prince in India is liunjeet Siii". His 14.53,54,55. 
Territory is, in the language of one witness, the only one in India that is not 
substantially Rritish dominion. It consists principally of tlie Punjab, or country 
lying within the five branches of the Indus. The population consists of various 
tribes of unsettled and ]iredatory habits. 

Within the Peninsula, Scindia is the only Prince who prcseiwes the semblance 17, IH. 
of independence, and lie preserves no more than the semblance; bis jiower 374. 
has been completely broken by a succession of reverse.s. His dominions 
are surroniidcd by llic Teuitoiy of tiie Company, or of .Allies who arc bound 
to negotiate with Foreign .Stales only through the intervention of the Com¬ 
pany. We have a Kesidciit at liis Court, and a stationary camp in his 
neiglibouriiooil. 

The Stales which compose Ihe Suhsidiari/ Si/ntum have been alrc.idy 
enuiiierated. It is iinneees.sary here osactly to define the various degrees 
of interforcnce which the Treaties with the.se .Stales permit. It will lit: 
sufiicienl to describe the leading features which arc common to all the 
'J'reaties. 

■J’he cliief provisions contained in tliese Treaties are, Isl, 'I'lie stipulated 
piotcftion of the British (joveriimeiit against all enemies, foreign or domes¬ 
tic. £.M, Mutual co-tiperalioti in tlie event of hostilities with other jiowers. 

.'Id, 'I'he .Allied .State agrees to rei eive and maint.iiii a British force for the 
jiroteclion of the .Sl.ile. Mh, 'J'he .Si.ite agiees to lecoivea Biitish Resident, 
tliroiigh whose incdiiini is linp.nted tlie advice and counsel of the Brilish 
(ioverninenl on all afliiirs connected with external, ami sometimes with internal, 
administration, by which advice and counsel the .Allied .Mate is hound to abide. 

.Illi, The I’rinee agrees to uliundon all political iitlercoinse with other powers, 
except tliunigh the medimn of the British (iovcrnmenl, and hinds himself 
to lefer to the hitler all di.-putes llnit may eventually arise with other 
powers. 

On the other hand, the Prince retains in general the cxorci.se of his 
independent autliority on all civil matters within his lioniinions. 

In some cases tlie l’riiic.c.s who had engaged to pay a pecuniary Subsidy for 
the maintenance of a Briti.sli force have siibseijiieiitly ceded territory in lieu of 
.'hilisidy. In the recent .Subsidiary' Alliances thi.s practice has been generally 
adopted. 

On the question wiictlicr the .Subsidiary system be favourable to tlic happiness 
of the great body of the people, great diversity of opinion appears to 
exist. 

The old remedy, it is said, for gro,ss raisgovernment in India, svas eoiv 1 . 

spiracy or insurrection. The Subsidiary sy.stcm, by introducing a Biiti,',h jij. 

force, bound by Treaty to protect the .Sovereign against all enemies, 
domestic or foreign, renders it impossible for ids subjects to subvert his 165 . 
power by force of arms. 'I’liat fear of the physical strength of the people 255. 

which, in the independent States of the East, checks in some degree the 27 ( 1 , 

cruelty and rapacity of rulers, has iio effect on Princes who arc assured SU2. 

of receiving support from Allies immeasurably superior to the Natives in WH- 
power and knowledge. Thus the dependent Sovereign, restricted from St8. 
the pursuits of ambition, and secured from the danger of revolt, generally 
(4i4i5.) i becomes 
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becomes voluptuous or miserly; he sometimes abandons himself' to sensual 
pleasure; he sopietimes sets himself to accumulate a vast hoard of wealth; he 
vexes his subjects with exactions so grievous that notiuug but the dread of the 
British arms prevents them from rising up against him. The people, it is 
said, are degraded and impoverished. All honourable feeling is extinguished 
ill the higher classes. A letter from Sir Thomas Munro has been quoted, 
in which that distinguished ofScer .states that the effects of the Subsidiary 
system may be traced in decaying villages and decreasing population, 
and that it s6ems impossible to retain it without nourishing all the vices of 
bad government. Mr. Russell, who was, during nearly SI years. Resident 
or Assistant Resident at Hyderabad, and Mr. Bayley, who was, during 
five years, a Member of Council in Bengal, have expressed the same 
opinion in the strongest terms. Colonel Barnewall, who was Political 
Agent in Kattywar, says that “ it is the most difficult thing to prevent our 
“ protection from being abused.” Mr. Jenkins, who was Resident at the 
Court of Nagpore, says that “our support has given cover to oppressions and 
“ extortions which probably, under other circumstances, would have produced 
“ rebellion.” 

On the other hand, some witnesses, who.se evidence is entitled to great 
respect, speak of this system more fiivourahiy. .Sir John Malcolm is of 
opinion that it is not ill adapted to the present state of .society in India. 
Colonel Munro speaks well of its operation in • Mysore and 'IVavaneore. 
But it is in evidence that .Mysore was for a eonsidcrable time governed 
by an able Minister, whom the British (■overnnient had selected, and 
who acted under the direct superintendence of the British Resident; 
and that in Travancorc, where Colonel Munro held tlie office of Resi¬ 
dent, he assumed (with the full approbation of his own Government) 
the charge of the whole administration of tlie country. He stnte.s, 
that the British Resident has of late ceased to direct the Government, 
and that in consequence affairs have relapised into di.surdcr. There is also 
reason to believe that the evils which have been described ns belonging 
to the Subsidiary system have, since the death of Poorneah, been grievously 
fell in Mysore. In fact, Colonel Munro distinctly say.s, "tlie Subsidiary 
“ .system is calculated to occasion misgovernment and oppression of the 
“ inhabitants, uidess it is corrected by tlie influence of the British Resi- 
“ dent.” (Colonel Baillic, who was Ke»idciit in Oude, and whose opinion 
i.s, on the wliole, favourable to the Subsidiary system, states, that tlic Sove¬ 
reign at whuse Court he was stationed collected viLst sums in discreditable 
and oppressive ways; that the British force was frequently employed in 
assisting the collection of the revenue; that we were bound ' by treaty 
to put down all resistance to the Kslablislicd Government; and tliat the 
Prince was, by his connexion with ns, completely relieved from all fear of 
deposition. 

It seems to be the general opinion of the witnesses who arc most favour¬ 
able to the Subsidiary system tliat the constant interference of the British 
Government is necessary to make that system tolerable to the body of 
the people; but about the degree and mode of interference great diversity 
of opinion seems to exist. In some of the dependent States, the Briti^ 
Government has insisted on the appointment of a Dewan or Minister, in 
whom is placed confidence; and it appears to have been the opinion of 
Sir Thomas Munro that this plan, tliough objectionable, is yet, on' the 
whole, the best which can be adopted. “ It is,” he says, “ the only 
“ measure by which any amends ran be made to the people of the 
“ country for the miseries brought upon tliein by the Subsidiary force in 
“ giving stability to a vicious C^overnment.” .The opinion of some 
witnesses of great authority is adverse to this plan. In Mysote^, .during 

the 
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tlie long minority of the young Rajah, it is said to have siiccoedi’d perfectly. 
In the dominions of the Nizam, on the otlier hand, it is siiid to liave aggravated 
ail the evils which are ascribed to the Subsidiary system. 

It is proper to arid, that all the evidence which has been offered to Your 
Committee on this subject tends to show that any sodden change would be 
attended with difficulty and danger. Those witnesses who have dwelt most on 
the evils of the Subsidiary policy, have admitted that we can remove those 
evils only by watching for favourable conjunctures, and by gradua^y inirodnciiig 
a better system. 

If we are not to abandon the Sidrsidiary system, it is clearly our dn(v to 
render it as beneficial, or rather as little detrimental, as possible, to the interests 
of the inhabitants of the Allied States. 

The personal character of the Resident must always he a matter of the 
greatest importance. He is mneli more of a minister than an Ainhassador; 
he carries the Subsidiary system into cfleet; and is the organ through which 
the views of the British Governmeut must be promoted. He has to perliirm 
the delicate task of governing tliosc, who, from their station, should llieinseKes 
be Governors, and has to contend with the perpetual intrigues of the natives 
who surround the (iourt. Hut there is evidence t,o prove that, if the cHlirls 
of the Resident are jiuliciously directed, he may not ordy promote the interests 
of his own Government, but iiierease the jnosperity of the coiinti^ in 
whieh lie is placed. In many eases, llie Treaties leave to tlie Snlisi.lized 
Priiiee indepemlenl aulhoritv within his <nvii dominions, jet it the J’nnee, 
in tile exercise ef lliat authority, so vexes Ids people as to endanger jmlilie 
tranquillitv, in that case It must he the duty of tlie Resident (willi the 
sanction of his own Governnicnt) to address the slimigosi renionsiiaiues 
to the Prince, with a view to iiidiire liini to adopt a more eqniialile 
system of rule. In point, of fact, a.s already observed, it apjiear.s that 
efforts of this nature have been frequently made, and sometimes with 
good effect. 

Ill consequence of so large a portion of Iiritisli troops being iiiainlaiiied bv 
the Subsidiary Princes, the Supreme Govcriimeiit appear to have felt iIh'iii- 
•sclves enabled, within the last three yeans, to make gre.it iiiilifarv lediietions. 
At present the Iiritisli .Subsidiary Force is distributed amoiigsr tlie Allieil 
Stales according to the terms of the Treaties; in addition to which the 
general .security and tranquillity of onr own territories are |irovided liir 
by permanent camps, stationed in siirli ])ositii)ns witliin tlie (.tonipanj’s 
territory as arc considered to be the most eligible, with a view to guard 
against external danger, and to preserve internal order and tranquillity. If 
the direct sway of the Coinpany slioidd be hereafter extended over the 
territories of the Princes with whom we are now in alliance, we should of 
course be relieved from the ohligution of stationing a specific miinber of 
troops within those territories; and it is the opinion of one of the witnesses, 
that In such a case a smaller aggregate force, disposed where it might act 
with tile greatest advantage for general purposes, would be quite as efficient 
as the larger force which, under present circumstances, it is necessary to 
maintain. 

Those States which are dependent on the Company, but are not Sub¬ 
sidiary, will now lie noticed. Among these are the Rajpoot States; 
a collection of principalities which slund to us in the same reialimi in 
which they stood towards the paramount power in former lime-. Having 
always been under the control of one superior or another, these Princes 
have the less reason to be jealous of our .siijireniucy. The general fea¬ 
ture of our engagements with them is protection and guaraiilee of their 
(445.) territory 
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territory on our part, and acknowledgment of the British supremacy on 
theirs. Some are bound to furnish contingents of a specified amount; 
others to place the whole of their ressources at our disposal. Some pay 
a tribute to the British Government, whilst others are exempt from that 
obligation. 

The Rajpoot Chiefs are men of a high military spirit, and would be likely 
to revolt from vexatious re.straints. It is said to be our policy to interfere 
as little as possible m their internal affiiirs.* Some of the witnesses conceive 
that it would be desirable to emancipte them altogether from the obligations 
which have been imposed upon them; but upon this point a difference of 
opinion exists between high authoritie.s, and it is not deemed necessary to enter 
into that question. 

With reference to the several minor States, not Subsidiaiy, with whom 
we are connected. Sir John Malcolm conceives that, instead of keeping up 
so many substantive |PoHtical Agents, carrying on a direct correspondence 
vith the Supreme Government, it woidd be better to assign extensive 
di.stricts to the superintendence of Commissioners, or Officers of a high 
rank, under some other designation, to whom the subordinate Agents 
should report their proceedings, and from whom they should receive 
instructions. Upon this plan, it is stated, a more uniform system of 
political management would be established, and the Governor-General in 
Council be relieved from the ucce&sity of attending to matters of inferior 
importance. 

It remains only to notice the State Pemioners. These Princes are the 
descendants of those Native Sovereigns whose dominions we possess. On these 
Princc.s, anil their posterity, we have settled Pensions sufficient to maintain 
them in a manner suitable to their birth. They are greatly attached to the 
remnant of dignity which is left to them, aud held in a certain degree of respect 
by the natives; but there does nut appear to be any danger of their di.s- 
tiirliiug the peticc of India, by attempts to recover the power of which they 
have been deprived. 


Salt ,—This obssrvatiua is mninljr fuuDiluil upon (iul, Tod^ LctliT in the Politiral Appoadix. 
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OBSBKVATIONS on the Sbitc of Society among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain, 
particularly with rei^ect to Morals; aud on tlio means of imjiroviug it.—Written chiefly 
in the year 1792. 


To the Honoomblc the Court of Directors for the Affairs of The Kast India Coiiijwiy. 


GENERAL 

Al'J^KNDlX. 


TIonourahle Sirs, 

A CCORDINO U\ the mtuuation which I Iat<’ly took the liberty of giving, 1 have now * 

the honour to sulnuii r<» your conshlcratioii a tmet which hears iijKjn a subject pressed CirauiV SlftU' 
by repeated propoails <m your attention, namely, the conmuinieatiuu of Christianity to the ol .Sodriv io Asia, 
natives of our jiosseBsiotis in the Kast. 

That this is a question of iiuportauee, will htwlly 1*0 denied; and from the nnuicmus 
letters which Iwve been addressee] the Court in fa\<Mir of such rommuuicntion, as well as 
from the share of general regard now be.s1(jwed on subjects of that nature, it ap|K*ara to bo 
n questioft ou which au ox])lieii doteruiination on tite juirt of the Coni)tany is be<‘oiuc 
llec^fl^a^y. 

Tt is th«Terore, in dillerent views, worthy of a full and eaudirl di.'.enssion; and such 1 have 
been solicitous to give iU iietiailed sob ly by motives of iluly, iu-ising from tlm scvctral 
relation.-, tii whi«*h I find ni}>clf placed. For. in be<*oniing an mhoeate, a.-. 1 proh'ss myself 
to be, for ni.ikiii'jf known ti» our A-isilie 'lubjecl-i the jiuro and Inmign prinej^des of onr 
di\iue religion, I nor oal) p:ty tl*:M ulu'dienee whieli is due to it.«» authoritative injunctions, 
but, in in\ sincere opinion, liigfiiy «ion.>iilt the true int''i<"-t‘< of the C'ompany, and the 
general wcifaiv of the many inillions I'tving under its goMTiiiiienl. Nov can 1 doubt that 
this will be the verdict of stTious deliberation, however a Im-ly ^iew of the ^ubjeet under 
some of its aaptn’ts may have unnecessarily excited ularm. 

In enrli<>r periods the (Vanpany iniinife-ted a laudable aoal for extending, as far as its 
niettu.s ilieii went, the knowledge of the Uospel to tin* Fagan tribes, among whom its 
factories were placed. It ha.- .-mee pr<»spered and beeomc great, in a ay to which the 
commoreial history of tlic W'»rld affords no parallel; and for this it is iialebtcd to the 
fostering aud protecting care of di\ine Fwideiiee. Tt ow<*s, therefore, the warmest grati¬ 
tude tin’ the past, and it etpiullv netsls fin? supjHO't of tJie wnne benificeut Power in time to 
come; h'r the “changes ami clmuees “ to which human attiur.-- arc idways lialde, and e.'^pc- 
ciuUy the emphatic lesMuis of vii^bsllude which the prcH'nt day has siqiplied, may a.«.sii)'e us, 
that neither elevation nor safety eaii l>e maintaimsl by any of the nations or rulers of the 
earth, l)ut through Him who governs (lie wlude. The duty therefoiv of the ('omjiany, a« 
part of a Christian comnninily, its p<*culiur siiperadded obligations, it.s enlarged means, and 
its continual depcndance njioii the dti inc tiivoiir, all call iijion it to honour (icsl, hy dit}lu>ing 
the knowlixlgc of that revelation wiiudt He lias vouchsafed to mankind. 

In urging this monieiitons work, however, T wisli to be clearly understood, as connecting 
with the furmatiou and execution of any scheme for (he jicrformance of it, everj’ jirudcnt 
care, every just precaution, which may he suitable to the nature of the muU rtakiiig, and to 
tho wise, humble, mild S])irit of that religion nhich is to ho reeiunmended. At present I 
jiposunic to ofler no fepecinc proposal, conlonding only for the general principle; but if that 
18 rccognizeil, T ehall be mast ready 1o Mibmit tlio ideas I entertain of the inniiner in which 
it might bo safely brought into opemtion. 

If the considerations already mldnecd did not siiflRcienilr guanl ’.ne against the eenstire 
of launching beyond the ordinary lines of bnaliicss, I might, jtistlv plead that tho office 
which you, Ocntiemen, exercise, and which 1 have the honour to hold in common with you, 

Hummons not niifreqiiently your attnition to subjeets of the higiiest nature,—^tothc iiriii- 
ci])]es of government and the intci'C.sts of nations; subjects ujmiu which, having mentioned 
them, I may be permitted to observe, that even a deliberative vouai, though ti* that vou arc 
not restminod, attaclios a trust of great im|)oiiiuice to the station of u Direetur. 

But. with respect to tiic execution of tiie treatise which is now offered to yourpenisal. 

I lun sensible Umi I need the utmost indulgence, Jnwijiabie at la^t to do justice to the 
ftoveral topics whicii it cmbracoB, 1 iniglit yet, in Indi^ the centre of materials and informa¬ 
tion relating to them, have prothiced tiomcthing loss unworthy of notice; but though I held 
there tiic leading opinions now advanced, no idea of giving any publicity to them by writing 
ever occurred to me until after ray return to this country, when, persuaded of the expediency 
of some attempt of tliat kind, and incited by a particular occasion, I several years ago 
(445.) b hastily 
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hastily drew tip tlio suUtonce of the present essay. It has^ however, since lien by me 
and my other avocations have allowed me merely to revise it, not to form a nt^w work, 
os would ocrtainly have been desirable. To meet a variety of opinions, and to fortify the 
argtimcni wliich is maintained in it, many things uro inti^uced which must he alroorly 
known lo you, and ind(«d things which in my own first vii'wa I should have dueoied 
8 ui)crfluoas; for, according to my apprehension, the main question is so clear us to need 
little auxiliary illustration. ITnJcr all these disadviuiiuges, liowever, I am couttnit to come 
forward at the (tall of agmater iutorest, forming no )m‘tension to literary nioriti nor having 
on tluit score any higher hope, than that you may be ])]cnBed to reotdve this tract on the 
fimting of omj of thosP many Papen of fitmnent with whtnii the rettords of your govern¬ 
ments have bctit furnished, by the (diservation and rxperiewjc of men whose time and 
thoughls ha^'l• been chiefly employed in the concerns of active life. 

I have tlio honour to be, with the greatest respect, 

G('ntlcmcn, 

Your most obodi<.‘nt humble Servant, 

East India House, ■> Charles Grant 

August 16th, 1797. j 
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CHAP. I. 

Introduction; including u hrief Review of British Territorial Adminisfrution in 
'J'hc East. 

.WHATEVER diversity of opinion may have prevailed respecting the jaist eoiiduct of 
the English in the East, till j»arlies will concur in one scntinuml, tltsd wo onghl (o ^tmly 
the happiues^ of the vast bmly of subjects whic-h we have aequiml there. Upon tl»is propo¬ 
sition, t.ikcn as a truth of tlie higho-iit ctirtainty and impoitancc, the following Observations, 
now PiibinithKl with great deference, are foundcsl. 

Tic who ventures to pro]M)sc a plan which has an air of novelty, at a time when tlic wildest 
fanaticism in politics and philosophy is pursuing, with imftions and inhuniaii sueci^s.'*, the 
indiscriraiimte subversion of r(*<}cived princqdcs and existing cstablishmenis, labours under 
peculiar disadvantages. Truth, however, and reason, always the same, arc nut to hi‘ 
abandoned bee.'Uise they may sumethnes Iks perverted and abused. Of late they have liceu 
pervtsrted and abused in a way new in the history of tlu? world. The writer of these obser¬ 
vations bolds the spirit that has thus broken tbrtli in the iitmoiU nhhorr4‘nc<‘, and wimhl stand 
at the reinoi4-Pt dUtance from its influence. His aim if. to promote the peace and hajtpiucss 
of men, by patnfic and rational means, and where he Is coiiqicihd to speak of past or present 
ciToi*s and defects, he mentions th(>m with no (1is|>nsitiou to censure, but solely with tho 
view of doing good. He (rusts that if the opinions which ho (hdivcrs, and the measures 
which lie recommends in the subsequent |)agcs ]>aticntly and imjmrtudly considered, (hey 
will neither he found inconai>'tcnt with right jirinciplcs, nor jiointing to any otlier than the 
most bciM^ficial consequences. 

Althougli in tli(>ory it never can Irnvc been dimied that tlie welfare of our Asiatic subjects 
ought to bo the objw.t of oiir soludtiide, yet in practice this ncknowl(*<lged truth has been 
but slowly fiillowej up, and some of the infcr(mcc8 which arc Hcducibhi from it reimun, as it 
should seem, still to be diseovenKl. Of kite undoubtedly much has been done, and excel¬ 
lently done, to Improve the condition of our subjects in the East; yet uiion an aitculivc 
cxamiimtion, it may perhaps be found that much still remains to be jK>rfoniied. 

It is now flvc-and-tiiirtv >eai% since the KuglisU East India OomjMiny, and through that 
Comjmny the British iiatuni, ae()uircd an extensive political power in Hindostau. Some 
time hellm? tliix |)criod they had been compelled, by the ambition of the French, to Uiko a 
pm in oint(‘Hts which had urisem among the i>iAhomcdan Princes on the Coromandel 
Coast; tiir the reprew'ntatjves of tluit nation, the first among the jicoplo of Europe who con¬ 
ceived the design of |irr»cnring a domimon out of the broken emjnre of the Moguls, pursu(>d 
tlicir object by entering syslematioalW into tho politics of tlie Dec.an, and bcK^ouiiug hence 
til© ally of oiMj of the jiartiea contending fiir the possessitui of the Carnatic, the Ktiglisli, who 
foreseeing the success ivhich wotil<1 probably attend the unchecked iirosecution of this ainlii- 
rious euterprizo, and in thu e/ons{M{uent aggr.uidizciuout of thidi* rivals, thernm of their own 
commercial (Mtahlishments, esponso<] the d^enstUe pretensions of the other side. Tn this 
struggle they were fiimlly victorious; they gave a Nabob to the Carnatic, who continued to 

depend 
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depend upon them; and were thus advanced to a certain degree of militury and political--— 

importance in the eyes of the nativtis of that part of India. Dul tlwt ]»rince was left by 

treaty in full poMessiou of the internal governmijut of his territorieK, anncl cxendHtHl all the - 

powers of sovciroignty over the people of them. The only ])os{M*sHh>n which the JOu.riy, territorial 

retained for themselves was a narrow tract of land along tlie Coast oi‘ (Joiomandcl, clucfly 
inthc vicinity of their principal settloment of Madras. ^ 

Benfffd was destined to be the scat of Hritish empire in the E'lst The lirst militurv 
operations however of tltc nation in tliat i>it»viiic(i, instead of being prompted by vl<nv> tif 
conquest, wore employed solely for the defence of tlieir prlnciiwl foetorv, stKldcnl), when 
they thought imlv of the peaceable pursuits of oommeree. wantonly attacked by the Nn1x)1> 
of the countiy, ific mjcnt suecessor of an iistiq>cr, with a numerous army.* The English of 
Calcutta, having neither men nor mean^ adequate to this uiiexpeeted service, fell an ctt>:y 
prey, and the survivors of (he barbarous soeuca then exhibited, w'cre driven frijin their 
plundered settlement, and, destitute of everything, forced to seek a wretched refuge, on the. 
water. At this crisis, the warfair and the jmlitical tninsiMUions into nhich the English htwl 
been led in the Carnatic n])]>onred of new importauexj. Hy the result of them, the Covern- 
ment of Madras was itself in u condition to assert by arms the right of the Company and 
the Nation, to the settlements of which tiny hiuj been dispossessed in Ileugsil, and to sock a 
compoiisation for tlie iminen-^ properly of which they lu«l been despoiled. 

The right was anquestlonsiblc; it was derived from iho lawful sovereign of Iliudostan, 
when the empire was in the /.cnith of its power, and had long been (Jui^ul^ eujoved. The 
struggle made for the recovery atid swurity of it, which was on our j»aii svdi-defeuee, ended 
ill the ruin ol' the aggivssor; for after oiiee hrtjaking with us, he never thought himself sab* 
until we should be extirpated. Kn^sh plots f(»r our destnictiou soon tenuiunted a pacifieH- 
tiou, in which ho had never been rinecre: we w<‘ie redutaal to the alternative of snfieriug 
extirpation from our just and unci<'nt ]>os!<cs.>4ii>u, or uiaiutaiiiing hy fotve our li>oiiu«r in the 
couutrv agaiuri tin- opprcMlvc ruler of it; and a handful ot‘foreigners flrivfui to thi.- (‘xlrc- 
raity. aeeepted the olfcrg of confoderaey, which his saugiiinar)* tyranny impelled [^»mc id’the 
principal persiius living under his g<ivernmeni !<» make, b»r his dejMiritiou. and lie* siil»titu- 
tion of another Mussuliuun in his nami. Iforluqi'^ the rigid esisuisl.s might not eh«M»j«c to 
defend the ex)iedi<‘nt of fucillUitiug the progre-s of our arms, by leaguing with the siihjccis 
of the Naboh, inimiTient as our (Linger and their-* was. This ]Munl nuirl l>e left ie be tried 
U)«m its own merits; but whatever decUion may be juissed coiic<*niing il,1\v«> tiling'* arc* in 
fnirne*.-. entitled to ;it(cnlion in the general consideraliou of tl»i« subject:—First, that it is 
proitable the Company and the Nation, hail th«*y roniaiiicd without eonfedeitite-', never wouLl 
have -ubtuittei] to h(5 wantonly ■*<ript of valuable right^: llieivforc tin- innintennnee of them, 
until further aeeossions offoreederived Irom tlieir emu resourceu, might liuve proihiced the. 
discomfiture of llicir enemy, aial hy an ea-^y conseipK-nce. his loss of jaiwer:—Secondly, that 
the confctleration into which tlie English enten'd wa*^ no part of their original plan, fmt an 
incidenla) eirinnu'-lancc in the scipiel of hostilities. 

Fmm this c.m'iimstancc. however, vicvv'ctl in the most unfivonridde light, prejiMlici} 1ms 
taken oe<*asion ii* ehjira<’t(5rizc the whole of their truuMictbiusof that period; and tlu; J'reiieh, 
who as hit'> been said, first of the European nations, conei'is-ed the scheme of 1 iidiun vv su* and 
c.ojvjno.«l, and whoso garni* of wanton amhition ended in tins loss of all tlieir po-scssions in 
tlu* Ea-i, have not failed to dc-cribc tlie revolution in llengal as originating i»i our lawless 
In^t of wealth and dominion. Manv of tin* inflaininatory inisr(']>rcs(*ntnlioiis which envious 
diHapjiointcd rividshlp has prompted them to make, oiirown eoiiiitrvmen have preelpilately 
adopted, lint examining wlietlier, in their readiness to t.estify an aldiorreiioe of inlnstieo to¬ 
wards the natives of India, tliey W(*re not intMlveriently eoutribnling to do injustice to the 
chanicter of their own nation. Unt us in any seriou.s inquiiy into the do tie.* vs hieh vse owe 
to onr j*nbjocts in tliat country, men of <M»rreet principles will nut nrally bo led to carr' back 
thoir view to tbe first steps by vvliicb we mapiin'd po«er then*, it is hojwd tbnf souk* brief 
elucidation of so impirtuni it qn(*stion, both iiej*e niid as it nia^ come ngnin into notice in 
th(^ course of this essay, will be deemed no irndevant digression. 

jly the tlcfiorition of Simijuh Dowlab, tlie provinees winch he had ruled. tt*il first tinder 
the control of the, Eiiglisli. and subsoipientiy under their imnicdinte management. They 
acquir'd also among the conquests made from tlie Freiieli sikhi after this rt'volution. a tract 
of country on the Coromandel Coast, ealli-d fruJii its relative situation, the Northern Cirejirs ; 
auid at a Liter periml, the celebrated district of Jlcnarcs was annexed by ee.ssiou to their 
pusHCBsions on the (iaiigcs. 'I'hese eonmries, thus aeqiiiri'd, and now held in full juoja-ny 
ny the llritlsh Nation, joining with them Bombay and Salsett, are reckoned by that sddo 
geognijiher. Major Kennel, to contain sijitare miles; that is. .jO,OOU square miles 

more tliau art*, according to him, contained in Ciivat Britain nml Ireland; and the pojxiiu- 
tion of these extensive n.'glons may lx* estimated at about Iburti'cn millious.* Boides thi'se 
absolute neqiiisitioiis, the fortilo territory of Oude. with its ajqiendagea. is Iti he reckoned 
among the states dependent on the British ]>owcr, which arc governed inlenialJy In their 
ownjirincos; and all the tcrritori(*s uln<‘h come under this (U'seription are by the same 
author eompiited to contain nearly KKbOOO square mileB. SupjHisiug tlieir |M»piilfiti<>n to 
be in proportion lijas than that of Beng.ol, it may be allowable to stale it at six millions. 

The conquests lately made iu the. Mysore Country and on the Malabar (’oast are to be 
odded to the accxmnt of the territorial propertv of tlie British Nation. 'J'hev have not bee- 

diroetly 

* The laU^st estimafus would make Itciigah i>np»Iatio« of lliese difliMi'iil posscssious luny. 

"Bclmr, and our part of Orissa, to contain at ammmt to s-ixtecu laillliais. 
least twelve millions. 11* they do, the whole 
(445.) b 2 
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directly comprehended in the foregoing enummtion, hecatiBC it is intended to speak chiefly 
npon the authority of time and experience; but the olwervationB wliioh these suggest, 
respecting the po<^le with whom we are alre^y acquMuted, will doubtless equally apply to 
tht^o of the same nice and principles, who arc recently become our subjects. Ilic number 
of these last may perlui{Mi be estimated at two millions Thus the whole aggregate of 
Asiatics who depend immediately and solely upon us for every comfort and happiness of 
good government, amounts to sixteen millions :* mid those who indirectly ana juiriially 
depend upon us, by living under princes subject to onr control, and therefore considerably 
under our influence, if wc chose to exert it, even in mattcra of interior rcgularion, amount, 
as bus been stated, six millioua Such a charge as this, a charge of no less than two>and* 
tw'cnty mlllic.is;f* of tK'ojde, must bo allowed to be one of the most weighty and serious 
nature, ns it constitutors also one of the largest divisions of the power which is distributed 
among the rulers oi' the earth. 

What then has been the eflect of our adtninistration njion the countries which Imve thus 
fallen under our dominion? This is no imfnir inquiry, nor is it proposed iuiidioudy, but 
us having n relation to the main design of the ensuing pages i neither shall it be pursued 
upon conjectural positions or by problematicid roasonings, hut rested on the broad basis of 
general facts, many of which stoid (‘onspicuous in the n*cords of our Indian transactions, 
'flint tlur same topies have already been handh'd by jiersoiis of distin^iishcd situations, and 
es^ieoinliv th.at abilities linvc been employed upon tlictn fur transcending the humble preten¬ 
sions of the presi'nt u ritcr, would Invineibly determine biiti to nlMtain from trealing of them, 
if his design did not iuijKise this task iijkiii him, and impose it with a ^icw which other 
writers li.ave not (‘xactly pwqiosod to themselves, llajipily this undertaking calls not for the 
jHiwers or tlu* di tails of regular history: nor on the other band would it be answered by the 
exhibition of mere resulth, which would carry more the air of as^ertum8 than of liicts. 
Facts, Ihci-efure, so fiu' eireiiinstuutinted as to bo seen in their truth and their counection, it 
w'ill be his endeavour to trace with simplicity, and with mudurution. 

Tlie arcoiinl <if our territorial tuiiiiagiuncut in tlic East, or of the inteninl exercise of onr 
power ill those countries which an- now l»cld directly by us. may be conveniently arranged 
into four distinct periods, of which it will be sufficient here to sketch the prominent features; 
and ns Rcngal with its ap])endant provinces fonu.s bi»tli the main portion of our pos.-iessions, 
and the scene of onr greatest cxcrtioiKs ex])erie.ue4% :uid progress, that dtomon shall he the 
subject of our present brief review, with only such concluding nolicc* of tlus other parts, as 
may serve to indicate the state to w'hicli they havi; hitherto advanced. 

In llie iirat period,c'om]ireheiiding eight y<‘ars, from 1757 to 1705, the provinecfe (e.xcopt’- 
ing a few districts cethd to the ConiiMiny in the cmir-e of that time, with the snmtion of 
tile Mogul Emjioror) wei’e coiituiiied under the govcrnnu'nt of Nuliobs, to whom tlie aduii- 
iiistmtiun of civil anil erlmiiial jn?.tice, the collection of the revenues, and the general pow ers 
orinteriial su|H*ritileudcncc and regulation, were lel'l. The Englisli nsserved to themselves 
the direction of foreign policy, a controlling military power, u eonsiderahle tribute, and 
adiiintuges in trade more extensive than the grants of the Emperors, or the jmst usage of 
the comitiy, had conceded to them. 

The circumstances of the first revolution seemed to dictate such a division of power; of 
which, the share vested in the Nnlioli is usually called, in the writings of that time, the 
Counfn/ or the Natii'e (Jovemrumt^ as when the mass of both (livi«ions, or the complex 
jiower, Native and Eiiroi>eau, was sjiokcn of, it was termed (sometimes in a way of cenKurc) 
die Doubh- (lovernmont. To thin arrangement the orders of tlic Company seem to have at 
first R'Slrictid their servants, who if tliey had fi It tliemscives more at liberty, w'ould pcrliaps 
have deemed it uiis-afe or iuexiicdient to enter at oni'c iqion the direct clmrgc of a govern¬ 
ment, to die details of which they were entire strangers. 

But plaU'rible us the system, viewed in isanc lights, appem'id, it pnned in jiructieu unsa¬ 
tisfactory to all parties, and especially detriment^ to the jieople. The Eastcni governmouts 
arc in general careless ns to the interests of thiur subjects, and this is mrticulnrly true of 
Mahomedun rulers. The Nabolis created by the English in Bcngul, foreign adventurers 
suddenly rtusod to i>owcr, de])emlcnty susjiicioiis, and Ta|iacious, could have little concern for 
the labling prosperity of a country, with the government of which, their connection was bo 
casual and precarious. Whilst they saw with secret indignation the chief attributes of 
sovereignty in the iNisscssiuti of a handful of eouiiuercial men, livery way alien to the Asiatic 
World, and so large a share, of the riches of the country, devoted through them to & distant 
land j whilst they Wlieved also that the favour of these jieople was uncertmu, they could 
BCtircely liaic any other aim, than to use tlie time jircBcnt in making the most of their 
sltnaliiins. 

And iiideod ' uch seems to have Ijccd the temper of the otlicr ju'inces more remotely 
]Aaced, who w'oie styled the aliiep, but who in reality were the dependents of tiic East India 
C/ompuiiy. Feeling that die same power which supported could also dispossess tlieni, and 
haliitiiatcd by tlie whole history and Uic mannera of llindostan to the ideas of perfidy und 
oj change, they could have no settled confidence in tlie solidity of their tenures, but be on 
the contrary iudi^pn3c<l to that study to which Kastcru rules at the best need a stimulus, 
the jicrmancDt good of llicir subjects. ^ Asiatics, accustomed either to absolute comiimnd or 
implicit obedient, do not seem wdl qualified to wake a beneficial use of delegated or mixed 
power. Tlie jiolicy of our dependent allies has in genenil been directed only to secure them- 

Bclves 

1 ^.* to the preceding note, eighteen j f Or according to the same note, twenty-four 
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MimiB liw» *ito«tk>m) it bm faten tfaeir aim to plnuo th« ioraMdinte arbiten of tbeir Hlr, 

Iti4 ha*a ibood aithar aagaraowl; or b;t incMIentai iS$co>eiy, that ana nmnina bu^; 
bi 4tht il one means of iotmstiug many m the siritility of their governmeut. this srifidi m.umtd 
IKiUey is pnnaad at the eajiiciMe of their subjects, and the people, bodi of Arcotaiul oTOiide, a-,- •-’ luatliai, 
are inlh too much fimodation represented to be in a wtetobad eoadition. A state of tlepend- 
OBOe seoRM also to unfit nr indispose the prinen who stand to us in this relatiun, for any 
rhptrsai eoaipenuioR in the external defonoe of tbeir osra territories. Perhaps diet species 
of prateetion to which tb^ have been used, has enervated them, made tltani unwiiling to 
eontribwte the fuiuls reouisite in such easea^ and persuaded them that the Euglish will not 
aafier those ooontriet of whioii lliey are in effect the paramount tonds, to (te pmsessed by 
any other posser. Another evil, more formidable possibly than our experience bat yet dis- 
•neered, flm from this svstem ; it enlaigee the sphere of Mvaniege to the terventi^ especially 
the militaiy servants of the Company, it enlarges the military ettabliahnieni, inilitaiy 
emolemenUh and perhaps encourages, in ita consequences, theepirit of miliiaty itidependrnoc. 

The*experience we Iieve ecqnired, may probably establish an opinion of the impolicy of 
forming any now oonneetiuiis of this nature; but witli respect to those which already siib- 
iist, as it is our power whidi maimains die audiori^ of our dependent silies over tbeir 
wl^ts, it seems incumbent on us^ to exn't eveiy possible endeavour, consistent with the 
jaet sense and fiuth of treaties, that die governments whkb we thus upiwld nmy render the 
people eeiy and hsppy. 

Where the oontrolling power of the. Englisli and the derived power of the dependent 
'Nabob met in one place, as in Bengal, tliey could not long miist tocher without Elision. 

The imwitiing submission of the weaker party, ami the dominnling temper of die attongrr, 
aoon became too plain; mutual distrust and aversion succeeded; the excesses of iudividuds 
inflamed die animosity on each side, and the eoiuiiry became die uiifortonate scene of war. 

The cruelties, ilie rapacity, and the expulsion of Coiaim Ali, whom an uniiappy poliey bed 
elevated to power, are snfficiendy known. Wliedier we ascrilie his conduct to unprincipled 
ambition, or tbe licemious encroachments of Europenns snd their dependents upon iiis proper 
anihoriR, or wtdi more probability to both of these causes, and the maddening enhet of 
events hurrying him to leiigiln he bad not dolibemiety purpuseil, it still exhibited this 
airiking speclari^ the English obliged to fight with the creature of their own power, for the 
eontinnanee of that power, nay even for dwir existence in Bengal; and die country, instead 
of being better protected umler co-existing sathoriiies,pufl«ring grievously by both, and in 
their sliocfc convulsed nod tom. Wliat hml thus happened, Iwwever blameable the cause, 
might happen again; and this experience purchased at so dear a rate, naturally led tbe way 
to the acquisition of the Dewannee of Bengal, Belmr, and Orbsa. 

This may be considered os B point at which a second period of tcrrhoriel munagemqnt A.D.nOSit 
commences. Tbe Dewannee is the office of die Dewxn, die tide of the provincial collretor ' 
of revenoea under the Mogul Emperors, wliose policy it was to place the financiai adniiniss 
tration of the several divisions of the empire, in hands distinct from those entrusted widi 
militaiy command and judicial authority. 

The adventurers who upon die decline of the empire, assumed the powers of government 
in the provinces, assumed also tlie exclusive administration and nppropruiiiou of tlie revenues, 
as roost essential to tbeir views. The rights of the reigning emperor, however, tliougli dis¬ 
regarded, Iwd never been denied. He was induced, in coiwHleradon of an annual tribute 
to hiimelfl and a Imiidsome stipend to the reigning Nabob, who was also a party in this 
treaty, to grant in perpetuity to tbe East India Company for their own benefit, the De¬ 
wannee, tlut is in otlier word^ tlie revenues of those three provinces. He had not at that 
lime, nor was likely ever to have, the least power to assert his rights; his liestowing that 
grant therefore, on the condition of an ample coaipensadon, was making tlie most advan- 
tageoDs nae he posribly could make of his pretensions. No other power in Hindostan would 
have given him such lavonrable terms; and his consciousness of this led him voluntarily to 
propose a cession of tbe Dewannee. It is dience to be concluded, that in tliis traitsaction he 
was guided chi^y by the exigencies of his own aitnation; for his remote distance from the 
seal of the Company^ government must have rendered their influence over him proportioiiably 
weak. But ot the same lime it ought to be acknowledged, that the subsequent proceediog 
with bim, by which the payment of tbe stipulated tribute was discontinned, appears to lie of 
a nmredubioiu character. This remark alao is inleijeeted for the sake of tlmse who question 
ibejndneipifa on which our acquisitiuns have been made. 

The Campany having before held a eontroUing mUilary power, were thus put in possessinn 
of the fineneea of die country, which as an immense estate they were henceforth to manage, 
and to nahaM. for thSmacIves. The collection of tbe revenues there is known' to Wave ton 
till oflate a business of extreme intricacy and detail; the causes of whidi have been explained 
ia m variety of masterly productions, purlientarty foe excdlent writings of Mr. SItore* on 
Ah snbW) into wMdi, fanwover, it will not be necessaiy to go foriber here than the siate- 
aaoit of eerfoin usages which form die first lines of the Indian system of finance. In Hiiidos- 
Un, for the ayester port of the revenoe of foe sovereign crises from lend; and it hat long 
befoi foe udviiaal praotiee to fiirm tha assessment of governmeiit upon tbe actual produce of 
foe adi^ ifld to do fois annually. Net unfrequently the siiare of jpivernment has been 
paid in Mud. la Bha numner the landhaUer regiilaies file rant of hia Inferior tenant annually; 
and Moording to tbe value of die articles which he raises, whetlier rice, cotton, sugar, or 
, any 

. h New for P a lm fouae, HoveracoGaasrtL I the iiwnrtaiit servioet he had before nwlsred 
la WMdt high Itafom ha hsa tliigdy added to (to the &aipaey. 

{«#.) e 



« GElT^IUl, AWPENWX 

^ ■,•, pny oth«,rf ^ oany prodBCtioM «Wd> '•sQ fiicniihn<' ItvwUt 
W1- th« thi> w It iMttraHy ^ mtieuimmf on tim-mm-Mih vpllAmtttllliMriitt 
ti'wT"— vigilioMipnd UlwloTO Jocid « tiia.«^^^ •nn.CDBk tfqlMiiWw 

■ j j-.i._ .- a,a. ^'''■{dnycd Is the nevenoc^ from the fint lOder.tu the Imnn fiHuaar.eir'aemiiae. Jwhv:tlte 
tove^im U aridter of the ahere which ha hiiiiwlf ihell enjoy of llw ]iniili«t eiiS Ihrinih 
MwStnfly hb proportion oeenu to hew# b#*D twxlemt^ is h ta i«wdly!i|»»*li 

nry ietjte, Dea^tiun being the principle of pwemment, ferae MeUi^ioi^ eeitiO- 
tnnce latent inmrament wbioli pnoram ehyuMeetniw in faia idhamainb .ifethantAeoav- 
pnltoiy power, ever reedy to net, little revenue would be otMtd^ fefeittnty.demwd, 
pemihptarilv enferced on the one handt ahaapena all the artaiOf evaaUxiA maoemieiiV aad 
mud, on tbe'other. 

Since the fall of the Mogul empire et^ialiy, and under the Aaiatm Whfhm j, eo |fe^ 
medana, who have usurped power, the on^esa of ooUeotiag the Kvntnea heebeen a OtOel 
debasing struggle between the auperior aitd inierior in every gradation. Mew tatiea svoa>a 
thousand pretender, often false, end prepcaterpua, have been imposed evon. in direct 
breach of agreements before made. The revenue oScera of every rank inpe cxaoled.fer 
themselves, binulea collecting the demands of guvemment; and from this fruitfulaovrae rfiinva- 
tice, severity, chicane, and meanness, have fluwed innumerable evils to the eomnonity. I^t 
of principle in the landholders and ndenpantt. of the''suil haa led the goverameiit rlo.giVe 
them as little credit for their rents as possible) so that payment may hg.eoasa ptanse^a 
required at the end of every month, or more (dten, by eight insulmesM ip tte year. .'From 
the inferior occupants of the soil, care is taken to secure arrears before the cRps are namoved 
from the ground, for otherwise ^m the poverty and artiftces of t^ desotiptioD of persoaui, 
those arrears will generally be in efiect lost; beranae if they ate recovered M a iiitace period, 
it is in reality by an appUcatiun of the produce of a new year, which having Ha own 
exigencies, will tlieoce ptolmbly also uwe« balanct at tlie close, And as faenoa; the necessity 
of summary proeeeiiing with the renters has been pleaded, their com^aiou have not been 
allowed to suspend the payment of the demapd on yham; bni this unremitting exeoiioa hes 
aBordvd tliei^nt dte opportunity of keepiim his own malversations covered. 

These elucidations may conviy a faint ilfra of the vast detail aad attendant difficulty of 
die Indian system of Anonce, notwithstanding the annureni simtdicily of its fondamental 
principle* ; but they also suggest that the power wtiicli eufbrces ffie payment of the 
revenues, as it is operative at all times and oomes home to alt persona, must be tiia fint in the 
consideration of tlie peopiet. 

The Company therefore were now not mrly to reap die prodoce of the eountry, but wore 
virtnally invested with the interior government of it, none of the prerogatives of dominion 
remaining to the Nabob:^ excepting the judicial power, wfaiidi was ouended vritb no ptditicsfl 
* importance. It was not however the ^iey of their servanti^ nnr. did they at Ant think 
.> themselves able to exercise all this power; but in entering tqxio their new privileges they 
made use of ministers who liad servM the Kabtdi in the aSun of the revenue. The people 
were taught henceforth to regard the Company as tiieic masters;' but they were treated wi;h 
tfarough the medium of the same persons with wboin, as agent# of tiio Nabob, timy lud 
before transacted. No Englishman was employed in'the distriettt, or in the details of the 
collections, duM is to say of the Uewaonee lamisj. The Mabome^ and Hindoo ministen 
of the revenue managed the whole, appointing; uU tlie aubordinale officers, laying du^ 
general schemes of assessment belbre the principal servants of tin Company, reporting to 
diem the state of the collections from time to time, and dispesing df die money received wto 
the mtehequer, according to their ordera The only persons who in tbo dittriciM repnsented 
the Company in the exerciie of the new powers they had acquired, were the some panens 
who on behalf of the native government exercised the like power# in them bafoN; Jwwrdio. 
less, the effects of tbi# change besides the transfer of the financial rights and’pnffit# of die 
country to new liands, were many and important 

The woiiu and desires of the Company at home teemed ,10 grow with tbit bnaMiate 
acqaishioii. 'Hieir servants abroadewere suspicions, and not without remon, khM 'OU. ibe 


• The most tsethodical' and ftiU ai^iesiticn 
extant of the Mogul system ef fiatuce .it to he 
found in the Aoafytis At IfovfaiMrgf ifonpel 
bjf Mr. Jamtt Grito, a folk which, though it. 
ought to have heen set <ia foot by govemnmit 
at themomept pf aeouiriag the u^imnw, WM 
never attempted dU hes from private etdiwity, 
en)|end pp<m H many years ifterwUrda, wh^ 
the (fotriament of aoeurate iiiformadon da stxdi 
a tnldmt waa became peenliariy ffifllealt. hr 
this ifebarate tieadse, he baa devedooed wUh 
miirate detail, both the principles of the Megul 

syetem ef Ananoa and ^aaurceeamkMtMntof 

the revenues ooAacted frontjemjjWiuHia, grant 
and small, of the loebth ef!p«t§4 bt ^ 
remote nmods as in the year preritmiig w 
sssnmpnon of the Dowennee. 'It ceufrilas a 
more oomplelfl acooent of the lands of Beo^ 
than that rendered to onr soven^at ky w 
native'ndnitfori in 


being in msniao>h|d uanag the le e esidt of Am 
Company, and too muck loaded witb tadMlmd 
and Involved famgiiage, the Amdanwnlal yMbf 
oipla also of the Ibgal syaton of iln|uioe harhu 
wnoe been suiieraaded in our praatieei but it fi 
the produm of extraovdinaty disqnisitiaT powen 
etnpWednpottaeariQua aadintenaUngnliset. 

f mriedy speaUaffiitmiitthe eapteae. The 
power of the Satperor went thnig with Us 
bewao. The Wngli i h ywasatae d the Oew inn ee 
Only heaauae tbqr bad yowee (whieh waa not 
naed befme) to aaaert the graat, 

{ WhewaatbedpaesndantjgfJ'dlkvAIiShlw, 
the ArttNthobraitedly4*)NN>>'iiitfatrhpoi 
a treaty had bsea nud^ia vlrlne of wldeh, the 
eua eoe e l o n wee eoatlnned In hb ftndly. 

f Same diatrietn es ebeerved above, were by 
oearion before ia the hands of die Company I wlw 
also bad posses l ed oomawroial fimtetwa lu dm 

jttofbmte liiiofa hpMieiy, 
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mmim tH tmmk mS|j(lrt net y i«My^lowd W ifcsw ;' end dwy were alarmed l»t thn ——'—^ ' 

Mpeantnlf Hobnakl dMine nfl^ dw^inanog^ent. "Tldi.'ptn^eanva acCemiona oftba 

OenMUJ* nhe Whnwd the \(Wwt tSf eW^ Emopeait in tte prwineea, ami of the naU**' _ i‘T~'u ' • i 

dnp w dtnwetf Eatnpeana f^wer'eMftjlnt, a« &rnm' aysimn of government, inherent 

hi one peMon only, bm !h ouinypenl^ ali i^oliom therefoiie it invented with a portion of a™”™™™*" 

ita aenel qi i eo o e . The native inimItcniwtHe rrTenne .wiKbed to jpatife the eager viewa of 

the Oamp«D') end to toaeilhne the tenenti favour the Engiidn They had likcwiac 

iMrowB intereiiaend dieir »uiiia«>nampendenu to serve, ei^ to serve whiist opportunity 

lasted t imt whatever extntahfuiaty Ibnds they migitt with these aims seek to possess, as alt 

patties oonenrred in the uigency ^ lining up the standard of the public income, the only 

nitWfl Uft them^'enohulve of the sslnries they enjoyed, were private imposts, monofiolies, or 

upMpriotioos one kind or etio^r; and i^ os has been affirmed with great appearance 

« tru th, oertain portions of the government lands were omitted in tlie accounts presented to 

their new mMers, rite burthen upon die rest must from this cause, as from others, have 

fidlOa the tiaavier. ^ 

Oidlculdes began to be experienced in realising the assessment. A set of eoerctve officers 
or nttbrnr fbrmers Of the reyenne were empWed in the districts to ensure and quicken (be 
paymoit' Tbeae men, ehllMy adventurers from Tartary or Persia, executed their busines% 
vigonwsly. Unfeeling end Vapacious, uncertain of holding their employments iKyond the 

C r,' they last no time in ntnaaiing money for themselves; and the Zemandars, or principal 
Htmlders, mode every extraordinary demand upOn them, the ground of still more excessive 
demands upon the inferior tenants. 

’ Compulsoty measures came also to be used in providing die investment of the Company, 

As the new wealth poured into their treasury could be realized in Europe only by the 
medium of commerce, the orders for that investment were at once augments two or three 
laid. Hie pradueh erf'eviery opuiitry and the demand ioc that produce having a certain rela¬ 
tion (o each othm*, it was impossible that the funds now destinM for the pur»ase.or commo¬ 
dities on account of the Cximpa'ny, could be invested at once without extruding private 
merchants. European individuals also, confident now bodi of protecting nml cuntrolling 
thefr native agents, employed them in trade all over the country; and die foreign Euro¬ 
pean companies and their dependents, availing themssives of the sulKtitution of die 
milder genius of Englidi rule, for the prompt despotism of the Mafaoiuedans everywhere 
increased their pretensions end activity, llie manufactorert were not unl'requendy obliged 
tn accept the English Company's employ, and even iliose private agents require a preference 
to other traders. Some of tile natiVe dealers retirro. Both natives and foroignera, 
especially those attached to the other European companies, complained; though die latter 
not always reaionahly' nor temperately; aiid in a word, violence and disorder became too 
prevalent. 

Wherever the native agents of the English tradeni went, they assonied power; they inter¬ 
fered in tha afiUre of the countn, and even in tlie proceedings of tlie courts of justice, which 
the Company still left solely utlder the control of the Kabob. These courts, which ought to 
hme been the sure refuge of the oppressed, were before sysieniaticsily venal, and in a lime of 
divided power and general relaxation, were become so Bcsiidelamly corrupt, as to constitute 
one-of the moat intoierable evils under which the country graoneil. 

All tbew causes operating with the energy of a new reyointipn, produced a great and un- 
Imppy pressure upon die country. It was in fact without a proper head. Hie English od- 
miatstrstion left the internal government to the native ministers, anil these, little upder the 
infinence cf public spirit, (a rare quality among the Anstics) intent diiefly on the aflairs of 
tha revenue, were unwilling to bftend by honestly resisting the liceniiousiiess of individuals. 

With respect however to the Company and to Europeans in general, ihfise various evils 
proceeded more fiom the elation of pew success, from extravagant notions of die resources 
of the oonntry, and narefiecting engerneie, dian from jptetitioiul rapacity. They did not 
feet' that the pognlxance of the ihternal aflairs of the country was a duty resting upon them, 
and they may have implidtiy given credit to die niinislers, mote intelli^nt than ibemselves, 
im e re^rd to that iir^rtant concern. For tliese cause'., and the remoteness of die sent of 
goverttuittit, ptatied near One of the extremities, of the country, they reraaineil igmi- 
HWt of the truestife of the iitleripr, nor were they fully aware that the natives whom tliey 
emplujetlarould exercize agalpst their own oouotrymen any power, even falsely assumed, in 
m mett unfediw-and iaiquitout manner. They bad not, in fine, at oil preemisidercd 
the phftielde effects of so great a dtange lu. die asugnment of the Dewonnee to the 
CoBB^uny*. 

In lam than fiinryum theee effects showed themselves very plainly. The country exhi- A. 0. 1769. 
mM untquhmcal s^na of tmpoverishment and decay. The trade to the other pans pf 
**■ reaucod, Md (he rerennes, with incteued exertions, could not be kept up to 
their ffiwt sconderd. lu trut^ upon a cumperison of ilic state of the country in the year 
ITW, after die bottle of Hastwy, and Jn HflU, when the power of die Englinh, in one form 
Pf®^9wto«*t| twelve yews, the result is extremely against dm revolution. 

I w Ettg ush am DM diructly chargeable with die miseondnci of the Nabobs and their 
'll? Au* ¥ etttrnslod onthonD'i eepedally with the ruiaons.eiinrmides of Cos- 

sim A]t( but <h the tnutofer of the country to a set of European merchants, consequences 

, , were 

** Elf, jt H«M»1 J Hjasacosaieiv Carttc, was olio tveiy holiest 

dunug this poriod, milnMiliffiiy | man oifilr J atmamlableiiiia. 
inlendsa and comet in his pemuod emihiat. I 
<«».) c« 
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I« GENERAL A?!%KD}X TO ItSloftT TROU miROT OOMIfITTSE 

mra inmifed udftnwniUs ts it> pra^nity. Hm iipeda ahieti thaw morehMU mA whnf 
had for* long Wri««f yeorr immHin}' impartech oewtd to flm> ia,’ The En|^ Oompwj 
bouglit'lielr Targe innument, inercMed-to three thnee the amouM ht-rrldeh jt atoed e^Hn 
bnUlmt Km brought to pty for'it, wiih the reeenne of the provlosei} other eonnMniet wad* 
their parchaw* widi money reeeieed fNitn En^h indniduah, wto ehw demMli Asm the 
eesfflry; and tliie «u to be the lynem dieneeforewn], M leeat fiir the gnatte piutof the 
ekporu. Neither did the evil nop here. Botli the Company and piieaw pawn eapmted 
auim of specie ooileeted tlwre. The giulatity thu* extracted from -the C 00 nli 7 ,«»«p 
within the pernd tpokeh of, wai attoniihing. A want of circuladng medhrni faegah'M lb 
felt, llieee draim, added to the iaunenae treaturet which the extortimi of Coeidm Ali 
enabled him to carry olT, exceedingiy reduced the nocii nf the oounlry, and the dnordere 
which Ind arisen in liie districta tbreaieoed to impair ilt annual produce. The fint peraon 
who had the integritv and recolution to call tiie attention of gorernment to the nObappy otefe 
of the eoiintry, was idr, Beoliet, resident et die Durbar. 

Certainly a great deal was due from ns to the people in compensation of the evils which the 
eattUishmAit of our power liad introduced among them; and in return for the vest advan¬ 
tages which we reap^ from the cliange, it was but fit that what the oountry had saffhred, or 
was subjected unavoidably to lose by being dependent upon iis, should be repeid by alt the 
Hhnefits whicli good governnieot, in consistent’ at least with tint dependence, could bestow, 
And there was III die national genius of lirilain, funned by snperior lighu^ and jester prin¬ 
ciples, and possessed of higher eiimgioi^ what might atill render tliat country happier dian it 
lied ever been liefure. 

To discover and suppress the aliuae of trust and power in die Collection of the revenuea, io 
the purcliaae of the investment, and in the conduct of the courts of justice*, were the objeon 
of uioiher institutilin, which forms the coniinenceraeiit of a third period of territorial manage- 
nietiu English servants of the Company were sent as supeiwiiori into the districts, and die 
cnemre officers wlmm the ministem nad employed. Were withdrawn. The sopervioDrs were 
funiiklied with a cummission of inveatigation and active superintendence over the variona 
departmriilB of provinciol ndmbiistnilkin, the state, the peace, and order of the country; 
Inn without die direct charge of any department. To maiqr permis in Europe these pro¬ 
gressive suampiinns of power may linve appeared as so many exorbitant encroachmenlli but 
whatever nuiy Mve lieen thought at fint even by judiinous men, if we determined to retain 
the country and to govern it eidier to the benefit of die people, or to our own, th^ were neces- 
sory. From the first acquisitum of a contTOllhig power to the pumession of the entire 
executive goeernmait of tnoae provinces, it has been mniid that there was no point at which to 
rest. Experience evinced dial in every intermediate Mage, the inlercat of the countiy was 
neglectrd, and the abnsea of power more felt tlian its protection. Our national standard 
of sentinirnts and morals, undoubtedly gives a comparative elevation to the character of thole 
wIhi are reared under it. The European servanls of llie Company therefore, win were also 
lield by greater responsibilities, were wortliy of more confidence than transient adveulnteis, 
<anorant and bsrfaarous, from the upper Asia. This iustitution was die fint step towards an 
English provincial administration, and the remote beginning of a new system, more open to 
the influences of the British genius and principles. 

The supervisoni rerideral considerable service. Ilieir presence in dm districta hnpcssd 
a restraint upon the native officers, and their inquiries and interferencrs, whilst they evinced 
the wreiclied state of the interior, eheclied many evils. But they had ac^ tmly a veiy Aort 
lime when the country began to aufier from another calamity, which in the end overwhelmed 
it in misery, inenmparab^ more dreadful dian ail it Imd before endured. This was die fanrine 
^t liegaii In die year 1769, and continued dirougli the greatest part of 1776; of which, as 
few eircumstantipl relations have been given, perlisps dm foHowiiig account may not 
nnaceepiable. 

'ilw principal food of the great body of the people win inhabit our provinces, is rice. Of 
this, from the fertili^ of tlm soil, disjoint effect of an ardent sun and of saturating pericdbal 
rains, they have annually two crops, liesjdes a variety of other grain and pulah. Tba first 
criip of rice » gadwred in sbott the end of Augnsl, the second (which is the grestest) early 
in Uscemberi and the other mferior artidcs from the month of February ui the and -M 
April; so iliat die ground brings forth shnoet nil the year round In general, the produce 
ia so aliuniliitit as to vender Re^sl the granary of India, and h is but at considersbiy dialsnt 
{ntervah that a seasuu dolls. The nultvn, indolent, improvident finsliata, and exposid liU 
cd late >0 be taxed in proportkai to the produce they raised, or even tt> htve any apparent 
superfluhy tnCaded' by Mr hMbren in fcmai hed never adepted die pracdoe tdhe^ritiga 
storii of (paht in cose of ideahb. Wiien a aeaeon of drought therefore oceurt, the nm, 
ueoally the great agent in fertili^, parelia the groond. Scarcity ensuet; a scarcity aggra¬ 
vated by die eagerness whieh pe^e then show to purchase rice, end fay the artifiem of the 
grain dnieni who are slulfnl in taking advantage of the public appnmenshai. !f drought 
extended through two soecessiTe seaeotw, it woMd.alawst fnmdtjtbly follow that the quantity 
<d grain hi the country wout4r|Whe equal to the onnsuntittion of n people whM iwee 
depend mt the supply of; forcMremiiyDfsiiltt-.uMlKit iuditte the IfbiilMmto 
general 1o reCort to aniuM'loiid, eiproiaUy the fisM of .ihe9Bw,tetaaa of ihateTmrwMi 
whitffi ihiy regard an act that tliqyaretaiigbt td balitva wcfdd ineur M droadlU pnnills. 
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meiA idim fiiisamb 'm tbti Itfei ud toroenti or def(ri4jn^ tranim^rotiQnc in ihs next. TM 
jpenmiM nhip b<^gm «arljr Ia> Jnnei nntl oommue. wtOi uttermuMone till late in O^bery 
filHint iMore plMtifiilly if» Uie last two mo^tbc. 


Ko.t 


tl3ia. ompe -Of UecembeF, 17fi8 a^ Au^t 170% both tOKnty | And tbrougbout tho •errftodd^' 
mniitb tif October 1T6% the usual period of heavy rains* which are afa^ui^ necessary for ^ 
thn Utto’ crcip of rice, Wily a drop fell 'Hie almost total foilore of a third crop, after the 
ileftctCBCy of the two preceding one»s filled all men wHIt oonitenmtton and dismay. Some 
hope WM still placed m the crops of inferior grain* uraafiy reaped between February and 
A^l* whi^ every endeavour was exerted to increase; Iwt the refireshipg showers that 
aannelly foil in what are c^led the dry months, between January and May* also fiul^* and 
itt the fotai year 1770 there was scarcely any rain till late in May. The beat was insuSmlfie, 
and every kind of grain or puise tlien growing was in a great degree dried upon the ground 
liothmg appeared but uuivenul despondence and unavoUlal)le destruction; for die same 
calamity extendi to the Upper Indio* and there was no neighbouring cxnintry that bad bes» 
used to fumitth Bengal with rice by sea, or that could afford an adequate supply. 

llie Company’s atlministnitiou and the luinve miniaiers au*ly took tlie alarm, and entered 
upon such precautionary measures as were within their power. In September 17fi9 tiie 
English and ail their dependents were alaiolutciy prohibited from trading in rice; not because 
they or any other set ofpHOfde were at all sus^iectetl of bavit^ tieen monimiUxing Uiatarti^* 
but lest on tiie temptatiou of very high pricett, Kuropean influence imoold in tuny form 
operiUe to collect sudn un<lue quantities os luq^ht aggravate the scarcity. General and strict 
injunctions were also pubiishetl against lumrding grain, buying or aeiitng it daiidestinely* or 
carrying on any dealings in it but at the public markets; aud a stock of rice* amounting to 
60,000 maund% was laid in for the use of the army, a measure to which Uie pmervntuni 
4 ^ uur nulitary piwcr and indeed of the country may be ascribed; for it is not to lie doubted 
that want would have made the soldiery throw off all command* and seek subsistence widi 
tlieir arms in their hands, whidi must have protiuced total anarchy. The prime mover in 
idl iliese measures also was Mr. Becher*, resident at the Durbar. 

Tile famine was felt in all the northern districts of Bengal as early as tlte month of 
November 1769, and before the end of April fotlowiiig, had spread desolation through the 
three provinces, liice rose gradually to four, and at length to ten times its usual price, but 
even at that rate was not to l)e bad. Lingering multitudes were seen seeking subsistence 
from tlie leaves and lairk of trees. In the country the highways and fields were strewed, in 
towns the streets ami passages choakeil, with Ute dying and the dead. Multitudes flocked 
to Moorshedahad* the capital. It became more necessary to draw suppliai to that dty, and 
no endeavour was spared to bring all tlte grain in tlie couniiy to market. SubsenpUuns 
were set on toot. The Comfiany, tlte NabQ% the Ministers, Eura|>eaii and native indtvmuols, 
contributed for feeding tl>e poor. In Moorslieilabad alone 7,U00 were daily fed fm* several 
montlts, and the same praeti^ was followed in other places; but tlte good effects were 
haitily discernible amidst die general devastation. In and altoui the captiol, the moitalicy 
jneressed so fost, timt it became necessary to keep a set of persons cdnstaiuiy employed in 
removing the de^ from die streets and roads, and tliese unfortunate victims were placed 
in hundreds on rafts and floated down the river. At length the persons employed in this 
sail office died also, probably from the noxious eflbivia they imlulted; and for n time* dogs, 
iadulls, and vultures were the only scaven^rs. it was impossible to stir abroad withrat 
breathing an offensive air, without hearing frantic cries, and seeing numbers of different ages 
and sexes in every stage of suffering and death. The calamity was not less in other 

t uoners; In many places whole families, in otliers, tlte people of entire villages, had expired. 

iveo in that country there were penmns who fed ott forbidden aud abliorrra animals, nay* 
the diUd on its dead parent, the mmher on her diild. At length a gloomy calm sucoNsded, 

Deatii had ended the miseries eff a great portion of the people, and when a new crop came 
ftirward in August, it had m some parts no owners. The number which fell in this period 
of horror has been variously estimated* and may pcrliaps be moderately taken at three 
millions. t 

It must be very evkUmt from a simple review of this desolating event, that it was the 
viHtation of Heaven, not the work of man. 'Dmse Eiuterii countries have unhappily been 
ton well acquainted wrtii this species of calamity in all ages. Upon turning to the last 
■oeutury only* the records of tne Company memiuii a destructive fomine in Buret and the 
neighbouring countries about the year I6S0. Dow gives an account of a pradigioiw one 
ahiM ge^al in the Mogul empire* anno 1661. Instances might easily be multiplied by a 
more particular research; in our time, >we have seen several on uic Coast of C<iromandel, the 
halt of which a few years ago destroyed multitudes. Sincqthc awful sera of 1770* there have 

» been 

w j|^ loan noted for hH honesty and humanity; 

^lUMS anxiety and exertions for alleTiatlng the 
inlMries of foatwholo period ended in an iwess 
‘tom tifltostoeethbnhii life* Tet on his return 
•''to J^i^aad be found bins^ traduced at' the 
asrtber cd’foefomiae. This calumny is Iwd to 
'>lMV!e. had. its W; iba French settkmeut of 
Cbandernagore, in the vieiaity of which an agent 
of his bad in the year 176% b^ore tilings cane to 

.. ffMtteni^iSoauartiekn m iSiaproviHamdf the 

foroto’psar a^Bag^bgftiglliM^^ 

(♦**> . * 


of rico, in value about 20.000 rupees. Periiaps 
the purchase of a stock of rioe for the Company’s 
troops may also have contributed to uie 

id^ of a monepdy. It is frean a MS. accoont* 
of whiicb'the natedslswere furnished by him 
when theevenlwas-ceoraU that foU relation (of 
the fooU atated in which the wxiktr hereof was 
also an eye-witness) is chiefly token. 

Another gontlemen. itili living, was also 
acolised of leing the author of the famine, 
though he mil in Saglaud wbeg i|.oa!i>Mnoed. 
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^i/antssisx. 

beeii two••iiwBofjjwat warcitjr in Bengal, the.jieara J789 jw 4';'1^- Tbeie«iitfc,iii‘lli«w 
y«»i» «imiMi^j(»ettIrt,'bBt the eotndSoo ptnple wera driven end imM' 

Mr.flmt'efitwa per'wl'eri. Lord Oornwalln seeing how much the Onontry waa e^^peiRl ^odamittee 

in erint'iiistftated pnblio grantriet in Bengal, in whidi a nock o[ gr^n *|^il alwajre be pn- 
serred-agaiast eaeri^nctes. Inileed, if we could suppose ttiat anjr. inMi bi; set'«f men, eipe> 
eially European servants of the Company, who had emy means (if aeguiring health, oaiM 
have been so Iron-hearted as to form die design of enriching themselvec by withboldiog 
custenance from their ieilow creatures; if we coidd suppose they could have borne the’right; 
even ibr the flrs( week or day, of tbe miseries under which a whole people were rittkiog; 

We could supptwe further that after denying grerything bnauui ftir |tie sake of gain; thay 
ootdd so hir lorego their own object as, instead of occepring a fonr-ftdd, nay tett-M price, 
to allow those who would purchase, to die in immense ninltitoiin for want; if we omdd 
entertain all these extravagant auf^xisitions, and the equally exinvagant one ofa gmmat 
monopoly of the produce of a great country,, still a little cool reflection npmt the means of 
accomplisliing a scheme sn flsgitions, would show that tbe execution of itsniald he ahedutely 
impracticable. 

It ii perfectly establiriicd that the dearth was general over the three provinoee, and in all 
niinousty scveie. A.monopoly, therefore, if that had Iwen the oanse, must have been general 
, also. It is easy Ui conceive how (me quarter could be deprived of its produce to sandy 
anotlier, but when in ail quarters there was a like dntitution, V we suppuso this to nave 
proceeded from monopoly, we must also suppose not a simple operation of emptying one 
district to fill another, stiU less lo surchaige any other, because that would be to go from a 
better market to a worse one, but a local monopoly, in every township, keepmg vf, not sciKhap 
away, the grain found within its circle. let us now inquire into the lowest quantity of 
grain that can be supposed to have been hoarded. In the course of twelve mootlii, three 
millions of people are estimated to have died: that is, nearly one-third of the whole popula¬ 
tion; but as a third of tbe usaul aUowance ofibod might have preserved life, we shoula hence 
lie led to conclude that the grain retailed in that year was two-thirds at least below tbe 
quantity usuidly vended. As, further, the failure would fall chiefly on thuse who in times of 
common pleiiiy earned only a subsistence, and these may Iw computed at eight in ten ef tbe 
commnnity, the deficiency in the supply of the markets that year may well be rated at 
twu-thirds of the usual cunsumptloii of eight niillioiis of people, that is somewhat more than 
one-half of the whole quantity branght to market in oidinary times; and if this was occa¬ 
sioned by monopoly, so iiuicli niiiat have been kept up. But let us assnme, what would hr 
the most plausible theory, that a real scarcity, to a certain extent, was rendered severely 
fatal by the supervention of monopoly; of what magnitude must we conceive the monopoly 
to be;Nii order to become thus operative. Here we must go on an ample supposition; 
for if monopolists had thought of contenting theroseiees witli collecting, ibr instance, only a 
montli's dcniaiid at a time, their main purpose would have been defeated, because in the 
meanwhile tlie rest would have found a distributiaii in the usual way. Tliey roast tberefore 
have bouglit np largefy at or beibre tbe reaping of a crop, and bought up more than they 
riitliheld, because part of their purchases we must suppose would be resuld. If tlien we sdmit 
a real scarcity which would have tKcasioned a m(»tality of a miilioii of pa(>pie, (which prrjwKoe 
lias nrsver granted,) and ascribe tbe morlctity of the other two mdlkma who perished, W 
monopoly, ooucluding, as we are obliged, that this monopoly consisted only of two great 
operatioBB, that is, , on the December crop of ITSS, and tlie August crop of IT69, then the 
quantity of grain hoarded up will turn out to have been one-third of the market suppiy of otdi- 
iiary years; and assigning in such years to ten millions of persons, the young and the atlolt taken 
together, half a seer (or a pound) of riee per diem, which is a moderate allowance, that thiidi 
will amount to six hundred and four miiliona of seers, or fifteen millions of meunds; which 
at a rupee each, a probable pucchiiK price in a time of real scarcity which we here suppose; 
will amount to fifteen millions or a crore and a half of rupees, oneUf periwps of tiie wlwle 
circulaiing medium of the provinces at that time, end such a capital in ihe handsof those 
suspected of being concern^ as no extravagance oferedaiity can hold to he supposahle. 

But we have not yet seen ail the difficulties- The three provinces eontaio ISO,000 square 
miles, and if. we reckon fifteen squere miles for tbe sphere of one monopoly agent, (whirit 
surely, after allowing for water, is an average full as much as,he could compass,) and reckon 
further two assistants only to each agent, wc shall have tinis ten thcxisand monondy siatfoiw, 
and thirty thousand persons employed fit them. Such a set of uperstiuns, or tm hmidrwlth 
pert of th(Mu, and opetstions oonthiued through a whole year, would have tenished uncon- 
troUable uvitfonce to oU men. Tbe natives are indeed patient in suffiaing, wtmn they .think 
sofiering ineviiatde; dw^suffierad in that calamity with wonderful pasriveneati but if they 
had traced their miseries to any Aiurce like this, the eountiy would have soon rung with 
their qomplainis. They are known to be clemornns even on trivial,occasions where any 
redrew is possible. Iliey jiave been known in a time of acaroi^, iporely appreheudod or 
artificial, to have carried urgent represeniations agaiqet the grain dealers; th^ did su at the 
period iffofcen ot^ as long as tb 0 ,lAought that those dealen secreted any gnUu, which 
ac(»rding to their ntual may have done, thereby unneettsaiily adding u> tbe 

evil. But -nn probably, iraatpieopte had aeen that the calamities of tliot period proeeeded 
from human bands, thsy vnuuld not haee brime them; they wcnkl have helped tbeawrirM 
to grain; perhape have risen ilpoft their Enngpean msstera VOf Ihny well bilew and 
acknowfod^ wlientie tbeir distrenes 'catns; they foiteaw them in tb^ droiq|;fat of inecealtw 
seHdh(( a driwht npt’ confined to' their pmfocea; add lidt in them ,ll|e fijenroeaticn ftf* s«^ 
ribr'Ptiwer. Tmswae one of those severe fofiictiansof^e Almi^ty,ly wbioh otfondiqg.cna- 

' toree 
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jovmtsa. 

tuiei fvi^c thdr i(>ker> are nmiDdeil of ^ 'be|ag,anil of liw ^enuneniof tbi ——— 

jMor peMe aougbt ^ aiipentifious.id»Bnronce> k> propitiate their daitiea^ biu 
ekMMpe eeuUnalmle,” and their votariea remained without any moral chanije. 

» ',|li|i«iBot*bera»fadi)imiaDiition appoinuid from Eitglfuid, by PaHiamnit in 1773, afaw WtiilihtorritorUl 

pMI* dfiar the frothie, with d tpepie) »iew to the diacoeoy of abuses, men aoalous in the Aitoiiuitpatuw. 

>mnMiilthili of tbdir trmt, and fm ‘in eimrewing ilie most unfoyoutabie tqtinipna, nensr ioti- 

saaited Hie tulpieinn of raonopely, botalways (poke of the fdmine aid natural evil of most 

destmetive conseqiiencels, still visible in the. country. Lord Comwallis, if tie iiad not judged 

& Hienme Wm woi^d not have contented himndf with proposing only the simple prevcn< 

^ve^.iWi'esUlbHshment lor part of the surplus produce pf plenitfui years. Yet 

wonderful to oonstder, widmut any-proof, without mvestigation, without one well auihenti- 

iei^ed adequate fact» the belief of a monopoly by some aervaiUs of the India Company 

been, and perhaps may sdU be, very general in the westent world. The Frendi of Chaudor- 

iiagofe, libe the rest Of that natioii, too ready to blacken tl)e Brittdi conduct in India, are 

aeoueedi and with apparetit ^reasoii, of being tb#authors of tins tale. From Cbandernagorc 

it first passed to C^cutta, and from these places it was then tratisinilted to Paris, to ILuiKton, 

fltid to oil Europe. It has been roistered as trudi in tite page of history, has been the 

pttbltc suijeci of rdiigious lamentation, has been emtwtinod hi verse, and siiU remains such 

a firal sain upon the UriUsh character, as die annals of any people can hardly parallel. 

Such is the power of credulity. In diis case it not only ** gave to airy nothing u load habi- 
tition and a name/* but it ascrilied to a pliantom, ^ects, which had that phantom been 
a roality, Itwas tncapahle of producing. Nothing slmrt of an absolute want ofa sufficient 
rtock of loud in the country, could have occaaionim so dreadful a devoatatiou of the huinau 
race. Hnie wiicde idea of a monop^y any kind or detpee, (unless sucli a natural nggrava- 
ikm of real scarcity ss the eagerness of the people to lay in some stor^ auil the retention 
of native grain dealers may have created,) the present writer, himself an eye-witness of that 
dire calamity, and with ps^icular means of infimnition, most assuredly believot to be with¬ 
out foundation, and to have ortginated in calumny or in error. This testimony, due to truth 
and to die Bridsti character, lie is able deliberately and eonsctcnikiusly. to deliver; and 
dioBgh Ilia mam dedgn may not have called for so full an expositiou*of a collateral subject, 
yet since the corrmit of time swiftly removes the opportunities of giving and receiving 
iaformation, he ho|M he shall be pardoned in availing himself of the present occasion to 
perform what he thinks an active ol justice and of duty. 

I'he subject of territorial admiuMtration shall now be owtinued. . In 1772 the principle A. 1772. 
of sending English supervisors into the districts, consideiwd Iwre as introducing a third 
period, was enlarged fay a very important measure which romplcted the change begun in 
the adoption of that {urinciple. The Company stood forth os Dewm t hitherto tlie office 
eemtinued to be executed by native ministers who resided at Moorshedabed, the old seat of 
government and of the public Exchequer. Hiese ministers, widi the officeni whom tlu^ 
employed in the districts, were uow laid askle, and the Company by the agency of their 
own servants, took upon tiiemselves die entire care and collectwii of the revenoca. The 
Onvernor and Council with their former controlling power, joined that of cognixance and 
cxetnitive management, which had been till then vested in tb^ raitiisiers. They removed 
the ostensible seat of Government and td’ tbe Excltequer to Calcutta, tlie |Nrincipul Englidi 
settlement; they divided the three provinces into ooiiectortditps, and stadoued au Euri^an 
servant of the (^mpuiy in eodi of uiose divisious os collector. 

Tbis change threw also the judicial administration of tbe country in dvil affiurs, into tiie 
hands of the English. Under the government whidi tbe Maliouiedaiis had for many cen* 
turia maintained in Bengal, they established also their own system of laws, and it was the 
standard of decision th ail cases civil and criminal, cxcltudve of' those between Hindoos, 
vffilch were determined by the code of that people. UTic Kasim, or ruler, in persem executed 
the office of supreme tu-iininal judge. By deputy lie also administered in the principal civil 
court appoioteo for the ctignixoiice of all matters of property, excepting claims of land and 
inberitanoe, wffiich foil within a third deportment callra the Dewatmee AdawleU or Court of 
the Oewan, to whom, as the Emperor’s officer for the collection of the revenues, all causes 
relating to the detaiis of that extensive province, and pardcuiarly to property in land, were 
referred. From the droe of the Compan/s accession to tbe office of Dewao, tbe autliofity of 
the Bewannee Court naUirally enough increased, till at length it became in effect tbe sole 
tttbumd forelvli suits. ' In this state, as appertaining to the department of die revenues, it 
foil isio die charge dke Company's servants wlien they omumed tbe executive maimge- 
ment of thet branch; and they iiumedioi^ proceeded to make various regulation* and 
improvements in the Administintion of civil jaatice. Hiey appointed a Provincial Bewannro 
Court iu eVery collectorship, over which tlie English collector was to prt?side; they even 
modified, ki smoe respeets, toe administration of'oricuiMd justice, whteb was peculiarly the 
proVitHW tiif the KaUfo; appoiatiug inferior criminal eouru in the dklricts, and snldectiiig 
riiem, as u^i os the princi|:ml erlmmal cour^ to Eiiglisii superintendence. Thus every inta^ 
patiiqf metllum between the Englirii and tlieir Indian subjects was removed; they came 
then to transact immediately with each oilier. Tlie direct autborl^ of die English pervaded 
die intori^ of the provinces, and tbe Kotioe or Cowiipt GaoemmefUi saving only tlic prero- 
^^'Kabtfo as cfiM'tuimina} mi^strate, was in form and in fact done away. 

' ‘Miirfy dhiu^w^o gbod, goveroment were dIssipaM hjf dhange. Tbe English od- 
niitalatra^n entered upon tfaeif new fuiictugis with a tone of iuteiligeuoc and vigour. 

Besides mtroduohr^ awre xnethud.and order into the, ctmduct of tiie public bustne&s, tliey 
set ihumselves to correct sente of the roost pramHieilt of ihme abuses by which tbe country 
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junDunx. 

. ' h»d b«en t» long i^piCMed. In noIteotU^ the iweno*, fiw irntniOBi fitom th# Jjot* er;]ia»- 

Nfe !• bcodmaA, dwn wm no fixed atanderd. Agteemenu did indeed pen between the la^ 
^ aZ^ Btete and Mr tenant! at the beginning oT the ;ear (f«r their baaea extended only Itn oAla 

year), but aa before hinteA thoae agraementa were commonly .bndten by the an«n^ jjaeiy 
’* * npmi a tfaouaand preteneea, of which the anperior made binuetf the }adge> and thia piMoe 

opened a door of exaction to eveiy anrbordinaie officer of the rerenne. Henoe die phople 
nerer knowing what portion of die produce x>( their labour would be left to them, were aOt' 
only impoveriahed but diacouraged from exertion. 

Sxaetiona atill more acendaloua were praetiaid in the judicial courta The PMxuiaiyt 
or crimind courii rawed a revenue by the impoaition of finea upon Crimea and miademeanon 
tM before it, having thua a direct interest in the mnitipticatian of accnaationa, and in 
finding the accused guilty. The government of ItTS stylea its exaciiona^ “ detest^le and 
unautboriaed, but yet inntated by every farmer and anmif in the province." 

The Dewanttee, or civil court, in like manner, wherever it could, had recourse to heavy 
arbitrary fines. Things however sonctuuietny the aatici! gonermett even down to the period 
now spoken of, may (pve a more striking idea of the state of the country. In law eoncema^ 
the civil courts were allowed to take a commission, sometimes eraounting to one-finirtb, 
upon the sums recovered on their awards; in the revenue, die inhabitants m a town or dii- 
tmi, however reduced in number, were obliged to make op the asecatnient at wiiieb that 
division had been rated by government, that la, to pay die rants of those who were dead or 
fled, BS well as their own. Ttiis principle, which must surprise iiersons acquainted with that 
country, waa acted upon even after the fiunine; and the greatest wander is, bow the people 
could subsist under such accumulated barbarous impositions. 

The Englidi government of 1TT2 appears to have set out in die sincere desire of alleviat¬ 
ing dw snmrings of that people. But the first great financial measure whicli they adopted 
piwuced most unhappy effects. In opposition to the annual leases, which were certainly 
vmy exceptionsble, die idea of farming the lands for long terms of years had been fre- 
quendy suggested, and came at length to be regarded es a remedy for many exieting evils, 
efficient alientkin however was not paid to the wide distiiicdon which exists lietwecn the 
landholder liaving an interest in die soil, and the revenue farmer, whose principal object it 
must ever be not to consider the permanent welfare of a district or an estate, Intt the best 
return be can draw from it within the term of his engagement Tlie desire of keeintig up 
the collections at near as possible to their former stairaard, sdll haunted die councils of the 
Directors at Imme and of the servants abroad. Under tlie idea that there were bidden re- 
sonrces in the couiitiy, (which might be so far justified, that early aubductions and alien¬ 
ations had been made from the Exchequer lands, but the mumpticn of them was become 
extremely difficult, whilst the general circumstances of the country bed decayed,) end in 
the view of uniting increase of revenue irith ease to the people, it was determined to lease 
the lands of Bengal on form for five years, and that their utmost value might be ascer¬ 
tained, these forms were put up to public auction. Calcntta iiauinns, money dealers, end 
adventurers, were among the highest bidders. Tlie country was lienee given into their 
hands, under a positive condition indeed for tlie equitable treatment of the occupuiiui of the 
aoit, but the ancient usage of collecting the instaimeiit of the montli, within the montb, 
was still followed by the formers; and if there was any interference with even the most 
violent exercise of their authority, they lied to pleati die impoesibiiity of realising tlic 
revenue and making good tlieir engagements. The Eogiisli coileebirs, afraid periiaps of 
having a failure in the revenue ascriM to tlieni, were seldom willing to interpose except in 
fiagrant cases; and the poor people preferring often the first toss to subsequent litigations, 
or wearied ont by the protractions of the other party, had little redress. At the end of five 
years, an immense balance of the stipulated revenue was due by the farmers, and the country 
uving been in efiect delivered again into the hands of natives, still continued to suffer. 

It has been said in favour of the English government, tliat under it, and even within tbe 
period of which we now treat, Bengal has enjoyed a tranquillity Irom hostile assaults and 
enmmotioni^ rarely experienced under its former masters. But though litUe disused to 
penegyriie Mahomedao (pivemnients, we roust observe. Chat tliis comparison can hardly^ 
meant to extend to tbe times anterior to the dismembernieot of tlie Mogul Empire, The 
nsorpation of Aliverdi Kliaii who waded to power through perfidy and bkaxl*, pnmAed 
the court of Delhi to eneourige an invasion of the country by tbe Mobran^ anil for 
several yrars they harassed the districts west of tile Ganges, the far larger divisians on tbe 
eastern tide of that rivCr remaining all tha time perfectly safe. But from the establishment, 
dr Aurungsebe on the imperial tlimne, until the luvasioii of Nadir Shaw, a period of eighty 
yearly Ben^ eqjoyed profound peace without, and experienced only few, and these Crane- 
sent, disturDincea within. 

I( however, a comparison of this kind'it to be iiutitnted, it mutt be carried inueb further, 
Untfor tlie government of tlie last two regular viceroys, Jaffier Khan end Shqjali Khan, who 
, ruled in aneeetsion near forty years t, die slate dT the country was eminently flonrishiii^ 
and is yet a subject of celebrity. Jailer Khan indeed appears to have been culpably m 

well 


• .d.D. 1741. Sunyah Dowlah, who was d^ved af the 

7 Shiyah Khan died la 1739, and was saoeeed- miisaad and hislife in eoaseqnsnceof ihetaCfle 
ed ly'Us ton, Krfocas*Kliaii, who waa depCaed of Flssaey,amia 1737i so that f!r^ the death of 
and slain I? Aliverdi Khan in 1741. Alivanffi Shiyah Khan to the taceaimef of foe Eagilfo 
Kbaa {MMseatad the governnent fifteen yet(s, power, wM eely righteea yaua. 
and was aneceeded a 1738 ty his gfoodsifo, 
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well AB unnecessarily severe in inflicting personal punishments upon the zemindars, and 
this part of his conduct has brought reproach upon his memory; but he strenuously pro* 
tecteci the common people, md most ably administered the alFairs of tliA soubah. Ilis 
successor is represented to have been a man singularly benedeeut and immune. Under 
both, the taxes w^re little (elt, and in the time of the latter, though the annual tribute 
remitted to Delhi was usually a crore of rupees, local collectors were seldom requisite, the 
zemindars paying their rents immediately into the royal treasury. Even after the usurpation 
of Aliverdi Khan, that class of persons was so opulent, as at one time to give iiim 
a donation of a crore of rupees, and at another time fifty lacs, towards defraying his extra¬ 
ordinary expences in repelling the Maiimttas. llte general power and liuthority of Uie 
empire were a protection to this dependency of it; iu military force, especially during the 
long administration of Jaffier Kliaii, was inconsiderable, its civil administration simple mid 
economical, and It had no separate political relations to maintain witii neighbouring or 
f^raign countries. Easy, in short, in its finarice$^ moderate in its expenditure, and free 
from the state, the charges, and cares of independent dominion, its inhabitants enjoyed, in 
tbe occupations of agriculture and commerce, public (>eace and abundance. Under tlte 
violent assumption of Aiivcrdl Khan, its connections of u political nature were still very 
limitetl, for it hud notliiiig to fear from its neighlxiurs, except on ilie western side, and he 
seems never to have cost an ambitions vie^v lieyund the provinces whicti ho wrested from the 
family of his ancient master, lint Bcng.'il, as held by us, pos.><esse.s ibe rank of a sovereign 
state; it is the head memlwr of on empire wiiose parts are remotely separate from each other, 
and intermix with the territories of several {xiweH'iil princes; it contributes to the support 
and defence of the other divisions ofBritish Asia; ami sup|x»ing Ils system of foreign policy 
to l>e entirely pacific, it is liable to lie nflbctcd ut S(» many points that the government of it 
requires fur greater resources than were necessary when it was merely n dependent province. 
The tribute then M'liich it pays to us, being nt least equal to whnt the Mogul Kriijieroix derived 
from it, and neither its population nor product^ as wc have already found reason to conclude, 
greater than in their time, it will follow that the inlmbitnnti* must now be more highly 
assessed than they were tinder their former rulers, not excepting even the usurper*. And if 
this state should pursue plans of offensive policy towards its neighbours, it iiiiglit multiply 
beyond calculation its exigencies and dangers, and thus aggravate still more tiie disparity 
between Its ociuai and preceding situation. It is indeed possible, us has bpeii already 
observed, to render the country happier under our government than it ever was liefore; but 
alter it had experienced so many eutivulsions we need har<lly look even for an equality, in 
the earlier iinsettlc<l stages (vf our mtanagemenr. 

The time of which we now speak may be Crtlled a period of experiment. Itis evident that 
with respect to the revenues, on the due rogulutioii of which th(> oise of the [people so much 
depended, the great desidernluni was to fix a just slamiard for amount, and to provide 
for the ct'rtain tmoppressivc milizationofthut amount. I'his was stxm perciMved; hot there 
were various opini<Jiia concerning the U'st mode of attaining that, in tin* propriety of which 
all agreed, and whilst discussions wore eonlinued, current exigencies frcquenlty decided. It 
can )>c no presumption to assi,>rt, that our first and main duly then was to establish a just 
and ft>mpvc’Iicnsivc system of domestic policy, to cherisli our siibjcciti, promote internal 
improvement, and according to the maxim recommended, and thence dignified, by Lord 
Clive, “ to cnltivtile our garden.” 

The remote distance of tiic supreme tlireclive seat of our authority was aii obstacle to the 
settlement of w'ise plans of internai government. Persons at home could seldom act but 
upon transmitted information. Distrust produced hesiiution. 'I'he constitution of the 
Cuiirpany left the executive Imdy without .siithclent control, and divisions weakened its 
energy. Official changes, Ixnh here and abromi, iiitemipted tiie progress of measures, and 
though the obj(>cts which ought to be pni'sued were umlerstouJ, there was still uncertainty us 
to the sflcrifice.s which might he haxurded in nowallempts. 

Such considerations as these may, probably, among others have produced the legislative 
interference <*f 1773, by whicli a new consiitiition was given to the government of Bengal, 
and a majority of tim members which were to compose it sent from Lnglaiid, the rest being 
oelectcil from the former administration. 

Whatever may be the views wiiich the conviction of flic writer has led him to entertain of 
the afFaii's of this period, he will surely Iw pardoned in wishing to avoid, ns far as can 
possibly consist with any fairiteKs to his subject, the. lutnuluctiou of controversial topics, 

. always unpleasant, ujkw an occasion like the pnwnt. Where he is Jed to notice events 
which come within llmt description, liU aim will Ik* to consider them, not with relation to 
the motives which may have pro(lu(*(‘il them, or their iiuriusic clmructer, but to tlieir 
influence upon the condilioii of the }>eoplc of oiir Kusterii dominions, and as articles of a 
national account, between tliosc {xisscssiuiis and this country. Instead, then, of entering into 
tbe merits of' tbe contests which soon arose in the new government of Bengal, we may he 
allowed to remark, that however well intended the Institution of that government might 
be, it was at first unhappily compounded. Only upon the supposition of n coincidence of 
opinions respecting past ns well as present measure, wliich from tlic circainstanccs of (Imt 
institution seems not to have been expected, could dissensions have l>ecn thought avoidable; 
and if they should arise, os may more particularly have been apprehended concerning 
former acts, n disanprubalioii of wfiich must implicate the credit both of the preceding admi¬ 
nistration and of those connected with it, n divided government and slate were naturally to 
be looked for. That these consequences, proceeding from criminatory retrospections, and 
the utmost discordance of opinion upon various importimt questions, did soon follow, is well 
known. And they produced unhappy eflects upon the administraUon of aflairs upon the 
(445.) d European 
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European service of the Company, and upon the people. The relief of the countiy was still 
suspended; and the failure of the first gremt ineosure adopted at home for this end, may have 
prevented a prUgress to others of executive and ofiicinl regulaliou, probably at that time seen 
to be requwite, and subsequently included in the psirliamentary proviauns of 1784, Into 
the subjects of these we forlwnr to enter, aUhou|?h uficr nil the candour «im1 diKdroination 
which would lie solicitously exerciseil in treating of them, doubtless they would l)e found to 
discover a distinct source of pressuw upon the country. 

Hithertt), from the period of the revolution in 1757, we have not seen the English, on the 
aide of Bengal, engaging in any ofiensive alliances or wars with the neighbouring country 
powers. I'he ^'stem recommended by lAord Clive and inculcated by the Company, was, to 
avoid 8chGnie.s of conquest and political intrigues with the native princes, improving our 
domestic stitte, nnd making ourselves resf)ectfKl for our moderation and good faith. Upon 
these principles, his Lordship and his Select Committee* hod the magnanimity to restore 
to Shujah Dowlah the dominion of Oude, after victory* had chasti^ an unprovoked 
aggression of that prince, and made w the arbiters of his fatef. A deviation from Uns 
system iH'gnii in 1774, having professctlly for one object the pecuniary advantage of Uie 
Company; and a much wider departure from it was made in 1776, by currying ofiensive 
war, with a view to the acquisition of territoiy*, into the west of India. Ihc long duration, 
the external eOects, and the issue of this war, are Mifiicientty known. At home it plunged 
the government into a sea of military and political cares, that loft little time or opponunity 
for the study and application of those protecting, cherishing mcasur«», which tlie stale of the 
country I'equirefi; it incurred an enormous expense, a lu'uvy load of debt; ami, when the 
public re«mrce.s were greatly exliaiistwl, to all those evils succeoiloil the attacks of Hyder 
All in the Carnatic, and a defcasive war agaiiiht him otid iho Fi'oncli, tho ifupport of which 
chirfiy fell U{>on Boiigai. 

kStich were the ncct'wities to which onr affairs were then reduced, that although wc had 
Imfore ucijiiired a very forbidding exfMTionco of iho farming system, a temporary recourse 
was again had lo it in several districis, sonic of which were swt pt liy the nmters with a 
rigour that liccame afterwards a subject of pnlilic inquisition, 'lliiis, nofwitijstanding the 
useful regulations begun in 1772, through errors or tleftcls in currying the designs liicii 
adopted imp execution, through the cftrcls of intestine divLsions, finctnating coiiinicis ft>a*ign 
wam, and real or conccivwl exigeneies of goveniniem, added to its common cares, a strios of 
twelve yours passed without the application of any eflcctuul relief lo the stnle of the country, 
without acting steadily and systematically upon the acknowlcdgid m‘ccs.si!y of fixing on just 
principle's the extent olOur demand iqHUi the terriUirial })osM ssions and giving the people, 
once for all, ix*st and oxcmplicm from every sjiec.ies ol arbilrary taxation. 

Almiit tins time the h gislnluie again interiHis-eili 'I'lie parliamt ntury regulations of 1784 
went upon principles well adapted to the correction of tlie evils which prei'ailed in our liulian 
governments and possessloii.s and to the invigoralion of the nnthoriiy of the home adminis¬ 
tration over them. If they established a new jiower m giving the stale a control respecting 
the nfiairs of India, they estnblislK*<l new respttnsibilily. llul after all, it is to be acknowltnlgtal 
that whatever laws may Ihj enacted ftir the goveriiuunt of thme distnnt <|ppenden<'io.s, 
inhabited by .a people so dissimilar to tin* Kuiopeiin nations, tiu' ifiintcv of those laws 
must ever «« ntially de|)cnd on ibc character of llte persotis to whom the execulioii of them 
is entnisna/./. 

'riie fmr tli and lust period of which it was intended lo sjH-ak uns now approaching, and 
brought with it a great and happy change for ihc naltven of Hengal. Under the auspices of 
the p.ii‘liuinentnrv system just alluded lo, adminislered ar liotne with enlargeii and upright 
views, and scctuided abroad by the excellent ctmduct of LortI t’ornwalhs, the objects till 
then ii>eff«*cfually piiipostnl, have b'-en fully attaintd. A new conHiitulion has l»een csta- 
blishetl ftir the land tcnmx's of Ht-uga). when hy h< reiht.irv property in them is secured, the 
tax payable by the proprietors to government is* equirabiy and unalterably sottle<}, industry 
ami iinprovement arc hence encouraged, and provision is mad** for the extonsron of the same 
encoiirageinent, the same eujoynienl of rights, t<i ev<“ry iniiirtor oncttpani of Uh’ sr>ij. This is 
inefil-clihe Ibundatioii of a constitution for t)>e country, becauM* the government is Imund 
by it us well as the subject. Wry cs.senii;)l n forms have also Imhu made by his Lordship 
in the administration of justU'C. 'J'he otHtc ol snpruinc eriminiil judge remained still vested 
in the Niiholi, represented by some Mussuluum deteg.iie, by wliom the inferior courts 
were filled with mean retainers of his own. who paid for ihcir places. N<ahing can be con¬ 
ceived more delcctive. oppressive, nnd scaiululous, than tlic ttdmiuistrtttion of these persons. 


* ('onsistin;:, of Messrs. Stmiocr, OflrnK<', 
Vcrelst, and Svkcs. 

f III 1764. A time may perhaps conic vl'cn 
it will SM'iu less extravagant than it might tiuw 
1 k‘ thought, to insinuate that it hn<i ta>s>ihly Ih'oii 
woU for us, imtvvitlistRiidiiig the private wealth 
and even public sllb^idie't deriv<><l fnim 
nection w'itii Ouile, if we iiad to tiiAjpi«.<x!i)( duv 
adhered to the general spirit of I/ord <jlivc*8 
jadiity. The late war with Tippoo was ii forco*l 
departuii' fn»m the ;>uc.ifie system, ami fba aia- 
hition ami perlldy of Imlian )K»wcrs may ^KiSHibly 
expose us to new aoooHsities of the same kind, 
until they are taught a better oonduet, by our con¬ 


tinued snprriority and moderation. But fhispro- 
hablo ni-cessity in' cstonding our conquests isouo 
of the tb(>advanlag<‘S attaching to our douinion 
in liindo'-tan, fur the wider it spreads the more 
vulnerahU' we beemue. It was the unwioldi- 
ni'ss of the .Mogul Empire that at'ei loratod its 
fall; tho loss of di.ilaht prm imvt being the riso 
uhI loss of reputation ttln 
J If (In' Milo idyi'Ot of tltin review were not to 
treat of measures immtsliatuly afi'ecting the na¬ 
tives, on ecoiKinueal rctifuvhmeul utade at this 
time in the diifercnt departments of tlie Itongal 
governmont, under Sir John Maephoraon, would 
dcaorvo to be introduced here wi^ applause. 
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The country groftaecl under it, the guveriuiicnt wtw reprowthed by it, yet reluctant to touch 
the remaining prerogative of the Nul^b, it endured this evil long; but seeing no other mea> 
•ures of reform could prosper whilst such u source of flugrunt abuse was tolerated, the good 
of the people at length ab^lutely demanded an intcrfercuce, and the NalM)b ap|)oinii*<l the 
Company Iiis delegates in tlic office of supreme criminal judge. The Governor General and 
Members of Council then look upon tiieniselves the execution of thl:* ofliev. The chief 
criminal court was removed to Calcutta, the collectors in tlio districts were tnvcsiHl with 
the powers of magistracy, for the apprehension and confinement of delinquents. (Joiiris of 
circuit fi)r the trial of criminals were established in the principal divisions of the coiunry, 
and filled with English judges Milcctcd from the most experienced of tin? aervuniA of the 
Company. In a word, this great depurtinent, which was before inmie np of the vileni {H!r< 
versions of legal power, was cimiposed liiiow, and filled with men of principle and ability, 
placed under tlie strongest responsibiiiiies, and acting upon a system which was to carry the 
iuspeclioii and the di^pt'osntinn of the laws regularly into e\erv section of the coniitr}*. 
Even iCtiropeans in the districts were snl)jceted to the authority of tite provineiul laws, and 
in civil nfiuirs the Dewminee Court, properly so called, that is, the court of the collector for 
tlie trial of revenue causes, was abolished : that officer was no longer allowed to judge where 
he was a party; hot all revenue cast's ns well as other civil .suits were to btj referred to liie 
civil judge of the district, w’ho Wits to have no concern with the collections hut to be rm> 
ployial solely ill tlie udministralion (»f justice; wiiercliy delay in decisions, the consequence 
of divided attention, and a grievance almost equal to a denial ofjustice, woul<l l>e pix'vented. 
To his court also tiie eoniinereial agents of ilie Company, who had l>een, in consuierution of 
the nature of their husiness, excnipteii tii some degree from the ordinary routine of court 
pr{)cesses, were henceforth regularly to refer all nutters of litigation occurring within ilicir 
departments. 'Hie law, in a word, is mm' made the arbiter in all mutters of properly, even 
between the government and its subjects.* With regaril to the rules by which justice was 
to be administcretl. the Hindm> and Mahoinedan codes were in general to be the standard 
ibr the rc&{iective subjects of them, hut tempered, in some instances where they arc barlraroiis 
and cruel, by the niildnoss of British sentiments, and improved in others which liave relation 
to objects of political economy. These ixidcs,” says Lord Cornwallis In his minute intro¬ 
ductory of this great reform, ‘‘are still in force, as far us regards religious tenets, marriage, 
caste, inheritance, and sonic otliei* points.” 

Thus, by the measures <*r his I.ordnhip's mhninistmiion, important rights of property, never 
ttefure enjoyed, nnd a Tuelioniicd hgal constitution, really adeijiiate totlie protection of tloMe 
rights, have hceii ctmferrcil upon our Asiatic subjects in Bcnga). 

Nor are thrst* the only grain! cvtin-' by which tlit govortmieiit of Lord Cornwallis has 
b(‘cii marked as a providential hk-s ing, and has heemm* an epocli to limt couiitiy. He has 
given a new tone, a m-w piinriple of pmil\ and vigour to the Hiitish aiimiiiistration there; 
order nnd economy, integrity and zeal, |Hrvadc all Us departments; tor. exhibiting in his 
own conduct an example of eipiiiy on t)ii> part of govcrniiient, lu' has ht'cn solicitous that all 
infi'vior .'uilhorilies should follow it; and nowhere, it ma\ lx* sulely afiiriiK'd, thi’onghont his 
M'ljestv’s ilominious. h.is juihlic husiiu-s hecn irai!sact<sl. su nn* as the civil .'•■orviinls of the 
(.^HUiipany are coiut'i'iu d, uilh more [xiiilic priikipie ifian in Br-nga), uiulcr the infiuena* of 
the spirit and the conduct of that illuslrloiis iiohiciiian. Dist.nguishcd among many iitluT 
valuable qiialill^'s Iiy go«>d sense and iiuignanimiry, which enable l)lm widi ease U* meet the 
most trying exigeneie^, )'ti capable of (ItNi; nding r«) the mu dk't eonccriis ; aeqiKiinted Iniii- 
self with all aiiuirs and witii die otfieers i-niplou-d in them ' by his intelligi'iice and the 

uprightnes.s of his oun character, he luis overaweil corruption, and hv kind, conciliating 

manners, iluwing from a generous nnd modest mmd, has produced, in the midst of a system 
of reform, attachment lioth to iiigrsi lf and.lo that \.st<. m 

It would he easy and gratifying, il' il c.une wuhin the scope (‘f this essay, to ililate upon 

other parts of liis T^orikiup’s cliarnclor, Ids justice and gtHid f.dlh low.irds the Indian 

powers, his aeliieveiiienls ill war, and liis nmderiition in victory; but it may siifiice to .siy, 
that wlicther we look to Ins iuleriial admliiisLiaUon or to hi& foreign p.dicy, to his t.ilents fur 

civil 


* It is to l»f? remembenal, thiU nothing paid 1 
hew or elsewlK-re in this troiuiMi rfs}wctiug tlie j 
admiiustratioD ofjustice b.as lelatiou W> the Sm~ j 
jtrtme Court of Jnd'u'utuTi^ eaiiihlished by his 
Mi^nsty at Fort Wiliinni. That trilmnul s(H.*n)s 
to have been iti.nituied wllh two liews; iIm- 
first, to answer iriow* clP'ciuaHy the purpos4‘s 
for which thenunuel[ial court. ndli‘<) the jVoyorV 
Court, hod Iteen OMtabUslied a< ('alculta in the 
merely rommercial timeii of the (’onij*any, nninoly, 
to admiaistor justice to British subjects and lo 
all persoDS living under the British flag; the 
second, to answer another purp«j!>e, wldclj the 
AfUiuisition of territory was thought to liav«‘' 
roadered nt'ceasai^’, the nffonling of an asylum 
to tlie natives ol the ucqini*e(l provinces who 
nught be oggriiwod by the Ifingliah. The juris¬ 
diction of the Saprsme Clourt, lliereforo, now 
exianda over all Britisb-bum <^ubjcc.(8 n siding 
witbio the proviuocs, for all acts dooc by them 
(U5.) d 


! aguin.sl I’ueli other or ngatnsl natives ; it oxteiulH 

1 over sditio of the iiaiuediute native (le|H*iideuts 
j of the hjiiglish, and over such other native^. a.s 

may b} voluntary agreement in any cuso Mibniit 
theiiLselve) V' il; and it oxIcikIs also over all 
{x-rsous. of whalevor nation, living within the 
limits oC the Lngro,li ilag, os they defined 
prior to our aequlHitmu of territorial ]K>,-s<'ssioiiK. 
But the .Tndiciiil Oourts, which the Mogul P^ra- 
perors had esiabli>«hud in thoei* [tos-it'ssioiis wejv‘ 
cojitiuued afli vtlio transfer to the Company, nnd 
tlie regulation and uontrol of Ihow' Courts tiro 
MOW vested in the British government »»f Bengal, 
indepcntlent of the Supreme Court of Judiea- 
tiire ; over them that Court lum no power; to 
them unl,> the iintivea of the proviiiet's, not in 
the sei'vice of the LugUsli. that is to say, the 
gix’at body of the pt>opie, are amenable, and it is 
of thorn oitly, and of the reforms made iu thou, 
that we all along here traat. 
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civil government or for military afFairs, to liis conduct towards the Natives or Europeans, 
towards enemies or friends, we must rejoice that such an example of character, and of British 
character, has l}een displayed to the inhabitants of the East I^t it not lh<m be imaginiKl 
tliat any remarks wiiich arc made in the following pa^ are intended to dcFo|tate, or ciu) 
justly be conceived to derogau^ from tiic merit of bU administration. Even had there been 
any grounds which could give colour to such an attempt, one who am neither B{)eak of his 
government nor of himself without sentiments of r^{}€ct and attachment, would have been 
among the last to engage in it. 

It will now be ftt to advert to the otlier Indian possessions held by the Company in full 
property; and aAer what 1ms Iwcti said, a very brief notice of their state will be sufficient* 
Denures which is completely incorporated with our dominions on the Ganges, has received 
the full Ixaiefiki of the improvements made in Bengal. 'JQ)C Northern Circars have con> 
tiimed, until very lately, in u situation similar lo that of Bengal under the second period of 
our management, and have suffered extremely from the inaladmiRistration of the natives> 
The Bengal system, ns nearly ns it can be adapted to them, is, we understand, intended to 
be esuiblidxMl in them and in the Company's jaghirc lands wliicli have been more under 
Eurn^Knn ins})cctioii. The same system, we may presume, will also, as speedily as possible, 
be (‘xtended to our newly acquired lands in the Carnatic and on the MaUlxtr Coast 

If after this review, in which it will not be* nsscruxl that any excess of colouring tuis l>een 
employed, we proceed to form an estimate of the general effect of our early conquests, upon 
the state of the cfiuntries and tlic happiness of the subjects acquired by them, however we 
may ij« inclined to ovoid censuring individuals, we can hardly tail, on tiic whole, to admit 
some humiliating conclusions. The history of our rule in Bengal is in great part a history 
of our own ermn^ or of the abuses, public and private, of power derivctl fn)m us; and tlie 
brigliicst portion of onr iidniinistratioii there, is that which has hct*n employed in applying 
iX‘medics to the political diseases which cither have arisen, or become more inveterate, in 
the country in our time. Our accession to the goverrmunt of it has been productive of 
prodigious changes; and if wc take the result of them for lliiriy years together, from the 
elevation of Mhir Jaffier, wc shall be compelled to allow, that at the end of that long ))pi‘iod, 
the country and the ]K*oplc were not in so good n condition as that in-which we found them. 
Doubtless titc ravng('s of the famine greatly reduced the cnUivatinii for a time, as well ns the 
number of inhabitants, which will account for a decrease of the national revenue, but not 
for decay in the circumstances of surviving individuals, either of the poorer sort or middle 
classes; bec.iusc the natural effect of great tlcjmpulation w.ns rather to enhance the value 
of labour and lessen tlie cost of sulisistciice, as aiso to leave tlie field of traffic in fewer 
hands. 

Persons who remember the state of the country in the beginning of 17G!) and in 1787, 
(the thirtieth year of the revolution,) think that it cxhibitetl more appearance of opulence at 
the former period than at the latter; and it is clearly ackiniwletlged in the Bengal rea>rds, 
not only that the coimtiy' declined considerably in tlu* twelve years anterior to 1709, but 
that various causes of its (k*cline rx)ntinued looperotr* aflor the calamity of the famine, liiougli 
]M.‘r))aps with lo^ activity *. Ii will likewise be grunted that (he wars in uhich wc were 
engaged subsequent to that event, were unfavourable to iiiternul prtjsperiiy, and whatever 
may be urged in vindication of onr governments, os to tiie grounds on which they were under¬ 
taken, yet with respect to wars of ofience, not even a remote newssiiy or interest of the people 
of Bengal can be pleaded for m.'iking that [>i*op)e ])ai'ties in them. 

Bui exclu.sive of ail local misnmnngentcnt. the n.'iture of thol subjection in whicli Bengid 
is placed to this country, will alone account for a wonderful clinngt* in its intcrual stale. All 
the offices of trust, civil and military, and the first hues of commerce, are in the hands of 
foreigners wiio after a temporary r(‘sidei>ec remove witli their acquisitions in constant sue- 
cession. The gover«m<‘nt is foreign. Of natitc rulers <^en the rapacious exoctions went 
again into circulation, and the tribute formetiy paid to Delhi, passing chiefly by the medium 
of jirivate commerec, when a general conimunieatioii throughout the empin; gave Betigol 
great advantages, was little felt. But the tribute paid to us extracts every year a large 
|K)rtion of tlie produce of that country without the least return. It may not |)erliaps be lo<» 
mucli so tliat in the thirty years following the acquisition of the Bengal provinces, this 
imtioi), by public nixl private elamncls, derived from them alone, exclusive of its other Kustern 
dependencies, and of the profits of giKxIs remitted, fifty millions sterling. 

These observations and tlie review which precedes them, arc iiitemlcd fiirclbly to impress 
upon the mind the sense of those peculiar obligations under which we lie to the people of 
our Asiatic terrlturies, on account of the benefits wc draw from them, the disadvantages they 
have suffered, and must ktill in certain ways suffer from tiicir cuuncction with us, and the 
relation in which they stand to ns as our subjects. 'IVue, wc have corrected abuses in the 
internal government of these po'sessions, wo have encouraged our Hindoo subj(*cts, we have 
at length given to them the secure enjoyment of proiK'rty, Imth hiliented and acquired. All 
these events were most desirable and important, nuu to accomplish them was a work singu¬ 
larly ai'duoiis. Blit does nothing further remain to he done? fa decreeing that our subjects 
shall lie delivered from oppression and injustici*, in setting nn equitable limit to our own 
demands, and in eslubliahing rigiits of property never well ascertained nor respected before, 

Iiavc 

* Sec the lettora of Governor VeroUt and Mr. Vol. III. 199. See also Lord Cornwallis’s 
Beecher, in 1769, iu tlio Appendix to Vorelst’s L'lter to tliu Court of Directors oi August 2d, 
Viow of Bengal; iu Mr.Fnuicis’a Origimd Mi- 1789. 

U 9 tes, page 100; and BoH’ii Consi&rfttioois, 
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have we done all that the circumstances of the Hindoos require, all that is incximbeiit upon *-~' 

US as rulers ? llmt by many this iiiqatry bus not been seriously tnacfe, nor our obligattous 

deeply considered, may be ascribed to several causes. There is a description of jK-rsous lo « • « • 

whom the whole subject of Intlia is confused and ol)sctire Tliey know not what U) i)i.lieve, 

or conclude; and a few thei^ have been, who with very good meaning have thou;>lit of ^'l“““****‘***'^**» 

eluding ail difficulties by giving back our territories to tlie natives, not rcfli-ctiug iluil we 

sliould thus abandon ti)cm to new distractions, to adventurers of hsa pretensions than 

ourselves, ond most probably to a rival European power. No* we cannot now renounce 

them without guilt, though we may also contract great guilt in the governmeiU of them. 

It was long licfurr our acquisitions in India, even tbo«; proviuecs which wo profesnedlv 
held in perpetuity, came to be regarded here as permanently our own. A secret idea of 
their insecurity prevailed, and our conduct towards them was perhaps inHuenml by this 
apprehension. \Ve were eager to acquire, but slow to cherish. A better ncquuintance with 
tlieir natural and polidcal advantages, and tliu experience of thirty yeara poshcd under trying 
vicissitudes, have now' established an opinion, not only of the practicability of mnintaiiiing 
them, but with many, n conffilenco npproacliing to presumption that they cannot be Iom. 

Were wc indeed to become secure In this notion, it would be one of our greatest dangers. 

We are no doubt internully strong, cspecluliy in llengnl, and whlUt we retain our su|)ei'iority 
at sen, we have a peculiar and essential ad^ntage over nil enemies, Ktirupoan or liidiau. 

But we ought still to remember that Hiudostan is the region of Revolutions. A lew more 
successful turns iti Benares on the part of so inferior a chief as Cheyte Sing*, would have pnt 
all Bengal in commotion. We ought also to remember how much the auiliority of n Itamlful 
of strangers depends on opinion. I’o reduce the sources of prejudice against us, ntul to mul¬ 
tiply impressions favourable to us, hy avsimilatiiig our subjects to our nuuies of iliiiikitig, and 
by making them happy, and teaching them to uudensmiid and value the principles ihu 
people who confer happiness upon them, m.iy be sonic of the surest means of preserving the 
footing we have ac((uirud. Under the influence of their original notions', it is iiii{K>s.sil)h: they 
can regard any fondgu yok<' with a greater degree of predilection than may arise from their 
deeming it preferable to some otlux foreign one. 

It is indei>d no uncommon idea among us, that our only duty towunls our ITindoo subjeefs 
is to protect them from.oppression, and that doing this, the more wc ** leave them to them- 
selves’* the Ix'tter. But to evince that this vague hypothesis, like some otliers wbicli have a 
currency on Indian subjects, must have licen hastily adopted Iroin its show, without '•erious 
examiiiation, it may U' sufficient to observe, that the code of the Hindoos, which they regard 
us divine, and which establishes not only principles but u nuiItUudc of |K)silivc minute kiw.s. 
all iicld to be imniiitabie. Ii.is received no addition for many' ages; and as in all soch ties aiut 
ufluirs of men, the course oi’timc must produci' miiiiy clmllgc^ many new circuiuslanees am! 
eombitmtions, svhicb will require a succession of legal provisions, a ccxlc foiined in an early 
stage ofsociety in many respects rudi*, can never Iw adequate to die exigencies of .ill iiituie 
generations-. "'11 icse codes’* (the llindcx) .'uid Mahomedan) says Lord Cornwallis in ti»c 
minute before quoted, “arc in many n-specls inoppheablc to the inrernal govenimein of 
die country.” 'I'lio lu.sliluiesof Menu si'ein to leave u liililnde to the st>voveigu who was lo 
to Iw of the khoUTcc or military caste), with the lulvai* of liis (Irahiniiix. to make lu w re'vu- 
lations acctmling to oceurivnl lu’ccssiUes. But the Hindoo.s with whom wc have ehlelK to 
do, have had no sovereign of their own I'uith f^ir many ct iiturics; nor b it to In* thnl 

their original code hu;» hillicrto piovi’d sufficient, even in causes bciwern pailies; for tin- lesu- 
tutioii.s, or personal decisions of their Mahoincilnu eompu’i'ois, must liiive super-i lUd an 
nppeal to it in many on*-cs. And theie is reason to bi-liiwc that the Hindoo riijahs, wiioei 
those conquerors found in possi'sslon of the provinces whicli had befoie loitncd a Hindoo 
erapirt*, as lately they formed the empire ol the Moguls, dispensed jifsiloc in easi s not 
provided for hy the code, according lo dicirown discietion, by a MJiumaiy vi rb.d puMx-ssai.d 
decisioti: a ]n’aclice f not usual with rulers in 1 liiidostun, wbieh tended howt\er to d»-rog.ue 
from the tlignity of tlie courts of jusdtv, aud may account in purl fur oiir tnwdng witfi no 
uucient judicial records or precedents. rVom these coiisideralions, then, it may he con¬ 
cluded, that wiieii the state of society among the Hinih)os calls lor any new provision, Iiimist 
be proper and even neces.sary for iis to iiitcrfi-rc. 

But not to pursue lhe.se inculenud discu&sions, since we treat our Indian possessions as 
permanent and consolidated fxirts of the British empire, and the impolicy orgovetinug Uieni 
on ttity other principle, even if the tenure were uncertain, is well umlerstiKxl, doubtless wc 
stand chargeil with die duties resulting from a iiermaneiit relation : and .surely a relation of 
so serious n nature cannot full to lx* productive of mimtrmis duties. It must involve in 
it various points highly important to the happiness of our subjects, and therefore various cor¬ 
responding oldigatioiw. 

If we have appropriated lhos>c territories in perpetuity U> ourselves, if wc have nsMiiuod the 
sovereign dominion of them, if wc oppiv u large portion of their annual produce to tin* uscof 
Great Britain, if wc are avowedly resolved to maintain our |Kjs.seM»ioii by arms against all 
pretensions, foreign or local; if by these measures, os well as by speciflc declaration.^ »c 
show diat wc regard the inhabitants as cxclnshcly nud absolutely our subjects, all the duties 
of rulers must be incumbent upon us. \Ve are not only concerned to free the people placed 
under our dominion irom evils connected witli taxation, such as feudal opprc!>sion.s and 

official 

* A. D. 17BI. general ebaracior arc Utile comtictcut, excepting 

t Thu Brabmios, in oomitnes under forolgu iu cases respectiag cute* 
rni^ are often inado roibrees; but from their 
(445.) d 3 
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official abuses* which may bo termed extraneous grievances* but to look into evils and 
disorders which arise among themselves* which prevail in their society, and destroy their 
peace; to enact and enforce w}jo}ei>ome laws for their internal regulation, and in a word 
with the affection of a wise and g«H)d superior, sedulously to watch over their civil and social 
happiness. No laboure<1 argurnnnt drawn from the nature of government, is nccessaiy^ to 
prove tills position; the consideration which has lieen just adverted to, seems naturally to 
establish it; nor could it ever suit the principles of this nation to hold the Hindoos under 
its power as slaves, whose laliours arc exacted without a due return of Unehts. Besides, 
such a system would soon defeat its own end, by reducing Uie value of the subjogeted 
country. It is u truth {x^rfecily obvious, that our own interest recommends tlie Impplness 
of Uiat peoph’. The primary object of Ort-at Britain, let it be acknowledged, whs ratner to 
ditcuver wlua could be obtained from her Asiatic subjects than how they »>u!d be benefited. 
In process of time it was found expedient to examine how they might be lieucfited} in 
order tli.tt we might continue to hold the advantages which wo at first derived from them; 
ami now, when wc have wixely and for ever fixed a limit to our demand ujxrn lliem, duty 
calls upon IIS to accomplish the I'cmnindcr of our progressive work, ami to exert that MiUci- 
tude for the gradual improvcmciil of their condition, in all poinu wherein it is still capable of 
amendment, which is due to them os useful subjects and us fellow-creatures, wimse happiness 
is committed to our care. ' v 

To elucidate some of tliOM.' points whidi thus demand our utteudou, and to suggest such 
means of melioration us wc may with safety use, is the design of the ensuing puges; hi which 
the method of proceeding bhall be, first, to give a view of the present slate of our Hindoo, 
subjects with respect to society and morals, illustrated by milhentic documents; secondly, to 
iiKiiiire into the caus^ which have produced that state; and, thirdly, to propose remedies for 
the evils of it, with answers to such objections os are likely to be made to the plan whidt shall 
tlius be oiferedlo consideration. 


CHAP. II. 

Hew of the ^ate (fS(Kkty among tlyc. Hindoo Sulgeots Great Britain, particul(a‘ly 
with respect to Morals. 

In prosecuting the proposed inquiry, the Stale of Siciety and Manners among the people 
of Tlimlobtnn, aiul more particularly among those who Iniiaiiit our imitorios, beiximes in the 
first place a special object of attention. It is an object which pcrhajis has never yet received 
that distinct mid jmruciiiar consideration, to which from its importance in a jmlilical and 
moral view, it is cntillcd. 

It has suited the views of some philosophers to ri^present that people as amiable and 
respectable; and a few late travellers liave clioscn rather to place some softer traits of their 
characters in ail engaging light, than to give ujust delineation of the whole. The gene¬ 
rality. however, of foosc who have writtim concerning Hindostan, appear to have concurred 
in affirming whni foreign rcsulciits there have ns generally thought, nuy. what the natives 
ihemsolvcs freely acknowledge of each other, iknl they are u people exceedingly depraved. 

In proporlion ns we li.ive become better ucquaniteil with iheiii, we have found this descrip¬ 
tion applicable; in a sense biyond tla; concejnion even of former travidlers. The writer 
of this paper, after spending many years in India, and a considerable (Nirtion of them in the 
interior of our proviiuxa, inhubiied almost entirely by natives, towards whom, whilst acknow¬ 
ledging his views of their general character, he ulwny's lived in habits of good-will, is obliged 
to add his testimony to all preceding evidence, and to avow that they exhibil human nature 
ill u very degraded, humiliating .state, mid are at once ohjecU,of disesteem and of commisera¬ 
tion. Discriminations in so vast a body as tlie wfmlc Hindoo people, there must be, tliough 
the general features are very similar. 

Among that people, tiie natives of Bengal rank low; and tiiese, as Ixrst known and forming 
the largest division of our Asiatic subjects, are held more particularly in view in this essay. 
Tile Mtihomedans who are mixed wiih them, may, in regard to manners and nioraLs, often 
be (ximprclicnded under the same obsurvations; but something distinct shall afterwards be 
subjoined concerning tliem. 

Of the IVngaleKc, then, it is true most generally that they arc destitute, to a wonderftd 
degree, of tliosc qualities which are'requisite to the security mid comfort of society. They 
want truth, honesty, and good faith, in an extreme, of which European society furnishes no 
exiimplti. Ill Europe, tlu&e principles arc tlie standard ufcliaractcr and credit; men who 
have tliem not are still solicitous to maintain the reputation of them, and iliose who are known 
to he devoid of them sink into contempt. It is not so in BengaK The qualities 
themselves arc so generally gone, that men do not found their pretension in society upon 
them; tliey take no pains to acquire or to keep up the credit of possessing tliem. Those 
virtue arc not the tests by wliich connections and ohsociations are regulated ; nor does tlic 
absence of them, however plain ^d notorious, greatly lower any one in public estimation, 
nor strip him of his acquaintiiDce. Want of veracity, especially, is so habitual, that if a man 
has triiih to defend, iie will hardly fail to recur to fabchiKxl for its support, in matters of 
intmust, the use of lying seems so cultural, that it gives no provocation, it is treated as an 
excusable indulgence, a mode of proceeding from which general toleration has taken away 
ofience, and the practice of cheating, pilleriog, tricking^ and im|Madog, io the ordinary 

traniactions 
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transactions of are so common, that the Hindoos seem to regard them as they do natnrnl 
evils, against which they will defend themselves as well as they can, but at wideli it would 
he idle to be flagrant breachtis of truth and honesty past* without any deep or 

lasting stain. The scandalous conduct of Tippoo, in recently denying to LonI Cornwallis, 
in tlie face of tlie world, the existenie of that ^pitulation* which he hud shauudiilly hmken, 
was mmly on example of the manners of the country, where such things occur in ciHumoii 
life every day. 

In the worst parts of Europe, there are no doubt gi*eat numbers of men w!\p are sincere, 
upright, and conscientious. In Bengal, a man of real veracity and integrity is u great phe¬ 
nomenon ; one eontcientious in the tobde of kix condnrtt it is to be feared^ js an unknoMrn 
character. Every where in this quarter of the globe, there is still much generous trust anil 
confidence, and men ai’e supjiriseU when tliey find themselves deceived. In Bengal, distrust 
is awake in all transactions; bar^ins and agreements are mode witli mutual apprehensions 
of breach of faith, conditions and securities are multiplied, and failure in them excites little 
or no surprise. 

A serious propoiutl made to n native, that be should be guided in all bis intercourses and 
dealings by the prinicples of truth and justice, would be regarded ns weak and iinpracticii- 
ble. ** Do yo know,** he would reply, ** the character of all those with wJiom 1 have to 
** act? How can I subsisfif 1 take advantage of noliody, while cvciy person takes advan- 
** tage of me?* Frauds deceptioin^ evasion^ and procrastinations, in every line of lile, 
in alt professions, perpetually occur, and forgeries also are often resorted to with little 
scruple. 

If confidence Is from necessity or credulity at any time reposed, it is considered by the 
ofber party as tlie season of harvest. Few will omit to seize such an opportunity of profit. 
Hie chief agent or steward of a landhokirr or of a merchant, will cornmonly eodeavmir to 
transfer to himself whul he can gradually pnrloin of the pro{)erty and the influence of his 
principal; this agent is in the mean time prc}vd upon in u similar way, rh<iiigh on a smnller 
soUe, by his dependents, esjNfcially if prospjriiy has )*ondere(i him less vigilant. But suppise 
him, by .h slow, silent, and systematic pursuit, to have accumulated a large fortune, and to 
leave it on his death to his son, the son rich and iiidoient, is in turn imperceptibly fleeced by 
his domestic. 

Menial sofvants who liave lieen long in place, and liavc even evinced a re.nl attnchnient to 
their masters “re nevertheless in the habitual prartice of pilh*ring from them. If n nepliew 
is entrusted by an uncle, or a .son liy his hither, with the management of his concerns, there 
is no certainty thvit he will not set iip a separate interest of his own. Wardships and execu¬ 
torship, trusts of the most iieecs.stiry and sacred kind, which all men leaving property and 
infant children initbl repose in surviving frieiidb, art; in too mmiy instances grossly abuM'd. 
Thu confidciico to which the lh>nguleze are mast true, m the cast; of illicit practices on 
which octvisions tlicy act upui a ]H>int of honour. 

Even the Eiiropcan.s though in gemrai possissod of power and of comparative strength 
of charuotcr, which makes them to Ik: particularly feured, yet as oflen as they arc careless 
or crt'diiloiis in their transactions with die IVngulcxe, find tfpit tiuy have fallen into the 
hands of harpiesf. 

Through the influence of similar principles, power entrusted to a native of Hindostan 
seldom fails of being exercisctl tyrannically, or pcrveiieil to the purposes of injustice. 
Official or iniiiiKterial ctupluytueuts of all sorts, and in all grad.'itions are generally used as 
means of peculation. 

It has aliv.'idy appeareil that the distribution of justice, whenever it has been ooniinitted 
to natives, tvheiher Hindoos or Mahomnians, has commonly 1 become n traffic in venality ; 
the best cause l>cing obliged to pay for sitecrss, and the M'orst having the oppi'tiinity of 
purcliusing it. Money has prt>curod acquittance even for murder. Such is the jH»wer *)f 
money, that no crime is more frequent, Imrdly any lesbthought of than perjiirj. It is no 
extraordinary thing to see two sets of witnesses swearing illrccilv contrary to each other,, 
and to find, upon a minute invcKtigation, that lew jmibably of the eviduuces on eitiirr .side 
have a comjietont knowledge of the matter in qiu'stion. Now, as those corruptions l>egin 
not ill the priictict* of the courts of law, but have their origin in the character of the people, 
it is just to state them in illustration of that character: for ultlunigh the h'gal lefurtns 
introduced by Lord Oornwuliis will purify, it may he IiojkhI, the fountains of justice, yet 
the best administration of law w*i)l not crudicatc the internal principles of depravity. 

Selfishness, 


♦ Of Coimlwturc. 

t If the 1 ‘emlur should here atlviTt to the many 
largo fortunes which ant Inxiuglit friun India, and 
thaneo infer Uiat the Karopt*aus inakt* their own 
partgood therc,noiwUhs(auding all the dishonest 
artifices of tUelliudous wlioju they areol>lig«Hl to 
f*apl'*y» hn aiay lie aitswurcKl. that aceonliiig to the 
judgnient of the person who writes this, t ho great 
mass ol Utc toriunoe now ac(|uire<l, not livony 
mode of extortion or t'xnetiou takt'ii <«ut of the 
])Ockets of individuals. A eomndcrahlo portiou 
of it is derived from tlm ofileu^ stUnrios, cuuti'aets, 
and cmoluiueuts, eujoyad under govenmiout. 
Ajiother portion from oonuaeivc, particularly 

(U5.) 


I foreign commerce, in which EiirojM'ans Imve 
i sut*crior euUTpriae, chaructiT, and jidvantojre. 
1 And if any part i.s obtauK'd hyforhitlden nji arts. 
I still the ’icquisltion may in genemi Ih* trai*< d ulli- 
j iimtely ti» what i-J strictly public )»rf!|K'iMy, mu 
I the property of private imliviilunls. Ttie-e ^li^^hl 
remarks aio thrown out as worthy the considera¬ 
tion <d* tbost {Hirs<nis, wlio withotil e.vsvinmtttion 
• in»|uir\, an; apt to “H‘-j)eel. that I 
gained in Jmlia isgothyexiorlnm. More might 
1 n‘ addcnl u^ain the suhjwt, hut it would uot suit 
the design of the present woik. 

} TlH‘r« may bo I'xeejitions; ii*rai 
Kluut of Hoaarva is reckoned a man of { 
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' 'I- St'lfisibness, in a worA unrestrained byprSncipley operate* nnivereaily; and moneyi Ae 

Ho. 1. prrund inbirumeut.of aeidsh gratidcations, be called the* ettpreme'-irol of the Hindoo*. 

„ ^ **X«* to political power, and 'deatitute df boMiw** of epirit, btit 

M^Oi^r* hta fop businea*, artful, frugal, and persevering, they are absorbed in schemes for ibe 

® ^ ' giratificatioo of.avRric& • , 

The tendency of that abandoned selfishn^is to set "wery men*s hand against every 
man,^ eitlier in projects, or in acts of ojaen force. From vicdene^ however, fear interposes 
to restrain them.* The people of tl»e lower provinces in particular, with an exception of the 
roiliiary caste, are os dastardly as they ai-e unprindplea They seek their cnos by mean 
aciihces I ^ cunniog, intrigue, falsehood, servility, and hvpocriticai obsequiousness. To 
so^riors they appear full of reverence, of humble and willing submisaion, and readings to 
dc) everything that may be required of them; and as long as they discern something either 
to expect or to /ear, they are wonderfully patient of slights, n^lects and injuries. But 
under nil this apparent passivencss and meanness of temper, they are immoveably per¬ 
sisting in their secret views. With inferiors, they indemnify themselves by an indulgence 
fif the reelings which were controlled before; and towards dependents, especiidJy towards 
thn»,e wlioin an otficial situation subjects to their authority, they carry themselves wiih the 
mean' pride of low minds. In the inferior, and by far the most numerous class of the com¬ 
munity, where each man is nearly on a level with his neighbour, the native character 
appears with less disguise. The passions have a freer range, and new consequences are 
hwii to result from the absenct^ of the primary virtues of society. Discord, hatred, abuse, 
slanders, injuries, complaints, and litigulinns, all tlie elfects of selfishness unrestrained by 
principlii, prci'nll to a surprising dc^rrec. They overspread tlie land, they come perpetually 
before all men in authority. The deliberate malice, the falsehood, the calumnies, and the 
avowed enmity with which the people pursue each otlicr, and .sometimes from father to son, 
offer a very mortifying view of the human character. No stranger can sit down among them 
without being struck with this temper of malevolent contention and animosity, ns a pro¬ 
minent feature in the character of the society. It is seen in every village; the inhabitants 
Jive among each other in a sort of repulsive state, nny it enters into almost every family. 
Seldom is there a household without its internal divisions and lasting enmities, most com¬ 
monly too on the score of interest. Tiic women partake of this spirit of di.scord. Held in 
slavish subjection by the men, they rise in f(irioii.s passions against each rither. which vent 
themselves in such loud, virulent, and indecent railings, arc hardly to lie (icard in any 
otlier part of tlie world. 

Hiough the Hengaieze in general have not sufficient r^oliition to vent their resentments 
against each other in open combat, yet mbberies, thefts, burglaries, river piracies, and all sorts 
of depredations wliere darkness, secrecy, or surprist* can give advantage, are cx(»€idingly 
(’ominon, and have been so in every past period of which any account is extant. There ni'o 
castes of robbers and tliieves, who consider themselves acting in their projier profession, and 
liaviiig united their families, train their children to it. Nowhere in the world are ruffians 
more adroit or more hardened. Troops of these banditti, it is well known, are ^‘iMTally 
employed or h&rboiired the zemindars of the districts, who are sharers in their Ixioty. 
■'I'licy frequently make ottacks in bodies, and on those occasions miirdci' is very common. 
But tiesides these regular corps, multitudes of individuals employ themselves in despoiling 
their neighlioui’s. Nor is it only iu large and populous places aud their vicinity, that such 
violences are practised; no part of the country, no village Is safe from them. Complaints 
of ih'prtsliitioris in every quarter, on the liighways, on the water as well as the land, are 
perjiotiml. Though these are rhe crimes more imincdiatrly wiiliin the reach orjustice, and 
though riunibcrs of criminals have been, and are executed, the evils still subsist. Doubtless 
the corrupt administration of criminal justice in Bengal, for many yeans under the authority 
of the N'iibol), has greatly a^i^ravated disorders of this nature; but tliey have their origin 
from remoter springs, llohlx'rs among the Hindoos, and frequently thieves also, are edu¬ 
cated from their infancy in the belief that their profession is n right one. No ray of 
iiistriiciion reaches them to convince them of the contrary, and the feeble stirrings of natural 
cimscierice arc soon overborne by example and pruclice. Besides this, they hold, in common 
wiiii other Hindoos the principle of fatalism, which in tlieir case has most pernicious effects. 
'J'hey Ix'licvc lliut they are dcslineil by an inevitable necessity to their profession, and to all 
that shall befall them in it; diey therefore go on without compunction, and ore pix^parcd to 
resign life, whenever the .appointed (wriod shall come, with ustojiishiiig indilfereuce; con¬ 
sidering the luw that condeinii.H them, not as the instrument of justice, but as the power of a 
stronger party. And here again it is evident that a radical change in principle must be 
produced, before a spirit of rapine thus nourished can be cured. 

Benevolence has been represented as a leading principle in tlie minds of the Hindoos; 
but those who make this assertion know little of their character. How is it possible that 
Iiciicvoloncc sliouid be vigorous where justice, truth and good faith are so greatly wanting? 
Certain modes, indeed, of distributing victuals to mendicants, and a scrupulous abstinence 
from some sorts of animtd food, are prescribed by the religion of the Hindoos. But the 
ostentatious distribtftion is frequently commutative; an offering from the gain of iniquity 
bestowed on idle and sturdy priests. And though a Hindoo would shrink with horror 
from the idea of directly slaying^ cow, which is a sacred animal among them, yet he 
who drives one in his cart, '^lea and excoriated as she often is by the yoke, ^au her 
unmercifully from hour to hdur, vritbout any care or M^nsideratiori of the consequence. 
Though therefore the institution of the two practices in question may be urged as an argu¬ 
ment for the originally benevolent turn of* the religion which enjoined them, it will not at ail 
Ibllow tlmt individuals^ who in future ages perform them in ob^ience to religion, must 
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ttltiu Ik* benevolent; and he who U cruel even to that creature for which he is taught Iw his . .. 

religion to eiileriain the highest reveiTiice, gives the strongest proof of an unfeeling dis- 

position. It is true that in many cases tbtpr are strict in observing forms. These are indeed . 

their religion, ami tl)e foundation of tlicir hopes; their castes arc implicated in tliem, and Tiow the Mors 

in their castes their civil stale and comfort. Dm of ihe sentiments which the forms would 

seem to indicate, they are totally regnrdk'ss. Though from the physical strnetuiv of their 

bodies they are cavily soMVptiblc ol impressions, yet that they Iiavt* little rc.d tenderness of 

miml, seems very evident fr<»«« w'veral circumstances. 'I'lie first that shall be incniiomid K 

the shocking hnrlmrity of their punH«)iinents. The cutting off legs, hands, ivisrs, nml cars, 

putting out of cyeb, aiui other p.'nal inflictions of a siniihir kind, all performed in tlu^coarsest 

manner, abundantly justify our argiinieat. 

A similar disposition to cruelty is likewise shown in their treatment of vanquished enemies. 

And in general a want of sensibility for others is a very eminent characteristic of this people. 

The a]>allty wiili wliicli a Hindoo views all persons .and interests unconnected with himself, 
is such as excites the indignation of Kiiro|)eniis. At any rate his regarils extend hui to u 
very iiaiTow circle. Patriotism is ahsj«lul»dy tiiikiiown in Hindostnn. 

'i'lx'se observations leail us to another striking proof of want of l>eiiev<ilcnce in the Hindoos; 
namely, their deficioiicy of natural affection. It is admitted that examples are not very 
niiconniion of parents wlio show much tenderness to their children, <'qK>cially during theiV 
infancy; hut in'>t.n)ces on the other side are so g«'nera|, as dearly to mark the dis[M»siti<ins 
of the peopli'. The following fart is one out of many, hy whidi this assertion iniglit be 
justifjeci. Ill the seaicily of grain wliieh prevaileil about (kilciittn in ll»e jear 17Hrt, a 
gentleman then high, now still higher in ollice llieiv, ordered ids servuuis to buy any diihlren 
that (uiglit be iirought for side, (for in times of ilearth Hindoo p.irenis fVetjucndy .sell their 
offspring.) and to till ilieir mothers, that when the searciiy sliouhl Im? over, tliey might come 
ag.ni) and receive lluar ehildren hack. Of ahoot twenty thus humanely preserveil, mcKl 
€»f wiioin were feinalcs, only three were ever inquired for by their niotlirrs. 'I’hc scarcity 
was neither exiiome nor lotig. The iinii.itur.ii parents cannot he siip])oscd to have ()erishe(l 
frmn want, lor each reevived inotiey ior her child, and hy tlic liberal coiitiibiitiuti of the 
inliabir.ants of (silcutte, and cliitfiy of the Kiiri>|HMns, lice was distributed daily to muUitndes 
at various stations about tin* city. And let notwiihstanding this facility of obtaining food, 
n woman was at that tune M'en, in lu’oail day. to thi*ow away lur irifinr child upon tlic 
high road. Most of the slaves in lliiulosiaii (wliere tiny are used only lor domestic 
services} have lost tlu ii freetloai by llie act of their parents, ff the necessity is sucfi at 
limes a*-to leail to this expedient, is it not abo an occasion to call loiili the warnith of 
pnivutui allectiiMt ImU.iI and paternal affection appear equally deficient among them; 
ami in the eoiijtiual r<.LitIon, ihe i har.ietei isiic uidiffei'ciiee oi the people is also discenuhic 
among iln'se who eome most wlihiii the .sjilic'ie of EnrojKan observation, namely, the lower 
orde) s- 

'Klie iliuncstic stale of tlie hi*tter raiiks is more coneealinl fio;n general view; l>nl froni llie 
knowitsige whu'h is aeqnired, and fnmi tin* pecnlnir usages by winch marn.igo ts goveriiwl 
among the I lonloos, w'e have in; ri'isoti to In hove lliar It is ('Iteii sweetenetl In generuiH 
atinchmeni or rational enjoyment. 'J'he pailies Inthrolhecl by their parents wlribi mere 
diiliii'tn, rraijs|»!aMti-i). with minds iiueniitvated and ine.xpei ieneed, from the maternal 
zenana* into oin* ol tlieii own, nnilod winist reasmi is still m its mfuiey, e.in givi* jiiilc more 
mroiitu of the siiiialion in u-hie!i they find ihciriseivos than animals of a loiver speeies 
Aff«'iln>n and e'loiei* have hail no inlltn*nee m this lonncelion, nur doe.i it often happen that 
the toriiuT Is siiuheil and impioved. 'J‘ln* paities eontinin* passiie under th.ii j.tw wliich 
tii-st bunnihl them together. Aeeoriling to the ilespotic Inatml■l^ of the East, thy husband is 
lortl, and the wile a M‘iv:int; si'ldoni ilixs he iliink of making lier a companion or a friemk 
I'olygamy, whicli is toleiMteil among the Hnuloos. teiuU still more to destroy all rational 
domestic soeifiy. 'I’he honour of tin* lamili, and die preservadon of its caste, the most 
awful of us eo'icu ns, depe nds’on the reputation of the wile. k5i)c is secluded from all eyes 
iiul lho<.e of her tieaiesl lelations, and the mo<>t terrilXing and disgracefui punlshineius arc 
licit] out against miseondiiet. From so early an union, and such snhstspinu e.ire, Ein‘ 0 |K*an!j 
may siipimse that order ami decorum reign in the Hindoo zeiianas; but the conciuMon is 
fbmuli‘(l on eoiijertnre, railur than upon actual knowledge, d'lu: prolonml ri'sc*rvc ami 
eaiilion ol>sr*ri(‘4l liy the nu*n in their conduet, and even in their conversation, respecting 
tiicir family cunneciiotis, keep alllbreigners at a distance: and It is to die honour of the 
Ki)gii>h, dial there is ]H‘ihnps no instmiee ol their attempting an iiivasicii of the donu'Stic 
reecKst's of the Himhais. lint those ulio have an (qqiortnniiy of living among the natives in 
the interior of the country, M*e reusoiis lor appri lu-iuling that the purity of the female 
fhameter is not always so wi'll preseivcd in reality, ns In appearance. 

in a nsuletu-e of several years entiiely among the natives, ilie present writer heard so 
many charges of irregularity, ami saw so many disorders among the inferior ranks that he 
(‘ould not Imi believe die existence of a gross laxuy of Iwliavicnir and princijilc in this great 
liraneli of moials, in some degree at hast reaching to the better clasiies. I)ut the disgrace 
and loss which follow to die family troin the pr.mf of dishumnir in the wife, arc such as to 
induce the |>arties coneei ned to htish up all matters of that sort, and to take their revenge 
in some secret way; tliey will M'Idcin seek ledrcss ofHiily, nnle.ss the idViiir lias already 
been notorious, Acensutmns by oilieis of sncli coniamination.s in lainilics, ait? very common 
among the lower Hindoos, ami scaiulaks of the same kind pass among the liigiier orders. 

Eninitv, 


(445.) 


The private apartna'iits of the wmaea. 
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. Eumity, it is true, may l>c bUppiMcd lo have it«> share in thcM* char|^; it may occasionally 

No. 1. fabricate ihciii^ aiul is uiuioiibtediy active in brin^in^ tiicm IbrwanI; but iliui it shoukf 

^ —;• always invent them, am! hluniUl persevere in u hucccssion of inveiuions wliich experience 

f 8^****-*^ * I ''*^*** remly to iliscreilit, is not to l)f niiKTivciI. TIio truth is, the Himlim writers omi 
o e ■} 111 »m. Hindoo laws express tlie woi’st opinion of their women, and seem to place uH security 
in vij^iliince, none in piincijiU*. And, iudeedt what fund of principle can niiiids W'hich have 
received no imjirovumciit in cthicalion, and in w’inch renson as yet ha.s hardly to act, 

curry into a preumture and iimdiosen coiijup'al relation ? a relation, the curly commencement 
of which is prpb<dii,v to lx? ascribed to the apprebension of parents for the conduct of their 
children. lin(>erious dominion, scclnsion and terror, ^rc the means afterwards used to 
enforce the lidclity'uf llie wife. Ihii opportunities of guilt are not wunting. Ill the hours 
of business, men are generally lit n distance from the retirements of the women; they are 
often, and for considerable periods, far from home; females, who are the great instnunentti 
of corrupting their own sex, arc permitu*!! access to the xciianas; b(*sidt's, the Hindoo law 
allows women to eouverse with ^ncassees, a set of vagrant devotees, bunie of them most 
indecent in their appearance. 'I'hc coiise<|Ucncc!» are Mich as might he expected. 

It is not however asserted or believed, that the infection of depravity has ovenipi'ead the 
whole iniuss of femaleb, many of whom, doomed to jovlcss connnemeiu through life, and n 
violent jircrnatiire death, are perhaps among the most iuoirenbivc and suffering of the Hindoo 
race. As to the men, they are tiiider (tuic re.strainl from niorni coiibuieratiotis. 'Pbe laws 
of caste itn|io.>e restnciions uikI fiiu‘s for oilent'es of the nature in question, so far ns 
tlisiincfion is conceracd, hut leave great .scope for new conncclions, and for promiscuous 
intertNHii'be, wliicb is matt<*r of liitle scruftlc or ob.servation. Kcceptacles for w'omeii <if 
infamous character arc* every where iieciibed, and the women themselves have a pUco in 
.society. The female dancers, who are of this older, make liic principal figure in the cnicr- 
tainmenlb of ceremony given by the great. Indecency is th<‘ li.isis of iheir vxhiiiilions; yet 
children and yumig persons of Ixith sexi's are periniiud to he present at ih(‘se shows, winch 
have atimittanee even into the principal zenanas.* LiaMitious connections are tlierelbre nu>st 
I'ommon, though sitlisisuug apparently witlioul that into.xication of pas..ion uhieli hurries on 
the mind against conviction, and c.>rried on witlioul miu'h concealnu'iii, nay ahiuist with the 
insensibility of hruti's, (.)n such points, the Hind<H)s seem lo advert to no Mile i xcept what 
the law enjoins: tliere i** no sentiment dilVu.sed at large ihrou^h si»cielv*, winch ultae.ht's shame 
to ci'imiiiaiiiy. W'idc and fat.d are the eflects t/f tins corruption of mtinners; a corritplion 
not slopping here, hiil extcmliug even to iho unnaiiiral piactices of tlie aucieiU Heathens, 
though in these the .Mahonu^ilans are still more abandoned. 

Europeans wiit>, not having miVA^y in Asia, me acqu.iinted oniv with n lew detached 
feature'! ot the liidmii ehuracter, may p>ssihly iee) '.nine doubt whether this sketch, wliich 
firofcsses to trace hut ihe gre.iler aiui more pilpable lines, is to be received as a .solier and 
iiiitiiful reprcbenlatioii. I'iicv will ieaM)ii coiiciTning the Hindoos from wbat they havcsi'en 
of human naUire el'^'wlieie; .iiid it is timpie.sli.>nabt\ tiiie, even that part oi l‘!iiiH>pe which 
is most corrupt, uffeis no sueli picture as that whicli has b<’vit draw'll in the pureding paces. 
'I'hey m.iy be s(:igo(>u>(] too |)v having heartl many diHsiid.tnl opinittiis on thi.s very subject. 
I'or some modern philosophers already hinted at, wliosc mm has been U» snliverl, together 
with I'evi'ahai religion, all ide.is iif the inora! government of lii" Di'ily, and of nmn's I'espoii- 
sihilily to him, li.oe ixallctl the natives ol ilu* East, mu! of otiier pagan regions, into models 
of goculness iitul innocence. Ollier writiTN ivilh hir iH-tlei views, unligii.uit at the alleged 
deliiupiencKo of Knropouns in liiiitlostan, havt (ies<-rilied i!u‘ natives of ih.it eoniitry us u 
harmless, kind, pearea!>le, .'iiul siifha'ing lace. Others, ag-iiii, speak r.itiier fiom an admira¬ 
tion inspired hy tlio i^tipposed fiast blule of the Hnuioos, mixed wilh pity ftir llicir pWsenl 
situation, (lian Irom cxpeiieiice of their actual qualities and dis|K)silions. And there may 
bi* others still, u'lio have not iiud mueh ftcrsoiinl experimtee of the evils resulting from tlie 
state of .society among the Hindoo.v, but being pleased with their obsequioiismss, and easily 
acquiescing in the )icentiou.siiess prevalent among them, have lu'cii willing lo in'nt of their 
character and proceedings with iiidulgniicc. 'i'iie doubts however, iirKsiag from these 
source.s, will, it is Imped, be entirely leinovcd by tlie cm roborating lestimonies now about to 
be prmiua^d. 

It is iiuleed true, tlml iravelK i-s are apt lo ibrm their opinions of eountru's and of nations 
from what tliey have tliemselves happenc'd lo see; and it is also to he reim'inberet), that of 
tlie many Kiiropeaiis who liave visited India, especially in later times the opimrlunities the 
means, and pcrhup<i tlie ticsire, of iiifbnnutiun, have been very diHcient. W'e muy ull !>e 
sensilite that more accurate oliscuvatioii and mature experience often correct the firsi 
iinpressioiib wc receive, even of EurojKan coiinirics or places new to us; and that it is no 
easy work to uti.vin to a Just and comprehensive know ledge of the charncier of any people. 
Whilst an Enroptain. deriving a siqK'riority from his nice, or fivan the station lie is appointed 
lo hi), regards only in a tiistaiit speculative way the eHcminiite exterior, adulatory address, 
mid suhmi^slve tlememior of the i lindoos, he imtundly enough conceives them lo lie u people 
In whom the mild and gentle qualities predoimiiulc. He is apt lo consider them with a 
mixrnro of cmnphiceney and ronleiiipl; mid even ilie bad tli^posiiions towards eiieh other, 
which lie soon discovers to exist in tliem, he muy view with feelings analogous to those 
which the petty niaiigiiity oi' chndreii, or of Ixmigs of a diminutive bjiecies, might excite. 

Hut 

* Lord (WtiWttUis, booh alWr his arrival in I muiilof thin sort, to wliicii he was invited hy 
. Bengal, rofuMeil to lie presont at on entertain-1 the Nabob. 
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Dut let him enter Into (leulin^ with lliem, let him trust thorn, or hoconie in cimtt riK of im- 
porluncf depeinicnt on them; let him, in hhort, by these or any other means, come more 
upon u level willi tliein, ami ho will then learn (jotler to appreciate their real character. I.ei 
it therefore he recollected, that as meinhers of ilte same conmuinity they alwtvs stniul, in 
many rospeols, t>n such a level w>tl> euelt other, snflerinji eonunualU from nnitnal injuries; 
and that It is in thiiK vico^in;^ them, in eonsiderip" not so much tlie misrhiefs wIik'Ii th< v 
can <lo to IIS, as the evils winch they dilinsc through tinir own soeiviy, that wj* shall assi-'u 
to them their true place in the moral M'liether that is done here, shall theidore he 

cheerfully loft to the determination of those who have had n long residence arimii^ lliein, 
unti cxh'osivu denliu^s with them. It is Itelieved that no person of this description will think 
the picture now given ad<ls /ictiliuiis fealiiros, <»r aggravati's real ones.* 

It will not, however, he niulerstood that what is here advanced generally is to he applied 
to the utmost extunl to every iii(lividu.‘il and 'very tr.tnsaelion; it is the iiniversaliiy of great 
depravity that is here insisted on,—a general iiitirul hue, between whicli »ml the Kiiro{)ean 
moral eunipIcKion there is a dillm iice iinnlogous to the tliflerencc of the natiirul colour of 
the two raec.s. 

Tliere is a standard to which, lor the elucidation of litis !«nl>jccl, \vc may largely appeal, - 
the records of tite ICii.st India (.'ompauy, tvhich contain nn immense collection ol i'acts 
respecting tlx* ilindo(>s, and relating to various siihjects, |N)lilica), judicial, finuncia), ami 
commercial. '1‘liosc reeonls h*s.s freqiieiilly pr4*res< Ij> treat of character and common life 
than of matler.s 4>l htiainess; but it continually happens, that tliev incidentally dcvelope the 
principles and coiidnci ol the Iiindoos, ami that in a more coiivmcmg way than djthe 
primary obj<'t't had been to describe them. Nor do tlx-y (joniain the nieiT i'(‘prosentatiOMs (if 
i'.uropi'aiis, who might be siispeeled ol a tincture of purlialily in this case, but die natives 
are ihetnsc'lves broiiglil upon ili<‘ stage, ami heard eonci'rniiig eaeli other. These records 
will 1)0 Ibund abiiiulaiitK to substanli.ite all that is ia-tv a>lvanced. 

'I'o nitroduee u gicul vailely of <jno<(Uion» lr«MU st) (s.piutis a wniree (as ininuTous as they 
must Ik-, to tio ju-tiee U) the sidiject,) is not witiuu the comp:is.s ol ihe l>rief e.\{h)suion here 
inlemU’d; but after Itaving prevtonsiy staled the opinion of an intelligent travi it, t. wiio 
ol>s«*rve<l the iiiaiiners of the Hindoos in llie last century, we shall select a lew extracts, c«)ii- 
taiiiiiig the sentiments <>t pia*sons ol distinguished inforination and lespeclabihty, writing at 
diflerenl {K-riods, willtonl any <’onecrt with e.ieh other, and under no temptation (o depreciate 
the people oi whom they spuik. 

llFHNit.ii, alumt 1(570. 

“ I 'es sortes dt' i ois Iwii bar* s ii’oni nru-tiHC rert/a/Je nv sont puirfii fMir 

“ h Jin i/u'i/s out m* regardant tjii’tl leurs intdiels pi •‘wens, «,nns songer niemes anx 

rirtlli< inw {jui i<’ur puneiit aiinei d< h-in peifuiie. e{ de letir brutahte. 

'• Four se tin-r tie h-ni ’ mains, i! f.inl eii» on !■ plus I'nri, on iravtm* rieii (pn nuisse exciter 
*' leur avarice.'’ 

“ .!e no sai s'il v a an iiiond<-. n/t( mitio.i phis tivurv if jr/ui, t-onfi-.r t/in' ctUi’-lu " 

“l.es lirahmens^eiitntioniienl ces penpl s d.iiis c -s erreuis ei siipi rsnntee,. et 
“ inrmrisjnsfjfu-s d iks pnirhirirs it ii <hs rt/iti/tiry Kt hitunirs. qtie je no les aniois jamais ph 
“ eroire, si [i* ne m‘en elois jileinemeiit itH'oim<^'‘+ 

Mr. SciiAi-TOK, l7o!l. 

“'I’he (tcmotis arvfound ati/f itmn tnut ntulraptuum^ than thru-Jonipu mtuftrrs^ ami what 
is more e\trrmrdin..ry, (//» lintln/uus xfdt > rrnd thv /mt In mt'p smu 

t,) t/ihik if thru hnhc ftad, hu lii<tiurhu/ p(t)t of thvir plmnh't' tm c nra <tnd fntjuin^^ thnr 
iniquitii s re/7/ //e fHinUiiicd." 

hopnllij iiwA piilnofisiUt those virluiuis mcentives to gn-at and iio!»le actions <»v/rrre 
“ tmkuoirn ; and when they ciase to far tle-y cease to oluy.'* 

*• .Such of fl.*' Jtrnhmt'ns as- eiigag.- in the w'n-ld on- pviur'ilft/ thv u'orst (f off the (ti uftins ; 

Jh>\ pvntnadiil that the wuinm of (hr (nnojis uuU puri/p thru/front thetr rod luiuff 
“ tj-aup/fd from thr nlmosl rujour tf (hr vourts (fjustirt iimlei Uie (niitmi giixernment, (hrp 
“ nut itifo (hf i/mitr^t rnritjtc.s.'"* 

Ciovi.uNOK Hoi.w aboiil Tt(5U. 

“A race of people who, iVoin their infaney, nrr utfrr struutp'rx to (hr. tdrn of romnum J'utfU 
“ and homrtttJ* 

** This is the situation of the hulk of the people t>f Imlostnn, as w»*l) as- of the modi rn 
“ Hrnhmins; amongst the latter, if we e.vecpt one m a llio<i.saml, v.e gt\e them 4)\er 
measure.*’ 

* li may Iw proper toi-eni.-u-k, lliHt dierciuiin-s ^ll^eipline. wliicli, with the liahlis of iiiilitury 
heie are taki II from tin'Ibiuloo 4*lia- life, lan.'ij ihio.v a peieepiihle .Ihtiaetion Into 

rael/'r it jr,.i„.ranv exists in eixil lile. I’lio-^e dieir elin.r»<'ter, at h-iet while ihey reiuiilii vm- 
getilli'iiuMi wim have pawned their time ehielly hi ho-lhsl in <nir eiiipluy : h'li wImoi tliei i-eliie ami 
oar Imli.ni armies, inay iiol have .‘n*en ii widi • w,.panil*', Om-v {^♦^imilaf(• timre ltnlie rest of iheir 
exnelly the same aspi*cls. TJie inihtnry caste of ’ eiomfri ineii, 

th** llimlooa havji a poj-tion of those iiualiiies • '> Voynm-a ih‘Fr/inyols Bernier, IVmie T. page 

wliieh usually aecumpany tlio]u-/>reH'»i<»n /ifarnis : 1 .V). U>-, ei 'fneie II. page 10.". 

])clter pay, iH'tlcr 1ietittn<>nl, and our high re[ni' J Uetieeiions on the iJoNerniaenl of intuloslan, 
tatloii in war, nioko it their iiilcrest to mIIimjIi ’ by laiKe Seiarttm, Kstj. pages L’ti, 27. lice in 
lhcm«‘lYeH to oui'iwiTvioc; they ar<'withdnnvn the same work, page 19 setp a striking 
from many of iho cotUsioiia of civil aHHirs, nml • clmnu-tcr of iho Maliomcxluun of rank in liuUa. 
thoy lire under iUo powerful control of urilitary i 
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« The Gtntoos in general arc ae degenerafr^ crayitf^ etgtersfifhttgf litigioN.% and trickml a 
•* people^ ati ang race of jteofde in the known woi^, if wd eminentig vrtre «», enjm-inUy the 
** common run of Hrakmins; ntui we con truly uver, that tliiring ulnimt 6ve years tiiat we 
presided in tlic Jmliciui ('utciiery Court of Caleiittn, newr any mnrdrr or (dher aiiociotts 
** crime came heftre wje, but it unts proved in the end a Brahmin wa* at the bothm ofit,^ * 

Lord CuvK) 1765. 

« The inliabitants of this country, wc know by Ituig experience, hate m tdfachaml to any 

** 

Governor Verei-st^, .ibout 1768. 

** It is ciislomrtry with these people to spin out treaties to no immotlemtc length; ntHtriciotte 
“ in the higheel degree, they endeavour by erery artifee to their exorbitant demands; 

“ and faithless theuiselres, they are sujgpicious of t/te faith of others.** 

« Ills (Httftez Knhmet Caun’s) clinracier has little to distingtiUh \{,eacCfd that low cunning, 
« inttigw:, and deceit, so general in this country,** 

« 'ilic Nabol) Snjoh-nl-I)owlttli is our next ally, and, if gratitude eon Itc any tie on an 
Hindostan heart, we have every reason to look upon him as connected with us by the most 
indissoluble bondn.*' 

llis (.lowbur Sing’s) cbarnctcr, like tbe lunjority of the great in Hindostan, is diat of ii 
“ man ai)sorbed in pleasure nml luxury, weak, vain-gtorious aspiring, wiihuul experience or 
** abilities.” 

** 'I’hc iMuly of tbc people are in a mamirr fonued to btjar the yoke, 'riicy possess nothing 
“ of the inquisitiveness of the Kurt^petin nations, and the most sicntler arts (i.e. in things 
unknown to them) are snflicient to ohsemo their understaiKhng, and fu them for implicit 
submission.” 

it would be as easy to change (he genius and /tioimers <f (he jwojile, as to prevent the Banians 
“ and followt-rs tf men w station from ahusiny (heir master’s name. Chnlji-cmeiils may deter 
“ the oppression Ibr n moment, luu in such cases the simtity (f the y cnplc must be rmored 
“ bejbre oppression ran he rradienUd." 

“An Englislimaii %vlll ever l»e unfit \o {oWow the snblfe native fhiongh all his arts. 'I'he 
** treachery vf JJindostan pioffssions willpte/mre bhn In'llcr for the tiunk (ieelamtions of bis 
“ English allies.” 

“ The venality which forms part of (he genius of the. /wop/e, and irhic/t is known to he opady 
*» exercised, or tacitly aUuwid by <iorcninnnt,u:i(lmutdrtiv'nuj any shame or disttfdit inthe 
“ guilty, nr being thought any }>ei uliar hardship on the injured . . . ** 

Ec(ry ffcrson af any suhstauce or character in this ionntry, has lutit suctcf-sircig tried 
“ in the department of the collitlions, /car, reward, sirnity, arid indulgenei, hare fill 
“ faded, and ended in a sliorl political foibearance, or addilionnl ads of dishonesty and 
“ rapine," 

The ct'auiims and arUfices which are familiar to the natives of this fountry, have ol'ieu Intii 
“ sticcessful in screening tliem from that <>pcn and mantftsi deicc-tion wiiicti can justifv 
“ punishment. 

“ (Vrtain it Is that almost every decision of theirs (ilie Mahoinedan judges, uht> eontintiid 
“ to decitle in crimtuai matters to llie time of Lord Cornwallis^ is a cornijit hargiun with the 
“ highest Udder. 'I’be numerous cifPenCL's which are ctunpronnvHl by fines, ii«\c left a great 
latitude fur very unjust delei minations. 'rnfling oflend'as and evi-ii many eoiuleunn d 
« on ficlitums accusations are fri*qneij|ly loatled witli beaxy deuiands; and topdal (riminvh 
“ are ns often absolved by the wnal judges.** 

The jweuliar punishment of forfeiting cash s, \o W'Wwh the Hindoos arc liable, is often 
“ injltdedfrom jmvate pitpie. and jtcrsonnl resadmvHl among themselcis."^ 

The tiovEUKoii (Mr. Hastings) and (’oi'Ncii. of lli-.NiiAL, a!-out 177ri. 

“Tbc decoits of liengal am not, like the robbers in England, individuals driven to such 
“ desperate ronr‘Cs by sudden wants. They are rtibbrrs by pnfission and rren by birth ; they 
“ arejonned into tegalar cotiimiimties, and their faunties subsist by the sjunts trhith (lay tiring 
“ home to them : they are all tlx rei'orc alike criminal : xvietebrs who h.ne placed themselves 
“ in a st.Ue of deehued war with gi.veniinent, and are therefou* wholly exeiiided from 
“ every benefit of its laws. IVc have many vislanees tf their meeting death with the fpratest 
“ inseusibilitj/.** 

“ The. Iftigionsnes'i and paveirranee of the natives if this country in their suits find mmplaiufi, 
** is oftiMi prodnclive ni.t only of ineonvenienee and reraUon to their adrersaries, but also if 
“ endless tTprnsc and attufd oppression." 

“To curb ami restrain l.ivial and gioimdless complaints, and to deter ehienne and 
“ inirifpie, which passions amongiit thcp jwopk ofhm work to the undoing if their wiglo- 
“ hours , , , .”11 

Mr. Shore 


* Uolwcli's llitttorieal ICvonfH, Vul. f i)agc 
228. ami Vol. II. page l.H. 

t Cited in Unit’s (‘oasidorationa, Vol. TTI. 
Ap|M>ii(lix A, |mgc .'h'i. 

I UcakIcs wfiat has been abxwly said of him, 
we may add, iliat ho wt» a well informed tier* 
vant of the Company ; ami that many papt'tw in 


Mie Appi-ndix to his *'\\e\r of Ih-ngnL” are 
valUHlile. 

§ VereUi*-* V lexv of j)|(. p'nglish Government 
in Pieugaf; Originnl PuperH in the Aniieiidix, 
paees, 58, lt)2, 103, 105, 108, He. 

I Eepui'th of lht< Secret Coijunltteo of tbc 
House of ComiDoo^ 1772, Appendix, No. 2. 
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Mu. SrioiiE,* libout 17S3 or I7SI-, - 

*• The fift/iifr/i are f/mi//f7m/ urmifr^ As individtmls, tlicy nre inmihvt hi llutr inJ<riorsi\ 

“ It) their sujhtIops, jjeuernlly sprukin^f, submissive, tlioiiglj i!u*y mic lo iln-m »//«>//wV///ViowofiJjuMwals 
** iv$oln}ce vahini they ran he. m with impuniti^. Individuals hare hlfh Mine of »m\ <»f the lHudyoH. 

the natiem w whulltj raid of public vitiw. They make, not t/u. / -ftsf yerupl- of hnn,/ 

*< where, fnhehood in itUcuded wilk adrnntaije\ ytM botli Ilin<l<Kis iind MulKuncdai-'. vpii- 
« tinually speak of iln ir credit and reputation, I*y which tiicy mean Hiilc m uc ih m ihe 
** Rppcaraticc they make to the world* 

** Cunn/nff and arfifiat in windom lo them. To deceive and orer-rqtch is to acifmre 
« the character of a wine man. The yreatent disgrace they can suffer is to hi-te their tnsfr^ 

“ or as u*e sat/j to be creommunieated, 'Phis punisliiiicnt i> iiiHictctl fi»r iIk* hieju*!’ of 
“ the injunctions of llieir religion, tu* what is the same, of the ortliuances of ila ir 
“ priests/* 

“ To licy steals plundery ramhy or murder, are not dcaned sufficient crimes to merit ciimhhn 
from luiciely." 

IVitli a Jlindm, all is entered in himself; his own interest is his yuiJc; nrnhiiion i-.a 
“ secondary quality with him, nnd llie love of iiioney is tlie so«re<- ofhis passion.'’ 

♦♦ 'Phe advantage they derive over ICuropeans i» by praciisiny those arts ffvmwniss 
” udtich an European urtests. A man most be ioko ofAiNn.n wmi TiirMl, l-t/uf he 
** van believe, them capable, of that barefaced foUehood, servile adiilifitoii, and delib'i-afe 
** deception, which they dailyprnethc. It is in vain that wc si'nic!) for iii'n oi col gl.ti lud 
“ iinderslanding, deep reavoniiig and rt flection, among tliL* natives. '! he ediicatMni ol llie 
“ Hindoos is coidhied lo thoir being taught tlieir own language. 'J ho Mahoincd.ni'- aie 
** little Ix'Uer instrneU'd: the mMjnixition of a few moral or ]H>Iitieai maxims, uiiieli in 
*• praetiev they lu-gleel, is all llu-y know of the art of governm- nl; if exnplH'us \.\u Im- 
” iinind* they are very rare. An Lngllshman e.innot de'-cend loMo'r pr<ulicesiif'(i;'jii<s-. 

“ sion, or exUniion, so familiar fnfhetiatires, his mind levoUs at (la idea of (hem. And .idii-’fing 
** even that some are hy Iiubil, eonneciion. <)r necessity, heeoine di pra\i“(l, there i-. oiler n!!. 

** in «-VMTV a sense of honour ahd virtue ihul recoils from (he bui\ri<io atts of ah' Hn 

" of lleiiyal. It is the business of all^ from (he lii/olt iu the to coiien.l and ilemre ; 

“ the siniphst inntfersofjiict are desiyiu dly corered. with a vilf, ihrinujh udreh no fiiii:uiii tiiidn~ 

" staiidhiy can lumtroU -j 

Siii. John Maci’iierson', (iovcrnor-C«eni lal, about 

I nm afraid llml the pieliire which !»c (Mr. Shore) dr.nvs, and the low t bb at wl.uli he* 

” slates die popular virtues of the Ik-ngiileze, are mil fiefifo «v repn ^(utation.’:.” 9 

( oi.oNFL Smj U()Bi:i/r 

It is Ml 11 known dint neidu rproinises nor o.ilh.'s have Iicen able lo bind this (le.n hi urns 
“ sect of people lo llieir engagenienl*'. Snjali Dowlah was lik** nil oilier Indos’aiineis, ix't 
“ <»l)serving imieh faith when it was ld.s intere.sl to do otheiuise.” [j 

The ti.m-criber of tlie premUng pagis, writing at a disianoe fioin jinblie i.flc*•. ;m.l 
po'sessed ol few unpublished doetttnenis, is not able to adduce any ci mpn lu n'»i\e »)|.i.iii'n 
delivered bv Pord Comwalhs respecting the natives: but in the many papcis on alnuei . il 
siib’ieet*. eoHneen‘il widi Ins jrovernmem, which In-. Lordship has entei ed i«ii the r. ei*nts of 
the Company dining Ins adniinistr.ith'in his veiifimeiiis he idmnd.ujtly‘■een. audio 

lliosc papeis (he rtauler is lefei red, wit hem fear of th< ir ei'Mr.sdiellng die \ n ws lieie idusi. 

A governmenl of reform, like his l.nrd-diip’s. implies a i-eiec ol niaijy existing e\ils, the 
conduct in one striking insiance of a person so consltlerate and liuniaiie, is etiudeil 10 
particular noliec. 'Phoua;l» civil nn<l allenlive to the nalivis, he l.as repmud no covUneme 
in any of them, nor has he had a single iudividutd, cither Hindoo or Mahu)n>dan. aia.it las 
person, ntwre the rank of a menial serranf, contran/ lo the yenuul itsayt if' nan ofiupyiuy stall 
stations as he filled. 

Cpon one very im|MniHnl subject, die criminal justice of die cnnntrv, to the adminisiiaiion 
of whitdi Lord Coniwidhs lins given a new coirlitulion. >on.e ol Ids. oliservatious, written as 
introduclory lo that isscntial impiovcineiu, are here exhibited. 

:id DncF.MUEii, I7110, 

“ The regulation of justice tu criminal casts alfliemrh coiistifuiii g one of the mosj 
“ essential requlsitts <if gotnl govi rnment, \cL lu u r appears (as far as cm he liaecd) lo h.ive 
o received the attention tl .soviell merits, uiukr any system, tuher of die Mogul 01 Ihi.doct 

adminisimtion in India.The next alteration I would piiipose i.s that airtaciy ailiuusl 

“ lo, in regard to die option left lo the next of kin lo remit the sr ilence oi ihe 
” law ami pardon the criminal. 'i 1 ic evil consequencts, and the crimes whah lieivhy 

‘‘ e.sc.ijK.* 

* Now Governor Grmoral of Itoiigal. J bt/ore this document v'as cxananetl la/ the rcritrr 

f Totliisdcciarution from u witi>e 8 !<einiurn(hv ! of them. 
eom)M‘tent, attention in particularly iTipiested. j § Piirlianiontiiry IVoiTodings n-jHin.^t Mr. 

$ The whole of IhU eurioiw paper is inserted Hasting', Appendix to V<i!. 11. p.ip- (».5. 
in tho rarliamenlnry I'roeceiling.' awain.st l^lr. , It Ibid. ApjM'iuliK to Vol. 1. page 2‘J9, and 
IlMnlings, Appendix lo Vol. 11. page (> 7 .—7/ic ; Vol. II. pnpe s. 

Hemorhs in the prteediay sheets were penned I 
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*’ cM^npe ptinyimciit, nrc ho munifeHt omi frcKjtitint}. that to take awny iht* cltMTetioii 
“ of llio relations, seen)s al)< 5 (iluttly n quisiie to Mcni*e an j'qual admiiiislrarion of justice, 
and wit) eonvtiutte a siron/r addiiional check on the ronitiifssioii of mttrder attd oiAer 
“ cm/fs, trkic/i arr mir, m f/ouit, ojiet^ viukr the itien an eauyeacape through 

“ the nuforiouit fit/ect of the ^.ris/ing /aw>, wliich ,at^ nra* pcrhafis was connned ‘o a|i|)eals, or 
** private pi oseeiinons hy the next (>f kin, and Itml no application to public proseciitioiiH 
ill the name <1!’ the Hoverci^n, pnd M-hich is heskles peculiarly innpplicabh; l«» tliE 
** cotiniry (however ii may Imve snifeil the society if xvus 01 initially inteiuleil for) \ IxiciniHc 
“ wlu’ic limhMim mmmit murder m tmj jicrson of the Himioo rdigiont they hum' that they 
♦* do eo u'ith ahhoet perfect tmpunifyf since in nmsl cn-seN it cannot he expected that any 
** (iciitoo will ever dcbire. or Ik* consenting to the death of a Rruhmin, of which a case 
“ txuclly in poim is now de^xMidiii^ Infore tlic Uoard, from licnarcs, where a Brahmin 
« haviog trantonly hilled hie wi/fy has, alfkmgh confcMing and nmvided of the crime, hen 
“ pordoued by her reJathm. Rut it U uiinece«.sary to have recourse to the testimonies of 
the inairistnues to prove the abwen practised in these tvurfs. The multitudes of criminals 
** wiih which tlie jails in every district aie now croivdtnl, the numerous mrirders, robberiee, 
“ and biirglorks, daily comwitted, and the getwral insecurity of pert m and property vldch 
“ prevails in the interior parts of the country, are nielaucholy pro«»fs of their liaviii^ 
“ lon^ and loo jienerally existed. 'I’hc inelficacy of ihe cl»mse in tlie cngafjenieMls of the 
** laiuliiolders, making them res{K}nsiiile for ail roblx'i'ics, him been lotijr experienced, and so 
“ far IVom proieciiiij; llie coiiiitiy, they or their polie<* officers (who in {]^*neral purchase their 
appointments <'>' pay an ainimil coimiilerntion for them) are but too oftenconeerned in the 
enormities it is their duty to prevent.” 

M-Mieii ihis^rreat ehaiiire in the administration of criminal jtistiee was in contemplation, 
vaiions (pieries were proposed to the English iiia^istraU's stationed ihrou^lioiit the country, 
tespecliii^ the exisiiiijr Mate of the police. 'J'heir answers, which are inserted at 1cn)ttit lit 
(he records of the Rt'nj^al jrov<>rnineiil, prcsi'iit a scene of shocking di-sortler. As it would Im* 
l<a) tedious to inserl the whole of them U|H)n a sitbicet so little i^ueslioiiable, one only, which 
goes into eluiracter as well ns facts, .shall be quoted. It is from Mr. Uockc, the magistriile 
of Jessore. 


I)Kcr.MBr.n, I7SP. 

“ The punishments Iiowever. though they esceed invaiietyand wverity those inflicted 
*'■ hy a Rritisli court of justice, <l«) not apjiearatall adequate to the siippivssum of crimes; 

aiul of this the Eongedary records, to the preM-nt hour, will bear a melancbolN testimony 
“ as well with regard to the mimtH>r, ns the nature el the ofleiiees, always to be found in 
** the ealeiuiar. 'I'lie partiality «)l the niilives of this country 10 n pr(*lcs>ion they h.ivc 
“ once emhrnci'd, and llieir extreme ri luctniii'C to quit it, are iniloriotm. 'J’he same [»nnei- 
** ])le mul inherent pii'jiidiee vvliicli attach ihe mechanic to liii particular line of proiession, 
‘‘ operate equally upt»H the roblter, house-breaker, nr murderer, who, ilesperal*- as his oecti- 
** p.uion is.eherishes It as much, holds it as dear, ami follow’s it sysleinaiieally. .ns the 

“ peaei'lul iiirrchani his easy and lucrative one. i.>es'ules this, the consiitiiUonal apathy of 
** the natives ofthis rotnurv, and tlie |Hitieiu'e with which they eiidure pain, and even r<*sigM 
“ lifi', reiulei tliem, Ibr the most part, regardless of corporal suflerance; and prineipilly to 
« thiseutise may h«* ascrilwd the reason, vvliy crimes of all descriptions still ciaitinin* to he 
*• perja'trHte4l, although such frequent sacrifices arc maile to the olleiuled laws." 

“ Ofihe effects produced l>y the ditToreiit modes of ptiuisliineut in this country, we have 
“ frequent cxpericuci*. It m.ijt Ik* iiri*<)less to particnlaiixe iJie milder ones iofiicnsl for 
trifiiiig offences, us their effects may he judged of from what wp .see produced Ity thoKC 
of greater inngniimle, and more severe nuLure. Perpeltta! itnpriHoiimeitl is, 1 think, 
*’ improperly regarded as a punishment of a higher order. 'I'o Rrilish miuiK. tlie idea 
'* it convess is nidcisl dreudiul; but ilierc ia noiliiug in it so terrible to a native of Reiigal, 
*' to w|ios<> iialurui indolence and inactivity, a life of this nature is ptTl'cetly congenial, ami 
“ whilst the iiticessuriea and comforts of life arc W’ithin their reach, the reslr.iiiil they arc 
“ iimlc’i’ is u circumstance of no great hardship to them, being seldom or ni'ver so close us to 
debar tlu'iH from iiilercoiiiNe with the rest of the world. The effects of this pmiishment 
“ arc, I apprehend, never such a« must evidently hav«* been exjH'Cled from it, as being 
*• Ml rank immediately next to a capital one. Ikks of a liand or a foot is undoiibietlly a 
** punishniout of u very severe nature, as liciiig not only a painful niiU dangerous operation, 
but at once depriving the My of a most u.sefiil limb, and stamping a mark of indelible 
“ infamy upon it, and yet this U so little i^egnrded, that wiflwy an oftemler, on apprehension, is 
found to hone ahready forfeited a limb, and sometinu's even tu'o, to the. htfos. Death, die 
last, and in tlie general opinion of mankind, the tTrenlest of all piniUhmenls faib here 
greatly of its intemled efliset. J'ortijicd by the.tr stnmg religions prejndiees and Mdions tf 
“ predestination, md nU unfrrgnently elatetl udfh the idea of sujfenng as maifyrs to the rause, 
“ and amidst the piayers and applauses of their mnfnlerates, rnniinah in this vounMi meet 
" dta/h tcUli indifferenex and conifHisurc'* 

Authentic relations of the tmiiHiietions of imtioii.s, and Hindoo individuals with 

each other, would constitute a ve*rv satisfactory kind of cvitlcncc in the ilbisiralion of their 
clurneier. Rut of true history they few records. 'I'he genius of (he governmenf, 

and the genius of the people, were alike unfavuiirnble to that species of composition. Such 
neeoimts however ns have readied us of their ancient wars, exhibit pictures of eminent ciaiclty 
and iiijii.stice. 

Of 
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Of* recent Uine-s the piiblrc occiirrenres, iti which Kuropeens have U'rr. partU-s or wit¬ 
nesses are gcnernilj' (lifTused iiirou;'h voluminous officinl wn(inj[<S ^vhich if accessible 
couhl not be perspicuously coiKrncted within otic division of this JimiU'd work; and of 
private observation anii exf>t'rience, which nii^ht have furnblied muuy curious iind inMriic- 
tivc wllectiuns seldom has it lieeii the pi^ielicc to rt^istcr nccurate details. lint liuppily one 
testimony presents itself, which unites with iinqiu-.siionubie iiuthoriiy» vicw.s of IliiuIiH) 
character, in a country never tindej n Mahoinednii power. 'I'his country b Ncpaiil, and 
the reliition is ^iven by Faiiier Joseph, n Homan missionary of known irspeetahility in 
Hengal, from whom it was rommiinicated by .Mr. (now 8 ir John) Shore, to the Avaitie 
.SiK’icty*. Father Josepli was in Nepnol in the year 17fl9. Three duels of th'ii region 
then contended for sovereignty, and some of their proceedings are described in the Ibllowing 
extracts. 

** "4*be inhabitants of Cei'ti|K)re, receiving no support from the King of Lelit-Pattuii, to whom 
** tliey were subject, applied fur assistance to Ciatnprejas, who immediately niarchtd with 
his whole army to their relief, gave laittie to the army of tiie King of Ciorc’lia, and 
*' obtained a complete victory. A bmther of ibc King of UurcMm was killed on ihe field 
of lautle, and tlie King himself, by the assistance of gocnl lieurars, narrowly escaped with 
** his life, by fleeing into the mountains. Afler the action, the iiihubitaiUs of C'otipore 
** demanded Gninprejas for their King, and the nobles of the town went to conler wiih 
him on the bnsinet«; hut being ail mumbled in tfie mtm ajmrfment with Ihe they 

“ were fill eurprised and seised by hift jteofde. Afltr the, seizure t}f r4ose perwnn, (rainjireyts, 
jterhaps to revenge hinmlf of Ulcer mblcn Jirr having rejused their mururrence tn his 
** uomiMotit/n m Ao /17 (upon a former occasion) p/vivrfc/y caused gome if (hem to fw pul h 
« death: another^ by aome, Dunuvauta, was ted through the city in a v'oman^s dreggy ahug 
“ with severul otAers, clmthai in a ridiaUous and whimsieed mannert at the exjieim' if the 
tuddes of Ijiiit~1*aUan, 'Fhey wcie dien ki'pl in cIo!«o eonflncinent for a long iinie: at 
last, after making certain promiM'h, and iiitcri'sting ail the principal men of the coiiniry 

“ ill flit'ir heliiilf. (laiiifinjns m *1 them at HIktiv.” 

'riic King of (torc*hii, despairing of his aliility to gel p<ws<‘ssioii of du* plain of Nepaul 
** i>y strength, hoped to effect his jiurjioge- by causing a Jamim; and with this design, staiioneil 
" troops at all the pavsi'$ uf the moiintaiii.s, to prevent any iiitercoursi* witli Ncpaiit: and his 
•* orders were most rigorously obeyed, for every /lersmi who was found tn the road, with only 
*» a ItUle salt or votUm edsmt him. was hung ufum a tree ; and he caused all the uihabitauts tf 
“ a ueighbouring vdh/gr (0 be put to death in a most entel manner ; even the women and ehit- 
“ dreu did not escapt' for hai'itig supplied a HtUv etdfoH to the inhabiUmts of Xepaul; and 
*• when I arrived in that ivuntry at the beginning ef 17HU, i7 was a most horrid i>jm iucie to 
»* Itehnld so many pmjde hauginy on trees hi th* road. l-h»wevtT the King tjf G<»i'c'li.i, iK-ing 
also disippoiiitcd ni iii.s expectations r>( gaining his end by this pioject, limieiin-d di^M'ii- 
sums atiiong the nohles ol tla tliree kingdoms of Ncpaiil, anti uttaefud to hU paru many 
of ilie ptint'ipai oiks, by holding forth to them liberal anil eiilicing promise^, (or whit-li 

“ purpose lie luid ahonl two tliouvaud Br.ihnmi'' in his ...” 

“ 'rill* iiilinbitaiits of CVili|M)ii- having uljvmly sustained six or .seven months siege, a iiolih 
*• of lA-lii-F.iit.in, culled Dannvanta, fled to the Gorcliu parti., and ireaciieioudy intio- 
diux'd their .limy into the Uiwii; the inhabitants might still liave delended tliomstivis, 
having nmiiy othei Ibvtnssts in ilu-parts of tlu- town to ri-tieat lo; hut the peoph-of 
Ciore’hii having publishe»! a geneiul amnesty, the miiabilaiils, greatly exliaiisted l»i llie 
l.itigues of a long siege, surrendered theniselns prismieis njmn the Jailh o/' that piomiM. 
In the nu.iU tune ihe men i;f iJurc’lia-si istiil all the g.Oes .md foriii'ssfs w ilhin the town; 

'• bid two days ajhrwards. J^rifhwinarayan,, who was at Naraeutu (a long dat's jminn y <lis 
tani), issued an ordtr to Suru/turatna, his brother, to put to death some uj the principal in~ 

“ habitants if the town, and to rut off the noses anti tips oj every one. even the infants, who wi re 
“ Uid found in the anni if tin ir mothers, ordering at the same time all tin noses and lips which 
“ had hecH euf off to be pn set n d, that hr. might asetrUnu how inatiy souls there uirre, and to 
“ change the wane of the town into Saskatupur. v'hich signtfes the (own of ent-noHe>.. '!'hv 
“ order was earned into exerution with every mark if horror and eruelti;, none escaping but 
“ those wiu) ixmld play on wind instrumints ; allhungli Father Miciuu-l Angelo, who wiilunit 
** knowing that such an inhuman scene was tiieii cxliiliited, had gone to the hou.se of ^'llr(l' 

“ paraljia, iniereedctl miu-li in favour of the pool inhahitaiils. Many of rlieni put an did 
** to their lives in tk-spair; otlier.s came in gn-ut IkhIks to us in search ol medicines, aii<! it 
was most sliocking to »e«; so many living people with their teelli and noses resemhiing tiie 
“ skulls of the diHJoased.” 

“ During the siege of (’al’hmandu, the Hrahinins of (•iorc*(ia came alniusi eveiy night 
“ into the city, to engage ihe ciiiels of the people on tiie part of their King: and the nioie 
“ efleclually to iin|K)sc upon poor Oainprejas. iii.iny ol the principal Hraliinins went to his 
house, and told liim to pei severe with conlideno.-, that lltc chiefs of tin- Gorc’ha army 
“ were attached to his enusts and that even they tliemselves would di liver up theii King, 

“ Frit’liwinarayaii, to liis liamis. lliiving l>y dust: arlilices procurctl an opjairltunit of tie- 
‘‘ Inching from ins party all lus principal suhjcci.s. tempting them with IiIki-uI promises 
“ according to their custom, one night the men ol Gorc’liacnteicd the city without oppo- 
sition, anti the wretched Guitiprej:m, jiercoiving he was betr.-iyi-d, liad scarce time t-j I'siMpe 
“ with alxMit tlirec liumlrotl of his l>esl mid most faithful Jlimlastaiiy trotips, ttiw.-n-ds IaIii- 
“ PaUaii, which place Iwiwever lie reachcil the same night.* 

•• The 


* AMmie lh-Mc«nhi-si. Vol. II. page .SttT. 
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‘‘'I'iie Kin^ of Goi'i'Miu Iniving made hiinstfif master of CalMitiiaiulu, iu the year 1768) 
“ jhTssisU'd ill the altcMnpt of pDMC&siiig himself also of the city of I-^elit-PaUnn, promising all 
ilic nobles that he would sillier them to nmuiii in the possession of their property^ that he 
** would even iiiiginont it; mid because the nobles of Lclit-Puttmi placed a* i‘climicc on the 
** fuiili of liis promises, he siMit liis domestic priest to make tiiis protchtutioii, Tliat if be 
^ (iiileil to iK’ipiit liiiitsolf of his promiMs he should draw cnrsi's upon himself and ins family, 
“ even to the fifih, past, nuil .succeeding generation: m> limt the unhappy Gninprojas, and 
the King of Lelit'PiUlan, seeing that the nobility were disposed to render thriuMi'lves 
subject lolhe King of Chtrc’ha, withdrew tiieniHclves with their people to the King of 
iriijjtg.ni. When the ciiy of I..i’llt-Piittaii liccnme subject to the King of Gurclia, ho 
** conliiiin d for some time to treat the nobility with great utleiition, uiid proposed to appoint 
n viceroy of the city from among them. Two or three months aftei wards, havingapjiointc'd 
the day for making liis formal entrance into the city of Lelit*Piittnn, 4e made u»e of 
imiifunrji/le flrdiaf/ems to gel iiUo hin jHmessiod the permnt of Hit nobUityy and in ike end 
suact'ded. lie hud prevailed upon tiiem to permit tiicir sons to remain at court, as com- 
jxiiiions Ilf Ids SOI); he Inul dispatched n, nohiu of eacii liou.se to Nuvacut, or New Fort, 
preleiuling tliul the apprehensions he onterlained of them had prevented Ids making a 
piilihc entrance into the city ; and the remaining noblen were sfized at the river without the 
** towHy w/n re. they went to meet him^ agreentde to a prior engagement Afterwartls he entered 
tin; city, made a visit to the tcm[>le of Ikighcro, adjoining to our liubitation,and fvassiiig in 
** (riimiph througli the city amidst immense numbers of soldiers, who compost'd his train, 
** enleietl die royal palace which Imd hmi prepared fur his reception; in tlic mean time, 
** pm licA of his soltlicis broke open the hoiist's of the nobiiily, seized all their cliccts, and 
threw tile iuhubitants of the city into the utmost coiisterimtion. d/tcr huxing caused all 
“ the mfdt's who were r« Ou'ir power to he ptd to deaths or rather their bodies to be mangled 
** iu a hurnd mnmery hr departed with n design of liesicging IVlint^rju), }ind we oi)t.*iined 
** ])<;rmissiui), through the interest of Ids son, to rcliie with all the Christians into the 
** p.).s«,essit)ns of tlie i'!ngli‘«h.” 

A multitude of otlicr tpiotaiions which iniglit be mad<> in illnstrntion of the Hindoo 
chaiaetcr, hotli from modern publications mid from mitiiors of more ancient d.Ut', n.s Sir 
'I'liomas Ilouc, Ilamilion, ll.ihhi'tis. Nieiihon', Taveridor, and others, are Ibr the sake of 
Im-vity omitted ; hut as it may be jnU'resiing to see the sentiments of so distingnisliMl a 
eharacicr as 'I'iinour. or Tmnorl.ine, upon the subject in question, lliese extracts shall be 
closed uiih a quotmion from his Institutes, snppoM-d to have bi'eti compiled A,D. 1-tOl). 

The iniuibilaiils of HimlisUiii arc equally debihtnled in their coqioreal, and inert in their 
** mental fu'ulties; inexorable and penurious to snch an extreme, that only peiSimnl violence 
“ can vnfoice justice. Ucg.inlle.ss of liononr, mul imleconl in their dress, tliey sacrifice their 
lives for irilk«, niid are iii(lefati'j:ahlc in unworthy pursuits: whilst improvhleni ami 
“ ini;>i Uili’iit. llii-ir ideas arc coidiiicd mul views circumscribed. W lu'u re*li’ccd to po\ei ty, 
*• they p.uien'ly have recourse i \ iluj most mi’iil.il einphiymcnls. forgetting their previous 
*' eiieii nsltnic.'s. and st-liloiu cjuilung the uoild without injuring iluir benerm'ioi-s; but 
“ whilst the aequisiliou of lich s te.iipers every .itrocity, indolence pervmles their nM»sl 
inotiieiiton-tiansi.ctioiis. Tin-ii.uiveof Hmilostan has no pis teiisioits hiiinaiiity but 
the/ignie; vviidst imp stiirc, (rami, and deception, arc by him eousid.-red ns ineiitorious 
“ acc.'mpltshnieiils.”} 

Of the Muho.u‘'daus, who mix in e.c.sideiMhle numbm with the fiirnier inh.ibllmits of all 
the cMiinliU’s Miudued by iheir arnw in llnuloslan, it is iteceAsarv .dao to say u lew w’oids. 
Origin.illy of ihe 'I’auar lace, proud, fierce, and lawless; atlaciied nUti U) llu-ir superjitilion, 
which cherished ilieir inf.vc propensities, they wvie remhred by success yet more proud, 
fiinguinarv, seiiMia!, and higotte.i. 'I'la-ir gov(‘t*nnient, though meliorated iimtei* the lioiise 
of 'I'iairi'jr, wa.s mnloiihlLdly a violent despotism, mi<l the delegali'd :idmiidstration of it loo 
olien a seveo- op]nes.sl,)n. Jb’eaktng throiigit all the restraints of morals which obsiriictcd 
tluir wa^. to p-iwci, tlicy uflei’W'.u'ds .ibaiiiloiied lhemselve.s Ui tlic most vicious indulgences, 
and the most alMcioiis crueltie.. I'crfidy in iheii), was more .signal tluiii in the flindvms, 
Siiccebsive treaclu'i'ie», ussassinalioiis, mul usurpation', mark their iilstory mote pciimps than 
thai n!':e.iy otlu r peiijtlc. 'I'lie profcs.sion of :irmb was stiidieil by liiem, and they cullivutei! 
lie* Persian le.irimig. Tiny introduced Araliic laws, fiirmeil for iiidc and ignormii trilns, 
mid in the administration of tlie.n, ns may he judged from ihu specimen uImivc cxiiibiled, 
were most corrupt. 

Every woillly piofc'Moii, indcetl every course of secular busincMi was in their avowinl 
opinion (an opinion winch tiiey still hold) irrecoriciienhle with strict virtue. Commerce, 
and the vletails oi’ the finances, llioy left chiefiy to the Ilitidoos, whom tlicy despised and 
insulted, ^^'here their government still prevails, the cliuractcr resulting from llieir original 
temper mul supcr<nilion, aggravated by the enjoyment of power, remains in force. In our 
pi ovinecs, where their mithoiily is subverted, and where many of iIilmu fall into the lower 
iiueii of life, that character liet-ouies less obvious; but wiili more knowledge, and more pre¬ 
tensions 

* So in the origiiml; but il secins tu bi* an I has ilelincated. If it Im> said, that these art; the 
(Tvor of ihe pivsii, the sense irquiriiig (Imt it I ivpreseiitathuw of wniqueivun and fondgiierp, it 
should be reliimeo." ' ’ may Ik* replied, fliat> they an* not opinions 

t Maekay’s Asiatic Miscellany, Vol. X. jiage ' iidvaiieed in a stale of liosttlily or eoiitrovi'r^y, 
27!) '1 ills pictiiie iiiav be compared with iliitl; i 1ml mutim' observations, made in a time of 

wiiicli Sirdolm Shori', drawing likewise tVomthe 1 settled government after many years’exjicrieiiee 
life, more tiinn throe hundred years iiUtenvaisls, I of the Mbavioiir of the Hindoos to each other. 
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teniioiM 1» integrity, they nre at nnprtoeipled at the. Hindoos. Their perfidy, however,, and 
licentlouenew are the perfidy^ana licentiousnees of a bolder people.* 

From the goywioment and intermixture of die Mahomedans, dio Hindoos have certainly ViewoftheMondB 
deriv^ no improvement of cbarMter. The invaders may fiuriy be supposed to havq con- of the Hindoos, 
trihnted dieir sliare to the general evils, and even to lutve increased them. Bui they did not 
produce those evil^ nor could they have perpetuated them in opposition to the genius and 
spirit of the Hindoos, who are in number probably as eight to one. They may tl^refore be 
eonddered rather as constituting an accession, than as giving a character to the mass, llie 
vices^ however, of die Mahomraans and Hindoos are ro homogenous, that in stating their 
effBOts, it is not inaccurate to apeak of both classes under the description of thh one collecdve 
body into wbirii they are now formed. 

iJpoQ die whole, then, we cannot avoid recognising in die people of Hindo^tan a race of 
men lamentably degenerate and base, retaining but a feeble sense of mond obligadon, yet 
olistinate iu dieir disregard of wliat they know to be right, governed by midevolent and 
licentious paffiioni, strongly exemplifying the effects prtmuced on society by great and 
general corruption of manners, and sunk in misery by dieir vices,f in a country {>eculiarly 
calculated by its natural advantages to promote the happiness of its inhabitants. I'he 
delineation which this conclusion is farmed has been a task so pinful, that nothing 
except die consciousness of meaning (o do good could have induced tne author to proceed 
in it. Ho trusts he has an affecting sense of the general imperfection of human tiatnro, and 
would abhor the idea of needlessly or contemptuously exposing the defects of any man or 
set of men. If he lias given an unfavourable description, his wisli is not to excite detesta¬ 
tion, W to engage compassion, mid to make it apparent, that what speculation may have 
ascribed to physi^ and unchangeable causes, springs from moral sources capable of cor- 


CHAP. HI. 

Caiuta which haw produced the present Situation and Character of the Hindoos. 

IN investigating the peculiar characters of difierent tuitions, it is Ixith usual and reasonable Causes of the $itns» 
to ascribe diem principally lo the inHuencu of climate, of government und laws, and of ti«o “d Character 
religion: it will be proper, dierefore, to lay before the reader the situation of Hindostan of the Hindoos, 
with respect to eacli or diose pardculara, that he may be enabled to judge whedier the wretched 
state of society and manners among the Iliiidoos, who, as has been already observed, have a 
general identity of character, may not fairly be traced to that source. 

The climate of India, particularly of the south-east provini'es, must be allowed to be less 
favourable to the human constitution than the mure temperate regions oi' Kuropo. The 
bodily frame Is less strong and hardy, the faculties have less energ}*, llicir exercise is less 
expanded niul delightful, ardour is checked, the oppressed spirits yield more (‘asily to indo¬ 
lence and induigenct*, and the lertility of the soil easily supplying the lew natural wants of 
the natives, aids this propensity. Nevertlielcss, in developing ihe causes of the Hindoo 
character, too much seems sometimes to have been imputed to the climate; effects greater, 
and of more necessary result, than fair examination will corifirm. 

The inhabitants of foreign de«;cnt, who continue the use of animal food, especially the 
Armenians, a sot^r people, are more robust than the Hindoos; and to speak of the Hindoos 
themselves, their military tribe lias discovered, under ibreign discipline, a eonsiilcrahle sliare 
of active vigour. The Banians, and all the trading part of the community, arc capable of 
Jong sedentary application. I’ortcrs, lioatnicn, runners, and others of the labouring class can 
endure severe fatigue. Multitudes of devotees manifest a resolution and perseverance in 
painful sufferings altogether astonishing. Apd with regard to the luctiitics of tlie mind, the 
Ijrahmins, who have cultivated learning, have certainly evinced theniselves an acute, subtle, 
and penetrating order of men. Hicse circunislaiir<>s show tliat the jieople in general arc 
equal ut least to decent application in different lines, susceptible eien of a strong iinpulhe, 
tbuugfi not pe>'liti|)« of great continued energ)'. And it is reasonable to lielieve, that were 
those evils correct^ which do not arise from the climate, they would in time hold a much 
higher plac^ among the human species than they arc now capable of niuinluining. 

I'lie despotic mode of go^Tumeiit which generally U prevalent in the Ea-l, and appears 
at all times to have subsisted amopg the HindotMi, has uiuloublcdlr had a very cunsulerabie 
influence in tlie formation of their character. When a man finds bimM.df de^umdeiit on the 
will and caprice of anoetier, he thinks and acts as a degr^leil tiding; his regaifl lor all that 
is valuable in lifii is reduced to the degree of personal interest which he has in it, hi- 


Ation of finding truth and justice its OASuciates, it is not productive of inl^riiy and veracity. 
The arts of deception, suppleness, and servility are resorted to, and thus a system of false¬ 
hood and namw sclfilmeas is generated. Violence in Uie ruler quickens the proofs. The 
first idea rused is that of self-defence against him; then follow plafis of coiu^ulcd and 

avowed 


♦ Soo the character of the Mahomodans, before 
allud^ to, m Sorafton’s Xloflcctions, p. 19, et seq. 

t Some persons ma^ bo disposed to inquire, 
how the frame of eodely has been preserved 


from dissolution among these people, if they an 
mdved BO gready and m generally depraved. 
To Uiat quostion, an answer will be givea in tho 
oonrse of the following qhapter. 
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avowed hondtity against his deputies and egrnts Iroin wfioni injury is appntiteniied. Ttie 
despotic principle actuates all the subordinate offices and posts of autbority, and Hs eSects 
limmie general; every man is a slave to those above bin, and a despot to those below him; 
the more he is oppresseit, tite more he opprtwes { and thus is dtffiised a temper of univerad 
enmity, acting secretly or openly, accoi^ing to opportnm^. No wonder, therefor^ that 
when the principle is highly strained, treasuns and revolutions are continual; 1^ wbt^ the 
insolent and abject frequently chaise places, so that be who yesterday scaroety deigned to 
look on the suppliant before* him, is to day spumed fnun the feet of that suppliant, now in 
his turn exalim to the acat of anthority. Such, in particular, is the detention that may be 
given of a lar^ fieriod of the Mabomedan government in Kndastan. iSe descendants of 
Tiinour, bolding Gw's time the ip^tter pirt of that conrinimt under one bead, prevented 
much of tiie war and biixidshed dmt bad before and have since wasted It; but intm»l His> 
orders, under the best of their governors, were necessarily tery great: and the chanteter of 
the HindiNW, suffering from the oppression of numerous inv^ers, must in several respects 
have been debased. 

Bnt they dkl not mxrtve tlte despotic fbrm of government from the Tartars, nor were they 
<iegrnde(1 only when llicy liecame suljcct to Mahomedan conquerors. Had they not been 
an abject people before, fbreigncix from a vast distance, canyiiig few inngazina with them, 
could not have possessed tlvemsclves of so great a country, rendered' by its natural defence^, 
its climate^ and its periixfical rains, very strong ngainst invasions land. 'Hiey have bad 
among tliemselves a complete de^lism from the remotest antiquity ; a despotism, the mo t 
remarkable for its power and tluration that the world has ever seen. It has p(*rvaded tlieir 
government, their religion, and their laws. It has formed its various ramifications, the 
ei^cntials of the tharacter which they have always bad, as far as the light of history goes, ana 
which tliey still possess; that character, which has made them a prey to every inv^er, 
indifferent to all their rulei^ and easy in tlic clmngc of them; as a people, void of pubh, 
spirit, honour, attachment; and in society, base, dishonest, and faithiebs. lliat desp^s**, 
with n variety of sidiordinate principles to which it has given birth, still exists in great vi|^ur, 
even where tlie polilicid government is in foreign hands, ami therefore, althou^ by acting 
die part of upright ruleiw towards our Hindoo subjects, and cndeMVouring to provide for a 
fair odmiitistratitHi of justice tinumg them, we ^hall repr^ many disorder*, tltat before pre> 
vailed, ycl tliis reform will not rcHch those evils in their cliaracter and conduct already 
describe, which are the Imne of their Imppiness, pt'rsonnl and social Nor will it ensure to 
us tlicir attacbnient, wbtcli, in point of policy, it would be desirable to engage by an ameliora¬ 
tion of their cimrncter, instead of leaving their old locility in changing, to co-operate with 
llicir imbecility, in favour of any new invader. 

1 lie ancient Hindoo gtivemmcnt is tluiught scarcely to exist now in its original form*. The 
Hindoo states raised from tlie ruin*, of the Mc^ul £m|nre, caniioi well be taken os pure 
repriisentations of it; at least wc have but little certainty of possraxing an entire model, and 
can therefore only refer to its fundamental principles, of which there is indisputable evidence. 
Hut their religion and their laws, Imth parts of one complex hystem, still remain; the former 
in all its authority, the latter alro, in its essence and in many of its branches operative: 
and tliesc, by the principles on which tluy are fbniuled, and by the rules and precepts wliicii 
they deliver, have given birth to that spirit, and tliose practices of oppresrion, injusti^, cor¬ 
ruption, in a word, tliose immoralities wbicli, inct'mptirably more tluin every other cause, 
render the people base and miserable. I'o this position the most particular attention is 
requested. A lull exhibition of all tlie proofs which might be brought in support of it would 
require a miicii longer spact* than is necessarily prescribed tt» thiv treatise, borne Iradiug 
facts and arguments however, sufficient, it is hopt^, solidly to estabiisb it, shall now be staieil. 
They will ite derived partly horn the code of liiiidoo laws, and partly from the tem.ts of tlie 
Hindoo religion, 'ilie code of laws was compiled and published in 1773, under the govern¬ 
ment of Mr. Hastings, and at his detire, by a body of “ experienced lawyers, selected for the 
** purpose' from every part of Bengal,” wlm, we are further told, ** carefully picked out tlic 
** ordinances, sentence by sentema*, from various originals in the blianscrit langua^, neither 
** adding t<s nor diminifiiiing from, any part of the ancient tcxlf.” And tlie tranriator adds, 
wimi is of importance to be oliNrrvcdf ** that from tliis code may lie formed a predse idea of 
the customs and manners of tlu’sc ptMiple; tlmt their institutes arc iiiterw'oven with tlic 
religion of tlie country, and therefore revered as of the highest authority.” llie authenticity 
of this work, and die value of die general evidence jvhicb^t furnishes, must tlience w 
unquestiunable. * 

With regard Co the religion of the Hindoos, nldmugh a regular translation of the Vedes, 
diOHc writings which they repute as sacred, lias not yet given ut all their mydiologt', <loc- 
triiies, rites, aud ceremonies, in authoritulive detail; yet the intercouine of throe centuries 

between 


* The government of Nepaul of which l^s 
was known when this passage whs written, ia 
probably no inexact ro|in*.<M‘n(alion of the original 
Hindoo constitution. Of that country, which, 
OK has been already obaorved, was never sub¬ 
dued by the Miisslemans, our mlhrmation was 
scanty before tho lato deputation thither of 
Optain Kirkpairiek fnm BengoL That gtmtle- 
lias given a curious and ihternsting accoant of 
his jaWRMw, wUoh affivds much light iato the 
histeiy of Nepaid. ^wo^thmQBa^Mr,UMit 


ilio fonn of tho governmont, the state officers, 
eivit and military, ompluynd under it, and the 
sources of ite reveow;, are nearly the Hants in 
kind as are found to have been establieluid in 
HindcAan under the rule of the Biofpihi $ a 
strong preanmpiion in ikvour of what we have 
ventured elsewhere to suppose, that these con- 
quoron did not innovate greatly in the forms of 
administration in the Hindoo oouulries of wbi^ 
ihoy poeeoseed fhemselvee. 1797. 
f mfoee te the Hhideo Cede. 
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between the EuropeaiMi and that people, the relations of various travollen» in dtflerent parts 
oflndiit ftnd their agreement as to the general matter and character, bb well as many 
particulars of the Oentoo faith, the elucidating accounts of the Mahoim-dnns, and the daily 
experienoe of muUitudea of Europeans, leave us at no loss concerning the grand fraturc^ 
the main credendn and agenda of tliat superstition, its genius, and its coiisequcncett. Of 
late the public has had other accessions of information, staihped with great aumority We 
refer, in die first place, to the Insdtutes of the Emperor Akber, compifed by his learned and 
intelligent minister Abul Fazil, about ^1/). 1560, in the aeiiith of the Mogul piwer;* one 
volume of wdiich voik; is employed solely upon the religion and sciences of the Hindoos, niul 
professedly formal from the communications of the m(»t learned Brahmins., W'e may rest 
assured, that such a man, empicyed in a work intended for a public record of the highest 
order, would obtain from that source mudi anthaitic information, and that the view given 
him of tile Hindoo doctrines would be at least sufficiently favourable. Favourable, indeed, 
both in rcsfiect of those doctrines and the character of the people, tliat view will appear to 
have been, by comparing it vHdi other authorities; and there are obvious reasons wfiy the 
noble writer would naturally be dispt^l to acqu'^sce in it It was the design of Atcber, 
wlio was of a tolerant spirit, to conciliate all his stiujects towards himself and towards each 
other; and in a work composed immediately under his inspection, with this intention and 
for public use, it could never be admissible to delineate at length the fiuilts of the great Ixidy 
of those subjects. 

Tlie second recent i^uisition, is the translated by Mr. Wilkins from a 

Shaiiscrit work, certainly of considerable aiitiquiy. This is u very curious record. It is 
deemed to be so purified from the grosser pans of the Hindoo superstition, that it is care¬ 
fully omcealed by the Brahmins from the rest of tlu' people; yet it has evidently lieen 
corrupted, m order to conciliate some tolerably just principles with a degenerate practice. 
Besides tliesc publications, Sir William Jones,! ® wonderful for his stores of knowledge, 
and for the aniour with which he still prrtses tbrwani to iiiereaso them, who penotraies into 
the abstruse recesses of oriental learning witli singular felicity and success, has comnninicnted 
much valuable information from his late researches. Arrived at length at the fountains of 
Shanscrit learning, he indeed appears to consider past disctiveries as iimccurate or impiTlecc;! 
referring prulMibiy to the speculative an<l metaphysical doctrines ctmtained in the YtHies, 
concerning which the Brahiins themselves have tiivcrs opinions and systems. But of the 
olivious and popular tenets of the Hindoo religion, its worship and ceremonies, enough is 
certainly known to enable us to judge of their nattiiv and their effects. 

In the following pages, the writer will rest the argument he niainudns, on information 
already lietbre the public, rather than on any new mailer whicii his own observation, during 
his resideiicii in India, might enable him to furnish, hor though the shooia from the gretii 
trunk of Hindoo superstition are so numet*ous, and all fwrtuke ot the same nature, yet the 
ntiditionitl facts which a single individual, whose utteiitioii was not wliolly devoted to the 
.subject, could have an opfsiriunity of useerluining. must n[>pear toifling, in comparison of 
the whole mass of knowledge cnilectetl by the industry of numiM'rs, during a hmg course 
of time, and rendered more worthy of notice by asi^ciding nearer thesoui'ce ofthings. And 
where inqmriunt deductions are to lx* made, ns in ilio [)n>s<‘nt case, he is fir from wishing 
the pramises from wiiich they arc drawn to rest upon his nutiuirity. 

It is proposed, then, to prodded to the coiisidenuion of the Hindwi laws. But since it has 
app(’ar(*d that both the Mnliomedau and English conquerors of India iiave liy legislative 
provisions of tlieir own, in part supersnied iImhm: which they fimnd iliere, persons wlm rcas(»n 
from the changes which have relatively taken piact* in tlic social slate and ni the law<i of every 
European tintion, and from the inutnal influence of laws and of manners n|h>n each other, 
may naturally conceive, tliat rules which have In-en abrogated can no longer aflt'Ct the 
character of the petipie; thcreiure that Ix'lore iiny ap})liciilion is nnnle of evidence detiuct'tl 
from the HindkK) laws, it ought to lie shown whut portion of those laws is still o(V'rnttve, and 
from (hat portion only to estimate the efi'ect piixlnccd. If is the wish of the writer to allow 
to this objection all the weight to V ***ch it is ciidthHi, and os far as lie can, to afford the 
satisfaction which it requires. 


• Translatt'd from tlie Persian into English, 
by Francis Gladwin, Esq. ^ 

! Europe, and Asia, and the worl^iave siiict* 
sustained an irreparable hiss in the death of this 
moKt valuable man, who was cat off in the vigour 
of his days, and in the midst of new inqniri«>s and 
discovencs, among the recondite repositories of 
IliadfM) U^arning. into which he curried such a 
lamp of general knowledge, as tlircw surprising 
light on every subject he investigated. What lie 
has done, however, will immortalise lusniomory. 
Ho has opened the way into the luythoWical and 
soientifiti arwna of a ixxiple, who have mr many 
ages been as raraarknhie for tbetr adherence to ; 
their peculiar institutions, os for arrogatiug to 
themselves an unfathomable antiquity, and the 
DOBBcMioa of a pure and primev^, through care- 
nlly concealed system ot theolo^ and science i 
olauu whloh lumbemMoOdotisiy Mignorwtly 

(44&) f 


accHtrded to them by some anti-christiau philoso¬ 
phers of Kunijic. H<‘ has sliown tliat one of tlieir 
earliest truces of truo history descrilms an uwver- 
Ktil tMuffr, in whicli only a jHitrmrck, and nrven 
other men tlo whom this mrouui giv(*s wivex) 
were saved iuaiioM; and that the whole of llirtr 
I'hniiKilogy is recoucihvhlc with iho Jtfoxaic liia* 
wry. >-Stv Asiatic llcscarches. Voi. IJ. Art 
“ (’hmnology of the llinthms.”——It is impoMi- 
ble on this ocrasion to avoid expr(*«’<iug » very 
highdegreo of rPSjHict nudesimii forflielcarned 
Aiid iustruetlvc iuhoui'H of \ arioii:* othci’ im'iiibtin 
of that ilistingui6b<*d society. Though tho cliurac- 
tor of tbu HindiKW bo iu a moral vmw' now low, yet 
thtnlcvolopmeut of their histoiy, tlieir literaiuiv^ 
tlieir raythohi^, anil science, has boon a givat 
dcsidci'trtumiauttintui knowlc<4;e, and mast prove 
of omiuent importance to mankind. 1?87. 

! Asiatic RaKarebes, T6L XI. 
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To ^ve im exact enumeration of tlie Hindoo laws, and to distingniah those which may 
now be regarded as obsolete, would, al' the task conid be performed, requiK a detail incon« 
sistent wHn the design of this essay. Bat no each digest has yet been made. The general 
linM of discrimination, however, are tolerably clear. The Mabomedans, as we have seen, 
introduced dieir own forms of judicataiw. in criminal matters, their code, severe and 
barbarous, like that of the Hindo<», was made the general rule of jadgment. In civil 
concerns between Hindoos, these peonle had the beneht of their own laws. The English 
continued, as we have also seen, the legal establishments of their predecesson, improving 
tliem, and softening in some instances the cruelty of punishment. Ac present, therefore, the 
criminal law administered in Bengal is that of the Matiomedans rendered in certain cases 
more mild and equitable. The civil code stands likewise upon the basis of thmr ^stem, but 
has a larger infusion of English ordinances, and it refers causes between Hindoos to be 
decided by the laws of that people. 

Those iaws prescribe certain rules to the aovereigtif which cannot of course be acted upon 
in our government, though the general influence of a governing power will still be hslt: and 
on subjects of political economy, such os dultivadon of die Boi4 revenue, and commerce, 
respecting which the Hindoo <^e is very defective, we have been obliged to enact new 
regulations. 

On the whole, besides the Hindoo institutions purely religions, all those which relate to 
castes, to marriage, to inheritance, and to divers other dvilcencems, remain still in force; 
excepting only that certain offences against caste, for which the c^e decrees capital or 
sanguinary punishments dreadfully severe, are not cognizable in our criminal courts; nor 
does our government countenance the infliction of those barbarities; and transgressions of 
the innumerable rules of caste being tried among tliemselves, are commonly punished by 
fines or excommunications. Sjtili, however, the branches now particularized, of their ^stem, 
are those wliich have the greatest influence iit the formation of tlieir chameter and manners; 
and it should be remembered, that the ways in which caste may be emntaminated or lost, 
have been, in course of time, arbitrarily and exceedingly multiplied. 

But in estimating tlic effect produced upon the Hindoos of our territories^ even by tliat 
])onion of tlieir institutions which is in a proper sense legal, some other considerations must 
be taken into die octmunt 

The Hindoo law stands uTOn the same authority as tlie Hindoo religion ; liolb are parts 
of one system, which they believe to have lieeii divinely revealed. That law is regards by 
them tlierefore with a superstitious veneration, wliicli institutions avowedly of human origin 
do not produce; so that even under a foreign yoke, which in various particulars superseded 
its iiijuncdons, it still maintained its credit. Hence may be deduced, in part, the preiUlecuon 
of that people, especially of the leading orders, fur their ancient state and peculiar customs, 
which In all tlie long |>eriod of Muhomedan rule, prevented them from being assimilated to 
the institutions of their conquerors. 

Laws, which tacit consent have fallen into general disuse, can no longer be quoted as 
characteristio of the actual state of manners. They serve rather to prove some change in 
the sentiments or dispositions of a people; but the abre^tion or suspension, by the power 
of a foreign master, of ccitaiii parts of' a code still approved, doc% not neossarily infer any 
such alteration. The Hindoos have generally, in their intercourse with each other, acted in 
the spirit of their own insdtutions* The landholders, for instance, many of them possessing 
extewive districts, have been to their obsequious dependents as petty sovereigns; causes 
originating in their vicinity liave been very commonly referred to thmr decision, or even in 

S aris more distant, to their deputies. Disputes are dso frequently referred to the Brahmins. 

latters of caste are solely cc^nizable by tliem, or by arbitrators of tlie tribe in which the 
contest breaks out, and form u source of endless liti^tion. If even increasing securi^ and 
cose conciliate diem more to our government, wliicIi is probable, they will still perhaps 
ascribe the change, not to tlie superiority of our system over their own, but to the superior 
personal conduct of the English, who prraide over them. Their Mahomedan rulers, 
especially since the accession of d(k line of Timour, have partly from politica4 &nd partly 
from venal inodves, paid considerable regard to their predjudices; and the Englisli, lioth In 
the execution of the laws, and in tlie general exercise of their auUiority, have uniformly and 
spontaneously displayed a ^irit of extreme tideration and indulgence to all their peculiar 
notions and usages. 

It is to lie remembered also, that our subjects form onk a small part of tlie vast race of 
people who profess the Hindoo faith, and that with wmile nations of these they live in 
immediate contact 

Nor, lastly, must it lie overlooked, that the account which has been given of the Hindoos 
is a description of their character as it exists after a long suspension by their former rulers 
(a .suspension continued by us) of some of the worst parts of their legal system. 

If all these things then be considered, together with the influence of the congenial insti- 
tntions, which are still authoritatively in force, perhaps we shall not see reason to suppose, 
that the innovations which wc imve mode in tlie administration of law among the Hindoos, 
liave produced, or are likely to produce, any materbl change in their character; but we may 
rather expert that tliis character will still bear the lively impress of the general spirit of their 
institutions, civil and sacred. To fllustrate that ^trit is one object particularly proposed by 
tbe survey upon which we are now to enter of tlie Hindoo code. 

Despotism is not only the principle of the goveimment of Hindostan, but an original, 
fundamental, and irreversible principle is the very frame of society, l^e law, not contenting 
itself with enjoining passive obedience to the magistrate or sovereign, acui with havir^ a due 
regard to the inequalities in condition and subordinationB in rank, which arise from ^ 
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conititotioii of the world, and are plainly agreeable to the will of the great Creator, 
rests entirely on the following- fundamental position:—that certain classes or races of the 
society are in their elementary principles, in the matter from which they were formed, 
^jsolutely of a higher nature, of a superior order in the scale of being, to certain oUier classes. 
It is, in the opinion of the Hindoos, an awful and momentous truth, a truth maintained in 
full yi^ur to tbi8**day, a truth placed in the front of their code, tlmt the Brahmins were 
fivmed from the mouth of Brimha, the Kheterees from his arm, the Vyse (or Bice) from his 
thigh, and the Sooders from his foot. Hence it is a necessaiy consequence, that this primeral 
and essential distinction Is no more mutable or defeasible, than it is pc^lble for one of the 
brute creation to advance itself to the rank of man.* Andsuch is the division of the Hindoos 
into four great tribes or castes—the priest% the soldiery the husbandmen or trader^ and the 
sorvile class, whose sole assigned duty is to serve the other three.t 

Now the evils that flow from such an arrangement, are mfinite. Other modes of despo> 
tism lead in their very excess and abuse to a remedy, but here the chain of servitude is 
indissoluble and eternal. Though the highest orders be guilty of the most flagitious wicked¬ 
ness, pervert Uie use of power, become weak, arrogant and oppressive, the frame of society 
can suffer no change; t^t order must still continue in the enjoyment and exercise of all its 
vas^rivileges and prerogatives. 

The lowest rank, on the contrary, is doomed to perpetual abasement and unlimited sub¬ 
jection. It has no rolief against tne most oppressive and insuldng tyranny, no hope of ever 
escaping from its sufiferincs. Though permitted indeed to employ its industry, the greatest 
success can never in tlie lightest decree rescue it froni inherent dishonour; and if the genius 
of a Newton should arise in that class, it could have no room to expand, nor if it had, could 
all its excellence deliver its fKMscssor from the obligation of administering to the most igno¬ 
rant and vicious of the Brahmins. 

One of tile heaviest grievances attending this state of di^nuiation is, that it discourage* 
ell liberal exertions, and consigns those who are destined to it to ignorance, mean opinions 
of themselves, and consequent meanness of manner^ sentiment, and conduct Lest however, 
through the medium of learning, ih^ should have u chan«; of emerging from this low and 
confined state, the Brahmins (by an ordinance of tlie Vedes, which through their imposture 
hare the credit of proceeding from a divine origin, and of contauuug all valuable science) 
have forbidden them, on pain of deatti, to read the sacred iKxiks. 

Now as this fourth tribe would naturally comprehend, at the very first, more tlmu a fourth 
part of tlio people, and as the offspring of every sub^uent, irre|pi]ar commixture of the 
four original tribes, and all the descendants of tliat mixed race, iiill by the law still lower 
than the fourth class, wc may conclude that a large portion of the people is tints held down 
to earth. The evils inherent in this sort of distinction, (widely different it will easily be 
seen from mere gradation in society, because liere e^iential superiority is entailed upon 
some clasies, and essential inferiority upon others, for all generations,) extend in their 
degree to each of the intermediate classes, and i,die lowest feels the accumulated weight of 
general sujwriority. lliosc nearer the summit, Ixscoinc a cement to this system, which by 
allotting to them certain prerogatives, disposes them tlie more easily to acquicMx: in it, and 
to support it. 

Nothing is more plain, than that this whole fabric is Utc work of a crafty and imperious 
priesthood, who feigned a divine revelation and appointment to invest their own order, in 
perpetuity, wiUi the most absolute empire over the civil state of the Hindoos, os well as over 
llieir minds. It is true, tltat they assigned the reins of political government to another 
order, the Kheterees; but Uiey still maintained in full exercise the indefeasible superiority 
of their own rank, they prescribed the rules of administration, they were the privileged 
advisers of the Magiitrate, (as die sovereign, or ruler, is termed in tlie code,) they rendered 
themselves necessary to ^e man invested wttli tliat dignity, in his personal os well as 
official capacity; and in the preliminaiy discourse to the code, we are told of a king, whom 
on his obstinate disre^rd of some ordinances of the Vedes, and of Uie counsel given by tlie 
Brahmins, they put to death. ThM**tliis resignation the secular and executive power 
** into the hands of anoilicr caste, is a striking itisum^ m the moderation of the Bnibmiuical 
* order,” cannot then be eouceded to the translator of the code, for they secured to them¬ 
selves all the power of Uic empire, but transferred tlie danger and trouble attendant on it to 

their 


• ‘•The Brahmins, indisputably persuaded | 
” Uiat the superiority of their tribe is interwoveu 
” with the very essence of tlieir natmx^ usUmjiu 

** that to be a tail and satisfactory plea for every 
** advantarc settl edon thtm almvu the rest of 
“ the pco^.~-”/Wacs to Ms Ctxief page fi2. 

+ It U wrthy of remark, that according to a 
tradition in Kepaul, reported by Captain £^k- 

g itriok in the ingenious work boforo mentioned, 
usso-Pusp-Dcq, a ^ah of Umt country, is said 
to have first divided the gonoral mass of his 
people into the four grand and wcdl known tribes 
of the present day. The chronological aeries of 
Noponl princes, which Captain Kirkpatrick has 
boon able to ozhiH^ and which, os he well ob* 


serves, assigns to many of theraigns an extrava¬ 
gant duration, (making on the whole an averagu 
of more than ibriy years,) would give to Fusso- 
Fusp-Boo an antiquity of about iUreo thousand 
years. Bo that us it may, it is evident, that a 
tradition subsisting in Ne|utul makes the first in¬ 
stitution of castes mi human apimintmeut. A 
small secluded vollvy like Nopaui, environed on 
aU sides with hills, is very likely to have boon an 
early, If not an original seat of such an institu¬ 
tion ; and titoie ore at least strong reasons fqr 
boUoving that the Brahmiuical religion had not 
its first rise in the southern parts Bindostan, 
if at all in tiiot region. 
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tbeir inferiors; tb^ retained ell the advantages of secular pre-eminence, and divested 
themselves of ^1 responsibility.* 

To show bow the dngular species of despotism here deseritwd} pervades the legal ^stem 
of the Hindoos, and to exhibit speciaiens of dlfferait laws, various passages from the code 
^oll now be pr^oced. Since it has, we trust, appeared, that the still remaining Induenee 
of that system is not to be ascribed solely to those ]»rts of It which are sinctionefTl^ &riti4) 
au^ority, we shall be Justified in extending our view and our selection beyond them. 
And it Will t)c recollected, on the other band, that those parte include the laws which relate 
to' the grand concerns of inheritance, marriage, and caste, bendea others of inferior import; 
the severity only of some of the Hindoo punishments b^ng discountenanced by our admi¬ 
nistration of criminal To one or other of tlicne branches, the greater part of the 
f^inances now to be quoted, will be found to appertain; and for the introduction of others 
whicli do not to belong them, pardcuiar reasons, in addition to the general one alread 
urff^, will appear. 

The specimens of laws to be adduced here, shall be arranged under the following 
heeds: 

jpirs^ Of those which determine some of the prett^atives or duties of Uie Chief 
Magistrate or Ruler. 

Second, Of those which establish distinctions in favour of tlie superior castes. 

Third, Of those which, without reference to castes, given direct sanction to immoralities. 

Fourth, Of tliose which, without reference to castes, go upon pniiciples of oppresuon 
and injustice. 

F^th, Of tliose which, without reference to castes, discover a spirit of cruelty. 


FinsT, then, Spedmens of l^awa which establish some of the Preregatives imd Duties of the 
Chief Magistrate or Ruler. 

Although no Hindoo can now exercise this office in our Eastern territories, these passages, 
few in nuinlwr, ore produced to tliow the arbitrary power with which the law invests tlie 
sovereign, and the abject submission which it imposes on liis subjects. It may be reniarkitd, 

that 


* As some porsoua* appear disposed to tliink 
tbo iiistitutiou of castes, and their soparatiou by 
ioipassable barriers, the effect of profound politi¬ 
cal wisdom, it may be well for them to consider, 
wbetlujT it be possible to reconcile with the idoa 
of truu wisdom, that which derives both its origin 
and support from fraud and impostura; whether 
fraud uiid impustaru can finally produce tlie fruits 
of truth and justice; and how far tlie supposed 
oi jortA of such policy, namely,'the good of society, 
is in fact fairly and solidly obtuiKHl by it. The 
^bjocUou of one pari to anotber is indof;d 
ST'cim^ ; but is itgood for the part so sulyvctcd, 
(iufiuiteiy the larger pari of the whole,) and its 
numerous posterity, trough all the succcssiuus 
of timo, to be placed in bondage to tbo other 'i 
It seejus difficult to m^ntaiu such an asBcrtion 
by arguuieuts which will not also recomuieiid, 
both in u piirsonal and social view, the ancient 
system of slavery. That such a mtiuhanieal 
construction of mciety i» not favourable to the 
exti'mal interests of a body politic, may lie easily 
dis<‘erned ; for what public principle can existin 
a state, where the greatest part ot the pt'oph' are 
totally and for ever excluded, undergo highest 
ponalticf^ from taking any <|oncedKn public 
affairs. Some who have considerenims subjetrt 
philosophically, seem to rest the defence of such 
an arbitnu-y arrangement, upon a sentiment sup- 
iKtMod to i>ervade the differont dasHcs, of the 
inviolability of each others rtghte.f Had a 
tsoiitinicnt of that nature iufiueiiced tlu>u), the 
righto rcmaiiictl very unequal: but the trutli is, 
that the same couserjui‘nce» follow whicli must 
over bo expected frrtin unlimited |»ower—pride 
and tyranny on one8ide,abj(‘Ot sarviU^ and suffer¬ 
ing ou the oilier. And where it certain, as the 
Ixanslatoi’ of the code has ictiinsted, “ that long 
“ usage has persuaded tlie j>eople of the equity 
" of their distinctions,*’ {this would be an addi¬ 
tional proof of thrirMnds and judgnu'Uts being 
dt'based. Nothing Is better known, than that 
the Brahmiaioal tribe are pre-tnnineut in those 
atrodtios which d^urb the peace of society; 


and this is but one branch of the mischiefr gene¬ 
rated by such a system. 

The subdivisions of tlie four original castes, 
arising from difference of professions, and a 
variety of separating diMinctioiis, are now iu» 
many, the ways of contanunatiou, (and thero- 
foro of purification,) so inuHqtUed} stains or 
expulsions, on the one side, so terrible, and to 
tb(Me on the other, who thereby succeed to pro¬ 
perty, so advantageous, that the subject of caste 
IS a prodigious source of wroiigUng, iuiiniosity, 
liiigation, loss of time, of ^iropcxty and of peace, 
among the people, and of influence and eiuolu- 
m<mt to the Bri^mius, who are (he arbiters in ail 
Ibesc nuitters. 

When these oonsoqoan^ mi consider^!, to¬ 
gether with that which must inevitably have 
l>een expr.'cted from Ute beginning, namely, the 
irregular conimerco of t^ tribes, the poUtical 
bogoci^ of the legislators of the Hindoos seoxns 
not entitled to great praise, since to every public 
benefit which they could propose from their 
i^stem, the preservation of its simplicity apjicara 
to have been essouUal And dthough a cele- 
liratod name § regard the institution of castes 
as a mark of considerably advanced socie^, 
there seems more probability in referring it to 
one of the earlier sti^os, in which there would 
indued bo priests, soldiers, and Imsbandmen, 
labo^tig and domestic servants, but the eomm- 
muuity would be small*, and in such a comu- 
nity, ttii ordinance, aj^parently simple, fi^g the 
several members and their uunilira in tne pro- 
i'essioos which they already exorcist might 
more easily bo adcqited and enforced. Hod on 
ordinance of tliat nature been jiromolgatod after 
the society was b(*conic nummna, and inter¬ 
marriages (not before prohibited), between 
persona of different profusions, and between 
tboir descendants, bad taken place; and when 
occupations had been multiplied, and various 
gradations already established, the difficulty of 
carrying it permanently into execution, would 
apparantly have been msopcrablc. 


* See Br. Robertson’s Ancient India. t Ditto nw 304 . 

f frsflMs to the Cods, pags 11 . } Sec Or. ]lobsrtsoa*i Ancient uiua. 
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that oar tributary xemindant in tbe Carnatic, and even the great landliotderB in Bengal have 
■till retained acMse resembknGe of this kffdiy authority over their people, 

SOAEJE of hia pREBOGATIVXa. 

Code, page -^'He » not to be considered as a laere moo, but as a DstetaA” (a subor¬ 
dinate dei^, of whom they wtuaily wonbip nuniben). 

if in any place where tbe Magistrate is playing at uUes, or any sucii game, in 
that case if any person, without permission of the Magistrate, interposes with bis btuu), or 
«< by speakinj^ Mag/iairaU shaU put him to death,'* 

270.—lia man romplains caiwiessly against the Magisbrate’s counsello/, the Magiatratc 
thaU piU him to death.*" 

**If a Rian performs any business or service for the Magistrate's accuser, the 
(* Magiatrate ahall put him to death.** 

** Men who vilify the Magistrate, men of innate badprincipleaf or men wlui, without 
** reason, cause any intemol uneasiness to others {of all which the Magiatnde himsdf mmt 
be thejudgejf tlie Magistrate shall banish all such tbe kingdom." 

182 .—*• If a man speak reproschfully of any upright Magistrate, tbe Magistrate shall cut 
** out his tongue; or having confiscated all his efforts, shall Imnish him tbe kingdom." 

189.—“ If a Magistrate, hia oum good, has jiassetl any resolutions, whoever refuses to 
*< submit to such resolutions, the Magistrate shall cut out die person's tongue."* 

207 .—** If a Rian beat or ill-use a Magii^trate who commitH a crime, whatever it be, tbe 
** crime of murdering a hundred Brahmins shall be imputed to him; he siiail have an iron 
" spit run through him, and be roasted with fire." 

Note. —This contains an exception in favour of Brahmins, for which aee the next head. 

Some of bis Duties. 

Code, }iage 01 .—** A Magistrate muet have near him a learned Brahmin.** 

92.—** Tbe MUigistrate W required to maintain twt k$t than ten Jlrahmine of Itximing and 
<* worth, to give tlwm money, and every token of respect and considerotion in the judgment 
** seat." 

1J3.—** Ih all cases, be shall spans and erewte the j^roAaiuis." 

He shall give much efi'ects and money to Uie Brahmins of a conquered 
** country." 

** And erect, a stately building for them.** 

118. —'* He shall keep niagictatis ttVto con cure by ^fcUa.** 

** He shall keep a great number of bulTocms, or parasites, jesters, and dancers/’ 

119. —" If resume a religious endowment, he shall rcinitiii in liell a thousand years." 

SxcoNO, Specimens of Laws which establish DistIncticMis in favour of die Bridmiiiis and 
die odicr Superior C'astes. 

First, ctMiccmhig Authority. 

Code, page 117.—" Tlic other three orders shall be obedient to the Bndimlns.*'f * 

282.— 


• In the Institutes (jf Menu, a work of groat 
antiquity and curiosity, translated by Sir William 
Jam'S, since this tract was written, is the follow¬ 
ing description of the iorniation and iliguity of 
tm king: 

" Since nking wnscomposeJ of particles drawn 

** from tlinso chief guardian doUuffs Ivc couse- 
" queiitly surftasses all mortals In glory. 

** Like the sun, lie burns eyes and hearts : nor 
" can any hurami creature on earth oven gase on 
" biin." 

" lie is fire and air; be, both san and moon ; 
*‘ ho, tho god of criminal justice ; he, the genius 
“ of wealth; he, tlie rc^mt of waters; he, the lord 
** (d'tho riruament. A king, evtsn tliongh a chihl, 
" must not be treated lighUy, from an idea that 
** ho is a more mortal; no, he is a powerful 
** dirlBity, who ap{>uars in human shape."— In- 
stitutrs of Menu, page 1.19. 

f The foUowing passages in the Institutes of 
Henu are resiarkeUe: 

" Lei not a king, tliongh m the gresUwt dis- 
** trees for money, provcAe Brahiulns to anger by 
“ taking their properly; for they, once enraged, 
** could immediately, by aaeriitces and imprccu- 
** tioQS, destroy him and his troops, elephant^ 
“ horsey and cars.** 

** Wbo^ without pmishiisg, could provoke fiioee 
** holy men, by w^bh, is, by whoso anees- 
" tonip under BrahmA the aU ^vouriug fire was 
* created, tiie sea with waters not driukidde, and 
*'tha moon with its wana and increase f * 

" What prince eoniUgaia wealth by oppresaiag 
<445.) f 


those, who, if angry, could frame other worlds 
“ and rc^nts of worlds, could givebt'ing to new 
" gisls and mortals ? ” 

“ What Tuan, ilosirous of life, would injure 
<* those, by the aid of whom, that is. by w’bose 
" oblations, worhls aud gods perpetually sub- 
** sist: those who arc rich in the learning of tho 
“Veda?" 


" A Brahmin, wlicthcr learned or ignorant, is 

* a poweiful dwinitu, even os ru-c is a powerful 
^ diTinityaovliethor consecrated or popular." 

ThueialthoughBiahminsemploy theinsidTcs 

* in all sorts of mean occupations, they niu.^t in- 

* variably he honoured, for they are sometliiDg 
'' transeendently divine,** 

*• Of a military man who raises his arm vlo* 

* lently on all occasions against the priestly 
' class, tlic prii'st UiuiHulf shi^l l>c the chastiser, 

* since the soldier originally proceeded from the 
^ Brahmin." 

*' A priest who well knows the Jaw, needs iK>t 
'•* compluii to tlm king of uty grievous iigury; 
since even by his own poi^r, lie may chastise 
‘ Umw who irgure him.” 

** His own power, which tiepunds on bunself 
** alone, is xoightier than the royal power, wliich 

* depends os other men ; hy his own might, 
' thefcfim, may a Biahinw coerce his foes." 

*( He may use, without hesitatioD, the power- 
^ ful ahturma revealed to At’barvaii, and by him 

* to Aagorar i for mech is toe weapon of a 
Brabmin, with toai be may destroy his oppres* 

' aora.*—iiirtiriitei^ 411. 
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S8 GENEBAL APPEiroiX TO KEFOBT PBOM SELECT COMMITTEE 

SSS .—“ Whatever ordinancea Pundita (who are Brahmini) deliver to the Ryoti (the body 
of the people)) from the Shuster (die great body of their ordinances, civil and religionaji 
the Byots (who cannot and dare not read tlie Shaster) ore iound to oi^,“ ' 

“ A Pundit, not delivering the sentimenta of die Shuster, to be fined two hundred 
“ and fifty puns of cowries," (about four or five rupees, or ten shillings.) 

201.—hlf a Sooder reads the Vcdes to either of the other three castes, or Uttent to 
“ them, heated oil, wax, and melted tin ehaO be poured into hie care, and the orj/lee 
“ elopped up.” 

a If a Soddcr gets heart the Vedes, he ehall ^ put to death." 

“ If he' always performs the jugg, (one of their modes of worship, in which the 
Brahmin officiates,)r he sbali sufier death, or be fined two hundred asbnifiees,” (about 

jfaoo.) 

Second, Concerning Besvect. 

Code, page 261.—^*If a man of inferior caste, proudly afiecting equality with a superior, 
“ sfaoli travel by his side on the road, he shall be fined equal to his abilities." 

“ If a Sooder sits on the carpet of a Brahmin, the Magistrate, having thrust a hot 
“ iron into his buttock, and branded nim, shall bonbh him die kingdom, or rise shall cut 
“ off his buttock." 

Note. —The shadow of a Chandal, one of those degraded below the fourth caste, passing 
over viauals, milk, or even water, defiles it. Ten thousand other ways of being polluted by 
the lower ranks, mark their vileness.* 

275.—“ Brahmins waiting upon great men shall have free entrance." 

“ Being passengers in a boat, shall pay no fare, and have precedence." 

“ And sbali pay for goods in a boat, no freight." 

Third, Concerning Crihes, —os Assaults, &c. 

Code, page 206. 283.—“ No crime whatever, nor any number of crimes, shall forfeit the 
“ life of a Brahmin: he ehall not he put to death on any account whatever.” 

“ No crime in the world is so great n.s that of murdering a Brahmin; the Magis- 
" trates shall never desire his life, nor cut off his limbs." 

284.—" A Brahmin mutdering n Brahmin, or committing incest, shall be punished only 
“ with ignominious branding." 

206. —“ If a man deprive anodier of life, the Magistrate shall deprive that person of life, 
“ except be be a Brahmin; he sliail be fined a Imndred gold mohurs," (alxiut j€'150). 

207. —•' For lieating or ill-using a Magistrate who commite a crime, (wliich the first head 
“ rates as the crime of murdering a liundred Brahmins,) a Brahmin shall only be fined a 
“ hundred nshruffees,” (about jClhO). 

203.—“ If a man .sets fire to another person’s liouse, with intent to destroy him; or causes 
“ him to take poison; or is desirous to murder him with a sword; or carries away that 
“ peison's wife from his house, and keeps her himself; or plunders all that person's effects, 
2 or bis tillage; in that case, if the latter deprives the former of life, he .shall not be 
* amenable. But he ehall not hill either a cow or a Brahmin,” (consequently a Brahmin 
may do all this for a fine).f 

206.— " With whatever limb a man strikes a Brahmin, that limb eha/l be cut off." 

“ If a Sooder strikes eititer of the other three classes it ehall be so done to him.” 

208. —“ If a Sooder spit on a Brahmin, his lips, &c. shall i>e cut off." 

“ If a Sooder plucks a Brahmin by the hair, &c. Iwth his hands shall be cut off." 

" If a Sooder gives much and frequent molestation to a Brahmin, he ehall be put to 

“ death." 

Crimes continued—A oulterv. 

Code, page 24.2.—“ A Sootier, Bice, or Kheetree, guilty with a woman qf the Brahmin 
•> caete, who hoe a maeter (that is ii husband or keeper), sbali suffer death by mutilation and 
“ burning." a 

“ A Sooder, guilty witli a Chandal woman (one of a degraded tribe), riiall suffer 

death." 

“ A Bice or Khetree, guilty with a woman of inferior caste, to be fined Jive 
“ hundred or one thoueand puns of cowries," (from eight to sixteen rupees, sixteen to thirty- 
two shillings). 

“ A Brahmin, 


• “ The abode of a Chandal and a Swapaca 
“ mast be onl. of the town, they mast not have 
“ the use of entire vessels; their sole wealth must 
“ be dogs and asses. Thou clothe# must h- the 
“ mantles of the deceased; their dishes for food, 
“ broken pots; their ornameats, rusty iron; con- 
“ tinuolly must they roam from place to place-” 

“ latt no man who regards his duty, religious 
“ and civil, hold any intercourse wifli them ; lot 
“ their transactions he confined to themselves, 
“ and their marriages only hotWeen equals.” 

“ Let tiuod be given to them in potsherds, hut 
“ not by the hands of the giver; and let them 
■' not walk by night in citiei or towns.” 


“ By dsy they may walk about for the pnrposa 
“ of work, distinguished by the king’s badges; 
“ and they shall carry ont the corpse of every 
“ one who dies without kindred: such is the 
“ fixed rule.” 

“ They shall always kill those who are to ha 
“ slain by tho sentence of tim law, and by the 
“ royal wairant; and let them take the clothes 
“ of the slain, tiieir beds, and their ornaments.” 

InetUutee of Menu, page 295. 
t I'iielnstitutesof Menu, however, appear to 
permit to a man who cannot otherwise escape, 
the slaying of a Brahmin, who asmils him with 
an intent to murder. Pa^ 234. 
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** A Brahmin* guilty with a wcnaan of aiyr of tlie oastes, tolto hnt a moMier, to be 
** fined Jive /lundrcd or one ihouuaul puns of cowries, eight to eixteen rupees.) He is not in 
« any case of adultery, to be deprived of life” 

24d. »“ A Woman, guilty witli one of the inferior caste* to be cutcu by dogs, or bnnit 
« witli faggots.” 

** A woman of equal or inferior caste* guilty* efiall not be liable io pauiektaeidy only 
** she shall perform the ceremony of expiation.” 

244.—“If a man coiiuniU adultery with an mmnrried prl of inferior caste^ bg her con’- 
« gentt he shall not be d(>cmed guilty. If it was done hg vioknee, the Magistrate shall lake 
« a small fine from him.” * 

248.—“ For crimes beyond tills class* and beyond the line of the human species, the 
superior castes arc taxm in a fine of ^ve hundred puns of cowries (about eiglU rupees); 
** the Sooder only, doomed to death.” 

CttiMKS continued—S tealiko. 


Code, page 220.—** If a man steals any man of superior caste* he shaU be burnt with Jire, 
“ by having a particular species of grass bound roiin<l his body. If he sU'al a woman, he 
♦* shall have tliat grass bound round bis bwly, be stretched out on a hot plate of iron, and burnt 
“ tH the f re.'* 

** If a man Meals a man or woman of middling caste, the Magistrate shall cut uiF 
** both bis liaiids and fcH*!, and cast him out upon tho highway when* four roads mi*et.” 

If any person steals a man of inferior caste, h<> shall be fined one Uutusand puns of 
“ cowries,” (alKiiit fdxteen rupees or ihirty’Uco shillings.) 

“ if be steals a woman of inferior caste, all his projierty shall be confiscated.” 

^ If u man in time of war, steals a liurse, or an elephant, tlic Magistrate shall 
“ deprive him oflife.'* 

“ If he steals either of ihcst* animals in time of peace, the Magistrate shall cut 
off from him one hand and one foot” (Compare this article with tiic preceeding one 
concerning stealing a Sooder.) • 

** If a man ste.ils an elephant or a horse, excellent in all respects, tin* Magistrate 
shall cut offiiU hand, and foot and buttock, and deprive him of life.” 

221.—If a man sti'als a small animal, the Magistrut' shall cut off half his fimt,*’ 

224. --'* If a mail sleaN flmvers for dyeing, &c. iJie Magistrate hIiuII cause the article to be 
“ returned, and fahna coin of gold as a Jinrf 

22o.—*' If u man steals flowers, or friut, or wood, or gross, belonging to a Brahmin, the 
“ Magi'slraU* shall cut off his lisind.” 

22t». -- “ ffu llrahiiiin who cviM-y day jierfoniis the jugg, commits a robbery that deserves 
“ death, the Magistrate hludl cut oli'lhe hair of his head.” 

Concerning the Sr.M.n of Ponisiimknt, for scandalous or bitter Expressions, whicli species 
of offence will be furtlier explained under a subsequent aitule, (Page 12.) 

Puns Cowries. 

Code, page 182.-- “ A man of equal caste andetjml abilities with the accust*d, 

“ shall 1 m' fined - 1,000 

(about sixteen ruptss, le«>s than i*2.) 

“ A iiiantif inferior cast and i«/tTW>r nWiVic# - - - . 2,000 

A man <»f superior caste and superior abilities - • - , 500 

** An equal in caste and abilities, accusing uiiollier of one of the crimes 
“ ill nnoo jaituk, ftlie third clas'< of this ofieiice) - - - - - JOO 

i\n inferior in caste and ahilitm^ ihiXv ----- ‘JoO 

Pi sufwrior in caste a:nd abilities, dniXo ----- 50 

(about one rupee.) 

J8.‘h—** A Sooder, aecuMiig ouc of a siiperhir caste of any of the crimes of the three 
“ first idasses, (which will b<' horculler desiTibed,) shall liavolds tompie cutout^ and a hot iron 
“ of ten Jingers breadth thrust into his mouth." This article may b<' compariKi with the one 
iininediatoly preceding. 'I'hc Soodi‘r forfeits bis tongue, and in effect hi.s life, for committing 
against a superior that offence, which if a superior commit it against him, costs only haif 
a crown; a iine so trifling, whilst llie penalty of retorting on the oUicr side is so dreadful, 
os ratlior to cneotiragc titan prevent this species of wrong in the upper ranks. 


Concerning (>ivil Affairs. 

As to inlerost of money, the proportion of rates payable by the difforoit classes, shall bo 
introduced for the sake of lllustraling th<? spirit of tbc code. 

Code, i>agc 2.—Where a Brahmin jMiya per month 1 per cent. 

** A Kbetoreo shall pay - “ 1 V 

“ A Bice (or Vyse i - - « 2 

“ A Sooder - ^ - - - 5 

** And so in proportion whatever the rale is*.” 

l^AVMSNr 


* The English Government j a Bengal luis now 
iudained twelve jjcr cent. p(;r annum, to bi' tlie 
general h'gal maximum of interest, without dis- 
(445.) 


'tiiu'.tiunuf castes ornaiiuns. W(«lt!iy natives, 
however, probably still favour borrowers of the 
higher castes. 
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OmmLML 40 GENERAL APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 

APPSNm, 


. - Paymkni’ of 

Code page 21.—** If ft very rich man, (rf* loeak mtUntandinff and of a very mean tribes 
llr Oranf’a State ** ^ principle of fraud and obstinacy refuses to pay his debts, the Magistrate shall 

of Bosiety in Asia. ** oblige him to discharge the money claimed, and^c Aim doiiAfe tlu mm" 

* 22.—“ If a very rich man, of an excellent eduaUion and of a tiqterior catUf from a prin- 

cipal of fraud and obstinacy refuses to pay his debts, and tlie creditor commeoocs a suit 
ngainsi him, the MugisiraU* shall cause th'o money in dispute to be paid, and shtdl jdne the 
« debtor aoe-twentietk of the sum recovered” 


As to Taxer on Buyimo and SELLiNa 

Code, page 25B.—** On ail sales. Inland purchase and solo 10 per cent. 

“ Foreign - 5 per cent on the profit. 

“ A Brahmin, learned in the Vodcs, shall pay nn tax on sales,** 

As to Findino Things. 

Code, page 25fi.~~-** A man finding his own, long lost, is to ir^orm the Mayi^taie, who is 
“ to tala from Aim, 

“ If he Ik* a needy unlearned person, ora-sixth', 

« If a man of science - - - - on»-half.*** 

25 ( 5 .—A leftrm*d Brahmin finding any thing, ihc projierty of a stranger who is unknown, 
takes the whole; an nnlcarnetl Brahniiu takes five-eixths, and gives ono-sixtii to the 
" Magistrate.” 

** A Kheterce is to give to the Magistrate one tourth, and the Brahmins one-fourth.” 

“ A Vysc is to give the Magi.strato one-foiirtb, and the Braliiuins one-half” 

“ A Sooder finding any thing, divides to the 
« Magistrate, five-twelfths: 

** Brahmins, live-twelfths; 

“ Himselfi - two-twelfths.” 

** A l^fagistrnte finding 4my thing, shall give one-half to the Brahmins, and Iccep the 
“ other Imif himself.” 


As to OtFTs, and Succession to tlio Piiopf.utv of Buahmiks. 

Code, ptige 26.—“ A woman may yha to the Brahmins any 5 »art of her huslwnd’s efiects 
** to jmteure his Jutnre heq>piiass: if she gives the nliolc, the. gift is a/fpmoed, but she is 
“ blameahle.” 

** A gift projHiHcd to he given to a Brahmin, if afterwards withheld, shall be enforced by 
“ the Magistrau- witli interest.” 

.03.—“ The pro|>eriy of Brahmins, m7/st always descnid to Brahmins,'" 

46 .—« So must the proper^' of Brahinius' wives.” 

On failure of heirs lo one of the. three lower <»ibtes, the Magistrate may appro- 
“ prime the property to himself.” 

But if a Brahmin has no heir, his prof>erty shall pass to other Brahmins; and if there 

are no Brahmins, the Magistrate shall cause it to l)e thrown into the waterf.” 

A.s to Slavery. 

Code, page 14.*).—" Slavi's .nre made of fin* throe castes of Khetcrce, Vyse., and Sooder. 

** A Brahmin can never be a slave.” 

** A man of ^.iiperior c.usic, if he U u))righiand steady In the princijilcs of that caste, can 

never he the slave, of a man of inferior caste.” 

144.—'* If a Brahmin has pimdia'^ed a Sooder, or even if be. hath not purchased him, la 
** may cause him to jterfarm serviee.*' 

'i’heac instances muv suffice to illustrate the nature of tla distinctions which obtain among 
the difici'cnt castes. 'Ibey extend index'd to all the eoneerm of life; and the laws regulating 
them arc diffused throughout the code, mak(‘ up a great part, of it, and set:m in reality to be 
its main businosa 


I'limn, or those I^ws, which without reference to Caste, give a direct Banedon to 
Immorality. 

Conceniing Rtiuence, Promises, and False Preiences. 

Code, page 1)5.--^** Wherever a true evidence would deprive a man of his life, in that 
« case, if ft false testimony would he the preservation of his life, it is allowaMe to give such 
testimony ; and for absolution of the guilt of iaise witness, he sliall perform the Poojah 
** SershuttK (woi^hip to .Sershuttee, the Oodde«s of Letters): but to liim vrho has mur- 

« dcrod 

• So it is ill .the oudn, and the proportion in f **• Sbofild the king bo near his end, through 
tliis instance seems to eoDtrudicl ihe main )>rin -1 ‘ some incurable disease, ho must bestow on the 
ei 5 >le of the law ; but the sinking point of com- {“ priest at! Ids riches uccunmUted from Icg^ 
paiison is, that a Bralunin, find^ what beUmgs fioos.” 

to a stranger, keeps Whole, or five-sixths of Insf^mdes ofHsiiu, page 286, 

it) and ftooUier poraon fining kis own, is obligud 
to give up ft part of it I 
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dered a Brahmin* or elmn a cow* or who bnng of tlie Brahmin tribe has drunken wine or 
“ho* committed any of these particularly fi^rant offenct'S, it is not allowed to give fise 
‘witness in presciTation of life.” 

« l^a marriage fir any perum may be obtained Hy false miness^ tuck falsehood may be tolds 
“ as upon the clay of celebroiing the maiTiSj^*., h u is liable to be incomplete for want of ofth^H*-doo*^*^ 
** giving certain articles* at that time, if three or four fiUehoods are asserted, it does not sig- ^ *' 

** nify; or if a man promise to give his daughter many ornaments, and is not able to give 
“ them, su^fiUehw^ as tlim^ if told to jtromote a marriage, are allowable.” 

“ If a man, by the imptdse of lust, tells lies to a woman; or if his own life would other- 
** wise be lost; or if it is fir the benefit of a Hrahmhti in suck affairs fiUehootl is allotealde,** 

186.—” If a man says to nnollicr, I will give you something if you are able to apprehend 
“ a thief or a murderer, or sueli kind of criminals, tlien evcMi if the other should apprehend 
‘‘ and bring such a pt^rsun, nothing sliall be bestowed on that account If any tiling had 
“ been given before the business, it may lie taken back.” 

10, 5K).—** A creditor is rejM*atcdly directed, hyfiujftml and by emishte pretences, to get 
“ hold of some of the debtor’s g<»od«.” 

Introd. to the Code, page 114.—*‘The Magistrate i« directed to send to llie party in hos- 
** tility against him u man tif imelligence, and well ^^killed in artifice, to insiuiuite himself 
“ among the enemy’s men, and make tliem disHatisBcd with eaeli other, that they may 
“ quarrel and fight among themselves, and so be rujiu'd.” 

it will be rcmemberefl, that the two lust Hrticle.'^ are not supposed to descrilM’ merely the 
practice or tlie counsel of einister human policy, but to be, like the rest, the dictates of a 
divinity. 

Moot: of SiiAKiNa among HoRneiis. 

Code, page 129.—“ I'lie mode of shun*s among robbers is ihis; If any thieves by the 
‘ command of the Magistntti\ and xMlh his a«*sistanee, have eomiuitteil depredations iq>on, 

“ Hud brought any booty from anotlier jiroviiice, the Magi^tmte shall rewive a share oj orie- 
sixth of the wfjole: if they r<*ceived no cominaiui or nS!»i.staiice from the Miigistrute. they 
“ shall give the Magislrnle, in that ease, one-tenth tJ»r iiis shun-; and oftlu* reiiiaiiider their 
“ chief shall rcceiw four Hhares», ami »JiostH'v«*r among them is i«.'ifect master ot liU occu- 
palion, kIuiH rcecive thrc'e shares-; also wlnclievt-r of them reniarkubly stixing or stout, 

‘‘ shall rcrei\e siwues, and the rest Khali khtivc oik* shai*c. Ifany of llie eommunity 
“ t>f the thhwea l»apiK*n io be taken, and shmild he released from the Cmchory (’ourt upon 
paynu'nt of a sum of money, all the tliievc.** shall make good tliat sum by equal Khare.-s” 

Tin's in »‘very vii-w, a euriou'-* elmract< ristle article, 'riie translator of file code niain- 
Tains, that it ” by no inruns respectf the doiuestK^ disturbers of the tnuiquillity of their 
“ cuuulrv, or vinlutors of th** fir-^t prinroplev oi soeicty, but only such bold and hurrly ndven- 
“ turoTK us sally ftirth tn levy ronlnbnlious in a Nireigu province.” It. were tti be wished 
tlio article it.>eil' hu'l I'pokeii as doliiiiteiy : but. siqqKise it to l>c thus iindei'stood. In the first 
place tlien, it sets Indore us not an open militsuy expedition, but a liucving, robbing excur¬ 
sion; lor the actors arc “robbers, thieves, by pnilessiou,” tiu-y aro rmjguixcd to lie of a 
“ community of thieves,*’ to be .'tmcimbie for t)»e dejavdalion-. tliey have committed to tlie 
civil court, and if t.ikeii. liable lo imiiishiucnt. 

2d.—I'be ^lagiKtrate directs and assi'-ts lliese ivdiber-* and ibieves to plunder in uiuither 

i irovineq. It Is » c).uide.«tnK' <ipi*i*ation, and bib coiu'itii in It iiuihI therefore be ciaudestine. 
h«)ty is the profes.'*e(l ol>i«-et, and Ik; slum’s it vvilh tld’Hi. 

3(1.—Aa ihis reguiation authorises the procuring of a release iroin the court which inav 
have Kcizcd iniy of tluse uiK'iider.s, by the payincnf. of a sain of inoiuy, it .samdioim tlie 
concuiTOMce ofa .Magistrate in such a truiisactmn, which has strongly the complexion of 
being u private corrupt bargain lietwis n ibc judge <*f that e.ouri uud the eulprit: but wlnaher 
the ransom be a secret bribe, or a more open coiumntulion for piinishineiii. the principles nl 
justice are violated. th(‘ Magistvaie biH-onn’K a partv in a eoinpUcuted outrageag.nnst society, 
uud is in tmi counteonneed by this ordiiiiince. in being indulgeiil, in ins turn, to crimimdb 
wlio may conic into his power, for a peciiiiinrr (anisideratlon. 

4fh.—Hut it iniiy be askcil. bow this “community of thu’ves,” some “ j)erfect masters of 
‘‘ their occii|'atioi),” arc formed and broiigbi to such a .stale of perloction in their vocatiou? 

—(Jan we conceive it t<» lie. solely liy the oxerei-e of their pjirts in alien l.'inds? Horn, 
educated, and dwelling in tlm Magistrate’s district, is il to be Huppos<Ml that they never 
practise at home? Yet the Magiatiato harbours thcsc /tandiifi, iio knows them personally, 
and he sets them at work. 

If the transhiU»r*s a[>ology be ndmitted, that tins !<; an ancient hiw’, correspondent to the 
early manuora of oUier nations, still it is to be remembered, t!mt it stands in h e<»de which 
rlainiH to be divine, that therefore nn equal authority is neoevKarv to its repeal, and tliat it 
» olfe.reil to us as a law of tlie lltiidoos nl this day. 

Ihit whal are we to understand by ‘•another province’” Ifit means another state, Hindos- 
taii consisted anciently, as it docs now, of many stites. 'I'liia law was made lor the whoh’ 

Hindoo people; ihereforo it anthorixi's and encourages them to rob and pinndur each other. 

It recognizes a community of thieves and I’ohbcrs in e-nch Htato, and makes it lawful for 
them to live by depredations on liieir neighbours Such accordingly has been the practiei’ 
of at least smaller divisions, in all time. {laBt. 'i'ito zeiuiadtrs, throughout Hiudostan, keep 
Kibbers and thieves under their protection; and whatever else has changed,the business of 
pillage, often attended with murder, still continue? imivereally imd svstcnmticallv. ('an it 
be doubted whether this ordinance has nut had a most powerful ell'cot in estabiishing am! 
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fortifjring apraolioe so ruinous to Uic peace and good order of society? Must not 
believe that robbers, finding their jirofessions evidently recognized and sanctioned by the 
law, liBVC tiience widh a quiet conscience formed themselves into castes luid bands, and that 
it is the persuasion of acting upon the divine authority of the Shasier, which inspires them 
with contempt of disath, and poi'sevcrnnce, from one generation to auotlicr ? Can we sup¬ 
pose tiiat our prohibition, imd our punislimunt of pre^iory outrage, will in minds prone to 
them, destroy that persuasion ? But the ordinance under consideration can hardly apply 
to any other than small divisions of territory; and if we were certain tliat “ province"* means 
the ttiritory of another master, yet no fact is more notorious than that the liaucls of robbers 
whom the xemindars of Bengal are known to entertain, employ themselves within that 
country; for its ** domostic tranquillity is disturbed by them*’ perpetually from one end to 
the other, as the extract )>cfon‘ quoted from Lord Cornwallis has evinced, and a variety of 
other vouchers might bo produced, if necessllry, to prove. 

We sec then u most glaring instance in this ordinance, of Immorality in principle, and of 
the consequent wide di^usioii of evil in practice. 

'To proceed to fiirtlior examples. 

Sekvakts committing Crimes by order of their Masters. —Divora Cases of 
Liccutioustiess. 

Code, page 149.—** If a servant, at tlic command of his master, commits theft or mnrder, or 
'** any such crimes, in that case, it is not tfu fault tf t/ie servantt the master mdy is guilty.** 

239.—*^ Adulteiy with eomnion prostitutes and dancing girls, sJutll not be Jbiohle.** 

247.—Several kinils of adultery allowed, widt cmseiU of the Magistrate^ for the trifling 
** fine of ten puns of cowries,” (Uws than n shilling.) 

” If a man by violence commits adultery on his own slave girl, a fine of ton puns of 
“ e.c»wrics,*’ (about a shilling.) 

1.51.—** Prostitutes and dancing women:"'—Ceases stated, and decrees tt>ercu|K»n, including 
pimps, &C. 

CoMMtsstoN of a Bad AmoM allowi'd, io save life. 

Code, |)ugc 271.*' If n man in liium'diate danger of his lift:, by conmitfiny a bad a^iou 
emt save hU lifc^ in ilmt case the Magistrate shall not jiue him** 

DeSIONINO to JbtOCl re DEATtt 

Code, page 2fiA—Pi'rforming a jugg (ndigiotis eerenumy). \o prtKurr the dcAiik tf eai 
“ imocenl prrw/i, a fine of t«o Iniiidred puns of «<»wrics.” 

26H.—Causing an innoeeut ]>erKori to drink n jiotion, in oixler/o pnKurchis deutht a fine 
“ of two hiindreil puns of cowries.” 

Note.—lliey huvti gn‘at faith in both these expedients; intentional murder is therefore 
hero rated at about ten slullings. 


Concerning GAAitNO. 

Code, p^c 254.—“ Gara(*s of cliurice arc ulloMcd hefort the Maghdratet (»r a man heiong- 
“ing to him; tho HimuT io give half to the Magistrate.** 'Tliis hisl clause oxfilains die 
reason <»! prol>ibitiTig hazard excejit Lefitrr tJie Magistrate. 

138.—“ A man may become a slave by los.s <»n the chances of dice, or otlicr games.*' 

Scandalous and Pii'tf.ii Expressions. 

This is a copious article in the rode, and bet'ouies sueli iVtuii a eorrcspoiuhmi feature in 
the cbaractev of the people. Viruletil, foul, crimitiuting abuse, oveiflows among ilium iu a 
manner probably ummraltelcd any where else in the world. No language but their own 
could describe its shanu'h'ss nature, and the mulieious {lersoveriug eagerness witJi which 
they lavish it. inmn e{u;h other. 

The Hindoo law has therefore found it neeessary to arrange the various fiipicsof.scandalous 
abuse under distinct denominations, expressive of tlie quality, or rank, of tlie crimes which 
it imputes. 

'Ibis classification is enrious; it places together oflisnccs of very unequal enormity; it dis¬ 
tributes into (he same division, morai and ceremonial poliutiuns; and thus tends to lessen 
the guilt offtoini'heinous iniquities, and toconlbundali just ideas of morality. For imtaiicc, 
under tlie second detiomination, or clan^ of crimes termed waha-puiuk, with the murder of 
a Brahmin un<l tnccsIucuR adtdtfry. there ap])eurs stealing eighty ashruffees^ (alioiil jC'120) 
from a Bra/inriw, and a Brciirain drinking wine. Ciidcr tlie third, with ** tlie murder of 
a friend,” and di^'crs kindi: of Ince.stuouB adultery, is conjoined, ^^eatingthe victuals ^the 
waskermaiCs or any base caste.** 'Tlio fourth class, termed ojim-jmtuh, which the giossaiy of 
the code explains to be ** small offences,** contains a large aSi<oeiaf ion of crimes, of which the 
following make a part. 

Code, page lOtt.—“ Slaying a cow; adultery with the wife of uuoiher; pertorming the 
** jugg to jirocure the deatli of any person; giving a philter to ublain an unwarrantable 

|>ower; spoiling trees; eating victuals at the lumds of an astrologer; a man’s not paying 

his debts; stealing grain aiul metals, excejd gold; depriving a woman or a man of either 
** of the tlircc inferior castes, of life.” 

Petty assaults (see code, 191) are also frequent among these people, and proceed from the 
temper just described. They employ a large chapter of the code, in which a number of 

frivolous 
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frivolous ridiculous cases, liardly fit to eugage the attention of children, the ol&priiig of ■■■ 
superstition, pushed to endless punctilios, are stated. The panishmenr, though lighter in ^ 

itself, proceeds in the same gradation, as that for soandalcms imputations, of wmcU the scale 
lias be*?n already given. But concerning these it may be obwirved, under this heail, that 
there is surely a direct broach of moral propriety in taking ** ahilitm'* into the decision, 
especially by the superioriiy of ability to alleviate indecorous behaviour; yet this direction 
very frequently occurs; and how is the superiority of ability to be ascertained? In this 
instence, as in numberless others, every thing is left to the judge. 

PotTBTH, Of Laws wliich, without reference to Caste, go upon principles of Oppression 
and Injustice. 

Of Ikueuitance. 

Code, {Migc 64.^** A {lerson bom blind, deaf, or dumb, without a Hand, a foot, or a nose, 

&c.; whoever is of such general ill-behaviour, that his relations and partners refuse to cut 
or (b’ink with him : whoever is so incurably disordered as that remedies have no effect 
** upon him; a man afflicted with a consumption,&c.; whoever procures his subsistencK; by 
** an unwarrantable butiness or profession; is thereby incapacitated for inheritance.’’ 

—^'phe relations must probably be often interested in the succession. 

Of Recovekino Debts. 

Cwle, page Ifi.—** After other methods prescrilied tliere to a creditor fi>r recovery of debt, 

“ fail, he xktill cam/ flte debtor home with him and detain him. If this mode also fails, he slmli 
hy jeiffned pretences, endeavour to get hold of some of the debtor’s goods. If lie succeeds 
not here, and hfui no pledge, he shall then seize and confine the ddttot^s wife, children, cattle, 

** huffah^, horses, and suchkiftdtf ttsful animals, also his (necessary for <)rc8sing his food,) 

elotites, mats, andJuntiture; and seating himself ut the debtor’s door, there receive hi» 

** money. If even these methods prove unsuccessful, ke shall seize and bind the debtor^s 
“ person, and procure byforcihle means (corporal punishment,) a discharge of tlw debt."* 

:21.—^‘Ifa man acknowledge-* himself indebted to another, and yet rehises to pay, the 
“ creditor slmli use the means above specified, to recover Ins money without hindrance or 
molestation from the Magistrate. If the debtor should hxige a complaint, the judge shall Jlne 
him, and cause the cnulitor to be paid.” 

JJ 7 .—If during llu* time of u famine, or for the execution of some ndigioiis purjiose, or 
** on acconut of sickness, or to satisfy ilie iiiipurtunate denmnds of a cre<litor, who bus 
pro(X>eded so far as to seize liis debtor, and Aim tinV/ieat tm'/mi/s, the hiisbuiid should 

“ appropriate to hiinsolf liU wife’s pvo|H^rty, without her kaoe, he is justifiable, nor is Ac 
“ obliged to rettmi or repag wluil is so a^tpropriated.” 

Tliese regulations arc limik'd by the following. 

Code page 20.—It a man lends money to a Magistrate, his own master, or a Bralmiiii, 
he shall not be ru<le or uncivil in procuring payment.” 

23.—** When a emhtor procures hi^* money by upplicalloa to a Magistrate, he siiall give 
** him one^twentieth of the sum received for his interposiiioii.” 

270.—*• If a Mogi-itrute’s oIHcer Imlh brought before the ^{.igistrate any person for any 
crime, and upon tlie Miigistrate’ii examining that pcraoii, lu‘ should deny the crime laid 
** to his charge, then, even if a small ofietico bo proved against liim upon a trifling crime, 

** tile Magisirato shall levy a great fine.” 


Fifth, SjH'cimcns of Laws wliioh, wiilumt reference to Caste, discover a Spirit of Cruelty. 

Code, l»age 211.—“ A man killing a goat, horse, or camel, except for merifice, to have one 
“ lumd and one foot cut off'* 

212.—“ A man always gnUty of selling the flesh of dogsor jackalls, for goat or stagfiesli, 
“ to have His hand and his nose cut off, anil his teeth broke.*’ 

217 .—** A nmn sclling white copper, &c. to counterfoil silver, the Magistrate shall break 
“ the hands, nose and foeSi, of such person, and fine him a thousand puns of cowries.” 

217. —“ A man stealiug an ciephaut or horse, excellent in all respects, the Magistrate 
“ shall cut ^his hand, foot, and buttock, and deprive him of life." (JVtgr.—Stealing a man of 
inferior caste is rated at a fine of a thousand pirns of cowries, as we have already seen.) 

218. —A man frequently guilty of coiuiteifeiling goUl, to he cut in pieces with a razor** 

But the <*.ruelty of the Hindoo peojile appears in no way more evidiuit than in the wliole 

of tlie treatment to which their toomra art* subjected in society, under the sanction and 
authority of the code. ITiey arc truly an unfortunate psirt of the coinnmnity, ami greatly 
to Iw pitied. Ueceiving no <;diicatinn,* disposed of in marriage without having their consent 
asked, or knowing any thing of the jiorson to whom they arc to be given, they are immured 
for lUc, and made mere servaiiU in the family of their despotic lord. If barren, or bearing 
only daugliters, llicy are neglected; and not always released from oppression, even when 
death removes the htisbana; for they are then fr<x}ueutiy reduced to the alternative of 
sinking into a state of infamy, or of burning themselves with his deail body. 

’Hio code expressly sanctions this inhuman and astonishing custom. 

258 .—** It is proper for a woman, after her husband’s deatli, to burn herself iu the 
“ fire with his corpse.” 

o Every woman who tiius burns herself, sliali remain in paradise with her husband, 
" tlirec crore and fifty lacs (three zmllions and a liolf) of years.” 
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Tiiu strong recommendation and injunction irom a lawgiver, believed to be divine^ ii of 
course admitted to have the force of a religious obligation; and it Is one of those institutions 
of wiiich tlie Brahmins are very tenacious. We are naturally led to inquire, wliat coul^ 
have been the primaiy cause of an institution so horrid. The Hindoo writings, so far as 
they are known, st'Cin to be silent on this head: but an explanation however oifeirs itself, 
Iront the ]>rinci[)le of the perpetual separation of castes, and the manners of the inioplo. U 
was eSHoutial to that principle, that the castes ahould marry each witlun itself in a few 
permitted cases, men of a highor caste might take a wife from an inferior one of the original 
tour orders, and nil (he children were detuned of tiuit to which the lather belonged; but in 
no case was it. {Ul/jw«l to a woman of a higher caste to marry with a man of a lower. 

Mixed iutercourscs^were therdbre almost universally prohibited under penalties: and the 
oil^pring wliich, notwitltstanding prohilntiona, appeared from that aourex^ was degraded 
below the luiuth caste. But {^lygaiiiy has always Inxm practised among the Hindoos, 
especially among thos(> of tlic> higher oraers: and the latter wives intist in^libly, from the 
ruNtom of the tjountry, be conslderalily younger than the husband, and generally still young 
when he diet<. A multitude of widows must thus soon arise in the community,'and from 
ilu* luitun' of tlie case, progressively increase. Second marriages of women appear to bo 
unknown and rcpiigiinnt to the Hindoo law and usages. 

^V]|t•u u Honmn's husband therefore dies, she is reckoned an usele.ss being, and what is 
w or>e. u dangerous one. 'i'he jealousy of the F^astorn people has placed tiunr honour in the 
eondn<‘.t of their women, ns being wliai toiuhos them most. Not tlio husband himself only, 
but the wlioio taiuilv are stained by the miMbehaviour of u wifo; ami if she degrades herself 
after Ins death, they are still ufli'Cted by her dishonour. If slic should bring <ither chlldrou 
by a man of inferior caste, slio would introduce, more signally than any misconduct in a 
man could, that disorder mid cunfiisioii Into the society which would tend to break down 
the lino^ ofw paration between castes. Hut seeing llie miinber of widows must always be 
«^:reat, :iiirl I la y luive ito elfoctuid 6u]KTintcndetil or jirotoctor, there must he a propor- 
lionahJe danger of such irregularity as would at lengtli make the exeeptioiia bear down the 
rule: and if inotheiv., as lu many instances might thus happen, were to rear the clilldreii of 
e Sooder with those k'it by lH3r former noble Imsbaiid, the higher easte could not he pre> 
i>crMal, during infancy, from defilements produc.ed hy eating mid drinking, and touching 
what appertained U) the other: nor could the son of a .Sooder, brought up in this way, 
ifrcrnards regard liis Brahmin brother und companion with the veneration deemed itidta- 
p<-ii.'>ab]y ri'quisite to he sliow'u to that order. 

Ibtw then, might it be said, shall tlie evils to ho approhendetl from tliis source, notwith¬ 
standing }»rohibilioiis and disgrace, be prevented I Let an ordinance, profe-dsediy divine, 
rccoiniiK iid to widows a voluntary departure witli tlielr imsbands to paradise, under an 
a--uiMiu'e of (‘iijoying there a very Jong succession of felicity; honour shall stimulate them 
In cmbi-iico thirl clioice, und lest the love of life should still prevail, the fenr of iiifatny shall 
('(•mpcl tiuMu to die. Nor would this expedient ajtpear as shocking to the Hindoos, as It does 
to us. /idinitting the a(q>ui‘atiou of easier to he a saert^d insiitutitm, whatever tended to 
MiliM-n It, niiglit be obviated, imt only lawfully, but as a matter of duty. 

\\ o»H ‘0 iliero Imve no concern in the (Hlue.ation of their children after infancy *, they eon- 
in>l '40 abioad; liic chief, if not the only way in wdiieti they are considered t(* l)e useful, 
u nuinuU'*'with the life ot the husband; tlie code imputes to them the most depravt'd, 
iiupnre, uii!*.de nature; they arc ranked in the “ RAoyiW’* wiili those who arc ‘‘of the 
«omb of sm;” and it is believed that they ai’e doomed to successive trurismigraiions, iiatii 
iIm'V are r4*geti<‘nit.ed in the l)od 3 M)rH Brahmin. Vile iherefort'in their nature, and become 
useie.'is and dangerous, to remove them from the earth, would be to study the preservation 
oi' order below, and to aecelerau* tb(‘ eimrse they have to pass through to a happier slate. 
And thus llieiv is a regular progress from tlie first stage of a false principle to a practical 
eon.-ummalion that K tremendous. 

Our supposition, that the original design of tliis institiilioii was lu prevent lli<‘ <lislioiinttr 
and eonfusion of castes, appear^, to be confiimed by the tenns of the ordinance in which it 
is dtdivered: for after saying that ‘‘ it is proper for a w'umaii tu hum iiorbelf in the fire 
wiiJi her “hui»baiMrs corpse, ’ it adds, i/ s/te ctninot hurrif xhe is to mainfain an inviolaifle 
chastihf, Ifs/ic remains alumys chasie^h\u.‘ goes (»till) to paradise, and if she doe* mt preserve 
her t'.lnistitp, j>lie goes to hell*. 

It is probable tlmt though the ordinance speiiksMU general leims of any woman, the Bnd>- 
inins might not mean its operation to extend beyond tin* higher orders, mid might e4i[>Gcialty 
intend to preserve their own in all the distinction of purity necessary to maintain their 
authority. Amot^( the lower casU'S it is seldom e.nlurced. With tiie others, what was 
originally in pun at k'ost policy, is unw su^HTslition, or an honoiirablc family distinction \ 
and m tiiU fast View, the practice «eenis to Imve extended to other I^istern nations, who 
l)i-ol)al)ly adopted it from the lliudoos. ExiKuces and domestic inconveniences attend it, 
wJiirh may contribute to eoufine it to those' alone, even of the superior castes, who are in 
better ei^euIn^tailces; but among jiersons of that description, happiness and misery, honour 
cud itinuny, the present and the future, are all urged as motives to destruction, with great 
and horrid success. The number of women thus annually destroyed in Jlindosum prolmbly 
fur exceeds the general conception of Europeans f. 

As 

* A paper in tlie fourth volume of the Astatic ject, confirming in gencml the view of it here 
Ti‘an.<iictiouii,publuihed lung after this passage was given. Asiatic TVansoctum#. VoL 1V. page 
written, exbibitii a variety of decretory senteoccs f No judgment con he formed of the nuather, 
from the Vudes and Shasters, relative to this aub- from the tnmsaotioui of this kmd| oooaiiosally 
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Aa connected with ttiM subject, it may be added iu Ulustraiion of tlie cruel which 
pervades the Hindoo node, that the Vecies undoubtedly enjoin iunnun sawKiect-; ihat sudi 
were certainly formerly oifored to Koiiee, the Goddew of Destruction, one of wIiom* icrrUio 
ornaments is a necklace of human skullH; and that diere ie reaeuu to iKdiew. iliat thU 
infornal practice, though now publicly diaus^, has not yet entirely cciiserP. 

One article more shdl close the eluoidattoiis from the Hindoo c^e. 

Code, page 274.—** In coses where it is ordered, a man shall be put to dcutlu in^ioad 
** thereof he shall ]^y one hundred oBhruffees (alx)ut I60t); aud whore it is tU,ii 

^ one of his imnds, or one of his feet, shall be cut off, instead thereof shtdl pjiy hfiy 
*' Bshrulfees; and instead of having two of his lingers cut off, he slitdl pay twoiiy-five 
** ashruSees; so also, when banishment from the kin^om is his sentence, instead tiieruof 
** he shall be fined twenty^five oshruffees.** 

** Men of rank, or ffood princtpHu, or leaminff, committing such a crime ait to deserve 
** capital pmislment, if they are not men of property, the Magistrate dhail (tike le^ ihun 
** one hundred ushrufii^s, according to his fortune.” 

** if a Brahmin who Imtli alwayi acted in uuiirormity to the Vedes, coniinits such a crime 
** as to deserve capital punishments, tlie Magistrate, to prevent him in future from the 
** comtnissioii of such crimes, fdial) ounfinc liim in [KTpetiml imprisonment.’ (No licavy 
punishment to a Hindoo, (o whom indolent inactivity is a species of enjoymeiii.) 

From whnt Ims been i^tated in the former part of this cliapter, it will be iiudi'rstood that 
the ordiiiaiioes quoted under this last article, tis relating to criniiiml law, are iml now* a rule 
of judgment in our territorial courts, but they are introduced liere for the wtkoof iliuslratiiig 
the genius of die Hindoo code. At first sight, they sci.un to ilimiiiisft the ct'uett> ol that 
code. They only afford however, a fresli and striking denumstruliun of its iuju'^ticu and 
venality. 

'Hie best a|ioiogy for a severe system of laws would lie, iliat they*were iinparliaily admi¬ 
nistered. But here is an ofBct' of indulgence set up to the rich, and the [X'cuiiiary nite<H 
fixed at which they may commit crimes worthy of death. On the poor, who canuol perhaps 
raise one asbndfeo, the law.s must still liuvit tlieir course: and thus it Ix’C'oiik's cv'fh'iu. til’ll 
their steady object is not the prevention of olfenCA's, and that their rcniis-tious do not pro< erd 
from clcmoiicy; but that there is in the dispeusution of puuishnienis, a .‘icnudaious |Mrti ifui 
in favour of rank oud wealth, and a |ml|Kil>le regard to the cmoUiuicut of the Magi'^traic. 
Indeed pecuniarv fines are one great object of the code; (hey occur per|K?ttiaUy. tin* law i.4 
so loohcly delivered that in [lei’sonal dispules aliuosl every thing is left to the dlsrrecoji >f 
the MagistnUis and one sure issue of (hem is Ins private advantage. 

I'Voiii lluK brief itm|)CCtion of tlic Hindoo tM>de, a tolerable adoipiatc idea of its gcniti.:, in 
points u()un which the iiafiplness of society cssentiully depends, may be obtiuiied. 'j'lie 
articles w’hich have been seleeted, utv' such as do no( take their churaclcr from ilie light 
wherein tliey an* placed, from forced constructions, or exlraiirou, circ.niiNianees: ihcir m':i] 
nature, their intrinsic (puiiity, their etmforuiiiy or rejiuguauce to (he fair tnmilei.ilile >\.«n'l.ini 
of gowi and evil, U evident. It cannot certainly have eseapcil attention, tiiat tin iiiiino- 
rality, tJ»c injnstic^^, and the cruelty «)f the code, are by no means coufined lo tin* in-.tuMee’! 
wliich have bi'cti adduced under these headis respi'Cttvely, but appear in gUiiug eolnni'' in 
the rmiuerous regulations which iiave been quoted, in referonoe to that wide and inipi>ir.’ml 
subject, the distiiictimiH in favour of the snpeiior tribes. Actions are indi'cd otien esti¬ 
mated, not ae.cording to their intriiirtic good or evil, but according tx) tin* relation they liaic 
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to caste. 

immoralities of every description are tolerated on easy terms to one part of Uie »<ocii-fy, 

and 


seen about FnglMh setileutentii; by far the greater | to be one-sixth, or one luilhou. the deatliH of tlH^o 
}>ar( takes place in the hiterior of the country, out annually, one in thirty, and (and it t•iul'aUty of 
of the view and intelligence of forcigaeni. Roger, wives Iteing in many of tlir^r fainilio^Vnic nomuu 
writer uf gn^at credit in (he la«t century, relatiw only to be burnt for cuch, (lie numlior niuiualiy 
that the Kheterees compelled their women t«> ht sacriiiced in niridi>.stan will then b( 
reckoning it a disgrace if (heir wives were not laid tliree thousand. 

on thu funeral pile with them ; and that during hin Thcee data are all Iirpotheticul and li<ivt> hitlr 
rt'sldunce at Paliacattii, a man of di^tinefion of certainty: tint let the profHirtion he reduced to ihi 
thatraf<tcdying,W7’i^ofhiswivi*8wcreburfitHlivo lowest prolmble scale, the atiniuvl iiiiiiioliitiutt of 
with his corpse. A Uitidooof education stotod to linman victims to a dire supcrsiitnm. will <>tiU 
a friond of the writer, his conjecture that tlie appear an enormity under v hicii language most 
victims thus annually burnt in the Bengal pro- sink. 

vinccN, amounted to fiftoen thousand. Tlic The principle alone, however, is ho dn'i'tlJul, 

eulation indeed secras excessive; yet if wc adopt that it needs not the aid of numlKTi. to u.h 
mnderatt} data,the-result will be enormous. Hin- atriK'ity. 

doKtan has b<*cn esthnuted to oontHin a htindrci' * When Mr. Elliot, deputed by Hit*. 11 

ns of inliahitunts, and at least one-tenth of in 1777. to the H jj;ih of Bcrar, had inlvHnee-i inio 
these to be Mahomedons In the more opulent thu nmnlry, between that ]ii'inces capital .ki.! our 
(hmilies of the three injerwr original tribes, par. temtories, a young man prctH'iited hmis.dr. :ind 
ticularly the Klietorefw, the practice in question is solicited leave to travel undertlie pr4iieeh(Mi oi his 
oceasion^ly foUewed. Suppose tlien the four ori- suiti*; on being aiAed his reaMoi, he n-plit'ii Im' im- 
ginaltribes to make up two-thirds of the Hindoos, derstood the rajah orzcnthidarof ai!i'.>ric , befoiv 
thatis, sixty miUions, the Braltmin families, with them, offered every year a Itumau mid 

a small proportion of the Khetcrees, and a few generally seized some stranger paisiug by at (hat 
of those belonging to the other two tribes, to eon- time. 

stitute a tenth part of the four orminal tribes, or 1 The implied consistency of those two siq>po- 
six miUiotts, the heads of fhmilies w Uds aomber siUons deserves to be remarked. 

(44d.) g 4 
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and «ome of the most atrocioiu kinds are permitted witboot reprehension, that is to say, 
have all tiie encouragement which a legal sanction can give them. 

An unfeeiing barrarity uiso imns through the punishments of the code; it defends san* 
gulnary inflictions: and the translator, who is usually its apologist, acknowledges, that its 
** variotu modes of capital retribution contradict the general optniou adopted in Europe, 
** that the Gentoo administration was wonderfully mild, and areine to the deprivation of 
“ life.” If such BU opinion has ever been general in the West, it was nlainly a gross pre¬ 
judice, and may sliow the necessity of paying more attention than has nitberto been given 
to the character af tliis people, in order to know it. 

Of the cfii'Cts produc«l upon a feeble, ignorant, superstitious people, by such a departure 
from the genuine principles of equity, truth, honesty, purity, benovolence, peaceableness, 
and good order, in a word, by such a standard of morals aa these Jaws, professing the 
authority of a divine appointment, establish, it cannot be difficnlt to judge. It is a maxim 
so plain as not to be mentioned wtUiout apology, that a corrupt role must produce a prac¬ 
tice still more corrupt, since no higher point of perfection being aimed at, and a pro¬ 
gressive degeneration common to all establishments, Uic spirit and manners of tlie people, 
if seasonable reforms are not interposed, will in time become generally vicious. 

But other causes have essenUally co-operated in tlie formation of the Hindoo characier; 
tliesG are to be found in that part of tlieir complex system which is purely Religious, and of 
which we next proceetl to give some cmcount. 

So great an undertaking as a general or systematic exposition of the Hindoo religion, is 
not here intended. All that is proposed or thought neemary, is only a view of some of its 
tenets and mstitudons, which have a direct influence upon the morals and sentiments of the 
people; and these shall be presented under the five following heads: 

FtTMtt Ceremonial and pecuniary atonements. 

Secandly, Doctrine relating to transmigration. 

Thirdly^ The characters of the Hindoo deities. 

Fmirtkhji Modes of w'orship. 

FijUilyi Superstitious opinions, immediately aflecting the conduct of the Hindoos in 
common life. 


In the first place tbim, concerning tliat grand article, the ej^natwu of the yuiH of sin ; *t])e 
Hindoos are taught to have recourse to various ceremonial works and observances, and con¬ 
fidently to depend on the.se for absolution: real contrition and amendment, hatred of evil, 
and a respect to the holmes of tlie divine nature, do not appear to enter into their considera¬ 
tion of this subject. The whole is reduced to certain external peribrmanccs; and in the Ved<>a, 
there ore long enumerations of sins, that is to say, of offences against morality, and every 
specie of offences which men enn commit, with the particular expiation pi escribed for each*. 

Ill 


• Ayeen Akberry, Vol HI. page 3.53.-lloger. 
paces 263, 367.—^onnerat, Vol. I. pages 230, 
273. et wq.—Uellgious Ceremonies, Vol, VI. 
pages 190, ^1.—Holdieus, in Cliurchill’s Collec¬ 
tion, Vol. 111, page 785.—Bernier, Tome IT. page 
121.—Herbert’s Travels, page 3S4<.—Bhagvad 
Gecta, page 46 et scq.—ButM’C more partiouiarly 
the Institutes of Menu, published since this iract 
was drawn up, Chap 11. ]>ages .307, 3-13. The 
professed bnsinest of this chapter is to treat of 
penance and expiation. The efficacy of expiatory 
penance is laid down as a general principle or 
doctrine. 

“ Some of the learned consider an expiation os 
“ confined to involuntary sin; but others, from 

** the evidence of tlie Veda, hold it efi(>ctiiB] even 

in the case of a voluntary offence.” 

** A sin involuntarily committed, is removed hy 
“ repeating certain texts of the scripture; but a 
** sin committed intonfionallyv through strauge 
“infatuadon, by harsh penances of difimtit 

■■ Murts. 

After etnpioyinf near thirty pages in describing 
various crimes, many of the wKipest dye, and tlie 
performmices by which atonement for them, if 
they are publicly known, and thence misohievous 
by their example, may be made, we meet with 
some sentences which sjieak of open confession, 
repentance, loathing of the sin committed, uid 
abstinence from it. If the most favourable con¬ 
struction be put upon these expressions, what are 
a few such glimmerings of mental religioj^amidst 
a heap of ceremonial observances, piiniul'or ridi¬ 
culous? They arc overwhelmed and lost in a moss 
of false principles and seuseleu practices. They 
are indeed superseded and contradicted by the 
eeneral tenor of this vtay chapter, and by the 


Uortrine of penances; for no hint is any where 
given that the expiations aud sacrifices presoribod 
iu the Vedes arc emblenis^ieal or typical, the 
plain and obvious sense of the precepts which en¬ 
join them is that they really atone for sin. Jh/ 
** these penances*' says the legislator, to quote the 
punclusions of his impoKitioiis for one speciM ul 
offence, **^iaay a twice-iorn man (one of the three 
** gnperior castes) atone for the gutU of theft.” So 
with respect to secret sins, “ the man who desires 
** to expiate his secret sins, great and small, must 
“ repeat one** a day, for a year, the text avn or 
** the text yateinchida. Though he have co.u. 
** mitted many squret bins, he shall be purified by 
repeating for a month the text somorandra, or 
** the three texts aryamna, while he bathes in a 
** mcred stream; or if he thrice repeat a oam/itd 
** of the Vedas, or u iaige portion of them, with 
“ all the mantras and bnih'iitanas, dwelling , 

** forest with subdued organs, and purified by three. 
*‘jHiraeaSf (a total abstinence for twelve days and 
** nights,) ho shall be set free from all sins, how 
heinous soever.” If some of the Brahmins 
should have juster views of the evil of sin, and of 
the neemity of moral purity, wc m<*y be assured 
that the bulk of the people, from whom even the 
contents of tho Vedes are carefully concealed, rest 
In the external forms which ore prescribed to 
them. So it luu happened in various ports of 
Europe, amidst more general kiiowledf^. and a 
light truly divine. Men have turned aside from 
that light, and resorted to inventions of their own, 
to penances, pilgrimages, indulgences, and 8d|)ere> 
rogatory works: which being corruptly grafted* 
upon a systrai iu itself altogether pure and com¬ 
plete, have thence roeonoiled Uio praotioe of 
allowed sin, with the hope of pardon anct of heaven. 
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In genentl, tlicso expiations onstsi In pi1p;rimii<'4‘s, in living ami <lying in pJjuHjs repuled 
holy, in aldntiona, in j>enan«'s, in tin; eolobraUnn of iestivals, in i?i JarL^csscs to IJmh- 
mius, in sacrillces and olft*nngs tn idols, in anointing <lie body vltb th*.' t'.’via'cnn'uts of a 
cow, and in oLlior oxpo-dionis of a .siiniiar natiin*. 

Jt would lar exceed tbe liinilHor Hits tronllbc, to enter ini/)a detail of tlieTn<‘t.}iodsa.do]>U*d 
among the Hindoos for f^Jt-Jiiniiig reniiasioji of sin. i5esid(‘.s those which tlie aiil.ljoritv of 
the Vodc's, or general lisage J»as e.stabiisliiai. them am jnai»y otluo* inventioiis.'invposod by- 
tcjichera individually upon tlieir i'('sj»e<*tivo foll-wreis : a few .•Miinplos Jiov/ever sliall he 
stated, of those wlncli t;dl iind<‘T t!ie former deM rij)ti<nj. • 

1. Holy IIivkhs, de<lieated tf> one or otlior of l!,e deitie-, J>m}in)a. Visl'now, oj- 'daha- 
deo, may be inentioiUH:] in the. tirst plaei*. Tli'oi* :n<‘ twenty-eight of llieni o-nije.l in i,]ie 
Aycon Akberiy, beginning with the and t.iuNerdng ihowliol' eotitiiient. to tlie 

Jv(hi8 ; so that oil tlie profi's.sors of Hinduism ere within n-aeh of an aui'.'lote against Da* 
eonsequem-vs of guilt. Kae)i of (Ue-xO rivers has sonuj jveuliar |ao)h'rty aserih(‘d to it, and 
many places upon the lianks are hel<l raro'd, and annually n'--.f»ir'"l \o. 

'J‘he virtues of the river (unujn mi* imiveivaliy ai:o\v( d to he ]»j-erniinen{.’ tlie water of it 
assutwlly purifies from all sin. Abhitious in it nv'* used (outinualiv tor thi-. end. a ; Euro¬ 
peans <luily see ; and tlie dying, a. Immi within a uiodejat.- diVc.oiee of o. ao* e,irrli;d b» its 
edge, nud their feet are jdaeed in the r'ver, {hat (hu.. tle-y mix Iwsa* a h >;ipy p.i';!-ai'<} out 
of lif(>. Jt.s water is conveyed to ili^'lat.l parr-, for dir • mje jtin pose^,; •‘nd if pt fane' ca.n- 
Ihliiig in its \irtue lu-- not n i{hi»i ivvu h of it, (hiol.oi;f of i, inro'-iii'' if, v.lien (hrv 

bathe in any oilier wairr. will stil! give (1)' m ah ih- efil' ,iey of It. Ti ls ia'u m )'■‘!^rv<,i 
to have iloW'ed <lown Irom !l<‘a»*Mi: heiier Us tr.ia eriidcul e\<'•li.'iicv. 

JI. 1*1.drdieif.ed |o thi' sat.. i,i' al o -juvad fliioitgli all part; of 

Himlostan. Some of {In' most disliiigui-hed aie fin- follov, in.; • 'hrijfvr! A'o.'.^r’c. or 
with Llie dislriet avo{i:r*l it foi ieti mile' [| Is h f.l imi-r v, n.i J., re aie 
tmnsinitted inunediaieU I" llraM-i. 'I’Ji (•'•iibiity orilii, eby. a*:<l th" (..jtlliHMl iwai 
to it of ]»iI'/n'T'i-'. are well known. 

Ayo-.ltt, oj' , 11 another ^anvd ■•••gi i • of e.’n'i'lera]i!' i n* h lil.iua d l.v lo.* hiuh 

of Kama, one vd’liie too { d'^'itii s ■ 'il,- {Imi-Io'S. 

Jfe//’.', with a lerrilory a,onud. is foeni in/ {tfu-jp ,,! <'li, h'"., .n»«,di.'} ofihcii ;h'- 
tinu'lished dedis- 

ev.y, when* Hie < lail '.-'x Ul!) i ‘.do }f'')ih>vMf| i i I ,("• of • iL jinnu::) r« -or/ 

r>nuet!‘ .fii',}/ ’Iff otih. iiv. .lii.aii' ‘/o'd { fiiige .. 

This jilai* I t-vi..'in<d ',\r>\ h-/v . i i.e ee,’* J.,, .i,.. ■ p.-v'art t i,i\ nas Hix* p ud.in 

<'f all In *‘‘nis. I'in it i.s sael {hai w \ t r h* wi in- i tir :',i in }il-, lies I •'•..■(■•u - 

• alion . a-el I hs'* ai -«»o . s am d- in "x n ai i i">Mi.le ■; 1 1n j l.’mioi;'- Ixt ineiir bit .,ie 
jiuni'-lii'ieug i,' drenu I •;{ .>'1 . 

■■ Tlie iiimliio-.' '.ly ‘ al! t'u'.h r ■ h-iiv hni’ Kot!\-livi: 

■ jda-’i's a, re dix-lii :ue I ti> il.ihmlio s5>.; \ -‘.mv 1 ,o lh-ii>n \--*imov\, idu*' n* bi-amha. 

and twi utvtv. o to tin* gmhie--« |n;r;jd‘ /> .■•■•r- /t!;.-’* -i y'-(n . ih'.i i-I'r r-fri'ul 

" f'tif*’ir.! Ilf s.inkc-^ tf-Cfi '•oi’x/i/p." 

(rs i-- about two lm;idr.-d ami !oi fy mlif • ju leu >i I., .inr ; hlrty-I.vt in h'.S'.-dth. 

The I’.ttPoie. 1 r./"/■». in ' L/.f. I; u’-xU hi r i'i--• o" • ,r*‘ai imlbv. K is 

alh’gf'I ihif lb-' bo'iy .'M'r'sliiei \\,.s <• oa i.-l t hi r-. bx" ..ti nni of the mm. iion, 

l)i*vvnjk.i. ii'Mi Snr.it. IbruM'rlv a si [ion oj di-' i. i.d }i.*.! I'.*,., m: ( ie;..nl. A* Ja-'O' in/iei, 
a Krahmin, who would every w dt . • x!( n,- «|-n .-.i exiiiL. t b--*‘’ 11 -h « I* a !’*'o,|. r. inav 
reerive, without the lea >1 '{ain. vicpid' n'on* hi- l■.•■:l'i •. 

There are many more stnli phs.rs ot gn’./i j in {‘u* It e-n. ,inil tin* ll'•rt!u•rn ]*ar{' 
o'* 3 Mndo'.taii Ivides me riM dx»UM tor e.xiw Mlpi:*n i.o* t > l.'i .m.j vnlim.s rewards 
]>roiiiisi*d tx> lluvse XVIm peif'.im tbeei ’ 

Not only are pilg/ima-pv' held n< 'lede;;']. b-)(Jt { » the i-'i!! ;•* /In' I >ii\, bn , Midi is 

the virtUi* a-«ei ibed |o tin* s.i.iet iiy *>f I lie s j,'p xi pi see-, tb-M I •. m'W- "7 l/h u, 07il;i, im*!* 
rei'eivc the renns.sion of {heir j ; .tnd-ui \li-ir axToim? ‘or,! ^ li,, are snt.,<.\vi,at 

Holieitous on thi,. .senve. run ''Vf/ tm* /lame- oftlie p'ineip.'! oI th-in < mu v jti.-riiing. a.s if 
they ."(•jve.ated a ]ir;ivt‘i*; '•> (h.d wli-ri' i. pi'y! ney ('..iniioi li.* > e imdertakeii, 

yet th’* henellt may ihn. !»e s< < -.ii il.^ 

III. S.\<'|}ii.‘i«a.s. UlCKniNi.s ;tml hb.-nx'vns .'ire I'ei'ss’drfl al jx-rhids. ami 

liy the dirt'etoni eastes in thei’ i-’spi-etixe lorms 'i'/.r-e an* -leeimsi eiii/ient means of 
obtaining absolution from guilt. 

lY. Almsoivim; is piv;eiii*ed in vaiiom, xvav-s for tlv iviurwimj of [ artindar erimes, or 
the obkiimrieni (»f ]>artieuljir fjvout ..! Tin )>a»'-l’ooJ.d. a U’’h.!.ai. n n uiom, in ■whleh. 
by many funta'-t«e modes, ensjx pve.sop',.; .i,* * bi .-{love.', i« e ix i d lo be foMov.i d lu jiro 
digious rew ards in a t’uiure s« 5 .u.. 

V. EsiKiwjiKNTs TV* Tin: lJuwiyilNS, to !h\n*>r>’x.s, .v.- .xce ell • ;(xemc.I idgliiv mcriuv- 
rious, and tlie variety innl extent »*:’ these «ariiiot bo dewii!*tsl. A large ji..jiiiin <if Hk* 
Inntls of Iliudostan has been, tr.insferrod, by i.ieans of them, into the hands of the Jindi- 
juiniciil orvicr. 

VI. Ruiouotm Pi-a^ANCKS procun’ the pardon of nomc .species of offences particularly 
eimntious. 


No. 1. 

Cftusesofthe Situa¬ 
tion and Character 
of tho Hindoos*. 


* Aycon Akbcrry, pago lid.). 

■f Ibid. • - Vol. II. page !.>(>. 

1 Ibid. • • Vol. HI. pugvj 25-1 

( 445 .) 
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!, Aycen AfcbciTf, piigelT-l. 
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“ j. - VII. Met4io(te nre likewise devised for the ben^t of ^loae ?tAo Aat*e no# &«e» nffiomtS-y 

' oarcful dv/fing iheir <m*n> Uvea to tnaure the pardon of ili&ir aina, by which their frienou 

Hr* Q«mt^ Stfcto survive are eDable<l ti» 1»e higlily useful to them. The body or the bones of the deceased 
of Seeietyin Asia, being thrown into the Ganges, temporary haj-jpiness at least is procured to the sold, and 
the advantage of such a condition in. anotlier transmigration as shall at last bring it to 
Heaven. At Gnya, a famous resort of pilgrims in Bnhor, there is a particul^ stone on 
wliioh Uie god Vislmow set Ids foot; and a person by putting on this stone, in form 
prescribed, a certain |)a8te prepared there, and by repeating at the same rime the name 
of a deceased friend, can transfer that friend from hell iise^ to supreme &licity. And this 
benetit he may extend, not to one iriond only, but by repeated applications paste, to as 
many as lie cao reflect, even of his distant connections. * 

Vill. Works of SuPEBEROOATtON, to procure disringnUhed eminence in the heavenly 
world, nre abo exceedingly numerous, and many of them alt<^ther astonishing. An 
account of them would nil a volume ; and a few instances, however striking, wouM give 
but a<n inadtsquaie idea. Tlie hirleous ])ainfal distortions, ajid|tormenting inflictions'to 
which the Jc^uis subject ihemaelves, till lifu is wasted away, would l)e perfectly iiurodible, 
if they were not so anundantly atMcd, and yet seen, by many who visit those couatriee. 
They aflbrd new pn) 0 & of wltat the human mind can invent, and the body endure, in the 
way of torture, un<ler th<i influence of superBtition. There is leasou however to believe, 
thid> tliis species of xeal rather declincH in the }>re8cnt day. 

Jhit though the j^ainfel details which it fumtshes nuuit 1)6 £>{»irod, it would be injustice 
to the present subject not to mention that diveiiii kinds of suicide arc hrid by the Hindoos 
to be meritorious. Those, as stated in the institutes of Akl)Or, are flvo in number: 
" 1. Starving. 2. Covering hiiiiwdf with («\v-diing, and, setting it on fire, consuming 
“ )>iins<'lf thoroiu. 8. Burying liimscif in snow. 4. At the extremity of Bcmgal, where 
tlie Ganges <lischaiiges itself into the sea, through a thousand channels, he goes into tbo 
** water, enuiiiemtes his sins, and prays till the alligtitoin come and devour him. 5. Catting 
** his throat at Alhdtnbud, at the coniluence of the G.mgcs and the dumna*' To tliis last 
specios of suicide, ^^orfornicd at ap])umted turn's, such as ccli])SCfl of tbo sim and moon, 
great stores of wealth are promts^ in the next sfcsite.* 

In short, the modes of expiating guilt, and of ac<]uiring merit, ora endless among this 
people. To accomjilish this end is tlio busuicHs of all their vast train of cere^mi^, 
services, and external jjeifoniumces; it is the very tiling tliat has upheld the febric of 
Hindoo superstition, and has perpetindcd the crtHluliiiy of the multitude, and the impus* 
turtis of their priests: even the Bhograd, the purest ]>roduction of Himloo theology, pro- 
cotMis ui)on tlic ramc principles for the remission of sin. Tlie ingenious iraosiator, u|)Oii 
whose authority it has been stated that this work is carefully concealed from the vulgar, 
also riliservea tluit the great ignoraiico in which ihej we kept, contrary to tiie better 
knowledge of at least tlio more enlightened of tlio Brdimins, supports, together with tlie 
ceremonies of the Vedcs, the consequence, and the very existence of the Bi'&ninical order. 
But although the Bhagvad relineH u[)oii the popular system, and contains some mond 
paasages. with others, which tljough ruystioal Imve respect to the intention of the mind in 
religious worahip; yet it palpabl}' admits {lolythcism and idolatry, and inculcates sucli 
pitiable and pemiciuus doctrines ns the following: 

“ Tliose who ent not hut wlmt is left of the offerinpj, shall be imrified from all their 
“ tronagresKions. Some attend to tbo worship ofllevalas or nngels ; othera sacrifioo their 
*' cam and other lo-gaii't in the fire of con-stmint TTicre nre also the worsbippeis with 
** ofleriugs, the worshipjters >v'ith moriifleatioua Some there ai^o who sacrifice their 
** bre^itliing spirit, and Ibuf) it downward fram its natund course, w'hilst others force the 
** spirit that is Tndow, Invck with ilic brontli. All ilteae different kinds of worakippera 
*' are, Ity their imrlienlar mHuhtt of •u'ortship, purified /rom Uieir offences.^ 

An intelligent friend of the writer exprtsses himself tinis in a late letter from Calcutta: 
** day at a Brahmin’s hot»e T Itoard a woodcri'ul man, a Poorannee (a re^er of com- 
meutaries on their sacred books), oxjibiining their Shnstcra. He frequently made the 
“ |)eoi>lc hurst Into tears, and wept itlond. Whenever their ptuisions were touched with 
*' any jiathetic i>ns.sage, the man ohtained several riqH^cs, thrown to him both Brahmins 
*' an«l Sof'ders, only the latter attended their donations with apemaum, or act of worship 
“ to the Poorannee. The Soodora, you know, are taught to worsliip the Brahmins, and 
“ they do it by^^raai/mjthat Htonchingthe ground with their heads while they pronounce 
“ the word, then the Poonumee, holding out liis hand in a convex manner, says feAo, ia 
“ conic, iunounting to ‘J thy sins he fergiveu thee," for by “wrae," they mean to call all tlie 
“ sins on the nock of the Booder to the hollow of thoir hiuid, whore a mystic fire consumes 
*' tliem. TlK 'BiHhmiiw are tiietruc idols, wliile tiiey carry about with them the powers of 
** absolution, ami to break off their yoke will not be easy. One evening I went to KoUee- 
Ghaut (ft temple of Kalleo). at the time of tlie Amtcc, which is ricrformed by the moving 
'* of a lamp with several wicks about the face of the gochloss. When the of)erarion was 
** over, a Brahmin brought up Ihc lamp, and walketi tlirough a })a8suce lined with poor 
Sooders on e.{u:h side, who anxiously, as ho passed, put iltclr hands for a moment over 
” tlio flame l»efore it went oui^ in toiler to ])rocure the remission of their sim fartlmt day.** 
tTimn the whole then it appeara, that the Hindoos pursue metliods of obtmning pardan 
6f sin without r^rd to the dinpositioii of the mind, or the conduct of life on their o\m 
principles. They may go on committing wilful offences every day, and as regularly wiping 
them o£r, and die at last pure and in peace, .and ^laaa through the water of the Ganges to 

* Aycen Akberry, pages 27^ 174. t Bhagrad-Geeta, page dd* 
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hi^pinew m a new sta^ For tlie violations of cqnsci«i«se, wliich tlioogU smotierod i« 
not extinct*; for the disregard of truth, of justice, and of mercer, their system has euabled ** 

them, without making any the slightest comjmnsation tomcn,togivo8uHioientsstiis^tion C»usoirftheSitiia- 
to their godaf. To them they pay a certain quit-rent, car aofemowledgxf^ent, for liberty to tion and Charaoter 
do whatever their indination and ability may itrompt them to, aa iur as their f^low of tUo Hindoos, 
creatures are concerned. Gan we h^tate to say wliat must ha the eHect of such principles 
on their character! Among such a peopl^ crimes must prevail Ti*u© it is, aihd greatly 
to be lamented, tho prevalence of crimes is no new thing, nor peculiar to them. The 
ancient world exhibited a f)icture of the Siuno kind; nnd to the diwouour of Aim Christian 


name, in countries ueai^r home, timt pui'e rdigion has beeu clmngod into ii mystery of 
imposture and corruption. But though ii must be said, tiiat the liglit whicli overspreads 
Europe, has proventM the same degree of effect from the system of delusive fraud still 
practised there, yet have not tho conscqucaices beem iuiitiitoly prejudicial to those countries 
where it has prevailed; and is not that system likely, in the end, to dissrdve tlie frame of 
BO^ty in theni ? 

Secx^nult. The Doctrine of TRAKSMiGxiAnojf, and otliers connected with it, univeraally 
received among the Hindoos, Imve gnat induence upon their mod<^ of thinking and acting, 
and serve to weaken their bcuko of moral obligation. 1'he Hindoos are taught to believe 
that their present corjK>real habitation, and eai*thly sufferings, whatever tlu*y way be, 
r«)ult from their actions in a former state; and tlnrt there nr*' inlierent origuiai qu^ties 
in the constitution of man,/romu'/aoA all his good and all his evil notions jivoceod. Fium 
tlteso tenets it follows, tliat tho commission of crime) is the result of and y^t that 

they nr© punished; and that natural evils, the couseipiiiiiees of }}crKonal ntlM onduet, will be 
regordiHl us the cliastisewent of oftencos to which destiny compiUed the Kumer in a former 
state. Thus ideas arc inliwluoed of original injustito, of arlutrary destination to sin, nud 
to punishment, in the constitution of things ; and offem'cs bear the. cluuucter of misfortunes 
rattier tlion of guill- it is very c<»mmt>n to hear a eiiminai ansv'er, when he is asked how 
lie cotild l)e guilty of such utroeity, “tImt it was his .msscrl,’’ his fule. The same peisuii- 
sion extends to th© success of men in life, puthularly of vaiTiursand tiontjuerors ; luid he 
who has one© got the opinion of a Imppy destiny in Ins favour, willfiom that very pro- 
jwfUco, ncliicvo things wliieh a contrary opinion niii;)it Imvc jejnioriMl iiupno tioahli^ to him. 

Tlie dpetrine of tronsmigiution tends likcwiM'.to we.'iken the hlea of lutfireresponsibility. 
Ii unites tho soul srunctiines to the iiumnii form, tiieii agaiu to (Uic of the Jiivv'cr anininis, 


in which, nvcu aceovdlng to tho Hindoo notions, there is an iiieiqiaoity b*r the cxeix;i»e of 
rational powei'S, and n want of a moral seuM’: it likewise MipjHJscs the cohsciousnoss of 
firmer stales of existeiu^e to be h'st. Ilemn* ilK*rr is im Moise <»fjn;r.‘40jml identity, no 
suffering from tlui jvflection <*f pas^t ei’imcr- lu' rt.tl j*eree])tion of (he it!»B{)ns (if suHiiring; 
but merely jiassive tem|s>rary enduii;n<'(% Jt is true the Endiinins have an art by winch 
tJiey profiifes to discover the ibiiiuer stale wul eliaraelev ol’pei-suns, by tbeir juvsait snffor- 
ings ; but the e.xistenee of sucli an imposture doe i imt iavalid.'do iibw rvntuois. sine*© 
with W'li«tov<’j* ci'edulity it may be rewrded by .a IJindon, it, euunot impirt to hhii the 
cotiflclotis knowledgi' of e.vpcjiem'ed tiutb. Its diiof .bje(;t secriH to b-* money, and a.H it 
flffonls a curious spechmai of the subjection into wiiitii the hiuuaii mind may be brought, 
some notlee of it shall b« tidceii borealU r, 


Tlic Hindoos, iudeed, entertain sm-U inadequate and ol«cure apprehensioiib of a futiue 
state of punlslmiont, and have so many ways of furiilyin'^ themncbis ugiiiiist tlicm, that 
tiieir moral conduct is littlw iullueu'-ed bv fear den>ed from thatsviimi*. 

One of the notions which tln\v have aequiml from Km docLrineof iTnusmigration is, 
that wjm© depaiicd spirits may be dnoniod to uJiirl fu* ten days after <lealh, like devils, in 
the air, suffenng from hunger and tliinst; and tljcndbri* during that .sj>{ice, ailer funerals, 
victuals are laid out for tlie birdi?. ttint the unhapjiy dcftuised, iPtln y aic iKuding hi tlio 
airy regions, may partake of the food. On the other Jiaml there is ii happy dtnte, to which 
tho course of transmigrations may convey meii, to the ci»oi*t of lndr(% (led of tJu* Fiima- 
ment, ** where,” says Sir William Jouc.:, tlie j)leasui-c.*i, as in Huhomed's paradise, are 
wholly seiiflual.” 

But even, he who is arrived at paradise i.^ not seciin*; for tlip omission of certain ceremo¬ 
nies, or oblations to the manes of dt'ceased anctistors, l\y th(‘'<h8rf.7M^tn<«of those no longer 
in a state of probation tbomaelves, is dreadfully fatal. “ ]wt'ci}>itating tlio imbajipy ]VjrBonB 
“into narifc, or heU, thcncc to be borne again into the bodii« of unclean betists, until by 
“ successive reg^crations, nil 8in.s nre done away.”| Thoso oflcrlngs, which corat? under 
the denomiaatiou of shcradlta, aiu ma<lo by some daily, liy otln i w moiiLhly ami annually; 
and Hie manner of porforraanco is thus exphiiued in the Aycen Akb«.*rry§. “ He git es to tit* 
“ BroAmins, money, goods, and food, dressed aud undressed, in the numu of his Ihtber, 

“ gmndiathei'^ 


• ** If having performed any expiation, he fed oftbo^ewltolitaridly, by tho act ofatoallng, sid>- 

“ not a perfect satisfaction orcoo8oioncc,lotliim duct the property of ctUorj. It ought c<n‘iainly 

** repeat tho same devout act, antUhis conscience to.*tpj>iy to alt dUbonou agoaln and intrlera, but 

“ be perfectly Insliluict if Menu^ is jirohably not so understood j if it bo. imrely 

On JSajiMti/mt page 339. m* pivcrpt was ever less observed. The banks 

f This is spoken of their practical system. In of the Ganges afford every day the sight of mul- 
apa9sagcoftheworkj(Utquoted(pHge33()).iti» titudes of wordupiK^rs of different linos ofbusi- 
said that “the penitent thkffmust always restore rtess,whoare in tlio habitual practice of ehoating, 

** tbe goods tbi^ he stole.** But besides that nel- and never think of rostitution. 
ther restitution nor ponaneo can satisfy tho of- $ Notes to tho Bhagvod. 
SmMjostiaiofQodfHusBBentitobeipokaBODly VoL QL page 231. 
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*' granO&tber and ^at>grand&ther, and of bis mother, grandmother, and gFeat-graBd- 
“ mother/' The principle «i«u which they |woceed, is tliat of increasing the welfiire, solaoe, 
and eiyoyment ot de|jat*ted progenitors; the real effects are to provide a stated succession 
of sacrificiai outertainnients for the Brahmins, Ut add to the c^monial burthens and 
snperstitious ti^mrs of the people, by throatenings of dreadhil consequences, as well as to 
those who omit thewj rites, as to tlio spirits of the diseased, wJio are thus neglected. 

What suitable ideas of spiritual liappincsa and of divine justice can a people, adopting 
su<^ a practice, possess ; and how must it iUscourage virtuous exertion to think, that all 
may be after ihe death of the peifomber^ by the cjvrelemess of another person 1 

Tniiini.r. Tlio Cmaracteu of tlie wholk Multitudb of Hnri)o6 DEirita, mole an<i 
female, is another source of immorality. The legends and histories of their actions are 
innumerable, and in the highest degree extravagant, absurd, ridiculous, and incredible. 
But the feature by w'hich tl»c^ are, above all, distinguished, is the abandoned wkedness 
of tijeir divinifcicH, Braluna, Vislmow, Mahad«v>, (who are l}eld to be respectively the creator, 
the preserver, tuvl tl«^ destroyer of th(5 world,) and of all the rest, in their several subordi- 
fiate capacities. The mex^t ononnous and strange Impurities, tlie mc^i villnuous frauds and 
jiij|)osfcuiVH, the most dcteatjiblo cruelties and injustice, tlie most filthy and abominable 
conceits, every <s»rrupt excm and iudulgcnco, an; presented to us in their liistories, varltKl 
in a thousand forma. TIk'so Kcundalous legends arc inoro or leas known among all ihe 
inilliona of Hindoskin ; they Ibnu au imnunme sorb's t>f adventures, whidi fill the imoginu- 
tioii of a weak and credulous people; T<5ry many of them are ix'rjwtnaied by images, 
templcs^and ceremonies, and tluwc of snob a nature as it ■ft'cro pollution to describe. 
Itepresentut.ions wliieii aliandoned licentiousness <)urst hardly imagine within the most 
secret reeosses of impurity, art* there hold up in tlic face of the sun to all mankind, in 
durable niaterials, in j/laees dedicattjd to religion; nny, they are the objects of religious 
ndoration, ami luiriiatures, aio fak.cn from them and worn by multitudes about tins ncck^. 
Is it (‘oneeiv.*rl>li'that the senses and imagination of the ]>eopIe, esjicciully of the youth, 
should not be utterly dopra\cd by such rcpreHcutathms; or tlmt all fwlings and ideas of 
natural modi'Sty should not be < oiifonnd<*d and extingiihhed by them ? What then must 
be the elfeet when religioirs iullucnce is hUiwradded ? 

If sueli indwNSit exhibitions as are m»w’ f«)rblddeu by the hiw in this eouatry, u-erc to lie 
pre».‘ntcd to public view with l!ie higltesi honour, in lofty and elegant t‘(lilie(*8, appropriated 
by the Icgiftlature for tliat purjiose, mi l all ninlci, sexes, and agt*.s, were encouragtxl to 
resort to them; if religions merit were aildtsl as a further encouragement; and if the 
}»ractKV Wi*ri f o 'oc jH'rmnncat ; w'liot- would ho the upon the general inannei's ? A 
tP'Cat revolution in all ideas of modesty, eiiastity. n.niiTicutH*. ond docoruin ; lh« facclusion 
of scntiiuciit tuiJ virtue. Of all thc.si‘, noUilng Would be lelT, but the conskhuution of 
wlwt cuiitom had piuscribeiK and ])r>Kitive institution had forbidden, ns to «5Xterior demeanor 
and conduct. Such is tho stati* of the p<‘0])1k of llriuhwtiui as to these points: tlicre is a 
discernible alwence of t>ur fisdings and opinions of projuicty and decorum in wdiat regards 
th(‘ .sexes, a gro.s.sne.’ss in llieir langiuige, mannerjs, and i<ifu.s. which (nhatuvor allowance® 
are to l>e made for the diirerenecs of caatKU'ii or of ancient hahits of lifi*) is best to be 
acixiunted for by tnu-ing it toiliis souive. 'J'liere u a eertaiu lundosty which sxsins t») bo 
irilimnit in the wustitntion of tlie Immuu m)n<i; traces of it are tf# Iv fu'cn in the rudest 
hordes still nueorrupbed ; it is po'dtlve cerroption that dcsii'oys it; and the usages of tho 
Hindoos nnret therefore )»o an clVeet, as well as a em!J5.y of d'qjravity. 

Nor are these wldch havi’ Ix'cn cuninejHted. the only ways m which the Hindcmniytho- 
logv'iunucmvs tlx* manners of the |K*«i]))e. ib* who wants ti> glut his revenge, knows 
where to address liinuelf to n palroncxs : Kali for Kaleethe (lotldass of Dcstruetion, has 
still iimn> vobu’ies ; jujd the Vi-de-? nfibrtl «'.v:uuplcs «if RacriUws and tremendous iucanla> 
tions for the (hwlniflioti of enemies. 'J'lie robber also, wheu about to tssuo forth against 
the pctixon and tho |woj»crt.y of his nelghl>our, jiropitiates his tutelar dc'ity for a snccc.ssful 
expedition. Wc have fu'cn Innn the code, that the practice of olicriiig worship and ssaTi- 
ill order to comjvws tl«‘ death of another, is known to the law. In uhort, what is 
the riefari^iUK practice for wiiich a ]iatron may not bo ftmnd in tlie Hindoo pnntlieon ? Tho 
morals of these jHXiple. are Ihcreforc jioisoncd at tlio fountain.s and altar.9 of redigion. 

FounniLY. The \Vousnip and CtREiioxiEs jinidised by the Hindoos, with various 
circumstaiicus appertaining to them, have tL« effect of as well as of etupifyintj, 

their minds, in an cnligbUmcd land it may apjicar HU|)erl!uous, formally to stivte, tliut sucli 
«u\<ibeconHei|ueucesof idolaiiy; but that which is ndmitteil, it may lio well also, to rec.)l- 
lect and bi view^ asi exemplified in imictico. The divine nature is infinitely degraded by 
every material leprenenUtion; and tbc man already mo gross ns to report to one, becomes 
more gross in using it. If hctloes not at length drop the ideaofa distinct invisible power, 
and tliiak only of the object before hiui, (as theiu is reason to sus|siet he will,) lie at huist 
beUevci^ tliat his god inhabits cither the. stock or the. stone wdiicli he lias set up. European 
aimlogists foi‘ so inc nsti'ons n precticc Imvo lieen willing to tleny this idea of idolatry; but 
an evidence of fw Kuperiur authority, the authoi’ of tho Bimgvad, asserts ite reality. lie in¬ 
troduces Crielma, who is there repreBenUd os Vitdt'noWtWiih avitutrUy, saying, “ tlio 

d «ignorant 

* Ceremonies Bcligieusos, Tome TI. r>aa.«im. Jones, in Iho first Tol. of the Asiatic Tronsac- 
—■R<^c'r, pngo Voyage do Uentil, Tome 1. tions, page 2S4.>~BaM(ous, in ^hurcliiira Col- 
page 163.—Voy^ede 8(umo»t, Vol. I.pago 41 lection, VoL IIT. pusfin.---Niouholh in ditto, 
h n^.—namilton’s Travels, VoUh page 370.— VoL II. page 184.—Fryer’s Travels, page 179» 
Fietra della Voile, p^e 6^, 'William &c. 
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«ignorant • believe me, vrbo am invieible, to cxiat in the visible fonu under wbich they 
see inefAnd ibo learned translator of the Bhagvad is of opinion, tlwt it was one of 
the aims ^ that work " to induce men at least to believe Ood, that is, the Supreme God 
“present in e vcr^ imago before which tlje^ b^t” Between depraved opinions entertained 
of the Divine Being, and dejiraved practice, there is a necessary and inseparable coimeo- 
tion. Those opinions originate from corruption, and he who nuikes a god for hiinsell‘ will 
certainly contrive to receive from him an indulgence for his corrupt pro^Ktusitica Hence 
fdl the scandalous and shocking proceedings, of which some intimation has been given m 
the preceding pages. If we suppose the origin of the erroneous notions in question to 
liavo been the allegorization of physical truths, or of the powera of uoture, still if the 
inventom had not ceased to be shocked by lust, fraud, and robljoiy, would they have 
stamped those qualities on their gods, and chosen extravagant rejircsontaiiuns (d them as 
badgk of religion ? In all the iMJpuhu* worship of the Hindoos, Ood i.s never sot forth 
under the idea of Holiness, “ us of purer cytw than to beliold iui({uitynor is any service 
-offered to him worthy of a mtioiml mind. The Su'fyrc'hic GndhtH indeed neither tcmide 
vor honour mnoug the 'pe<yphi; iluj few Braluuiiis who recognize his being, do not supposo 
him to concern hini.solf with the affairs of the world ; and the better conccptiuriiS wJiicU 
they have of his nature, (though the rays of original trutli scJittci od tbi'ough tJieir system 
are ovcnvbelnicd in the nnvw of jK»lytlu5i.mi and idohitiy.) they hold as s})ecu]atioiiH, 
which tliey conc*^al fi-oin the multitudf, nml in prjictiee ojqxwc. So that tluj indulgence 
in immorality, whicU we have seen fo be carried to such a length, in not the perversion 
and dtJgeneracy of tlieir system, but its very cKsence. 

Uiuestrsiined however as the llindoas ?iro, with resiH*ct tf) immoral licence, they gain 
little satisfuctiou fn^m their n'Ugion with regard to those things wliich aii\ict tljcm most, 
namely, naturtd evils, and the interests of the present life. They do not consider out* Mind, 
one Power, ns governing theunivor.se ; they arc distractwl la a multiplicity of deituM, who 
are not roprasontt'd :is acting in unifwiu ct*mf*rt, hut often as at vurlanw. It must 
gcuomlly tlierorore be an uncertainty ainoug them wlu'thcr tho tidelar deity wluuii they 
have chosen is able to protect them ; whcthci* the juayers of tJicfr enemies may not 
prevail; whether other deiiit»<, wliom they do not ntshluously wjrve, limy not injure them ; 
though they inultipl}’^ inventions to persuade themselves, smd otbem. of the pre-eminence 
of their respective peculiar deities: and tlic followcia of V'ishnow uiid Eswara arc, uutin's 
account, in mortal opiKisition to each 

They invoke, iudoetl. partioular dci( ie,'* for pnrlicuJnr tilings, (with ceremonies of the mo.st 
aboifitnable kinds, in which iho vvoinen arc pre-cinin<ujt,) ujid tlio.v) of tin* suliordinatc 
chisjJt.i arc ]»erhapsnot to Ijo tiiunicnili'fl. But aftiT all, they think it licst, »'«peui:iJl_> the 
lowiT castes, to oraloavour so conciliate evil .spij'its likewise, to diiprccatc tiieir malice, .and 
implore their fricndsliip. 'Jo t-nc oftljem^ they sacrifice, on the festival <lcdicaf-e<l to hj.s 
honour, goais and builaloes, jn.sicnd td'a man, the .scOTifiii} which il i.s .siiiil wan formerly 
otfeix'cl; at winch time also some of his dclutlod votaries vem wont to throw thom.selves 
before bis profissional c:u*, that by being < riiMheil umh-r it tlicy might receive a liappy 
death. The ]n*m:ticc stUl common, of swinging by Inioks hxctl in the nmsi^les ttf the Uick, 
and attached to 1 'ojK‘a, winch with a lever rai.-o the bmlv to a c«»nKid«‘mh1e height, is jier- 
turimal in honour of this malevolent spirit. 'J’liih is the .sa.m‘ deity tlc'crihcd hy SoTierat§ 
aa a goddess, under the name of MariaiuL*. who. Im sayv, was ji mo-st infamous woman, 
guilty t»f all wirts of cruelties; but ian* body, after Ibe ln-ud had been <lcservcclly severed 
from it, being ro animated by an evil spirit, she K now, under this <lecapitsiteil form, 
greatly feared and 8ervt‘d ly the lower Indian.s on (he toaisl of t'oromandcl, jiu< 1 bv tiie 
Parians in partieidar, who jait her, he add.s. ahove <-od. 

Another moilc of hononrlngtluur deitic-s is ei>mmon in tho.so prj)vinet‘.s wheretlje Maho- 
nicflan inv.vdei-s tiovor fuilv -ittlcl tl.euM-'vi 'frisq's of pro.stit,utis arc attached to (lie 
jMigotlas ; they arebronglitnpas the servants of the idol. iIutkviti it-- prin-essions, and make 
|»art of the establishment of tlio phii*e. 'The ao<*essioii of such aiixiliarii's to a religious 
institution, and tljc liclief of their being cv( n in an cnviahle state Jis h> aiiotlicr world, arc 
justified by the legendary merit of one of their order, who i.s related lo have Iweii visited 
by Deweiider, kciqwr of the celestial rcgion*<, in the form of a man, ami lo have shown 
great fidelity la him. Let this notorious fact dis-hm*, wlicjlmr the impmity of their 
dtiti(i) and teiuplc.s luis any eonneetioii with iminoin’ily in iiractice. 

llie Hindoomytliolog)'has not only the. t('ndency ofilircctly vitiating the heart, but givc.s 
ouch false notiousof Jiature,a8 must cnvcIoj*u the mind iMgros.Hjgnomnre and error, and thus 
8trongtlieiitliedominu)uorKuperstiLu)n,aud i{.sattciukntvici*s. TheirleiigcndaiyaUcgTical 
historiuBof the creation of good and evil spirits, ami saints, with theirwars and actions; of 
the elwieni.s, the seasons, and tho planets, all of vvhieh are por8onilioi.l by tljcm, have e-mic 
nt lepgtU literally to he ivceiv cd ly the viiluar. wlio thus scriomly believe that the sun and 
moon arc animated beings, or Dewtabs, and that wlmu tiiey arc c<lip.scd, two evil spirits, or 
dragons, have seized them. On sueli oW5Uia»m> thon'fore viust multitudes h.vvobeenusisllo 
resort to the rivers for the ])uiqK>s« of ablution niul prayer, to beat the water, ami make 
hideous noises, in onlcr to induce the di-ngons to relinquish their hold. Bernier witnessed 
a scene of this sort at Delhi, in tlio last ct‘ntury, of wLicJi h(i has given a striking descrip- 
tion.|| The pco{>lo in our (settlements do not seem no w to he so loud on these oeeasion.«<. Tiie 
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learned among tlie Brahmins know hotter; hnt if th^ have for more than two thonsa&d 
years persisted in keeping the vulgar under suoh absurd deception, they are very nnwoithy 
depoutoiies of sdenoe. In the luowledge of the globe they seem to be themsmves grossly 
defective, maintaining a scheme of geography imaginary and licUeuloiis, the ofibpiing (nt the 
same genius as the mythological legends. The extravagant errors of the Hindoos respecting 
visible nature tend to r^der their aunds less apt for tlie perception of moral tmtii* 

Besides the consequences of idohUtiy, which are universal, the very appeai'ance of the 
Hindoo idols in general has a tendency ft) degrade the worshippers; they are hideou^ 
ugly, with many heads, arms and weapons ; with great teeth and eyes, and terxifio oounte- 
nances, ot a black colour; many of uiem smeared with oil, and smiling strongly of it. 
Th^ are d^ut in nj^rrow dark rooms, and the apprc^h to them is through obseuiitiy 
and silence. The scandalous obscenity others h^ been before hinted. Figures of the 
monkey, the hull, and of various other animals,%re often placed around, and worshiped 
as the attendants of the superior deity of the place. 

Of the innumerable, strange, and anrie ceremonies,'g^tures and postures practised by the 
Hindoos in tlmir worship, no full description can l»e given. They are vaned according to 
the rules of different sect^ and the fon(u<» of individuals. The account contained in the 
Ayeen Akbeiry* of the JPoc^^, a form in daily and ordinary use, will give some idea of 
them, and horaly foil to excite commiseration for the deplorable blindness of the peopK 
is divided into sixteen cmmnoniea After the worship|>er has performed lus 
** usual ablutions, with the Sindehya and ffovmiy he sits down, looking towards the oast 
« or the north, with lus legi drawn up in front; then taking in hu hand a little water and 
** rice, sprinkles the idol, thinking that he tliereby be^ns the worship of God. Next is 
“ the Kulsh^Poojah, or the worship of the couch-shell. Lost is the Gwnta-Poojah^ which ii 
” plaistering the bell with sandal wood. When he has perf(»rmcd these Poojahs, ho throws 
** down a litdc rice, and wishes that God may be niui.ni^ted ; thus for includes the first of 
** the sixteen ceremonies. 2. He {daces a table of nictid, or any thing else, as a seat for 
“ the deity. 3. He throws water into a veasel, to wash lus foiotstC{)S. In Hindostan it 
“ is the custom, that when a superior enters the house of an inferior, he washes his feet 
“ 4. He sprinkles water thrice, to represent the idol rinsing his mouth. It is also the 
** custom n)r an inferior to bring to a superior water tf> rinse lus mouth before meals. 

** 3. Sandal flowers, beetle, and rice, ore offered to the idol. 6. The idol and Ids seat are 
“ carried to another sjmt. When he tak«i in his right liand a white conch-shell full of 
“ water, which he throws over the idol, and with his left rings the bell. 7. He <lries the 
" idol with a cloth, roplaces it upon its seat, and drc&ses rt. 3. He puts the xenar (a 
“ sacred thread) upon the idol 9. He makes tlic Icushck (lines witli a compisition of cow* * 
" dung, f(jc.) upon the idol, in twelve places. 10. He throws over the idol, flowers, or 
" green loaves. 11. He fumigates it witli pei*fomo. 12. He lights a lamp with ghee 
“ (clarified butter). 18. He place« before ilio idol, trays of food, lU'cording to his ability, 

** whicli are distributed amongst flic by*standers, as tlie idol’s leavings. The 14>th is call^ 
** nuTOs^r, which is, worshipping God witli heart and tongue ; and strotehing himself at 
" full lengtii, with his face towards the ground (this prostratitm is called dundowt) ; tlicn 
“ he lays hin^lf m such manner that his eight mcmliers touch the ground, namely, the two 

knees, two hands, forehead, nose and cheeks; and this they call ttJuiatanff. ,7'Aces kinds 
" of pnwfrorions arc also ‘fierfortmd to great mcti, 15. He compasses the idol several 

times. If). He stands like a slave with his hands uplifted, and asks permiHsion to 
* depart. There ai*e particular prayers, and many different ways of nerforming tlicse 

sixteen ceremonies; and others believe that only from tlie nintli to iJie thirteenth are 
** indist^sablo duties. Exc^ptiiig aSonny-^ay and a Sooder, all oilier Hindoos perform 
“ this roojah thrice evciy day.” 

Fifthly; The spirit of superstition extends among tlie Hindoos to every hour, and every 
business of life. Tlie particulars recently stated, though striking, give no adequate 
idea of the univorsality of its otieration; and to follow it through all iU influences, would 
be an endless task. Some further illustrations may however snflice to confirm tlie existence 
of such a spirit, and to jirove its powerful and incessant influence over the minds of this 
people. Aflecting, in a variety of ways, their understanding and their conduct, it must 
also enter, in no mconsiderable degree, into the cmistitution of their moral and national 
character. 

Tlie Hindoos, it has been already ol^rved, are afraid of evil spirits, such as are dmiomi* 
nated among ua, daemons and genii They bdieve the world to abound with tlicm; every, 
Utile district has its haunted places; and ]>ersons who pass them often, make some offering, 
or render homage to appease and oonciJlate the residii^ genius. Many are the devices in 
use amongst thnn to fortify themselves against the assaults of these mali^ant beings 
which they apprehend on smaU oeuaaions as well as on great; for when a Hindoo yawns, 
he performs a short exorrism, to prevent the deemou from seizing that opportunity of 
entering into Ills body. Fossessions ore most firmly believed by them, and the appearance 
of them U not at all uncommon. The persona ore evidently convulsed and agitated in an 
extraordinary manner; they declare that a sjnrit has seized them; and there is seldom 
reason to think them insincere In making such assertions, because the oircumstanoe happens 
to servants, and others, who MMite, and the usages of the country, hardly ever meddle 
witii the curious arts. The BOtifm of apparitions, is also very fomilutf among the people 
Their legends countenance it, and riiear iron^naiions, weak and inordinate, multiply rela* 
tions of this kind. It is supposed also, that the ^Irltsofthe dead have access to the living, 
in various ways, and may io them go^ or evil Witehoraft is tuuversaUy bdkeved, aiM 

pnotM 
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pnotisad among theKn. Eveiy village has one Or more female professora of this ar^ 
irizairdB also abound: iliese are dreaded, accused, and resorted to, as was 4e case in Europe 
in tbe daric a^ But in Hindoj 
eevand uis of divina^on, aootl 

well known and highly regardt ^ ^ __ 

ibey are all explained and eanctioned in the Shost^ra. The Tedes, wo know, enjoin the 
horoscope to be drawn at the birth of a and this is constantly practised. The 
Magistrate, among the Hindoos, was hound always to have skilfol astrologers and sooth¬ 
sayers about liim. The code iiui)ose8 puniahinent upon any one ^norant of astrology^ 
who dmll presume to ptudict misfortune to the Magistrate. No affmr of importance is at 
this day undertaken witliout consulting a soothsayer. 

Incantations also, which form anoSier very large branch in the occult arts of tlm 
Hindoos, ore amply treated of in the Vedes, and in practice ore universal Tlieir object 
is unlimited; to procure all good, and avert all evil 

With inoantations, ma^ be ciassed the endless variety of charms, spells, talismans, 
Mnulets, and other inventions of this nature, of which no individual, small or great, of all 
the millions of the Hindoo race, is destitute. Tho confidence reposed in these things is 
wonderful It Is a part of the duty enjoined in the Hindoo code to the sovereign, ^Uliat 
“ he keep magicians, men who can cure by spcilB," upon which iar more reliance is placed 
than on medicine. While tlie writer of tliis i^etch was in Hindustan, he saw in one 
morning, two fine young men, the pupils of a suake-ebarmeT, lying dead, in consequence 
of their uiidoubting confidence, that ike spell winch he had taught them would render the 
poison of the serpent innoxious. Presuming upon tliis spell, first one and then the other 

f irovoked a most venomous snake to bite him, and in two hours they were both corpses, 
eaving d^titute families Unsuccessful instances of this sort do not ojien the eyes of tho 
peopla They are referred to irregularity in the application of the siiell, and do not 
im{)cacli the efficacy of the art 

As a further illustration of this vast system of imposition, the following transcripts are 
made from the Ayeen Akbeny*, the work it is to be remembered, of a man of the 
first eminence for talents, rank, and information, who was born and passed his life in 
Hindostan. 

Sou, 

“Is tho art of predicting events, by observing in what manner the breath issues 
“ through the nostrils. The breath comes out of the n<»ti'ilfi after Uircw wnya First, 
when it comos mostly out of the left, nostril. Tins tlicy nttrihute to the inHuenee of the 
** moon, and call a-dda and ehamiarvavec. The w^cond, when it issues most from tho 
“ right nosirll, which tliey attrihutit to the influence of tho aim, and therefore call 
" mtrrej'na'i'Ge and piwjda. The third is, when Imth nostrils breathe equally. Tho 
“ follovring is the c^er in which the brcatli ought to pa^ thmigh the noso ;—from perva 
** to the third iith, chandernaree, and ihu same number of days soorejnaree, altoiuately 
throughemt tbe month : others make it weekly; thus Sunday, Tuesday. Tliureday, and 
“ Satunlay, soorejnarw; and Mon<lay, Wednesday, and Friday, cbandurnarce. Others 
“ maintain that it is remilated by the sun’s couiue through the zodiac, Aries beginning 
with tbe soorejnarce, Taurus with clianderaaree, and thus alternately through all the 
“ signs. All the learned of tlie Hindoos Ixdievo, that if a man bimthes diflerently from 
** one of these three ways, some misfortune will befiilhim: if the irregularity lasts two 
« days, a quarrel will ensue ; if it contiunos ten days, some misfortune will iKjfal him ; if 
“ fifWn tiays, he will have a severe fit of sickness; if for a month, his brother will die. 

Otliers sj>cak thus of the irreguhirity of breathing; if for a day and niglit, soorejnaree 
“ is in excess, the person will die at the exjiiratiuu of a year ; if it lasts two days and 
nights, he will live two years; and so a year for every day; if the excess continues for 
" a montb, he will die at the end of the ensuing month. For the excess of chandernareo, 
“ they say, if it lasts a day and night, that person will have a tit of sickness at the expi* 
“ ration of a year; and according to the number of days he vrill bo so many years sick.” 
The manner of predicting evonte by the knowledge of this artf. 

" If any one com«* to inquire whether a woman who is j)rcgnant shall be delivoKKl of 
" a boy or girl, the person who is to answer, must examine iho nostrils of the ipiestioner ; 
** if he breathes more through one nostril tliaii tho otlicr, and stands on that side, it sliall 
“ foreiei a son ; but if he Irnppcn to plac« himself on the opfiosite side, it shall indicate 
” tliat it will bo a daughter; If ho breathes equally tlirough both nostrils, there will be 
“ twins. Some believe that if toe questioner stands on the soorejmuree side, it will be a 
boy; and if on the chandomareo, a ilaughter; and that if the breathing bo c<iual, it 
denotes an hermaphrodite.” 

“ If an inquiry is made concerning a prson who is sick; if tho questioner stands on 
“ the soorejnaree idde, the si^ person will die; but if on the chandemarce side, he will 
“ ivcover.” 

** If it be inquired whether or not an enemy’s s^y will come; if the questioner is 
“ chandemaree, and stands on that side, the aamy will come; but if ho is soorejnaree, and 
stands (m that side, it will not come.” 

“ If he inquires concerning peace and war; chandemaree implies the first, and sooroj- 
narco toe iask" 

AkWi 
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■ Akcji*, “ ‘ 

“Teafites what incantations are advontageona, and what are hurtful; what will 

improve tlio nadejatanding, incream rank and foHnne, cure diseases, eubdne vnemiet, 
“oemcut fidendshijis, insure the conquest of countries, and advance the success of 
“ government.'’ 

SnoooTOt, 

■" Is the art of discovering what is now happening, and predicting future evente hy 
“ observing iA«,morions of bWa This is an art in which many Hindoos are skiUed." 

“ The learned Hindoos discover liiddca things hy means of fire things; 1, Astrology ,— 
" 2, Sur, —3, Shoognn; —1, Keymd, which are omens learnt hy Uirowiiig dice,—S, Sam- 
“ di>g, predicting from observing the fonn of ilie limbs, and their motion, and the lines 
“ and moles on the body.” 

GaetoJ, 

“ Is the art of repealing certain incantatiims tor recovering a person who has lieen stung 
“ by a scoipion. or snake, or any other venomous reptile, 'riis is done by repeating his 
“ genealogj' and praising liis ancestors, which obligre the animal to present itself. Hie 
“ following is a woudeifu! feet. When they Iiavo caught an old snake of a particdlor 
*' species, they repeat eerbrin incantations, and then make it Into n Brahmin; when the 
“ poison takes eiiect, the Bnihoiin continue* for some time in a state of stupefcetion, 
“ when, upon any question lieing put to him, he gives answers whicli are invariably found 
“ to Ijc true. The Hindoo ))hUosophers Iwlieve that during the revolution of the Cal- 
“ j®wg, nothing is tnier than sudi answers. And these answers have been collected 
“ together into several volumes.” 

iKDEnJALf, 

“ Includes the art of neci'omanoy, talismans, and slight of hand, in wliioh they are 
“ wonderful beyond drecription.” 

But the esccssivo solicitude of the Hindoos about the future, is in nothing more 
conspicuous than in their regard to omens, signs, lucky, and unlucky days They carry 
this attention to n limgtli almost iiuusslible. 11 interim* pciqn'tuaily in all the atfairs in 
which they are c<inec‘rue<l, ns Europeans wlio have to actwith timm iuive the mortilication 
to find. Kogcr, a Dutch eiergi'man of great credit. frei|ueutly cited iu this treatise, has 
given in his W'Di'k, writt.m in iho earlier jiart of tlie liust cent my, on tlie Coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, and hinco translated into fVcncli, an account of their proceedings in this re8]»ct, 
wliich BO well suits the present manners of Bengal, that wlule it fully illustrates tne 
subject under consideration, it evinces thosameu(!.ss of character, provident among them in 
distant periods and places. 

“ D’autimtl! qu’il a estd dit dans Tonziemo chapitre, quo Ics Brahmins, et autres rations 
" payeimes, prennont garde aux joui*. qmmd ils out dcusein d'aller fnire In deiimnde d un 
“ marriage, on pour le oonfmucr, il lie sera ])as pour cu snjet, hors do pvopos, dc parlor un 
“ i«‘U column on preud garde an signes ct mix clioix dos jonra" 

“ Ils n’entreiirendrotil (loint uno affaire qu'en im jour, qui, seloti Icur oomptc, est.Vm ; 
“ ct s'ii SB presi-ntn quclipiesignc ce lion jour lit, qui scion leur opinion, est iiiauvais, ils no 
“ la poursuivrent jias, oraigimnt ipio la fin nVn soit pas lioiine. Quand ils ont le dessein 
“ d’entreprendre nu voyage jiar lerre, ils avancoront souveel leur voyage, jsmr prendre 
“ Toccasion d'uu jour et d'uno bonne lieure, quoique ce. scroit vers in soir, et qiijls nn pour- 
“ roient pas allcr plus d'lin quart d'beure loin dc la ville, cidan’crtant pas eap,able do lescn 
“ em)if.'jchcr, cstant asseurez que (|Ui\iid ils ]>artcnt en une bomic beure tout leur voyage 
“ sera heureiix. Ils difteront wmvciit leur voy.sge qiielques joura, jsinr avoir un Ixm jour 
" ct une bonne beure; et il arrive .souveiit, (eominc jay dit,) qii’ils ont perdu, en attendant 
“ ins boils joura, la bomm occasion, et lo tcmi* projae. jiour avanrer leur voyage, ct pour 
" avoir un lieurnux sncccz do Inura afl'nircs. De fai,-on qu’on jicut dire, avco juste raison, 
“ de CCS ]iayeu8-Ia, co que Senegne disoit ilcs saiiats desJuifs; ‘queplusicnrs chosi*,qu’on 
“ devoit fiiirc h I'iiistant, cstoient souvent perducs, ou ne sc feisinont jamais, ii cause qu'on 

difliiroit, ct qu'on iic Ics faisoit pas cu tciiqis.’ 11 s'eu va do cette faqon nvec ces 
“ paycns-iy: oar jiendant ijn'ils atteiident asscz ics bora joura, at Ics hmmeslKures, ils les 
“ penlnnt wiuvont, et seuffreiit licauconp de doinmage ; et ec que je n’tiy pas vu seulemont 
" uno fois, jicndant que j'ay fait ii mu residence, innis dan cn an. que par io retai-dcment, 
“ ils ont iaissc passer le temps de mouson, ct ont cstd contrainta dc nwouir, sans rien feire, 
“ apras estre p.arvenu 5 ii la inoitid du cliemin dc Prgii, »Iiiniias.seri, ct Achimif. G’rat une 
“ cbose cstonnante, qu’ils ne deviennent pas plus pruderits pour I’avenir, par le dommage, 
“ et la pert* qu'ils souffrent cnntiinielleinent; qu'ils persistent ct coutinuent tousjours dans 
“ leur ancienne erroru-te,, ct inutile praetique. (Joinme cette ophiion est profonddraent 
“ onracinde cn cnx, ils n’en jieuvent pas estre divertis.” 

“ ilais** [loiir entendre kAitpanJangam (alinamuth) il fent sqavoir, commo nousnvons dit 
“ au chapitre prdeddent, que les payens avoient tientc heures an jour, ct trento houres k la 
“nuict II est d&lari dans cepanjfmgam, toucliant chaquojour de hi semaiiie, ct touohant 
„ “ chaque 


• Ayoen Akberey, Vol Ht psgo 177. 

t Ibid - - - in. - 178. 

t IMd - - - m - 178. 

£ IbM . . - m . 179. 

I Boger, Forte Ouverte, page 71. 


f The mariners concerned in (bese voyages 
wore probably Mabomedsns, the owners of die 
vcBsels may have been Ilindoaa, but both have 
this supersdUon. 
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« chaq«« heure qui se rencontre dans le jour, ce qu*on pent fiiire ax icelles avec bons succei. |. 

♦* ct ce qu‘oii doit laisser.*’ ^ No. 1, 

** 1. Que le dimanche commen 9 ant an lever da soleil, la premiere heure est bonne pour n 
« toutea sortea d’affaires de discours, ou de cotiseil.” ^ 

** 2. Si l*on entreprend quelque affaire, qui ap|K>rte ordinaireiuent du profit, elle succAiera of the HiadSf^ 
** bien, et apportera dii profit.’* 

** S. Si i*on entreprend quelque affaire pour en rccevoir du profit, elle ne succAlent pai 
“ bicn.” 

** 4. St Ton espere reccvoir quel(|ue chose de bon, I'enetny joiiira de ce 

** II y aura du profit & faire merchandise/’ 

** 0. 11 fait bon cdldbrer une feste, ou entreprendre quelque chose concemaot joye ou 
" doctrine.” 

** 7. Traitd touchant femmt^ suceddera seion le dcsir.” 


** 6. La marclmndisc ne donnera point dc profit.” 

** 9. Comtne en la sixieme heure.” 

** 10. Ce qu’on entreprend nc suceddera pas bicn.” 

^ 11. 11 est tnauvois de prendre tnddicinc,ou de faire quelque chose pour le rontentement 
du corps.” 

” 12. Qui cherche victoire, il luy suceddera bien.” 

<* 13. It fait bon d’acbeler des vaches, des bestes, Ac.” 

** 14. 11 fait bon de prendre quciqu’un & son service.” 

** 15. 1) est mauvais d’eutre duns une luaisoii neuve, ou de visiter quelqu’un dans sa 
“ maison.” 


** Ifi. 11 est l)on dc commcnccr quclqui'S tnaisons, village, ou vilie.” 
“ 17. 11 n’est pas bon <rentreprcridpc un voyage.” 

“ 18. II est bon de visiter Ics grands.” 

** 10. 11 est boil de fiiire des images H i’liuniicur des pogmien.” 

** 20. II est mauvais d’entreprendre quelque chose.” 

21. Celuy qui pensp gaigner quelque chose, sera trom})d. 

« 22. Celuy qui entreprend une bauiille, la perdra.” 

** 23. II est Ihm) dc rechei'clicr I’utnitld.” 


24. II fait bun se battre.” 


23. 11 fait bon pitmdre conseil dc quelqu'un quelque |)art” 

26. La marchandise n’apportera pas <)e gain.” 

** 27. Qui aura la connuisMiucc d’une femme, aura un enfant.” 

” 28. Tout ce qu’oii cnircpreiulrn, rdussira.” 

** 20. Celuy qui entrepieiulrn qiu lque cHom; dc plantage, aura bon succez.” 

30. 'Pout ce qu’on souliaitcru nupamvant, nc succAlern pas bicn,” 

“ 11 ira lie mesme lu nuict, d’ltcure i!i lieiite, juMju'uu soleil levant.” 

The other days of the week, and the .sixty parts into wliicli each is divided, are detailed in 
the same strain ; and thus every half hour is marked by soinciliing specific to be undertaken 
or to be nvoidcii*. How much the nffuivs of life, and all rational considerations about them, 
inust lie interrupted ; how much the {K>or people, who arc enslaved to this sujienniliun, must 
be harnsscHl by it, may c.iaily be conaeivM. 'I'hey seek relief from everything, and fear 
everything extx'pl the Supreme Lord. 

But this IS not the only yoke imposinl upon them. Their ceremotiinl defilements, pollu¬ 
tions and uncleanlinesses the* ways in whicli caste may be stained or lost, tbe methods of 
'piirificatjoii, the ivgiilations concerning food, the manner of dressing and eating it, the 
ceremonies at births different ages, at inarnagcH and deaths, all these multiplied beyond 
eimmeration.witii u prodigious calendar of ImrtlicnMniie festivals ami fasts, constitute a mcxit 
grievous bondage. 

A 8crupuioit.s Hindoo cannot go forth from his house without being accessible on all sides 
to danger!, from omens and ilefileniiMiis. lie must jirocecd every step with fear and cir- 
cuniS{K‘clion, lest some caluuiiiy slumkl come u{)ou him. Dustf shaken from fiesh, from 
a broom, a garment, or Irora divers animals; the touch of a burnt net, u crow, a cock, 
** a hen, a rat or mouse, un cuuucb, u washerman, a limiter, u fishernian, a gamester, a 
distiller, an ixcciidoner, a ttinner, u dealer in leutiier, an oilman, and of any sinner;” 
tltei>e are K>mc of the tiuinilold ways in which b) coiimct, by acciilcnts, or bv the arts of 
others, personal {xillutions may lie contracted. Tlic ceremonies which respect iKe article of 
food alone, might form a volume. Many kinds of provisions arc totally forbidden; othcni 
become, in particular ciroiimstanm, unlawful; and lliosi* wbicli arc allcmetl may lie defiled 
by n tbout-umi contingeiicit's. Tbe vessels used In pre{)arlng foml, il toucliei! by one of tbe 
lower caste, are defiled. The sinuh.w of u chaiulal, (u pei-soii of the bu.se caste before men- 
tiuned,) passing even over water, defiles it. All things useable, liquids, grain, metals, silks, 
Gotiuiis, vegetables, domestic iitcn&iis, the caith itself, are liable to pollulion, and the 

remedies 


* A few articles in the detail are curious avantagea que dcr..‘iffim‘toJ»,” (supposed to be 
cnuiigU to be noted. lliesauic as Amrita, ilie ueetar of the gods.) 

** Celuy <|ui entreprendra quohiuc chose au ** II fait Uoii lirusler Ics malades, ou Ics couper. 

** dtaaraniage tic son prockain^ cela Iiii reussira. “ Celuy qui cherdu’ chose pourtromper, il no 

“11 fait bun,entre| TcnAtcitnemunrnmftffaire. “le reeontrern pas. 

“11 est bon, d’eiitrenicadre quelque chose, “Qui veut entrep.endre quelque diotf, tes 
“ pour doiincr do ia orninte a quciqu un; celuy “ inoniies mouront.” 

" qui manmi du poison, il en rccevra les nirsiuc f Ayeen Akberry, page 242. 
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lb. SrtlttA irnae « nrine of a cow,” ore a wry n-w m "™ •■—=' 
of BmIo ^Im Arifc a tiy in oWutiOTS nod oeromonioo, x\ui which ii kwt ihm 

Bwidei the time J 8„d that which mint be rfwa to the renMcal of 

attrndmg to tte lucky J Vue Suaf preecribed, anJ a Itill greater number 

oonlracti^ defilmei^ there me y ^ appinted for ^ cnAi eppeert, 

fi^m n handled in the year, ««i d-f «w « general earn. 

felly obsereed. . . jj; |*ar the aocumuiated eeilo, iraMral and 

It « not, howewr. enough that Urn ^ ialleii gTar- 

ficliliouit, of feeir pr^nt 'tale e discovered whatever mta done by men in 

“by "h-eYseya AbulJ^ri . fir «cA erbaej. 

It ilTroSeVhTlhfrrte alwayTten more discretion than rigour, in the exercise of the 
• a'it'h^Rv^^^ hut the invention itself is so singular, as to merit some 

The rr’Ti.'sSwded intoand distinct examples of each are given in the 

^^From^dira"exaniples tho'Howiiig^only shall lie selected, as being short, and affoiding a 
sufficient explanation of the nature, and possible extension of this new species of taxation. 


DiEKAflKfi which are PmnVhinenta for Cmuisa in a Fobmeh StatBs 

** laemeness U a puniahment for having kicked a Brahmin.*”—CWre, Let him take one tolah 
** of gold, in the form of’a hor8e> and (a^w it in cfiaric)f; and give food to one hundred 
“ and eighty Brahmins.” 

“ A fever is a punishment for kilfing an iimeoent Klieteree.—Cara, Repeating one hundred 
** tim^ Uitt incantation of Mahndeo, I'tN'ding thirteen Brahmins, and sprinkling with water 
“ tl)e image of Mahadeo one hundred tinn».” 

“ A cough is a punishment for kiUing a Brahmin.—'Oire, Making a lotus of four tolahs of 
** gnldy and after ro{>eating c'ertaiii incantations, performing with it the ceremony of the 
** Howm, and giving it to a righteous Brahmin.” 

"A woman whose huslmnd dies liefore her, in her former state was of a groat femil}', 
" which she left to live with a stranger, and when he died burned herself with him.— 
** Cure, She must puss all her life in austerities, or put an end to licr existence by burying 
** herself in snow.” 

** A woman who has only daughters, is punished for having possessed a great deal of pride 
** in her former existence, ami not showing pro{>er reaped to her husband.—Cure, Besides 
■* ornamenting a white ox with gold, See., she Is to satisfy with food one liutidred Brahmins: 
** or she must make ten mu&hes of gold, in the form of a deity, and after performing certain 
<* incantations, give it in charity, and feed fifty Bruhlinins.” 

The review of the Hindoo religion siiall lie closed here. Whatever antiquity may be 
justly ascribed to that religion, whatever acknowlcdginenls its mysterious writings may am- 
tain of one Supreme Being^, and ,of some of His perfections, whatever mixture of moral 

principles 


* Ayeen Akbcny, page 2+3. 

t Ibid. - - 2+r. 

X Ibid. • < 268. 

9 liiid. • • 167. 

I The Institutes of Menu establislied the doc- 
Uiiie of suAcrings foi sins comniiited in afuriner 
stat'*, atid dcKoribe both the signs by which those 
sins mny be discovered, and the expiations which 
must bern •di'fortbeiu. Some passages from that 
work will further illustrate the doctrine. 

** If a twi('e>born man, by the will of God in 
** thin world, or fr(}in hU natural birth, have any 
** I’orporeuI mark of an expiuhie sin eomnitted tn 
** thi» or a former tXaU'% he must hold no inter- 
<> course with the viituous while his itertanee 
** remains un|>orfornied.'* 

Some evil minded pers nSfforsins c> mmitted 
** in this life, and some for had nctioHs im a pno 
** ceding efnte, nufler a‘morbid change in tbeir 
" boflirs.” 

** A stealer of gold from a Brahmi^ hat whit- 
lows on Ids nulls; a drinker of ^irits, black 
“ teeth } the slayer of a Brahntin, a marasmus; 
** liio violat .r tif his guru’s bed, a deformity in 
** the generative organs; a malignant informer, 
« fetid utoors in his nostrils; a false deti^tor, 
stinking breath; n stealer of grain, the defect 


” of some limb; a mixer of bad wares with good, 
'* some redundant member; 

** A stealer of dressed grain, dyspepsia; a 
stealer of holy words, or an unanthorised reader 
“ of the scriptures^ dunibuess; a stealer of clothes, 
iepnisy; a hone stealer, lameness.^ 

Pen.incc, therefore, must invariably be per- 
** formed for the sake of expiation ; since they 
who have not expiated their sins, will again 
I spring to birth with disgraceful marks.'* 
j Institutes of MmUy page SIS. 

*f It is doubtless veiy pleasing to discover the 
recognition of this grand principle, tlie foundation 
of all true religion, even under an immense moss 
of falsehood and superstition; but some persons 
seem to have thought, that in ascertaining the 
existence of this principle in the writings of the 
Hindoos, or in the opinions of their learned men, 
they had substantially vindteated and established 
the religious character of that people; making 
little account of their idolatry, which is practised 
by the Brahmins, they represent to bii no more 
than a symbolical worship of the divine attributes; 
and which ai admitUng among the vulgar the 
idea of subaltern iotelligenoes, they represent to 
arise Bom the veneratbs paid to the elemente, 
wbid) we thought to oontwn a portibn of God, 
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Bri;n(rali( «g|gp>« fimnil InMnjpnwd iii it> MdomicM (fiw mtbout nme cammt of tlii* Uiul 
it wopM be (« eonititute • retuwa for crealoret, endowed with »ny then of reawoii 

end oohMieMe) « p1ldl% .*K>eai% tbet i(i geoerst i^in ii in theoiy nuxt depraved; end 
that it i« B niMm wMph, Wt)^ reduiced topradtioet nnden abortive tiae few moral prineiplea 
origin^; admitted lute It; not only toleratee, but neoeewrily coanteoancee, and encoit- 
tagea, tlw moat extra^ant and abandoned wickedneaa. The manners of >ome of the Broh- 
miM wlw pan their time in going through the ceremonies of their religion, or an indolent 
qiplioatiaD to their bodis, exempt from the concerns of (he world, and therefitre unblack- 

Cinsd Wlfh tllA r.pimM cn mmmmn *KnMk •Mneeea nM^Sews WMn«nsae»n ^erowi nea nvnMveSv... 


deny theoueim in some things, but it is in order to be more Abundantly gratified in others. 
The pride of their superior rank and qaaIi6cattonB, and idxive all, of their supposed sanciity, 
and the hlolatrous reverence wbidi they receive from Uie common people, render them insuf¬ 
ferably arrogant; and tliere is the grossest deviation from rational and meritorious principles 
in the conduct of both:’~4n that of tiic Brahmin, who imposes upon the people a worsliip 
and ceremonies, which he knows to be groundless and pernicious; in that of the Jogee, who 
abandons bis wife, children, and connections, to become useless and burthensome to others, 
and to himself for the rest of his days. 

The absolute dominion which this religion givra to the Brahmins, and n few of the second 
tribe, over the rest of tlie people, must aUo Itave forced itself upon the attention. No similar 
Invention among men, seems to have been so long and so completely successful. This 
succewt may be accounted for, partly, from a favourable ccmcurrenccof various circumstances; 
but chiefly, from tlie character of the religion itself. Erected upon the darkest ignorance 
and the boldest falsehood, it lias l)een tlie work of ages to strengthen these foundations, and 
to render the fabric impregnable. The iiiiderstandiiig is chained and kept in perpetual iui- 
prisonmciit, like drraded rivals fur {xmer in the East, who deprived of Uieir eyes, mid imrnun^ 
in dungeons, receive poisoned provisions tVom the gaoler s hands. Every avenue which might 


wh > according to an alleged tenet of the Hindoo 
faith, IK held to be the soul of the world.* Not 
to dwell upon the falsity of this view of Hindoo 
idolatry, which has bi-en already contradicted by 
qnotaiions from the Hhugvad-Ueehi, it rany be 
Kiilhcieiit to observe to any who lean to so Juti- 
tudmariau un opinion, an o|iini»n which FuIIk 
bvlou ticii the creed oi deism, tliat thi 

admibKioii of one or more iiupurlant tniiliK 
will not, in the least, pr<*ve the religious s}Kieni, 
or the religious pnic.tice, of any person or com¬ 
munity to bi‘ nght. llie picture of the anriciit 
Heathens, given to us by unerring authority, is 
n htriking and afTcctiog representaiioii ot tlie 
people ul whom we now speak. They held 

“ the truth in Murighteouyuess.From the 

visible works of the Cicator, they uiuiorslood 

'* his eternal lumer uiid godhead. 

Hut when they knew (tod they gloriHed him 
not as (fod, neither were ih .nkiul; 1 ut bocunic 
** vain in their ininginutioos, and their foolish 

** heart was darkened.Proftssing theni- 

** selves to he wise, they became fools. 

** And changed the glory of the incorruptible | 
“ (fod into nil image made like to corruptible ' 
** limn, and to birds, and four-looted bcusts, ntid 

o creeping things.Wherefore abo God 

<( gave them up to uncleanl'mei-s, through the lust 
“ of their own hearts, to dishonour their own 

** bodies between theniselves ;.Who 

** changed the truth of God into a He, and wor- 
” shipped and served the creature more than the 
Creator, who is bleK»cd for ever, ame 
Fur this cause, God gave them up to vile 

affcciiuns.And even us they did not 

** liko to retain God iu tlieir knowledge, God 
g.iye them over to a reprobate mind, to do 
" those things which are not convenient; . . . . 
** Being fillod with all unrighteousness.** jlomans 
I 18, 2(i, 2H, 29. 

With respect to the real tenets of the Hindoos 
on subjects of theology, they are to be taken from 
their ancient books, rather than from the orsJ 


God, are far more rational than those currently 
entertained among them, and that the grim 
idolatry of tlie Hindoos is eontemned by the 
more intelligent natives of the western world. 
Bernier f seems to have found occuMon for the 
same remark m his time, for after relating a con¬ 
ference hetuiH'ii him ami some learned pundits, 
which the iutter eiidcnvourcd t 
till grossness of tlicir ini.igc worship: '‘Voila 
(says he) sons ajotucr, ni diminner. la solution 
** qu’ils me doniierciit, niais a vous dire le vra', 
eela mo fscmhlnit im peu trdp htco eoncerie, 
a hi fhretirtiHe, ukx prix de co ijUcjVii avoit 
appris du ]iiusKiirs autre pdiidiis.”—H may 
he allowable to add here, Ihut it is of import- 
uiict* in comuiunicaliug, througli the mcdiMin 
of KuiOpCHi. tongues, the writtngv of E'sicrn 
ii.itions, not only to render thou sense with rigid 
and .iccurary, but us much possible, 
with the dres», tlie uii, the mamuTS of tlie ori- 
ginul: for it is conceivable, thut elt-gaiiec of 
language, hartmmy of pirtods, grace of coiupo- 
sitiou,and the illutninaiions of Kuropenn learning, 
may in a version, uiiinlentionaliy impart to doc¬ 
trines, sentiiuonis, or nariAtions, au eievufion, a 
K)mmetry, or a polish, vthich, in their original 
gaih, they do not possess. In this view, an 
author, to whom the world are under con¬ 
siderable obligations, may be quoted with ap¬ 
plause. 

“ In executing this work,” (says Mr. Wilkins, 
of the Inuisiation of the Heetopades) ** I hav 
upulously adhered to the text; and 1 have 

* litcfcrred drawing a pictuie, ot which it may 

‘ be said, 7 fan mppruf if n S/ram/ hkcMeM, ah 
' lam UHOtHiwtitiffdtciili theoTitjumU to 

' a flatieiing portrait where charncterislic fen- 

• tunes, because not altogether cmisonant lo 
1'hiropean taste, must have been sotrifieed to 

' the Iiiirmony of compositio". i hoAO ever 
' attended to the form of iny model, and have 
■ preserved what was originally in verse, distinct, 

' by indeuting cverv 1 no but the first of each 
distich."—Mr. ffilkmd Preface to the Ilee- 
opades, page 14. 


* Ibyw^s Histaiy d Vok 1. Diniwirudoo on the XteligioD, &tf. of the Uindoot, 

f Tiono It pigs 158. 
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V ^ to emaocipatiou, » strongly guarded. Pear is immeasurably excited, and inCeMantly 
wrought upon; not a rational fear of falling into moral evil, and o6fending the righteous 
Ifr CttlFi Btatfl Sovereign of the universe, but a fear of numberless fictitious dangers from every 

Of nature, from things real and imaginary, in every situation, and In eveiy transaction. 

^ Fear is the grand instrument by which titese poor people are held down, never daring to 

examine into the reality of what titey are told is impending over them. False hope is like¬ 
wise held out to tliem; and tiiey are taught to seek deliverance, safety, and happiness, in 
a multitude of unmeaning, fantastic ceremonies, whidi constitute a grievous drudgery, en¬ 
grossing their time, and confining their thoughts. In all these rites, and in whatever regards 
Uie otvil and fiersonal, as well as the religious Concerns of the Hindoos, the Brahmins have 
made themselves indispehsubly nece)>sary. They formed the religion, they are the sole ex¬ 
clusive depositaries oi its ordinances, they are the expounders of them, th^ are, under a 
Hindtio sovereign, autborissed to assist in the government of public afiairs, and in effect to 
control it; they are the framers and administrators of the law, they have exorbitant personal 
privileges in all the ordinary affiiirs and transactions of life, they arc the sole ministers, 
either officiating or directing, in all tiie ve>>t train of ceremonies, ulnervance^ ablutions, 
defilements, purifications, penances, and works of supererogation, of which their religion 
consists; the endless questions arising about atste, are determined by tliem. In siiort, 
a Hindm), from the hour of his birth, through the differeiu stages of his existence, in itifan^*, 
ill youth, in manhood, in old ngc, and in death, in all the relations, and in nil the cosnalucs 
of life, is subject to an accumulation of burthensome rites, with which (he preservation of 
Ids caste, his credit, and place in society, are strictly connected: nay, for his conduct in 
former states of being, preceding his birth, these ni»u!ute lords of liis faith, conscience, and 
conduct, bring him to account, nor do they resign their dominion over him when he is dead. 
Hie return he has for unbounded subjection, is an indulgence in perpetual deviations, even 
from those few principies of morality which his religion acknowietiges. It is thus that 
abject slaver}’, and unparalleled depravity, have become disiinguisliing characteristics of the 
Hindoos. 

Before we dismiss this branch of our suliject, it may be proper to meet an inquiry which 
may have licen firing in tlic mind of the reader while this account has proceeded. It may 
be Mid, If the representation here given be just, if such lie the consequences of the complex 
system of Hindoo government, religion, mid laws, how lias Hindostan fionrished under 
Umt system, os it is said to have done in ancient times ? How bos even the frame of society 
among tlm Hindoos been preserved from dissolution ? 

That country, certainly possesseil of various advantages, derived them however from 
nature, not from its goveniment. It enjoyed a most genial climate, a most fertile soil, a 
situation the most, happy for security and for commerce. But its political institutions cramped 
its natural powers; in process of time they prodiiccnl general corruption; the interests of tlic 
country, or the state, came to be no concern with people, who, excluded even from iliinking 
of public afiairs, and unalterably fixed to one rank and occupulioit, had little to hope, or to 
fear, from a change: whence it as the ancients inform us, tliat the husbandman might 
be seen colmly tilling iris field, while two armies were contending in hts sight for dominion. 
ThoM Institutions failed in effectual provision a^i^inst i'orcign invasion, in the same degree 
that they produced internal degradation; and tlie {^oplc having at length filled up a high 
measure of immorality, the natural coiix^ticnce of their principles, their northern neigh¬ 
bours, after many desolating inroads and massacres, brought them under a foreign yoke. 

But though the Hindoc» lost the dominion of ilicir own country, the influence of their 
religion and their prit^ romained. The ignorance and fear of (lie people, their terrible 
apprehension, especially of the loss or contatnimilion of caste; tlic necessity thence rMuUing 
of adiiering to the profession, and remaining in the country in which they were born; titese 
causey which the great extent of continent over which Hinduism hud anciently spread, and 
the prodigious number of tlie people professing it, upheld iu institutions (institutions which 
eventually sacrificed everything else to perpetuate themiielves) long after the transier of 
sovereignty to foreigners of another faith. Thus tlic people were held together in the forms 
of the rodfll state, by a chain, which die rude bigotry and ignorance of Uicir conquerors only 
served to faxten more strongly; and this, in a word, witli the coercive power exercised by the 
conquerors, explains why they still continue uniicil beyond the period, when their corruptions 
migiit have dissolved the frame of society*. 

* The ancient splendor of Indio, its career in 
refiaemeat, and the hs^piness resulting O^m its 
policy, have been viewed b^thc celebrated author 
of the ffiiloriealI)i9gui$ihont tiirough a inedlura 
which bath magnified them to hU apprehension 
greatly beyond their just dimensions, end guided 
his misteriy hand in the delineation of a pietore, 
far more bmiuUful than the original. In treating 
of the progreM of Krniety, one position seems of 
late to be genei^ly owumed, that men at first set 
out from die savage state i a position which may 
sometimes at least bequestionabh^ tul which in 
respect to the original inhabitants of Hindoitan, 
mubt be disputed. From this point, however, Dr. 

Robertson conceives them to advance, through a 
longseriesof internal improvements, to the bignest 
rtages of reftnement, unaided even by the acces¬ 


sion of extraneous lights; whereas it appears more 
probable, that upon the firat dispersion of man- 
khid from the plains of fihinar, where (be habits 
of civilized life must have prevailed, ihc most 
aftractivo climates would direct the lines of mi¬ 
gration, and thateariy colonics proceeding to the 
eastward, through tracts of fertile country, would, 
without sinking into barbarism, soon spread ioio 
the luxuriant regions of India, where the rich 
abundance of the soil would speedily lead them 
to the arrangements of regular society. For 
countries extremely productive of the bounties 
of nature, seem to ripen the ideui of men, in 
some respects with a quickness analogous to the 
rapUity of their vegetation; and where enjoy- 
ments are profusely offered, a oertriu degree 
of refineueat will easily taka place, and r^bts 
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CHAV. IV. 

Inquiry into the Meaeuree which mifffU be adopted by Great Britain, the ImprooeiMnlof 
the Condition qf her Abiaiic Suiyeett; and Anewereio Oiyeetums. 

WE naw proceed to the main object of this work, for the sake of which all the prccedint* 
topicti and discussions have been brought forwan),—an inquiry into the means of remedying 
disorder^ which have liecomc thus inveterate in the state of society among our iUiatic 
subjects, which destroy their happiness, and oi>st>'uct every species of improvement among 
them. 


N0.I. 

Diquiiy fOT im¬ 
proving the CSon- 
diUon of our 
Asiaiio Subjects. 


That it is in the higiiest degree desirable, that a healing principle should be introduced, no 
man surely will deny. Supposing it to be in our power to convince them of the criminality 
of the annual sacrifice of so many human victims on the funeral pile; of the profession of 
rohimry, comprehending murder; of the iiululgencx' of one class of people in the whole cata¬ 
logue of flagitious crimes, without any adequate punUhinent; of the foifeiturc of the lives of 
otners, according to their institutes, for the merest trifles; of the arbitrary imposition of 
burlhensome rites, devoid of all moral worth; of the pursuit of revenge, by o'flerings to vin¬ 
dictive deities; of the establishment of lying, fulsc evidence, gaming, and other immoralities, 
by law; of the pardon of capital olFencos for money ; of trying to purchase the expiation of 
wilful and liabiuud iniquity, hy ccrt'inoniid olKervances; and of the worship of stocks stones, 
impure and malevolent deities; no man living, siirrly, would afiirm that wc ought, that we 
are at lilictly, to withhold from them this conviction. 

Are we Iwund for ever to preserve all the enormities in the Hindoo system Have we 
become the guardians of every monstrous principle and practice which it contains ? Are we 
pledged to support, for all generations, by the aulhoriiy of our government and the power of 
our arms ^he miseries which ignorance and knavery have so long entailed upon a large 
portion of the humun nice ? Is this the part which ;■ free, a liuroane, and an enlightened 
nation, a nation itself professing principles diatnetrically opposite to those in question, has 
engaged to ^t towards its own subjects)^ It would ht* too absurd and extravagant to main¬ 
tain, that any engagement of thb kind exists; that Great Britain is under any obligation, 
diroct or iin|tlied, to uphold errors and usages, grv>ss and fundamental, subversive of the first 
principies ol reason, morality, and religion. 

If we had conquered such n kingdom as Mexico, where a number of human victims were 
regularly oflc' ed every year upon the altar of the Sun, should we have calmly acquicsci'd in 
this horrid inwle of iMitchery? Yet for near thirty years wc have, with perfect itncoticoni, 
seen rites, in reality more cruel and atrocious, practised in our Indian territories. If iiiiinan 
life must be sacrificed to superstition, at least the more useless, worthless, or unconnectc<l 
members of the society might Ih: devoted. But in lliiidostati, inolhurs of fiimi]io.s are taken 
from the midst of their children, who have just lost their father also, and by a most dialmlical 
complication of force and fraud, are driven into the flames. 

Shall wc t)c ill all-time to come, as we hitherto have been, {Xissive sficctators of this uniia- 
liiml wickedness? It may imieed well appear surprising that in the long period during 
which we have held those torritorirs, wc have made no st'rioiis ntleinpt to rcctil tlic Hindoos 
to tlie dictates of truth mid morality. This is a mortifying proof how little it has been 

considered 


of property be underslooil, though the facility 
of acquisition will not Ik' luvourable to the spii’il 
of improvement, and there may l»o vices in the 
political constitution which will nbsoluu-ly limit 
its i)rogre8s. 

With respect to the Bniminical system of reli¬ 
gion, law, and science, from w'hich the strongest 
arguments for along progressive course of rt^fiue- 
xnent are deduced, reason has of lute l>oeii given 
us to believe, that the dements of ihciii did not 
spring up in lUiidostan, but wore derived from 
a source nearer to the original seat of the pant- 
diluviau race. (See, in the Asiatic Ih'scarehes, 
the papers of Sir Williani Joucs, concerning tho 
Hindo^) Bui whatever the origin, or extent 
of knowledge among tho IJitidous might, bo, it 
was, as we have seen, iiioDO|)olized and con(*i'aicd 
by tho Brahmins. It spi'u^ little light among 
the great body of l]io^*oplc, aud it is inoorroct 
to refer to tiiowliole nation, what only the jiriiisls 
possessed and guarded as a mystery. So with 
respect to the accumulations of wealth, which the 
nation enjoying abundant produce, and having 
few wants, might at length contain, it w’ould 
Centro with tho Princes, Brahmins, and some of 
the chief persons of the otlier tribes. There 
might be numerous armies, splendid retinues and 
establishments, appertaiohag to tlio great, with 
« profusion of jewels and effeminate finery, in 

(4W.) i 


; which th(‘SC people delight; there wouM bo 
1 many superb, riuldy endowed pagodas, a.stoni>h- 
I ing for their workmanship and cost, them woiihl 
Ik> great bodic:! of indolcnl well ajqiuinted pricslH, 

I troops of buffoous, players, and dancci's, the last 
belonging to tlu^ ittmples as w'oll as the court: 
and ail these appotu’aueos, with the general face 
of a country ever verdant aii<l luxuriant, would 
strike the iuniginutioii of a Atruiigor, especially 
if hi.s buKiDoss were with the metropolis, like 
that of Mi'gastlumes, from whose superficial 
account of a country then liftle known, the 
Opinions of the ancients seem to huvu been 
formed. But there is no reason to believe, that 
wcaIiIi was dlifuscil freely through all the body 
politic ; the head aiul armu might be enhirgeu, 
but the other P^ta would retain ]u‘arly (heir 
original sizu. There is no nutson, in short, to 
believe that tho couinwn people ever lived upon 
any thing but rice, or other inferior grain ; evoi^, 
wore any thing but a cincture, or at best a slight 
half covering of ordinary cotton clotli; or ever 
inhabited any liettcr dwellings than low incon¬ 
venient huts, with matted or mud walls, and 
straw roofs. Sucli is tho present stylo, and such 
in idl probability it ever has been, not because 
the jH>oplo preferred this, but because they had 
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considered) diet Uie ends of government) and the ^ood of societj) have an inseparable con¬ 
nection with right principles. We have been satisfied with the apparent submisiiveness of 
these pcoplC) and have attended chiefl}' to the maintenance of oor authority over the country) 
and tfie niicmeiitallon of our commerce and reveuuea j but have never, with a view to the 
promotion m their hnppinesS) looked thoroughly into their internal state. 

If tlieii wc ought to wish for the ct>rrection of those criminal habits and practices which pre¬ 
vail among them, it <annot reasonably lie questioned, that w« ought also to make allowable 
attempts for this end; and it remains ther^re only to consider in what manner this design 
may lie bc«t pursued. 

shall viC r£sortg.lo the |K)wer we possess, to destroy their distinctions of costae and to 
dem(»Iihh their idols? AMUicdly not Force, instead of convincing them of their error, would 
fortify them in tlie persuasion of being right; and the use of it, even if it promised happier 
consequence s, would still be altogether unjust. 

To the use of roasou and argument, however, in exposing their errors, tliere can be no 
objection, llicre is indeed the stronm^t obligation to make those errom manifest, since tliey 
generntv and tend to perpetuate all the miserieo which have l>een set forth, and which our 
duty, as rulers, instead of permitting us to view with silent iudifi^nce, calls upon us by every 
pri^r method to prevent 

The true cure of darkness, is the introduction of li|^ht Tlie Hindoos err, because th^ 
aro Ignorant; and tbeir errors have never fairly been laul before Uiem. Tlie communtcadon 
of our light and knowledge to them, would prove the best remedy for their disordeiw; and 
thU romedy is pn>|)oscfl, from a full conviction that if judiciously and patiently applied, it 
would have great and happy eflects upon them, efliects honourable and advantageous for us. 

There are two ways oi making this ooniiniinicatlon; the one is, by the medium of the 
laiigungeh of ilioi^e countries; tlie otlwr is, by the medium of our own. In general, when 
foreign teachers have proposed to instriici the inhabitants of any country, they nave usrd the 
vernsiciilnr tongue of tlml people, for a natural and necessary reason, that they could not hope 
to make any other mean of eoinimmication intelligible to them. This is not our case in 
respt'ct of our Eastern dependencies. They are our own, we have possessed them long, 
many Englishmen reside among the natives, our language is nut unknown theie, and it is 
practicable to diffuse it more widely. The choice tlicrefurc of either mode, lies open to us; 
and wc are nt liberty to consider which is entitled to a preference. Upon this subject it is 
not intruded to pa«(N an exclusive decision here; the points absolutely to be contended for 
are, that wc ought to impart our su^Mfrior lights, and tiiuttbis is practicable; that it is prac- 
ticiihie by two wuy<i can never ()c an argument wliy neither should l>e attempted. Indeetl no 
great reu»oti appear.s why cither should be systematically interdicted, since particular cases 
may recomnit'itd, even that which is in general least eligible. 

The acquislii >ii of a foreign language is, to men of cultivated minds, a matter of no great 
difliciilty. Etulish teachers could therefore be sooner qualified to ofit-r instruction in the 
native hingmiges, th.in the Indians would Ik: prepared to receive it in ours. This method 
would hrnct: come into operation mure speedily than the other; and it would also be attended 
wiili the advantage of a inoiv can'lul selection tif the mutter of instrucU^. Rut it would Ire 
far more c<m(ined and less eflictutil; it may be termed a species of tleciphering. I'he deci¬ 
pherer is rt'quired to unroll], in iutelligihle woixls, wliatw’as Iretore liiddeii. Upon every new 
ui'C.ision he Iuh a similar labour to perfurm, and the information obtained iVoni bim is limited 
to lilt* single coininunicatioii then made. ..Mi other writings in the same character, still 
reinuii), lo those who arc ignorant of it, unknown; but if they «rc taught the churiieter itself 
thi‘y can at once read every writing in which it U used. Thus supwior, in point of ultimate 
advantagiN does the employmeiii of the English language uppi'ur; and u;mn thii ground we 
give a prefer* nee to that mode, proposing here, tliiit the communication of our knowledge 
shall be made by the medium of our own language. This proposition will bring at once Vo 
trial, Imtli the principle of such comimiuicaiion, and that mode of conveyance which can 
alone bo questioned; fur the admission of Uie principle must at least include in it the aditiis- 
.sioii of the naiTowest means suiled to the etui, which we conceive to be the native languages. 
The principle, however, and the mode, are still distinct questions, and any opinion which 
may be eutertuined of the latter, cannot aff* ct the former; but it is hoped that what shall be 
offered here concerning them, will be found sufficient to justify Imth. 

We proceed then to observe, that it is iierfectiy in tlie power of this country, by degrees, 
to itu}>:iri to the Hindoos our Iangu.<ige; afterwards through that medium to make tliem 
aequaiutetl with our easy literary compositions, upon a variety of subjects; and, let nut the 
idea hastily excite dprision, pt^ressivdjf with the simple elements of our arts, our philusophy 
and religion. These acquisitions would silently undermine, and at length subvert, the fabric 
of error ; ^nd kll the objections (hat may be apprehended against such a change, aro, it is 
confidently larlievetl, cttpnble of a solid answ'er. ^ 

'i1>e first communication, and the instrument of Introducing the rest, must be the English 
language; tills is a key w hich will open to them a world of new ideas, and polity alone might 
have imficlled us, long since to put it into their liaiids. 

To introduce the language of the conquerors, seems to be an obvlons mean of assimilating 
the conquered jxople t«> thnn* ^ The Mahomedans^ from the beginning of their power, em¬ 
ployed the Persijn language in the affairs of government, and in the public depariuienta; 
'I'his practice aided them In maintaining their superiority, and enabled them, instead of 
depending hlindly on native agents, to look into the conduct and details of public bustnen, 
as well as to keep iuteliigiblc registers of the income end expenditure of the state. Natives 
readily iramt the language of govemmeot, finding fi»t it was necessary in every concern of 
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rerenua and of jmdce; th^ next became teachers of it; and in all the provinces over which 
the Mogul Empire extendra, it is still understood, and taught by numbers of Hindoos. 

It would have been our interest to have followed dieir example; and had we done so on 
theasaumption of the Dewannoe, or some years afterwards, the English language would now 
have been spoken and studied 1^ multitudes of Hindoos throughout <mr provinces, llie 
details of the revenue would, from the loginning, have been open to our inspection ; and by 
Aiciltty of examination on our part, and difficulty of fabrication on that of the nsitircs, mani¬ 
fold impositions of a gross nature, which have b^n practised upon us would have Iieen pre¬ 
cluded. An easy channel of communication also would always have lieen opfii lietwcen the 
rulers and the subjects: and numberless grievances would have been represented, redrcaied, 
or prevented, which the Ignorance of the former in the country languages, and tlie hindrances 
experienced by the latter in making their approaches, have sometimes sufiered to pass with 
impunity, to Uie encouragement or new abuses. We were long held in the dark, Ixitli in 
India and in Europe, by the use of a tedinicai revenue language; and a man of considerable 
judgment, who was a member of the Bengal administration near twenty years .since, publicly 
animadverted on the absurdity of our submitting to employ the unknown jargon of a con¬ 
quered people. It is certain that the Hindoos would easily have conformed to the use of 
Enfflish; and they would still be glad to poraess the language of their masters, the language 
whmb always g^ves weight and consequence to the natives who have any acquaintance with 
it, and which would enable every native to make his own representations dirccaly to the 
Governor-general himself, who, it may be presumed, will not commonly, henccfortli, }>o chosen 
from the line of tlie Company's servants, and llierof<»re may not speak the dialects of the 
country. Of what importance it might be to the public interest that n man in that station 
should not be obliged to depend on a medium with which he is unacquainted, may readily 
be conceived. 

It would l>e extremely easy for government to establish, nt a moderate expense, in various 
parts of the provinces, places of gratuitous instruction in reading and writing English : mul¬ 
titudes, especially of the young, would dock to them; and the easy Ixioks used in teacliing, 
might at the same time convey obvious trutlis on different subjects. The teachers should 
be persons of knowledge, morals, and discretion; and men of tins character could impart to 
their pupils much uaetiii information in discourse; and to facilitate the attainment of that 
ol^t'cr, tney might at first make some use of .the Bengalese tongue. The Ilindoos would, 
in time, become teachers of English themselves: and the employment of our language in 
public busing, for which crary political I'ens-on rainains in full force, would, in the course 
of another generation, mam it very general throughout the country. There is nothing 
wanting to the succctss of this plan but the hearty patrunagi} of government. If Uiey wbh it 
to succeed, it»can and must succeed. The introduction of English in the adniiiiistration of 
the revenue, in judicial proceedings and in other liusiness of government, wherein Persian is 
now used, and the establishment of free schools for instruction in this language, would 
insure its diffusion over the country, for the reason already suggc8tt*d, timi the interest of 
the natives would induce tlicm to acquire it. Neither would much confusion arise, even at 
first, upon such a clmngc; for thora are now a greal number of Portuguese and I^iigalnie 
clerks in the provinces, who understand both tlie Hindostanny and English languages, 'i'o 
employ them in drawing up petitions to government, or its officers, would lie no additional 
baraship upon the poorer {xx)p!c, who are now assisted in that way by Persian clerks; ami 
the opportunity afforded to others who Imve sufficient leisure of learning the language of 
the ^vemment gratuitously, would be an advantage never enjoyed under Mulioniedun 
rulers. 

With our language, much of our useful literature might, and would, in time, be commu¬ 
nicated. The art of Printing would enable us to disseminate our writings in a way the Per¬ 
sians never could have tlone, though their compositions had been as numerous as ours. 

Hence the Hindoos would see the groat use we make of reason on nil snl)j(>cts, and In all 
affairs; they also would loam to reason, they would become acquainted with the history of 
their own species, the past and present state of the world; their affections wouhl gradually 
become interested by various engaging works, composed to rcconiinend viitue and to d<;ter 
from vice ; the funeral mass of their opinions would Ih: rectified; uiid nlxive all, they would 
see a better system of principles and morals. New views of duty as rational creatures would 
opim upon them; and that mental bondage in which Uicy have lung been liuldea would 
gratlually dissolve. 

To this change the true knowknlge of nature would contribute; and some of our easy 
explanations of iinlural philosophy might uniiouhtcdly, hy projarr means, l>c‘ made inl« lligiblc 
to them. Except a few nrahtiiins, who consider the concculinent of tlu-ir Uarning a.H {unt 
of Uufir religion*, the people are lotally misled as to llic system and piienomettu of nature; 
and their errors in this brunch of science, upon which divers important concluaions n^i, 
may be more easily demonstrated to them, than the absurdity and luLsehood of their nutlio- 
logical legends. From the demonsirution of the true cause of eclipses, the story of itttgoo 
and Ktelo, the dragons, whuVhen the sun and the muon are obscurec! ara suppeseil to I c 
assaulting them, a story which lias hitherto been an uriicle of religious fuith, prinluctive 
of religious services among the Hinduosf, would full to the ground; the i-einoval of one 
pillar would weaken the rabric of falsehooil; the discovery of one palpable error would 
open Uie mind to^&rUier conviction; and the progawsivc discovery of truths, hitherto 
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j- , * unknown, woqlS diraipatc as many superstitious chimeras, the parents of false fears and false 
* hopes. Every branch of natural pliilowipliy might in time l)e introduced and diffused among 
Mf« Grant’s State Hindoos. Their uiidersttnndiiigs would thence be strengthened, as well ns their minds 
of Society in Alia, informed, and error l>c dls|>eiled in proportion. 

But p(‘rhaps no acquisition in natural philosophy would so cffoctunlly enlighten the moss 
of the people, as the introduction of tiic principles oi’ tnccluinics, and their application to 
agriculture and the useful arts. Not that the llindof^ are wliolly desUtute of simple 
mechanical coiurlvance.s. Some inaniiracttires, wliich depend upon patient attention and 
delicacy ot‘ hand, are carried to a conslilcrable tlegree of perfection among them; but for a 
series of ages,* perhaps for two ihuiisand years, they do not appear to have mode any consider- 
' able addition to the arts of life. Invention seems wholly torpid among them ; in a few things 

they have improved hy their interauirse with Europeans, of whose immense su|>eriority 
tlicv ore at length convinced; but this effect is partial, and not discernable in the bulk of the 
pe(>ple. I'lic scop<' for improvement in this respect is prodigious. 

What great accessions of wealth would Ih^ngul derive from a people intelligent in the 
principles of agriciilture, skilled to make the most of soils and seasons, to improve the existing 
mmies of culture, of pasttiragc, of rearing cattle, of defence against excesses of drought, and 
of ruin; and thus to luelioruic the quality of all the prwUiCi* of tiie country. All these arts 
are still in infancy. The husbandman of Bengal Just turns up the soil with a diminutive 
plough, drawn hy a couple of miserable eattle; and if drought parches, or the rain inundate 
the crop, he has no resource; he thinks he is destiiieil to this Ntiffering, nml is fur more 
likely to die from wont, than to irlieve himself by any new or extraordinary effort. Hor¬ 
ticulture is also in its first stage; the various fruits and esculent herbs ivitli which llindmlan 
a)x)unds me nearly in a state of nature ; though they are planted in inclosed gardens, little 
skill is employed to reetaim them. In this r«.s|K*cl, Hkewisi', we might communicate informa¬ 
tion of material use to the comfort of life, ami to the pivveiition of taminc. In silk, indigo, 
sugar, uud in many other articlc», what vast impnwements niiglit ha effucicd by tlte introduc¬ 
tion of machinery. The skilful application of fire, of water, and of steam, impnivemenls 
which would thus immediately concern the interest of the common people, would awaken them 
from their torjwr, and give activity to their minds. At present it is wonderful to sec liow 
entirely they resign themselves to preeedent; nufom is the strongc'Si law to tliem. Ft>lhwing 
implicitig seems to he instinctive with tiicni, in snud) things ns well .ns gre.u. The path 
wliicl) the first passenger has marked over the .soft soil, is liodden so uiideviatingly in ail its 
curves by every succeeding traveller, that when it is perfectly bcnteii, it has still only the 
width of a single track. * 

But titidoiibtedly the most imporiaiit communication which the Tliadtios could receive 
through the medium of our language, would (>c the knowletlgc of our religion, the ptinciples 
of wl»ich are explained in a eleiir, easy way, ui various tracts circulating among us, mu! are 
completely conUunetl in the ineslimable tolutne of Scripttne. 'riience they would lie in'ti urted 
in the nntnre and perfections of the one trtie OtMl, and in the real lastoiy of man, his creation, 
ln{)sed state, and tho moans of his recovery, on all which points they liold false and extravagant 
opiiiion.s ; they uoidd srs* a pure, eompiete,and peifect system of morals and ol duty, enforced 
by the mort awful sanctions, and rccoinmeiidetl by the most inieresting moUvess; they woiiitl 
learn the accountnbleness of man, the final judgment lie is to undergo, an<i the t icrii.d st.'itc 
wiiicli is to follow. W'hcrever this knowledge .should he received, idolatry, ««ith id! the rubble 
of its impure d< iiies, its monsters of wood aiui stone, its fiiise prlucipIcK mid corrupt practices, 
its dcludvc liopes and vain fears, its ridiculous ceremonies and degrading superstitions, its 
lying legi'iids and fmtidnieiit im)>osilion<., U'oiild fall. ’J'Jir reasonabie .service of liie only, and 
the infinitely perfect God, wotild he eMiihiished; love to iiim, peticc and good-will towards 
men, would he j'elt as obligiitoryqirimiplcs 

11 is not assorted that such eflects would lie inintediale or universal; hut admitting them 
to he progressive, and partial only, yet how grc.it would llie ehange be, and how happy at 
length lur the <uitwaul pio^p.'iiiy, ntui interim] peace of society ninoiig the Hindoos I Men 
would Ikj restored to the use of their reason; all the advantages of happy soil, climate, and 
situation wotilii be ol)sei've<i and improved; the comforts aiu! conveniences of litc would lx? 
increased; the cultivation of the mind and rational intereonrse valued; the people wtuild rise 
in the scale nl human beings; and as they fnimd their character, their suite, and llmir comforts 
improved, they uuuhl pnxu more Inglily the seem Ity and the h.lppine^^ of a well ordered 
M>ciety. .Snell a cliango would correct those sad disorders which have been described, 
ond for which no otlicr n aiedy has been pmposed, nor is in the nature of things to be 
found. 

Desirable as it miisllx- tluil ‘uch animating pro'pecis weic realized, and leasonable ns the 
grounds on \rfnch they are laid out are presiiniid to bo, it is nevertheless probable that 
various obiections, tnoie or Iim jilauMble, may lx.* started against all tiint has been advanced. 
These objections, os /ar a& they are r(>rcs(.>cii, rfiull now be distinelly met; am! it is hupixi that 
upon examination, Jiuiie. of tln in will be found to |x>sscss tli.it stiUlance and validity which 
we are entitled to require in arguments opj'Hiaed to a scheme resting on principles the most 
incoutrovei'tilile, and having lor its end the most diffusive good. 

Kiiist. The plan here proposed, presenting so new an association of ideas, so atrauge a 
revolution, as the abj'vCt Beiigalcwei using the language and the liglit of Eiirapo, may upon 
tlie very .suggestion of it, he treated as in its iialuie idkf'viihnari/f and ahurd. 

But this woulii be the decision of prejudice, rather than the conrlitkion of mature reflec¬ 
tion and reason. If tlte character oi* the Hiiidmis proceeded only from a physical origin, 
there might be some foundation for thinking it unallerahle; but nothing is more plain than 

that 
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tiiait it ii;fisi^ f^MtSjr'iV'ilDond ;««iip^',ad^&ate tO,tjie,e^C( nrodoeed: ^iboai otqwi 
thcrefoK cani^ %e[mo^ tllak’ eii^i will iKa«^,.(itid ‘n^ (mcijilc; {intl.iiiodTet wSl pn> ’ 
duoe new «ondmt awl a did^Wt ohantuer. It u !liini>ait«&ad)k ',Vi infert ,t]iBt beeaUse die 
Ilindood or to namv ^Ke term, tbe'Beuji^alpBOt'are at {Werait lowifi their Ktuimenti, oon- 
<hu^ aitde^ diey tnast liiptign tera^ so. o^ot h^ume%m the ^t state in any 

pei^Ie. mat TFipeotcto improvement in arts, th^ woiud, nnddr didtrat circumstanoes, 


ummiinfti 


to refiBemetrt; o(tdtrftdiot« satiltan hypothc^; cMfcorctiug to wMdb; ought vBHio 

be goifig nakedt to be fading on aeort»,a»d iiaerifiding btiQtas ViotionMii tile Drttid^ groTea 
In .Vfbat it ndw ofTeredl is nodiing mxe than |t‘ propiM f^r the fur^er ^liUtatiau of 
a ^plrv 'who bag very early made a oonsidemlde progn^ in improvemmirbutwho^ by 
denbentte atj^d tue^essml plans of fraud and imposiuon^ irendered 6m atationary^ iben 
retrpcpacie. llieteoodtiderttuons alone, forbid ufitoatBume, ^t if U»y were release from 
the (urkbest and .ttupe&cdon of ignorance and euperstitiion, the human mind could not 
8iiMngtbcmi;regaid some wdinary degree of elaatidty; or that if %ht shone np<m thoa* 
they vtonld atill' be incapable of teeing or judging for themselvea Let it however be again 
olMarved, diet die argument n^intained here sapjpotct only a ffradual change* If we bring 
into immediate ooatratt, the preBent ttaU! of the hi mdoo^ oud Jhllt paierai, accomjdUhment 
of such a chango, tacidy nnking in our comparison, a long senes of year% and of slow 
greidve tronsidont, we shall in<leed form to ourselves a picture of egregious contrarieties, 
but it will not be a just representation. Nothing is contended for, which cannot be supported 
from die nature of znau, and the experience of ages. 

SsooND. Nearly allied to the objection now considered, is another which some persons 
aoquiunted with the Hindoo character and habits, and poasibly apologists for them, may 
deriTe from the attachment of thiU pet^h to their (non modee and customs. ** may it be mid, 
** the Bengalese are not to be reckoned below the i^ch of instruction, and incapable of nw 
perceptions and views, still their attachment to long estabiiBhed opinions and usages, is so 
** rooted, as to form an imaperabUt obstacle to such an innovation os is proposed; and diere- 
** fore the scheme may at least be regarded as xmpraciicaMe.** 

Is tins argument, however, quite phiiosoplucal ? Must it be granted, witliout fdr trial, 
that tliere is un; portion of the human race, upon which reason and science can have no infirs- 
ence, which is doomed by nature to perpetual ignorance and prejudice? It is true that the 
Hindoos have a strong predilection for their syiitein; but still it must be roincmbercd, that 
in t]te bulk of the peome, this is a predilection consequent of a privation of light, and riveted 
by tile errors which ^knoss generates, not an attachment which has reslst^l the light, or 
Ims ever been tried by it. Many Eurt^zeans have implicitly adopted an overstrained notion 
of the immutability of Hindoo opiiumiB in matters of religion, and of the obstinacy of the 
people ill retaining tlieir own practices, even in civil life. But if we look to facts, wo shall 
nnd that a variety.of sects have prevailed, and still prevail, among them, 'fhe rise, espe¬ 
cially of the SrehSf a new religious order, numerous and powerful, who have abjured the 
Brahroinical faith, is sufficient to evince that tlio Hindoos are capable of considerable doctu- 
ations of opinion* Hitherto indeed they have more commonly fluctuated only from one 
delusion to another; though it must be allowed, that the system of the SeekSf if the acebums 
which liave been received of it &re accurate, is comparatively simple and mtional; and we 
cminot without wonder behold a set of Hindoos castii^ off at once, m the heart of their 
oooiury, the whole load of Brabminioal incumbrances, and as it should seem, renouncing 
poiyiheiHm and the worship of images*. A sight ffir more pleasing has also been exlubitea 
to us, in the conveniion of Hindoos to die divine religion of the Gospel. Tiiose were not 
encouraged by an a4hod protection, or actuated by the prospect of coni^uest, which may 
have stimulated the followers of the Seeks; hut in opposition to the allurcmonts and terrors 
of the world, they yielded to conviction, and rendered homage to the truth. This Important 
iaot, which is perfectly established, it may suffice barely to state hcr^ since there will l)e 
occasion, in speaking to a following objection, to which it more pointedly applies, to enlarge 
upon it. When we read of these things on one hand, and ou the other of the oxtremi- 
ties which Hindoos have sometimeit oudured Uirough the bigotry of their Mahomedan 
masters, or from the pressure of misfortune, rather tlian submit to apprehended contamina¬ 
tion, what is the inference fairly dedumblc from these dissimilar views but this, that wbeiher 
the dread either of dishonour in this life, or of degradation in the next tranranigratioa ; 
whether resentment, or the idea of acquiring distinguished merit, were the principle from 
which these people suffered, still what terror could not induce tliem, misguided os they were 
by false notions, to retinquish, they yielded voluntaiily to reason and peiwuasion. 

If wo now turn to instances of a more familiar nature, in tiie affairs of common life, here 
too actu^ experience will inform us, tlmt it hi not inaupcmbly difficult to induce the Indiatis 
to depart from old cstahUshed practices, mid to adopt new ones. One or two cases of* 

C omment m^piHude and notoriety will suffice to conflrm thisppsition. Baw-silk, as is well 
wn, lias been for hmny yi'ars a great article of commerce in Bengal The natives had 
their own methods <ff winding it, and much aitaohmont to tlu^ meiiiods, defective as they 
were. The India Company attempted to introduce the Italian mode of winding this article, 
a mode more complex, bat far more perfect; they have completely succeed^, and that 
mode ia now practised in parts of the country. So u^n with respect to the culture and 
manufacture of indigo, which the skill and imlustry of Europeans have, within .{him last 
• ^ , twelve 
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twelni jreara, iDtrdduced into Rengsl. and boTO now rendered on immenK ntkle of omn- 
mene b^em tfaat eountty and Europe: drr mtim, though pOHeeaed of the indigo piant^ 
from which their dyent .-extraetcd a vci^ inferior eubitnoee ibr domeatii: porpoaeii, ^Id the 
ealrintrof it rather in (j^teem, and had no Men of Stott modee, and .aiat.*ca 3 « orannu- 
'£iotBre, ef which the EnnqSeant gme them example* j Inn them oxaiBjptea ;fte;r now he^ 
to follow on their,own tKSOomit, and thtwe i* reason t» helieee the fUnchK* will come in tbr 
« dbue of the produce o( tide article in the .London marfcete. Be it'tndtno^edged then, 
ito they ane now incnrious, and withont lore of leamingi' ycc anlee-it t^0i^»t«re»t, and 
they wifi attend to new discoveries; make it ea^ for them also to ‘^i5E%lish lan¬ 
guage, and they will koquire it; them proB^leimprovwnenti-w'eglieaiture and 
arts, and they will imitate them; make it m snort tiieir interest, and .iriy miy they not 
become 61 rime students, and even teachers of natnnil philoabphy? . , ■ 

Isst not the idea be hastily treated a;! ohnneriool, if wo add dutt -the India Onopany 
possessing die revenues of a great country, might veiy beneficially for themselves and that 
eonntiy, set the example in introducing such unprovments. it wonldfae won^ of ftem to 
turn dieir attecdon to this ihutful subject, to employ skilful ardatsof various kinds in asoer- 
talning what improrements are practicable, and in carryi^ plans fin them into execution. 
Were such a derigo to be taken up, with doe zeal, by die Company, and tbeir goternments 
abroad, the expense and labour wwd assuredly ^ repaid in the end, probably by specific 
returns, bat certainly by die augmentation of the apiculture and commerce of the country, 
and the general elfeets upon society. In like manner, if tfierihe EngKth baigmye iegm loie 
affumi, seminaries; trith suitable apparatus, were instituted, for gnitoitons instruedon in 
natural philosophy, and premiums assigued to those who sboidd excel, young persons, bodi 
Hindoos and Mabomedans, would become students and candidates; and if diose who were 
found competent, were at length to bo taken as assistant tcaohers, with suitable salaries, 
such a meaaure would prove a new and powerful means of establishing this species of know¬ 
ledge. If a kind, patient, and encouraging conduct were observed towards the Hindoos; 
that contempt widi which Europeans in genend regard them, restrained; and thrir first 
inaptitude borne with; it cannot be irratit^ to expect, that in things which come home to 
theu business and interest, which respect the truths of nature, and the improvements of 
art, such a conduct should be productive of sucooss. Many of'the Hindoos and Mnbomc- 
dsna are brought up to the ready practice of writing and accounts; and persons of this class 
might be more easily carried on further. 

Tnian. It may be objected with more plausilnli^, that the Srahmint, tg tbeir detmuinal 
ojipositim to innovatiowtt whuJi would so essentiaUg t^ect their itiierats, would grevent the introdw^ 
tion or tuecets of them. 

It is certainly natund to suppose, that they could not look with indificrence upon any 
attempt from whieh theg might cgtjtrehend dmger, to that system whence they “ have their 
“ wealth,” their honour, aud thrir influence. It shall be readily admitted, tberefore, that 
ugott ang eeriims alarm for the stability of those distincdoiis, sow opposition as should be 
within the power of that order of men might lie expected. But though it will be proper 
to oOBsiuci- die effect of diat opposition, and the force of the objecdou grounded upon it, 
we must previously maintain that it can constitute 110 reasop at all against ciideavouring. 
by prudeiitaud pacific means, to make the truth known; for to admit this, would be tomake 
the rcsistauce ot those who profit by abuses, an ailment for oominniug to. tolerate tlieiii, 
and upon the some principle, Cfarisdanity bad never been ptopagated. 

'in objections of a priidratiai or polidoal kind, it is one main design of this piece toonpose 
answers founded on considcradons of a like nature: and we venture ^believe, that if the 
cause here pleaded for, rested on this ground alone, it could have iiotbn^ to four. Rut the 
employment of political arguments does not oblige us to dceline tile use of others justly 
applii^le to the'sulgeet; aud upon the present oocasion, it would be strange to omit one of 
decisive weight, which flows from the v^ nature and principles of Cbtisdanity. 

The diritte authority of that religion, its unrivalled excellence, and iucomparable fitness to 
promote the happiness of man, its whole tenor, and many particular nyunotions and encou¬ 
ragements which it holds fertfo impose upon those who profess subjection to it, the duty of 
contributing to diiFuae, by all proper metiiods, the kuowle^e and infinenee of it in tlw 
world. Ko man who takes the Gospel os die standard of hu reasoning, can for a moment 
dispute this position; to deny it, would IW virtually to deny the authorito of Christ, and 
therefore it will not be expected, thotw* should enter hero into the proof of a position whidi 
rests upon the tritth'of Cnrisdanity itself, ‘ But affirming as we nn^ witli perfeot right, the 
validity of tliis argument, it will ifpply to communities as weS. as individoals; the duty is 
irioumwiit npon, diis uasiun, and it is augmented two-fold by the addition of that which we 
uric to tiieUnisguided Pagans who arc become our subjects. 

Haring ameried the f^eytrd due to this impertant aigumeut, let us proceed, in tin- next 
place, U> examine how thr the present objeotiou is warranted.in ascribing so great an efiioacy 
to die oppositioB of tile Brahmins; or, in other weirds, to inquire into the extent and pro¬ 
bable amount of tbrir counter-action, stiff eup/toeif^ their reeistanre to be stronglg ereitrd ; 
for here it will be pro(ier to remark, that in general whore they si>e no iudieadan of pmmvtim 
they are not likely to feel any alatiP. As the more learned and ingenious ef them lead a retired 
'life, inattentive to nuvrltieb'rio the rest, chiefly men buried m worldly concerns, possess 
du! oonfidciice which often bolongt to deluded ignorance. They know that tlinr system is 
hold by iiumerans nations. They bebeve flmm their legends, that it olwsys has been, and 
always will be sa Tbey poness the same spirit as that Pi^in votsiy of eld, who felt 
himself quoting a fact of nnivenri notoriety aud authority, sufficient to sppesSe 0 popular 
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ears of ttwl ps^le. they may be reedy secretly, if not to nee the language of the conceited 

Atheniina, yet tn*^ with a more anoiont scoffer, « what do those fteblc Jews?" StiUleBs 

will tha.pMplelie apprebensivo about oonseqiioDoci. Arid wJnilt "things oontiune in this prortog the Oca- 

eta^ it will be the bnaineoa of Chrisiuu ,o«iclierB to coniine themselvos chiefly to the 

positive declaratione of the Gospel, giving no occasion for an iiriinrtitiOn which indeed tliey "'®“‘ . ■ 1 *““' 

ehould never wish justly to incur, that of being '‘blasphemers^’' or resorting to abusive 

language hi t^nslciiq’ of the Hindoo gods, or the Htudoo obsurditiaf They have greater 

themes ; ■ temperanoef righteoueness, and judgment to como i"—the noble topics teou^t 

forward by St. Fan] to the superstitious Athenians. “ God that made the world. 

>< the laird of Uoaven and Earth, who is not worshipped with men’s hands.who 

« dveth to ail, life, and hroatb, and aU things.in whom we live, move, and have Our 

“ being...... And that forasmuch as we aro the bffhpring of God, we ought not to think 

“ that the godhead is like unto gold,or Sliver, or stone craven by art and man^ device. 

" And the times of hhis ignorance God winked at; but now comraandeth all men, every 
“ where to repent; because he bath appointod a day in whinji be will judge the world in 
“ righteousness; by that man whom he hath ordained; whereof bn hath given assurance 
" unto all men, in that he hath raised him firom the dead.” 

If by such doctrines as diese, or the fruits of thes^ resentment and opposition should he 
provoked, let as now oousidor what the almost activity of op)>osition so stimulated could 
odeot. Usually true roligiou has been comliated, and false religious have been upheld, eitlier 
by fraud or mrce, or by both. What artifice, impostoro, misrepresentation, and vicious 
indulgonoc have not been able to effect, persecution and the coercion of the seoular power 
have been oalied in to nooompHsh. False religion shuns fair examinatiou; before this test it 
cannot stand. iSnoli is tile force of truth, that on the first promulgation of Christianity, it 
prevailed gainst all the deceits, impositions, ignorance, prejudice, and prescriptive autfaerity 
of the ancient superstition, aided by the utmost cruelta that tyrannic governmonts coulid, 
inflict. Novi in the present cose, the Brahmins will not possess the instrument most effectual 
fur the support of religious error and imposture, diat is the power of the sword. They may 
be able to strengthen indist>osmou to new opinions by their personal iniluence, by ai^iig 
themselves of traditional reepcct and existing liahits, by venting calumnies, by denouncing 
spiritual judgments, especially that most furmidahie of their punishments, loss of caste; and 
it shall he granted, that those expedients may be sufiicient to narrow the avenues, aud retard 
the progress of trutlu Such ohstructioiis are to be contended witli only by fiatient persevo- 
ranesi, maintainoil on Christian principles. But with these expedients; the means of'opjiusition 
end; luid if alt such means have nut prevented many Hindoos, even of tlie superior orders, 
on the Coast of Uoromiuidel, from embraeiug the doctrine proacfied by a few humble Euro> 
peuns, without natioiuil or local consideration, why should it be thought that pious, discreet, 
intelligent tearhers. should have no success in Bengal, where die full estahUshineut of our 
authority must at least seeme the national religion from open contempt or disrespoet. In 
lliat country, Iho grosn absurdities of llealheniani have never yet t«en clearly eximsed, aud 
their abettors would find themselves extremely at a loss to defend by argument, assamplions 
wholly destitute of evidence, internal and external. Indeed how U it [n»sible to justify to the 
ouinmon sense and imperfect uatural ligh t of meu, ihe monstrous aotioiis ascribed to the deities 
of die Hindoos, the unmoral tenets establlshedhytlieliindoo system,andtheimmoralpracticos 
wJiieh they are used to sanctiun ? These things could not sliuid helorc tlie pure aud heart- 
searching word of which rocommended hy the lives of tliose who declared it, could out 
fail 10 make a pow^il impression; especially as the lliudoos, who easily sup(Kise ^e authen¬ 
ticity of other systems of religion, (thus with Pagan latitude concluding tlieccrtaiuty of that 
whirii they hold to bo peculiarly assigned to tlieiu,) would nut be iiiclined to eoiitruvert tlie 
truth of ours, and thcrcfoTC would lie reduced to the task of proving that their own is of 
divine authority. And tlie great differen'ie between tliis kind of contest, aud tlie religious 
connoversies which Iiavo usually prevailed in Europe ought to ho considered. For here the 
dispute lias commonly been, wliieli of two contrary systems ur tenets was the right one, and 
ontitlod to general nccoptance. But the lliudoos do not wish for proselytes; tliey cannot receive 
any; on the other hand, Christian teachers neither able nor desirous to resort to any kind 
of compulsion, would be confined to a quiet exporiuon of the truibs of their own system, 
and of the errors of Heathenism. From such a state of things no violent contention cuuld 
easily arise. If finding excummanic.vlion insifiScient to deter Hindoos from embracing 
Christianity, the Brahmins should attempt to follow with persecution those who had beau 
cuavected, the cairn interposition of die civil government to prevent such an infraction 
of justice and go^ order, would be sufficient. And if natives acknowledging from con¬ 
science the Chmtian revelation at the haaard of sacrifices which tile confesuoo of it might 
require, were thereby rendered more honest, more taitfaiiil, and upright, would this be any 
injuiy to sodety 1 Need we ask whether it would make thorn better servants and agents, 
make them more useful and valuable in all the relations of life I Would not such persons be 
a real aceresion to European masters; and must it not he supposed, that men prutessing 
Christianity, whose interest would bepromotod by employing such converts, would not reject 
them, upon a principle which even .Paganism could not justify, tliat is, because they luul 
lioncsdy followed tiicir convictiatis i la tiiis way the great terror of excomuiunication would 
be obviated; fur it is in the loss of employment, the want of suluistence, and protection, tiuit 
its great evil consista.^ Bet it not be said, tiud auch views might tempt natives bypooriaeaUy 
to Bsaume the profesuon of Chrisfianity who would afterwanu disgmee it. Tfaa truth is 
( 44 &) k 2 to 
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ation. even wh^admitted in its strongest form: toat is, in anppoai^tj^^t qofstion 
mnecting religion to be brought into early and dbwt conwmj^ Of ^-a eoUuioa of 

r ^^lLe!^, for some eonsiderablo time to ^e. too proUbnitomityi observa. 

Uifaioh have been adranced, be reasonably doub^ ; anf if tte more gtodnid proee« 
here SU. a process by the oonoumng extension of the luigbshbingtiage, ja^d be ftl- 
d^^ddhfonaf aids witf, in the mean wbUe, arise to too argumont we maintain. That 
for instance, and the employment of tlic lai^ge ra pnbhc baamess, cannot bo dis- 
mited by the Braliminsi for how could the^ deny the oame obedience;to our government 
which ttev formerly yielded to the Malfimedan, and m a matter op ythijto^k^M .atdcly toe 
±lr^t=e^to decide? Bnlminstbemselm have ™ken Sogliah for a,century 
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alao joined. The true system of natural phitoiqihy, demonstrable as it la to the sight by 
machines, could bo ooinmunictted to the Mahomedans, thronjdi whom it would have a wide 
difibnon, even if the Brahmins could prevent all flindooa from attending to it, which is not 
to be ima{to>ed; nor could such an ox^dient Occur to them until to* progress of light bad 
made an impression. That progress it is probable, would operate silently with jpersons who 
would not choose to encounter toe painful feelings attendant on the dereliotioii of caste; and 

am ^faaai vavsaw* vwa»ls/ima samwr MwsMs^ l>«sfMeaasaI salisatasMs as/K'/ati toV/aifVA salessaaat « svasnslaaal 


I imnies. 

Fourth. It may possibly occur to aomo of the readers of this tract, that the JhyrtuffWK 
^ jMhot many ttf whom ^jeak Mnylishf are netKrfhelfss etiU a vicious arid con^mfdihle race. — 
Ihcre are amonp; them, it must he admitted, many who oannot be cleared from this im])uta- 
tioiL These men descendants of the Portuguese soldiers and frcediootors of a rude age, 
and of the lowest Bengalese women, bora in the meanest stetion^ dispersed under govern* 
ments fore^ to thetn, admrtcd by no other e)^ of society, commonly without education, 
retaining only the errors of the Roman Cathedte persuasion, grow up in ignorance, immora¬ 
lity, and snperstition, like the Heathen around them *, and if they know the English laiigunge, 
it is but imperfectly and colloquially. They cannot 1>e roferrod to us iiiip(H.*imens of the 
effects of Christiani^, anymore ^n some of the Indians of America, for they understand 
and possess Itardly anything of it beyond the name. But there is another description of 
persons ranking under the general denomination of Portugueik*, more rc^speotable; persons 
of some education, who are clerks, traders, or merchants. Ihcso are often men of decent 
lives and tolerable information; they are, in some degree, an improving set of people, and 
have clearly profitted from tlieir acquaintance ai)d intercourse with Europeans, particulaWy 
the English. Kow the proposed plan of communicating instruction to the Hindoos, through 
die m»liuin of our language, does not suppose that the vilest outcasts ai society are drat to 
be selected for die purp<w, or diat u new name inorely is to be imparted, but that men of 
substance and consideration, tneli cmiployed in the affairs of governmet^connected with the 
revenues and with the administration of justice, will procure for tlu^ children, if not for 
themselves, the knowledge of a tongue which will then be necessary in transacting business; 
and that the instruction to be conveyed by this, or any other v^iolo, sliall be important 
and practi^. 

Fifth. Asodier objeedon may arise from tfte result of the direct attempts vthioh have bem 
rtusde to cnliyhim the ffindoosi by the preaching of the Christian religion: It has been said 
by some, t^t the euceess of tuck aiUmjtls has been very smali, and has been coJifined to the 
Porriors and othere if the lowest castes. 'Ibis statement is, in the first place, very erroneous; 
and in the nexi» to infer from it the im{^actibiU^ of extending, by any efforts however 
strenuous, by any means howovmr prudent, and under any circunurancra however ikvourable, 
the influeuce of Christianity in Uindosti^, would be altogether illc^ieal and fallacious, 
tattle stress shall be laid here upwi the attempts of Roman Catholics; fi>r it must be con¬ 
fessed, riiat though they made ntuftcrow converts, they too ofien cmly riianged one set of 
ceremonies and images for another. Yet it must also be admitted, that the Homxsh establish¬ 
ments in Eiit^ have sho^ a teal in this mauer, much superior to that of anv of the 
Protestant nations; and th^ Xavier, who traversed a great part of tlie coasts and iuands of 
India, about the bt^inniim of the sixteenth century, and appears to have been a pious 
indefsrigable man, planted the Gospel in various places, in a way that m^t have led to a 
large extension (ff it, if his labours and seal had been well seconded. The efforts nf the 
Dutch to estabUsh CbruttanUyin their Indian settlements, as being made under circumstances 
more similar to our own, may .di^rve ^ater attention. There was, in the earlier periods 
of that republic, a very. UauSihlir'spirit in the government at home for the promotion of this 
{ffneet, and the number of native Christians in thrir colonies abroad was very consider¬ 
able ^Idieus, the author of the History of Ceylon, a person of great credit, who was 
one of the Dutch mimsters diere in .the lut century,, and wrote from his own koow- 
tedge, has stated that ki the yeaf 1668 , the Chnsfians in the province of .daffna-, 
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oortn^y pRtdnoed aemft! letters from hie correepondeutef Mi^:g§,nt following furtbor ^ 

aobmiaii l3id state of Chrisdanity in the Outcb poMeseionB f^lon. ** Mr. Herman 
** niniiter of the Gospel at Coltmibo, wntes* that i& die jrrormce of JatTnapatnun), 

** tmhontiRolodiDg Manaar, wMch appertiunt to it, there are, aocdrdiug to the last compu- 
** tadon and the list sent thence to us, one hundred s^ fbr^*one thousand four hundred and 
u Christians, who have five pastors to tshe care of thettv” The same Mr, Specht, 

in another leUer from Odumbo, dat^ Januaiy 6th 1688 , laya, **the number of converted 
** In£ans, who have embraced Cbristiamty, Is in the space of four years matly increased; 

** for the provinoe of Jafifnapatnaim, aul:gect only to the Butch East Inma Compau;^, hath , 

*' two hundred and seventy'^ight thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine inhabitants; 

^ among whom there are Indians professing to be Christians, one hundm and eighty-eight 
«thousand three hundred and six^fourf.” Another very respemble aulhonty of the 
same period informs us, that the Dutch East India Company maintain in the Judies, 

** thirty or forty mimsters for the conversion of poor Infidels, who are under ^ir dominion, 

** and aro at the annual expense of 10,0001. for this purpose, and have hereby converted 
** immy hwidred t/unutadM of them to ^ true Ckrietian faith ; and for the further propu- 
^ gating of it, have lately erected a college in the Island of Ceylon, in which one place only 
** they have above eighty tliousand converted Indiana upon the roil, for whose use they print 

bibles, catechisms, and many other books!.” 

Ihe Dutch Company however, it appears from recent inrcamatioii, never could get a su/h- 
oient number of ministers to undertate the work of propa^ting the Gospel in timse coun¬ 
tries, or even to serve the churches which hod been founded in them; and in later times, the 
funds allotted for the support of those churchy «id of die clergy there, have Unin more and 
more curtailed; so that from want of labourers, of maintenance, and zeal, Chrisiiauity has 
greatly declined in most of tlic Dutch settlements, through the course of the last fifty years. 

Nt^urer to our own days, the single Protestmit mission which has been seriously prose¬ 
cuted, that of the Danes at Xninquebar, under the patronage of the English Society for 
promoting Christian Knowlcd^, though extremely limited In its funds, and aided hy little, 
if any, ten*itorial or commerci^ infiuence, iias produced solid and valuable effects, not 
among the lowest castes only, but among the Brahmins and Pandarims, {>erson8 of die 
highest order and greatest knowledge; and some of the convicts luivc UieinsclvcH bteome 
useful teachers to tneir countrymen, 'I'hrre lias been rince the beginning of this century, 
a succession of zealous missionaries at Tranquebar, who by no other means than preaclung 
tile truth and exposing the errore of Heatheoism, have won multitudes over to the faith of 
Christ, and formed several respectable churches on the Malabar Coa8t§. Ultc congregations 

of 


* The inhabitants of Jaffnapatnam are Mala- 
bars, known to havn eonw; originally from the 
continent, and are a distinct people froratho Cin* 
^ese, wlio possess die rest of the island, and 
follow the religion of Boude, or Bhoudda, whom 
the Brahmins tg^ as a imretic; whilst some 
learned Europeans are inoliued with great ap- 
poanmee of reason to behove, that his religion, 
which prevails over many eountries of the lUst, 
is suire ancient in India than the Brahminical 
system. He is mentioned by Jerome^ Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and other authors of antiquity, and 
is now held to he the same as the Sommonaeo<h>m 
of Siam, the /be of China, and the Saca of Japan. 
See in thefirst volomeof the AsiaUcTransactions 
a eurious and learned pi^r, which has relation 
to subject, by Wiuiam Chamberty Esq. 

A premature mid lamented death has since 
deprived learning and society of this excellent 
man, who to ui exquisite skill in several Oriental 
languages, joined a very uncommon knowledge 
of Asiariemstoryaudmanners. ButtbesoquoUties 
were in him only themes of inferior praise. He 
exhibited, during a long residence m India, ia 
ail his relations, employments, and intcrcoaroes, 
a conaisteDt and d^tinguiefa^ example of the 
Christum character $ and from him, inquisitive 
uid ingenious natives, both Mahomedans and 
Hindoos, wifo whom U was his practice ofton to 
converse, ruceived at once just vwwa andfovour- 
ablo impresrions of Christ^itv, If tlie occiMion 
had permitted, H would only have been doing 
jnstiMtohisnaiiio toplaceitiif a far mont con- 
SEdcuoni station than the present note assigns to 
(445.) k 


it; and for this particular reason among many 
others, that he was always a strenuous advocate 
for tlic diflhsion of the Uospeliii tbo East, lie 
had himself begun, with great care, a translatUm 
of the Gospels into Borslaiu 1797. 

t MUlarsBnfpagation of Christianity, Vol. Jl 
page818, m which is cited/fos^rtcA/VllieoIogica 
'rhco-piac tica . . — '.. I f it wero asked, wbetlu>r uU 
these converts wore sincere in their profession, 
it might be answored, tiuit probably some wen> 
ignorant''and some hypocritical; but so would 
the result be upon any huge survey, even in Eu¬ 
rope. Yet to have discarded thu horrid idolatry 
and mythology of the Hindoos, and to come un¬ 
der tho stated instructions of a pure and divine 
system, would be important changes. 

^ A proposal from tho eminent Dean Frid(>aux 
to the Archldshop of Canterbury (Dr. Teuuison) 
for tho propogation of the Gospel in the English 
settlements ia the East ludks, contained in a let¬ 
ter to his grace, dated tho ^h January lG94-.>. 
In this letter the Dean greatly coiD[>lainM of the 
indlspositi<x> of the EngUah East India Company 
to tUa good worit which ho recommends. The 
Company, then under tlto management of Sir 
Josxah ChUd, must have much declined from its 
earlier zeal for the iionour of religion. 

See the Lift tfihsun Brideavx. 

^ ** The Danish missionof Tranquobarwas very 
** highly extdled by several people here, (Colmn- 
** ho in Ceylonj who at the same time OMiurcd 
*' me, that luid the Catholics in their vn<l«*avourK 
**lo propogato Clmstianity tn India, conducted 
. ‘^thtansriyes with equal gentienuss, moderation, 
8 "and 
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of oatiTe CfaristivUf under tldi taasiooi htm, l4doed {mm duiiiid*^ by tht .wkn^ltd (adu> 
ntititH), wUdt witiuii la»t iwaity yosn biAe tlio punutdoi upon tto 

tb« oumber itf convorte mods by It, k ipiteofallite^oppooSuctrrrbraf laudu^nfroiadwir 
own triber, bu been very oonndenb)e{ and it Ba^ be iH«rtea, upw niiq,aettiMiabIeiMt>«i« 
rity, that many of them have been truly aisoere and eameat, living J|nd dyingln a qiabncr 
worthy of tlie Cfariatun profetuon. It ia evident then, that tin ligM'iM' Cfatittiaaiqr iuta net 
been Geld out by thia minion without eSeot Bush ii the force of omibeut «»dne>Si ^ 
the name of Saarli in partiouiar, a miniifo^ itill Ihingt who baa labooM with a «(drit 
truly ajKKlolical for more titan thirty yean id that oonntry, eltjinted to ita hotteet ann, and 
fmoiabed only with tin aeantieBt neoeataiiea of life, ia revere all over tho peniaaw iMT 
India, by Xlindoot, Maaaplmana, and Europeaiia. The ICndo.) King of TptiaM when 
dying, wae eoBcituoa to make him the guardian of hie heir, and to put tin whcde niamigo- 
stent of alTaira into bia haoiii, a tmat which he dediii^ The famona Hyder ilfi received 
Idm aa an envoy on the part of the Engliah, and offeired to taito Ida word aa the guarantee 
of a proposed engagement, when, at we faeve been aaiored, he would iruat no one'elae: end 
Colonel Fullerton, who waa commander of au EngUah army in that couuuy, tiiongh levere 
in ilia atrictnrea upon othera, haa declared puhlimy, tint Swarti tingly hadretriered 
the European charaoter in India. 'Ibia m&ion, supported by men of such a atamp, baa 
atiii real suooesa in educating the young, and converting the adnlt, not to anew name only, 
but to a betmr life and conversation. And if the number of minlaniuieB there wore greeter, 
it cannot roaaonably be doubted, that the suooeaa would be proportionably inoreaaed. 

The history of the Hotnish mianons proves, that H it practiouble to induce multitudes of 
the professoca of Hinduiam to mubrace a new faith. The preaent low atate of Chriitianity, 
both in those misaioni and in the Dutch estahlishraenta, ia clearly to be aaoribed, not to the 
determined adherence of the Indiana to their own teneia, but to the remtstnew, indifforenoe, 
and at length alraoat total neglect of the Europeans, wfaoae too general diingard of the 
ipirit and precepts of thtir own professed ihith, is, it must be aoknowledged, a hindrance of 
another kind, more lamentable end pernimoiu than all the rest put together; for had tbey 
generally lived eonformably to their religioo, Hindoatan would at tine time probably have 
bMn Cbriatlan. 


Tbe obaervation tiierefore of a late writer, that “ notwitfasfauding the labonia of nua- 
“ sionaries for two hundred years, and tbe eetablishmentsof diSerent Christian nations who 
“ suppott and protect them, out of perhaps one hundred mitlfons of Hindoos, there are not 
“ twelve thonsund Chriatians, and those otiicfly Chandalahs or outcasts*,’’ leads to a wrong 
ooncqitiun of facts, and to oonclgpioiu totally unsupported. Though this niunber were cor* 
rect it ought by no means to be taken aa the utmost jiossible product of united escrtbns for 
a long scriee of time; for nuthuig is placer, than that these exertiona, never great, never in 
any degree what tliw ought to have been, have gradually dwiined, except m the eoUtary 
insuuioe of tbe small mission of Tranquebar, for more than aoentnry paa^ and are in most 
places now ontirely abandoned, not for want of success, but for want of the spirit that should 
animate such tmdertakings. Even if die success had never been greater than it is said to be 
at this day, and bad been confined to the lower classes, who however have immortal souls, 
they who consider the value of Christianity, and tho vast importance of the interests con¬ 
nected widi it, as well os the opposition which the priests of other religions luive uniformly 
made to it, wnnld still think this success an ubjeot of very conuderable magnitude. But we 
have seen what had been done in the times of Bahlanis, and of f^jeehtt, and we may judge 
how fiir it is reasonable to take the number of twelve thousandi, in the year 1790, as the 
existing amonnt of Christians in Hindostaii, when we may fiiirly suite no lesa e number than 
one hundred and eighty thousand to have been existing in the year a fidl eeniiny 
eartiiv. Length of time, however, cun be no exact criterion in this caae. I’enecntiont, wars, 
and famines, may reduce tho number of Christiana A want of pastors may di^rse them, 
and ill a generation or two leave no vestige of fiourishing churobes. Toe diligence and 
earnestness employed in tbit work frill in general be found the truest test, and wherever ibese 
have weared, the eSeot iias been proportioniible. As to “ tlie establishments of difierent 
Clirisiian nations, who support and protect diem,” where are they? Rxclunve, first, of 
wandering Komisb missionaries, who to do them justice subsist on little, and submit to a 
painful courae of lifo, atid next of the Trauqubar mission already fflentiooed, which consistt 
not of above seven or eiglit ministers, on very narrow appointtnents, where are tbe establish¬ 
ments, where ore the sup^rt and protection ? Do the Dutch, pusseising many large islands 
and settlements, now RiBintain even a iniBcient number of clergy for their factories ? Do 
the British, the lords of immense territories, and of twenty-four millions o( Heathen nb- 
jeou, maintain a singic nusiaonary t fWar lac opprobrium ! This is a very serious sul^ct, 
whioii would reqnire and well deserves a distinct ooneiderationj. 

The 


" and Obrlstian charity, devoid of avarice, baugh- 
“tiiiesi, and violence, tbe major (lart of the ne- 
“merous inhabitants of Asia would, st this pre- 
“aent time, have been converts to this doctrine* 
•—Thunehm^i Tratdt, ViiL IV. rinae,|^776. 

* Sketohes concorning the JSimfofoi quoted in 
Dr. Uubertson’s Ancient India, page tiW, 
t Vsgo 66,67. 

% A letter recently received from a very re* 
spestable person on the coast of Coroaitsdel, 


states diat ia consequence of the capture of 
Ceylou by the English, twento thousand native 
Christians in tho province of Jafihapatuam were 
Icfo without pastors, and thonce wore falling off 
to Fagauinn. 

i national support it here spoken A The 
So^ty fur promoting Cliristlan Xaowtege, be¬ 
fore uudced.fi’osi dieir moderate foada^ tlieaid)- 
acription of individuals, have for a hmg eerias 
of ynati given an aotmtialiowancetodic Danish 
adtsfonsries 



tirtJ dowAw; e^ 

wTifch iltaw, that the pffio- 

of ^ Hlhidi^ to TW^iqiSf baa p^v^ted, ant! by parity 
of wHloTier jM»&ti]itteiD,prevra to ChrisiJaalty, is r^uj^nani to 

ij^^ScperienOe of Europoaha. Wherwer aii attempt hoe been oeriowsly and pmtlontly 
decree of suocow hfufoUowed it; tpd if tneb attempts were more extended) 
wodl^ be coerespondent 

Doubtless there is ^ways diflkulty in .turning men from emtf to truth: and those who 
Imve been taught to place a higii degree of merit in abstinence from certain meals and 
li^uori) will ^ prejaoicbd) os lias also objected, against a toHgUm winch treats these 
tmngs Os ^nd^ereat But prudence and discretion wiH do mneh. *1^ Danish missionaries 
have neri^ ^ouraged converts to shock tholr Heatlicn nmghbouTS, nor to run themselves 
into unnecessarv ex^ienK and danger In this respect; fiir in bnitation d the conduct of tlie 
first teachers of Christianity towards the Jews, whilst they have explained to them tiie 
aUowablenesB of using any land of fomi without exception, they have also inculcated the 
expediency, in their cirounutanoes, of fbrbeanince. But it is idle to lay any great stress as 
some have done upon stmh an im^iment, when in order to real conversion, much greater 
obstacles must lie overcome. Undoubtedly the grand Mndranec, on the part of the Hmdoos, 
to the rec^tlon of the Christian faith, is not so much an attachment to their religion, as 
the dreodiiu forfeitures which follow the dereliction of it,->>exoommuutcation from soeie^, 
family, wife, children, inheritance, employment, subsistence, every thing viduable in lil^ 
and every thing neccuiury to its support; yet these prodigimu sw^rificea many have made 
for conscienee sake; and if converts could nave protection from persecution, and the means 
of sulisisting themselves by honest labour, which among so many European Cliristiaas as 
ore in Bengal could not be wanting, their numbers would be far more considerable than 
they are at present. In remoter ages, wo know from undoubted authority, that the diflTusion 
of ChrlstianUy in India, was more general than it has been in modem tunes* ; but the 
prtmie were the same, their religion and prejudices tiie same as they are now; nothing was 
difieront, but the ardour for propagating the Gospel; and when this ardour revives, in 
pinoos whore the aseciidency oi Europemis has prevailed over the Hindoo government, it 
may be expected that more homage will be paid to true religion, that it has yet received. 

Sixth. If alter all that has bcien already said the causes by which tiu‘ Hindoo cha> 
Tocter is formed, any person shouUl still he willing to believe, that w4.h%ng more i$ rucrmrjf 
far tile racial peuccy orders anti happinetty of our Miotic ru^retsy than to enact pood fawsy and duly 
to adminiiter tkmy such persons ma^y be plraso<} to consider a maxim which <*xperienoe 
has established in the scienc.o of legislation, “ tluit laws ate of no avail without manners." 
Where the general spirit of a community runs countc^r to particular laws, those laws, instead 
of overcoming tliat uisposttion, more commonly Itse their own efilcacy, ns may Ix' seen in 
the case of duelling, and many other forbidden practices among ourselves. And it usually 
ha^ipims, that regulations which have the maintenance of good mortds for their immc'diate 
object, foil sooner into neglocu and arc infringed with more impunity, than those made to 
protect the property of individuals. 

Our government in India Is besides, in this respect, under some peculiar disad^ntages. 
A haudral of foreigners preside over a very numerous peopU, extremely corrupt, aud for~ 
tided in their corruptionB by tliclr own institutions. Out of tliat mass, we must take the 
subordinate instruments of our administration in all departments, particularly in the <‘ourts 
of law, and in the police of very extensive provinces. The number of our courts, and of 
British judges or offioers in them, from the heavy expense which they occasion, can hardly 
be made equal V> ^kat is requir^ for the eonvenieney of the people, of whom also, many 
reride at a dutaiice from the seats of justice, where moreover the formalitifs of proectiure, 
and the aocumuiation of suita, necessarily produce delays repugnant to the nature and 
riiuumitances of that people, who camestiy desire prompt decisions. 

It may easily be seen, these causes, especially the national characteristics ottaclung to 
the multitudes whom wc are obliged to employ in all the inferior lines of administmtion, 
would, notwithstanding the many excellent diingi done to render the ibuntains and the 

channels 


inissionfikrie& of Tranquebor, or moro properiy 
have uphold the valuable mission ostablished 
(bore nearly since its oommenoenient; and they 
wish to extend thrir labours both on tho Coast 
and iu Bengal; but their frtadm enlarged as 
they have lately been, are not adequate to the 
scheme now propou^. 

An evarive ^ea, witlf wliiidii sonw persons 
meet proposals of this kind, is hardly entitled to 
notice. *^Let us, say they, begin at home;’' as 
if they wsro hin^rea in any doomstie phms of 
benerokmce by suck pro{KMiats; as If Uc who 
sincerely wishes the exteuaton of religion at 
benns, must not ^so wish it abroad ; as ifit w«‘re 
rinlityMcSnd notwiU, forbotii, vrliit^ is wanting; 
as if wa ought to pMtpone the communication of 
light to other countriU, whilst way individnals 
remain uniastrocted (teoimh through the foidt 
ofoiipomtedteariiers,} among oumelves; uif 
the duties of sovenng:^ did not extend whuw' 
(44S.) 


over wo hold poasessions; as if the uoxnmunica-^ 
tion of tiie Gospel to all oar subjects, wnre uc^ 
an iudispeusabm duty, and tlie obligation to 
perform one duty, could jmtify the neglect of 
another both incuml>eut aud prMsticahIc; as 
if, in a word, a resident of this <MJuntfy, having 
a foreign estate peO]sled witli Emitons, should 
not iuimodiately attend to thoir rrivgioos io> 
straction. 

* AconsideraUechureb sulatioted on Uio Coast 
of hialnbor from a very early period, and when 
tho Portiiguose ftrst visited Indfo, the Christians 
on that coast vrere still very numerous and ro> 
spectable. They were a (uuipIe]>eo|>1e, am! by a 
complication of artifiet* and forces were brou^t 
into subjection to the llomish see, wbenoe they 
were inoorpurated with the Dirtugatweniidsharud 
in thoir ihte.—8oe Hutomedu Ckriitianirmr dor 
Induy par la Grose, and the Portuguese writeis 
cited by him. 
k4 
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ill ibv natiiie «f tfich hutitntioas m w mU oia 

punieb the cxternst Ticto'ona of ligR That it ii']wt,'«i>thoiii 7 :aBd 'e«|wrteiiae consur to 
assure as. It'ls the judgment of the great lord Baeoa>as»n .pMiBiofKtifljiirisprudeaae 
as well ns in pliilost^hy, "that go^ govemmenti and good Itis^ Son^ tb^indeed 
“ nomdstf Tirtae iHiefl grown, da not muA maid Hud sMst” , CuenMdoo IlMtiaettrMwd aiaajr 
stales, where legislation had attained to ^on^erable perftetiimt^atd hgnr iMidy does it 
come-witliin onr own observation, than even in constriea where the awful.itnotians «f tme 
religion are added to'the wisest laws, npiighdy disjiensed, all are found little enon^ tO 
check the progress of depravity ? The inimfficiency of laws alone to 4ia end, eennot then 
be Wter stated than in tlic words of another writer of superior mrier, udnoh may otose A* 
discussion of a topic in itself so clear. " As for hnnian la^ made to enoounge and 
“ reunite virtue, or to cheek and chastise vice, it is also manifest that they do extend to 
“ cases in comparison very few; and that even as to particnlars, whidi the;^ toucK they^are 
" so easily clnded or evaded, that irithont intrenching Upon them, at least withontinOutring 
“ their edge, or coming within the verge of their correction, men may be very bad in 
" tbemselvcs, extremely injurioue to their neighbours, and hugely troublesome to the 
" world; so that suidi lawa hardly can make tolerable oitisens, much lees tljoroughly good 
" men, even in exterior demeanour and dealing. However no laws of men een touch 
“ internal acts of virtue or vice; they may sometimes bind our hands, or bridle onr months, 
" or shackle our feet, but they cannot stop our thoughts, they cannot etUl our paerions, 
" they cannot bend, or break our inclinations; these thh^ are beyond the reach of their 
“ cognizance, of their command, of their compulsion, of their oorreotiim; they cannot 
“ therefore render men truly good, or binder tliem from being bad.” * 

SuvEuni. Ihere is another species of objection, which does not peculiarly apply to tho 
plan now in question, bnt equally to all schemes which go upon a principle of proselyting 
men of one religion to another. The objeotion is to the principle itself. It supposes that 
if any religion be necessary, the religion in which a man happens to be bom, udli do at 
least as well for him as any other; that being sincere in his herratai^ religion, he will be 
safe and happy in a future state; and tiiat it is therefore wrong to disturb him about any 
new one. Now this objection pliunly assumes, that all religions, liowever contrary to each 
other, arc much the some ns to their edd and efficacy. It must suppose, that they are all 
indifferent or all acceptable to the Deity; and if the latter, that either they had their origin 
from him, or that human inventions of various and opposite systems of wth and practice, 
according to the difforeot tastes, iancieB, habits of men, and their degrees of knowlrage, are 
at least approved of by him. 

Hus is no other than the old Heathen opinion, revived and extended by modem infidels f. 
Bnt some men who have fallen into it perhaps carelessly, as an easy way of salving points 
dubious or dimuictitig to their minds, hare surely not reflected on (lie gross and impions 
absurdities with whim it is pregnant. Allawing that it does not mean to discard morals, 
it proceeds upon a fatal sepbism, too common, that they may equally subsist with any or 
with no religion, and that only the duties which out fellow-creatures claim, arc important 
those owing to God, mere ceremonies: it implies, that an inflnilely pure, wise, and good 
Being, may be pleased with rites fantastic, cruel, and impure, which in their nature violate 
every idea, even of morals; or what is nearly as monstrous, that he places on the same 
level, doctrines and services essentially contrary to each other, and many of them utterly 
unsuitable to his own holy character. In either case, the greatest outrage will at once be 
ofi'ered to right reason and to the infinite perfections of the divine nature, Hut one inference 
will thus be reserved, which it is to be leaiei is too oflen the main drift of all the crude 
profane notions anbi^{Hly indulged upon a subject file most momentous,—that no religion 
has iut exclusive claim to lie preferred, or that in other words, there is no such thing as 
a divine revelation; for it a revelation were acknowledged, the coiuequenre must of course 
be, that it ia entitl^ to supreme regard. 

But tiiis is Meetly to attack the truth of Christiauity, which daims Ood for ita author, 
and, including as it does, tho Jewish and [tatriacchal dispensation, to be the only religioA 
that he hath revealed. Thia ia not the place to vindicate tiie justice of the claim, nor is it 
necessary. The truth of Christianity has been a thousand times proved, against overy 
qiecies of attack which the abilities or the passions of men hare been able to devise. It 
stands upon such various invincible evidence^ external and interna], as belongs to no other 
object of bnman belief; evidence sufficicrit to satisfy the most secret double <n every honest 
inquirer, and to astonirii-him with its cJeaniess and power. All the assaults of ancient and 
modern enemies hiave only served to establish the auutentioity of (^ristianity more firmly. 
It gains by beiiig.^xamined. It oodrts the light. The age is wlutm it was introduced, and 
made its way in the world against ail oppoang powers, was an age of light With ^ 
revived and increaBed light of modern times, it hu received new lustre aria confirmation. 
Those superior geniuses, who have extended the sphere of human knowledge, have bron 

stea^ 


• Dr. Barrow, Vol. n. page 8M. 
t it ie the creed of Voltaire, en^-lliaDy others 
styling themselves philosophers,'who fhnn.plead- 
iag -for toioratioa, moderation, iadlfiereace,. 2 D 
matters of religion, proceeded gradually, and by 
a thousand inudioas arts, first te biiag into vm- 
tempt, and then to ovsrtnn thtsstsHulNd ftdtiti 


of that country, in which they wore lell at liberty 
to eqjoy even their most extravi^attt degmsa; 
and to eftoet thhi purpese, nu^ its oivil coasti- 
tution, its munarehy, alt its existiajg estobfish* 
meats to the fouadattoa, omNHtog ihna with 
Utuchy lodtiloods 
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•tMdj believera in Christinrnty. The discoveries of science invalidate none of the truths of 
revelation. The improvement of the mental faculrios yields no illumination thul con dis- 
parago the matter, or lessen the imiwrtancc of those truths. But in proportirm ns the 
investigation of nature, and of the character and state of man. onloigcs his views Of ihe great 
Croeitor, and his acquaintance with hirnsclf, ho secs more of the suiUiblcness of tlic ChriRtiaa 
scheme, to the perfecriona of the one, and the condition of the other. It is by a gross )>er> 
vomioxi of language, dial the fipht of this adimnced period is spoken of, as affording any ground 
for (Usre^iU'ding ^e doctrines or the precepts of the (iospeJ. Men have, indeed, by too 
genend an agreement, departed from them in practice, imd thence the transition is easy to 
a denial of their authority, thu source of all which is corruption, tuid the cousequenoo, u 
return to the darknei» of error; yet this common, profane rcltucalion in opinions and in 
manners, is all that is often meant by such phmst's as ** the light of the eighteenth rentnry 
and cxpcricne.e has shown that wherever the (lospcl has been olicyed, it has made conmni- 
nitics and individuals better and more happy, as in pm^iortion to the degree in wliich it h:i'> 
been rejected or slighted, vice and misery have provailiKi It is tlie only n-ligion which 
ever has wrought any reformation among mankind; all i»t]icr systems bive made men easy 
in their immoralities. Christianity will dlOw no (»)mpromise with evil, and this is tlic tnie 
cause of the resistance made to it; men do not oppose it from Uic love of truth, or any 
honest intelligent conviction of its want of foundation, but Vjecaust* it holds out ton strong a 
light, and too strict a rule. To argue therefore an if it were untrue, (which is indeed done 
w^n the HuflSciency of any other is pleaded,) after every atlctn])t to destroy its authority 
has ended in its stronger confirmation, is a high strain of nnjustitinble assumption, and most 
indecorous in a country where this religion is thu estahU»hcd faith, and a pnrt of the law of 
the land. This single (K>nsideratioD, however, onr national aeknowlcdginent and jirofession 
of its truths, imposes upon us, os has been alreafly stated, the obligation of eoinmunienting, 
BM far ns w'c im) able, the blessings of it to the Ileallien world, utui piTcludcs.lbmdbre, the 
use of any such obieetlon as we are now e^nnbatiug, especially in all national or public 
discussions <if this subject. 

It inny not be unnecejisary, bowev(T, to repeat Imre, that every kind and degi*ce of com¬ 
pulsion isiittei'ly excluded from tins s<dieirie, as subversive of the right* of priv’ule judguuuit 
and eoiiseicnee, and totally conlrnry io s]>irit tiiul geniiis of Christianity. The abuses 
whieb have been cornmitti^l in this way, whether under the name of iliut religion, or avowedly 
in opposition to it, have furnished the enemies of revelation witli a set of eonimon-jdaee 
objections, wliieli also ref|nire some notice, heemise they arc applied, nor. merely against 
religious jw*rsecution, but against the priiieiple of prtipngating the knowledge of the (^o^pel 
iu Pagan eountries. " The agitation i>f ridigions t»piiiioiis’' miv tiiose opjiot^ers, “ and juirti- 
** cularly of the doctrines of <'hriMianitvs 1^*^ been tlie oeejision ofinaiufoid eontcutions and 

nnmen.-^* bIood“hed.” That is to say, in elfecl, that beeaiise some wicked men littv«’ per¬ 
secuted their fellow ereatnres for preaching or embracing Cbriftiimity, and others, ])n)ressing 
that religion, Imvc been guilty c»f hiniilsir cruellieH ogain."! those who could not hold every 
dognm which they sought to inqsise, iioliiiiig should be done that might ]M)^^ib)y awaken 
this persecuting sjiirit; men ought not to be disturbed iu their errors. Iiovvever fatal; aud 
the oceaslonal or po.ssiblo abuse ol' a tiling. Iiovvever excellent iu itself, is siifHciciit to decide 
against the dissemination or maititenance of iu 'I'he mere -tatemeiit of these objectiims is 
enough to expose thidr weakness; they all(*ge the conduct of the greatest enemies of religion, 
against religion itself. They go to supersede reverence to (lod, love to man, obedieiiee to 
eoiiM'ieiiee, and all frev'dom of opinion. 

But the very ground of llu'se objeetionj*. siirelv never sineerc, has now ceased. Tolenition 
in matters of religion is well understood. Beligion is not propagated by force; aud nil that 
is now pn>posed is, that a certaiu modi'rate number of individuals, nnneil with nothing but 
truth, reas<m. and argument, shall in a mild pacific, way, conimunicalo the C'hristian system 
to those who have never hitherto had an opportunity of bearing it, and who. whether tliey 
listen to it or not. (Certainly have need of its Iienign ami sidiitary influeiieos. 

It is not, let us again dUivow the idea, the iiilrodnction of a new sot of ceremonies, nor 
even of a new creed, that i? the ultimate object here. Thow* who eoneoive religion to be 
conversant merely about forms and speeul.tttve notions may well think that the world need 
not be much Irouldcd ciineemtng it. No, the ultimate object is moral improvement, 'fhe 
pre-i‘minent excellence of* the morality whicli the (iosp«*l teaches, ami the superior efliency 
of this divine syatom, taken iu all its parts, in meliorating the condition uf human society, 
cannot be denied by those who are unwilling to admit its liigher claima; and on this givaiiid 
only the dissemiuntion of it must he iMinefieiul to ninukiml. 

Df> we then wish to convet, to raise, to sweeten the swlal state cf our Indian mdijoets? 
Would vve. at Httlcrcost, impart to them a bo.m, far more vjdualde than all the advantjigos 
wc have derived d»m them ? The Oiwpi'l brings this within our power. Of the effects which 
it would produce in civil society, if men acted aueorflinjj to its prlneipl<>s. we may, in tlte 
words of a distinguished prelate*, say. that “ in >uperiors it would be equity and mndomtioii, 
** courtesy and affability, benignity and condescension ; iu inferiors, sincerity and fidelity, 

respect and diligoneo. Injirinees. j^^tice, gentleness, and solicitude for the wellare ot ihcir 
** subjects; in subjects, loyalty, siibinis.'iion, t»bedience. ipiietiioss. (aja<5e,iiatieiiee, ami eheer- 

" fulness. In parents, tenderness, eanffuliiess ol' their cliildren’s good (Hiiieatioii, eoinfortablo 

subsistence, and eternal welfare ; in children, duty, honour, gnatitude. In all men, upon 

all occasions, a rotuliiu^^ to assist, to relieve, to comfort one anolher. Whatsoever, in a 
" word, is pure, and lovely, ami good."—(’an wo help exclaiming, with the celcbiMted 

nnihor 


• Bishop Horne. Sixteen Sermons, page lOI. 
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author of tktt spirit of faro*, —“ Hoyr adnurable the rclimon, which while it eeems only to 
“ Itivve in view the iVlicity of the other life, conatitute* the happineits of this*!” 

And is this the rcligiou which wo hestitate to eumQuinieate,~*to oommuniente to those 
who.He welfare it i* alike our duty and our interest to consult? Is it not enough that more 
tlwm thirty years have already elapsed, moi^ than twenty millions of our subjects have 
jmssed into eternity, without our inakiug any attempt to instruct them? 

EiGRTti and Last. Another objection still remains to bo stated, one of an opposite 
nature to soim* of tlitMc which have been discussed, and in appearance more foniudable than 
any of tliein. Its constituent idea is, the danger irhich mir/ht resitUfrom the adoption of the 
proposed plan, S'ut in its strongest and am])lcst terms, it may be thus expre^ed: '•* If the 
“ hhiglish hingoage.'if English opinions, aiul improvementa, are intriMluced in our Asiatic 

pos-^ijssions, into Bengal for instances; if Chrislmuity csj»ecinily, is established in that 
“ qmirtor; and if, together with these changes, inimy Englishmen colonixe there, will not 
** the [leopic le.arn to desire Englidi liberty and the English Ibrm of government, a share in the 
“ legislation of their t>wu country, and commissious in the army maintained in that (sountry ? 
“ Will not the army theuc(* bccoiue, in time, wholly provincial, otKcercd by natives of 
•’ Imlia, without attachment tt> the si»voreign state: will not the petfplc at length come to 
“ think it a liardsliip to be subject, and to pay tribute, to a foreign country: and tinailv, 
** will they not cast off that subjccliim, ami assert their iiide})endonco T* 

licforc we proceed to ofier a re]>ly to this ohjection, it is fiiir to remark, that whoever 
seriously entorUiins ii. <‘aiuiot also entertain tliose which may bo advanced againtt the prac¬ 
ticability <»f the plan, or the possibility of its MU’ceeding. And in like manner, he who 
thinks suct'css h<q>e1css, can feel no real for the danger which tuiotlKT might conceive 
succ.ess to Ik* cnpjihlc of prcwlueing. H» ncc fhoiigli every man is unquestionably entitled to 
follow the best decision of his <»wn judgment, yet in this case, un opposition, increased in 
riumbei*s by (tontmilietory principles, wouM therefore be diminisIuHl in urgumentuti\c stnmgth, 
sinee ohjections iiicompatihle. with c*aeh other <*ould mit both he lulid. 

It will be proper likewise, previously lo separate and excludi* from tlus eomplex objection 
some parts of it, wlneh ean with no jnstiee he reckoned mnotigthc imaginable conae<|uences 
of any estimated improvement in the atati* ol'our Indian subjiicts. Such are the free coloni- 
/ntinn of Europtrans in that country, and tlie gnidual transfer of military appointments and 
mililary power into the hands of provineiaK These ui*c things which do not de{icii<l on tho 
admission of any partii*nliir lyligion into our territories, or its exeiusion ; nor iifam the will 
of the people inhabiting tlieni; but upon the government of this OAmritry. They are wholly 
imnei'essjiry: tliey would, in our humble appndieiision, be mosl unwise: an<l that light 
which we now |S)s«es'' regartling onr Eastern alliurs, that sinmd poli<*y in tl»e inanngenient 
of them, of whteli late y(‘ars kive furnislied so many proofs, forbnl the admission of supp<»- 
sitions so suporduous and extravagant. 

With respect to colonization, the miturc of our connection witli that countrv', renders the 
residence there of a c<*rtain numlier of Eunqwans, for the variows lines of juthlie service, 
necessary. Tho admission of a fnrtlier ntmilwir as merchants, navigators, artists, and ]jro- 
fessiomd men, is useful and important; hut beyond such a fair proportion as may be requisite 
lor these ditfeiTnt lines of employment, and the pr(»seeution of useful improvements and 
eiitcrprizes, in which the enengy and skill of Europeans are cssiuitlul. their iugreosinto that 
country ought not to he permitted ; f»>r olherwiac a new mce might spring up, with larger 
pretensions, and m<)rc nniractahlo than the Hindoos. Those also admitted should be hud 
under particular restrictions: the more considerable settlements should be cemtined to tho 
sea C'oaet-s; and the laws against the I'nlrance of unliev'ti-'ed advcntim^rs l>e strictly enforced; 
for these adventurers may be of nations hostile to our interests, they will be less known, less 
to be depond(»(l on by us, more; liabks to fail of success in their own views, and from neces¬ 
sity, be more likely to colonize. But in all the deccTit mid liberal cIushl's c»f Kiiropeans, 
there is even an ardent desire to return at length to their native country*; and hardly im 
iiihlanue can be found of any person (iipahle from luse.ireiimstancesof following this course, 
who ha** deliberatidy chosen to make India his ultimate home. The state of nuilvc siK’Ict.y 
there, may, no doubt, contribute to form this <lis|K)sition: but the Indian climate is not 
congenial to tho European eoustitiition, and the strong endearing altachinents of early days, 
with the rntionnl judgment of maturer ye-ai’s, |N»werfully impel Uie natives of tliis linjipy 
island to their originaJ seatf. 


* IjTvsprit de-4 Lr>ix, I-lv. XXIV. Chap. •‘t. 
f 'riie tollowiiig remarks, willed as apo«leript 
to the host eopv of thi> tract, and intuiidi'd, to 
apply to the subiee.t. of the (^ompaiiy’s eharte.v, 
then aboiil io Ih) renew'ed, it may .still not he 
injpro|M;r to iiisi*rt liert'. 

*' fs'st ll>e seopn of these observations slionld 

** Ik* inisundersUMKl, the writer lu gs leave lo de- 
f.lan*. Umi he is no R<U<»cjite for any sydem 
“ of iiitereourw liotw4*eri lliis country and onr 
'* Eastern territories, which shallgivoEtmqM'ans 
“ an unlimited f'reedora of eutranee there } bin 
“ would ino^t eurne.stly th'prccatt* all scheiops, of 
** which such unlimited iVeed<im should bo tho 
« professed basis, or ttio actual, though imavowed 


“ eonia*i|uenre. Tlicre i-* a questiou fioucemed 
here, of far greater intportunia* than the niercdy 
“ (MiiniURre.ial one of an o|K.‘n or a restricted trade 
‘‘toludia: it is a question that involves iu it 
the welfare, both of Ureal Britain and of our 
“ Asiatic iMjswesRioiis, 

Jf ihosiibjccU of tliis country ore peniiittcd, 
“ at their pleasure, to visit those poHsessioas as 
** th'*y may onr American co1onii*H, though pro- 
“ fc-«edly but for the purimses of Iraffir, great 
“numbers {f them will Rcttlc; for mereaulilo 
“ trauiaciiourt must entail n'sidenee, because, it 
“ will bo iniposhib'e for a govemmontto aay, that 
“ all such trausmvtions shall be closeil, and the 
“ parlies he gone within a certnin time., or toisko 
“ cognisance 
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The ottier idea, which makci* oar liidiaa power to d^endat length on |)roviDcUl ciHcerK 
and soldiers, proceeds upon the supposition of previous unre^siroined culomzatlou, which has 
just heen shown to be needless and inadmissible, and upon other tniiigiiiod changes, into the 
probability of which we need not now examine. .For upon uuy hypothesis eumjiutible with 
our rotermon of the country, it is not conceivable how we should ever be ex]Htacd lo the 
danger here alleged. Is it not among the tirsi prerogatives of government to select its 
military servuitsl' What inducement could possibly arise to transfer the delicate and 
important tri^ of militaiy comtimud from the natives of diis country to those less conneeted 
with it ? Do we act thus with our ^Vmericau colonies, peopled by Bubject>» ot* the ilriLisli 
race? As we now ultimately depend not onlyim British otiicers,but on British troops, so, in 
the opinion of most competent judges, un opinion which appears to be indisputably solid and 
important, onpJit ire ttf fh in all time to ror/ie*. 

Among the articles unreasonably crowded into the objection now to bo examined, arc those 
which stati! the. peojdu ns becoming, in c-oiisc.{|uencc of some futnn* euppf«cd liveuts and com¬ 
binations, disgntibticd at the ])ayineut of u forv>ign tributis and witli suhjtietiou to a Ibreign 
country. Is it to i)e thought, that such ideas are titoii only to have existeuce, or that the 
pcojde have in any ])ast time been contented under the dominion of strangers? Surely not. 
The only point for consideration lu'rc is, tlicir comparative acquiescence in this condition 
under their jirescnt circutnstaucc.s and under tliusu which it i^ assumed may hereafter arise. 

We simll now enter ujM>n the consuleratum of the objection it'-ell'; and the tirst ihinga wdiicli 
attract our attention here, arc the foamlatum on which the whole of this objeetlon rest^, and 
the prinriftU’ upon which it proi^eeils. '^\\q foundation is pure h^poth'^sis, or eoiiji'Cture; and 
hypotlieais supported by no real experience 4)f any cose similar to tbu one assumed to hapjam, 
nor by any just analogy. Some general apprehension, prejios.-essioii or tiuexumined Misjiieion, 
BUggestK the piwsibilily of curtain events; and to this suggostton, without any suti^lUction 
concerning the premises on whhdi it isudvuiieed, or the cone,itislon dudaced from it, without 
regard to all the other relations of the subjiTt in (|ucstifin, we are recpiircd to give oura-'enl. 
The priaeip/e of tlu* objection, at h'ast equally remarkable, is plaiulv no uthi*r than thi.«, that 
to prc‘vent the remotest cbuiue of such cunse<iueiices as the proposed huprovements might 

ju'oduce. 


“cognizance in this laaninT of the conduct of 
« every individual ; and if such u Ttica^iin' wore 
“ Bt lirst nltenipU'd, it would not cnitimie uny 
“ ttnut. All the lines of trade and miuiiilkctui'es 
“ would sr)oii beoversUK’kod, and then men would 
“ mH*k to fasten tl»eiii9elv<-s on the soil, (.'tdoni- 
“ zatiun would ihen'fore vt'ry soon commence in 
“ liidiH.e.'<jH‘cially in Bengal; tlirwewliom uucon- 
troUeit eiitorprueH in coiimuTce would <*iirry 
“ thither, would sin- a rieh soil, appr<*hend great 
“ scofH- for exertions, and rf'giird tlje nuli^ e» a*- a 
** aul>i(H:t<>d |M*oplc, feeble, thnid, and coiiteinpli- 
“ bU*: all things would tempt them, and many, 
“ iwtli agents ami M'luuen, would reuiaiti. Bulthc 
** increase of Kiiro|>eans there would ntd be re- 
“ gulufed by the gradual progress of coluiiltd 
industry. Multitudes of the needy* and llie idle, 
“ allur(>d by the fame of that country, and eager 
“ to seize novel privileges, would flock thtUier at 
“ once. Britain would, in u short space, he 
“ thinned of iubuhitants, and those eastern jiro 
vinees flUed with anew rae«* of adve«lur»*rs, 
“ many of them low and ii('4>iitions. Being there, 
** they must subsist ; the) would spread them* 
“ stdves throiighoul the. country, would run into 
“ the iulttiHi (ra4le, flx Uicmsclves wherever they 
could on the lands,doiiiiiieei' over the natives, 
** harass, extrudu, exasperate lliein,*and at li-ngth 
jwovoke them to plots and insurrection ; they 
would he 1)old and assiiuiing towards our 
“ own govcrunicnt there ; its present form eal- 
“ culaled chiefly for th<‘ natives, wiutld not la* 
sufficiently e«H.*rei\e in such a new stale of 
“ things, «nd hanlly any government wliieh we 
“ could muintaiu in that quai ter, would cotiiroul 
BW'arins of Kuropeuns. thus let loose, and ani- 
“ mated by tin* spirit of advcntiit'c and nequisi- 
“ tion. Nor would the emigrations Is; conliued 
“ to mil* eountryinen only. If we tolentte the 
practice i»f frot* colonixalion in India, peo- 
“ pie fr<»m all the nations in Kuropc, would l•esort 
“ thitlior, mix with other subjects, and aggruv ate 
“ tlw' mischiefs of such an invading .system. In 
“ u certain degriMs we should have that, lawlos 
d<‘Slruetivc‘scene m*led over again, which the j 
^ttitiiirds exhibited when they first poured { 
(445.) 1 


“ into America. Tt was thus that the Fortugiieso 
“ power in the East declined, 'fin* iutolorable 
** Jieenee of the niving adventurers of that natioii 
“ rendcri'd them odi^m.-* to tin* tiative.s, and anu- 
** ed tile I'oasls and islands of ludiu against thiun, 
so that vvi'akeiied beibre, they fell an easy pivy 
“ to the Buteh. And ilms too, we should our- 
“ selv es !«• exposed, perlmps at no distant p<*riod, 
“ to tlio danger of general cons ulsion and n*voli 
‘‘ in those fiosscssiojis, which pnidioiily guardv^d 
“ and eiiliivaied. may under the tavoiir of Pro- 
videiice, to cunciliato which shonld in* onr first 
“ care, be prt‘s<*rvcd for ages to our great advaii- 
*Mage and the happiueas of their native inhu- 
UtantH. 

'J'lie (picstioH now tben-foro, with respis 1 1<» 
“ lliesc ]>osses«ions, is not, vvliothcr all British 
“ subjects shall haw a right to trade thither in 
“ tluur own persons, but whether the natives 
shall )h' prulcctisl from being ovciTun and oji* 
“ pressed by foreigners. A diftcreiii. muse rc- 
*• coiiitnends, that the inlcivonr.ewiili tlu-se pri>- 
“ V iucf.s In* Mill caniid un by om* ira'ionni organ, 
“ like the India ('otupnii). At first, smdi a col- 
lective ImkIv was piidi rred.os a better defence 
** against (he arbitrary and rapacious temper of 
“ tin native govcriuncnts. Now that the coun- 
“ tries nr(' our own. siudi u limited chtiinu-l is also 
*• prvfcrabh*, to ssi\o this nation, ami oor Asiatic 
‘'subjects, from the evils vvhieh might tiecriic 
“ from loo great u lr«ii<fusion of the people of 
“ Knro|h* among the lIlnd<-os.” 

■* 1«‘, upon premises very op|>osile (o ilo -o ou 
which the objwMIon'S we are now answeving aic 
gn'iimlcd, a doubt should be Hiarled c,f the pro> 
prioty of kcefdng an> people perpeiunJIv nmler 
foieign rule, this ucnbl be lo agitate n ipieslion 
involving the right ol' eoiopiesl, and tin. nuliirc 
of govevmnout; but it might pt*rhap* Ik' sidncieiit 
lo reply, (hat we enn foresin' no peiiod in wJiieli 
we ninv not govern our Asiafie inoro 

hnp]>ily for ilietn than the) can bi* governed h> 
tbemselves or .any othci' power ; ami d,iing ibis 
we sbonbl not expose tlieiu. to mvdlcss ihinger 
Irom without and fivim within, by giving the 
military power into Uieir hntida. 
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produce, our Asiatic subjects must be for ever bold in the same state of ignorance and error 
in which they now arc. ** Give tneni not,’^ says the unstrained sense of this objection, 
** the light of true ndigion, teach them not a better system of moroisj provide no stated 
** means for their public or privatoinstrucUon, imjairt not to them our knowlo^e of nature 
“ bo not libcnil to them, even in communicating the principles of our arts; aimrd them,in 
** a word, no benefit whatever of light and improvement, lest our 2 iito»»t should in some 
“ future period suffer; keep them blind and wretched for all gonomtions, lest out authority 
“ should ue shaken, or our supremacy over thorn incur tlic slightest possible risk.” Surely 
thwie who may have incoiisideratcdy lent themselves to this objection, will not, upon a clear 
deliberate view (4*its principles, seek to justify or to contend for it. A Christian nationcannot 
possibly inaiutain of countenance such a principle. To do so would be virtually to trample 
upon every bontiment whicii wo jirofess lu religion or in morals. It would bo to make 
ourselves pariios in all the impm>itiousof the Bi^mintcal system, and in effect to bold with 
its priiMts, the doctrine of Demetrius*, “ by this craft, we have our wealth.” To enlarge 
upon 80 very obvious an aigument must be uimccessary. 

liesidcs the scrit‘« of efibets which the objection profeshcdly supjiose^ certain other posirions 
arc tacitly coiiiprcliended in it, whi<*h ni^xt claim our notice. It implies, that the estabVishmont 
of CliristiMiitv in a country may, on the whole, prove uiifuvoiimblc, or less favourable than 
soin(' other religions institution, to good goverimient; tliat its efficacy may, on the whole, 
be inferior in securing the suliordinntum, obKlience, and attoclitncnt of the poople, and the 
authority of the sovertagn. Eince reit^on, exjiericnce, and general consent, have fully decided 
against this fiosition, it wotdd be superfluous and milK^nuiiiig lo enter Into any refutation of 
it. It is certainly one of the* gro^&i'st unsconceptions of the nature and tendeney of tlie rcl^os 
of the Go^|K!l, whieli is known to afford jircccpts, motives, and encoumgeuients to lawful 
submission aud good ordtT, infiiiiudy more |)owertuJ and efficacious than those of any other 
system. Its real genius is so contrniy to licentiousness and anarchy, that os we have seen in 
u late in<‘moru1)le iiibtance, their triumph mi be raise<l only upon itM extinction. If we would 
read the judgiiiciil of eolightenod Eui*ojk? upon tliis subject in a single sentence, the colc» 
brated author already (|Uotc*d, who spent a hmg life in profound and certainly uiibigotcd 
investigations into the nature of difi'enuit systems (»f religion and law, may sujiply it. “ True 
“ Christians,’’says he, ** must b<5 eitmais thoroughly enlightened rcs]iectii>g their duties, 
** with the greatest 7.(‘al for fullillhig them; the nmre ihc) feel the obligations of religion, 
** the more must the\ be sensible of what they owe to their etmiitr)*. The jirinciples of 
“ Christianity well engraven on the heart, luuwl lie infinitely stronger than the false honour 
“ of monarelues, the himmn virtues of republics, and the servile tour of des)H>fic states f.” 

The objfKition implies also, that rather than exjiose ourselves lo the possibility of suffering 
future evll.'‘, which it is us'4imu*d Christianity might ultiiuateh introduce, wc should forego 
great adwntages whieh are (amfessedly witliiu our reaeli. The jinibability of efleeting con¬ 
siderable imfirovements is not denied; it is, on the contrarv', supposed; and this supfNtsilion 
Gonstitiites the very ground of resistnm'c. ‘•Though the fieUl be sjNwious,and nuu'h might 
“ lie done, attempt not to benefit either your subjects or yourselves, lest success should, at 
“ some very distant day, be abuswl. Let ns not do moral g<»o(l, that ]>i>litie.al evil may not 
** come.” Such is the language of the objection j an iu*<juiest;enc« in tlie projtriety of which, 
•ince the duty of aiming at those salutary iiieliorations has been sufficiently established, 
would imply this further notion, “ that tluj way of duty is not, on the whole, the way of 
prosjKsrilY.” Tt is enough to have pointed ont tluw (*xeeptionablc positions. 

But another still remains to be mentionetj, which goes to the eflsence of the present 
subject The objection silently assumes, •• that in a system opjxMite to the one proposed 
** in this essay, mint consist our future safely and stability in India.” The high imjiortauco 
of tiii.^ pro|M)aition, not surely om* of sticfi intuitive evidence as to eoromuud instant assent, 
entitle.^ it to particular eoneidi'niioii: but that eniiHldomtlon will be more conveniently 
lK!.«*towed, after we have viewed the direct matter of the objection, to which we now 
proceed. 

It alleges tlien, the probability of the utmost possible sucevcss from the adoption of a system 
<»f iinproNenient, aud the grejitent possible abuse of that success. We have no design to 
exaggerate the efft'cls or events which are necessary to justify these large conjectures; but 
we api>rehend, tliat iifion uiiy reasonable estimate of them,they w'ill be found to form a long 
series of stages, not only in the advamang, but also in the descending scale of human society ; 
for no iiartial change in the people, either with i‘es[)cet to opinions or to numbers, seems 
adequate to the production of them. Let us endeavour therefore, to trace the career which 
is thus imagined, and to expand to the view, the various gnidations of that ample progression 
by which we nro to ia* (Kuiuueted through greatness to decline. First, the diffusion of a 
foreign hmgiinge, of foreign opinions and artR, of a spirit and religion the most dissiiaiiar to 
those of the l atlves, who are a {M*oplc (ixceedingly uumomus and from remote antiquity 
fieeuliarly attached to their own cuKtoms and notions; next a large increase of agriculture, 
munufuctures. coinmen*c; with new wants, tastes, and luxuries; a great demand for English 
pmducHfins and fashions; and a gradual separation from neighbouring nations, in whom these 
changes, proliably misrepresented to theui, would beget disgust and aversion to the converted 
Hindoos. The objection must imply moreover, not only thoriseof just notions of civil liberty, 
but dial they have become deeply routed in a country where despotism Hcems to have been in 

aU 


* Ad.-!, Chap. 19.——'I’age 61. 


t L’Esprit dcs Loix, Lir. XXJV. Chap. 8. » 
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all a^ea, and to be still, the natural and only idea of government ;* it miiat imply vigour and 
UDimmilty to naaert this liberty; tiien (before it can bo*abused) tbe itoaaesatou aiul enjoys 
raentof it; after this, a progreaa to licentiuuuneBS; and lastly, the violent diaeulutiou of 
their conneotion witli their sole protector, in tlie midst of nations become hostilu to them, 
without a rational prospect of improving their mtuation, if they threw themscivub u)h>u tlie 
8 af^>rt of other Europemi or native ^lOwers, or of maintaining independence if they stood 
alone. 

To what distant age, may we not now ask, does this immense proems lead ns ? If we even 
contract it to anv space which an objector could urge as at oil commonKurate to tlic assumed 
conseijiiciiees, should wc still, in reasoning u|k>u such conjectural delincaticiis, stand upon 
any solid foundation ? Would wc act in serious and great concserns, even of private, indi- 
vidiia! im{N>rt, upon such precarious remote contingencies? Do they not set us silioat u]K)n 
the ocean of poKsibililics, whore the prusi)ect,cxt(Uidcd so fiiriM to become wholly indistinct, 
confounds sea and sky, tind, in interspersed clouds of many shades, gives fancy easily to 
discover formidable promontories and rocks? 

ibit if wc look to known realities, to some of tlio many and great obstacles which will 
stand in the way of any such jioHtical nivolutiou as is iimiginod, wc shall be at iiloss to give 
any sober satisfactory account of‘ the manner in which they are to he removed. We insist 
not on the difficulty of disseminating, only l>y just and rational unmans, a uew religion, 
opposed by inveterate habits and ])rcjtidicc8. The friends of that scheme, indeed, dure not 
ajjcak of success, with the confidence which tlie language of the objeelioii sccni*i to favour; 
yet they are not w'ithout hope; and they arc animated by a conviction, that even a partial 
diffusion of (Ihristlauity, would improve the whole mass of siK'iety. Hut if wc incpiire, for 
instance, into the probable period of the general abolition of coitus, which allowing it ever 
to happen, must be coac<‘ivcd, in the natural order of thing», to precede some other bu|)> 
IKwefl ciianges, what place shall we assign to it? iSc»me point, we may venture, to say. not 
within our ken: and lieyond wlii<;h. it seems vain to stretch our |M>litieul solicitude in st» 
changeable a world as this, wherein political prediction is so ollen Imfilcd; perlm|»s indeed 
because it U so seldom c»niiej*tt*d with presimt duty. Sii])posiiig, howc\er, the ttuidency of 
events t<» !><• towanls biieh an abolition, we may concliMle, that tiu* Jn•ogres^ to it vvill be 
gradual. With the institution of castes, are blended not only religious dmlriiics and legal 
privileges, but the whole system of Hindoo manners. l)ce|>-i*ooted ]nxjudiccs. cuiuhiued 
with strong interests and immemorial huhits, (’uunot n'usoimbly he expected to give tvay to 
sudden impressions. The entire manner.-* and usages ot‘ a people do not change, at <»ncc. 
The iuvtitntion, therefore, will not he deprivi'd of iis |M)wer hy any violent rujitiiro or coii- 
vul.sion. And even after tla: df)ctrine of castes shall have lost lt^ religious autlioritv. and 
its Tyrstnriieal iufiu<'iK‘e in soeicty, still arguing on the sup]M>st(ion that these things may 
littppen.' the inanneri^ which it coiitribiiteil to form, will, in a conbidcrahle degree, and for 
a certain tim(>, reninin. Among the M»lal>ar eunverts to (diristiunity, distinctions ofc'aste 
have not lost all tliclr force: the liubit of seiiuralion, the rcpiilrive feelings, the si-eiiiding 
roservcb, which sftring from that wniree, though abated, still exibt, in sonic dt^gres; fan-imps 
aimiugons to the ci-remouia) pnjudli-es of the firat Christian Jews. As long »s a principle 
of this nature remaius in Munety, pi-eventivc as it will be of an intemaumunum in marriages 
and professions, no foniiidablc ]M)litical a-xsociation is likely to arise, llenci* os the decline 
of the institution of castes will Ix^ slow and impcixaiptiblc, so the moment of its expiration 
will he unpcrccjvcd; siil>(wnu<-nt oK-icrvation «»nly will disi-ovcr that it is past: thcriifore 
neither can this claingc he a Hgnul for new events. 

The grand danger with which thi' objection alarms us is, that the aunmnnumtion of tlic 
Gospel and of Kunipimn light, may probably be introdnetive ot'a popular form of govcrri- 
luciit and the assertion of indepcndcucc. Vpun what grounds is it interred, tliul llicsi.' clfects 
imibt follow' in imy case, «<fM‘cial]y in the imw! unlikely case of the Hindoos ? Thii (‘stahiish- 
ment of Chrislitiuity in a anintiy, does not necessarily bring after it a free }MiHtic:d constitu¬ 
tion. Tlu! early ClirisitaiiK made no attciupis to chimgc fomis «)f govcrnnicnt; the sjiirit of 
the Gospel docs not encourage even any dispoaitioii which might lend to such attempts. 
Christianity ha.« been long the religion of many parts of Kuropi*, and of \arious protcstimt 
states, where the form of goxcniineni is not iKipithir, It i-; its fwculiur excellence, and an 
arginncnt of its intendwl universality, that it may subsist under diflcroiit forms of go\ erimient, 
and in nil render im-n happy, and even sisdctles fiourishing; whoreiib the Mahomeihm ami 
Hindoo systems are built upon the foundation of political depoUsiii, and adapted, in xurious 
instances, only to the climates that gave them hirtln (.'hrisfiaiiity seeks moral good, and 
general happiness. It does not, in the pursuit of these idijccts, eroct a ptH'uUur |K)lUical 
system; it views |x)Utic 0 through the sale medium of morals, mid subjects ihcm to the laws 
of nnivemal rectitude.. 

Nor arc we to cxiieiU, that C^hrlstianity is ciitiroly to 8ui>erscde the effetJts ol‘ physical causes. 
The debilitating nature of the climate of our Jiustern tcrritori<‘8, and its unfavoiirable influenco 
upon tlu‘ human wmbtitiition, have been alrcad) mentioned,f and bv others represented in 
strong coloura: “ Notwithatundiiig,” says the celebrated historian of the ilrilisli Tnuisiictions 
in Ilimlostan, “ the general effciinniiey of character wlucli is visible in all the Indians through- 
“ out tlie empire, the natives of Bengal are still <»f w eaker frame, and more enervated tUa|H>- 

“ sition. 
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• The government of the Seeks, though it !«-<« the aristocratic connection of the Mahratta 
have more of an aristocratic, or nqiublii-aii form, chiefs, 
seems no renl oxcoption to this observation, still f ^h^P* HI* PP- 
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“ aition, than ilioae of any othtf province; bodti^r strength, courage, and fortitude, are 
** unknown; even tit# labour uf%c a>mmon people is totally void of energy; and they are 
“ of a stupidity, which neither wiehea, nor socnia to bo capable of extending its operations 
** into any variety of meobanical dexterity. All thosHt of the better castoa, who are not fixed 
“ to the loom, ivro bred to the details of triUHc and money, in which their ] * 

** severance arc us great tis their detestation of danger, and aversion to 
From this striking deaciiption ought to be cxiieoted the military tril)es,to 
properly apply; and the general Icalures, w<i must take the liberty to say, arc overcharged: 
but having made due allowances ou these accounts, the picture will certaialy }k>8sc88 no mint 
resemblance oi‘ the origimU. 

Indolence, piwtHanlniily, insonsibUity, as they proceed not wholly from pliywcal sources, 
would be at k>ast partially curi*ccted by moral improvement; but the influences of a tropical 
snn would still be oppressive. Tlie slight stmciure of the human body, with its ordinary 
concomitants, still forming the taste to n vegetable diet, would ill secoud aidcnt designs, even 
if the mind were vigonnis enough to c«>nceive them. In the early formation of the relations 
and habits of domestic life, which modify, in no iuc-onsidcruble degree, the Hindoo character, 
there would bt; no material innovation. I'lie nature of the country adds to the cflects of 
the climate. It is unfavourable for long j(mrneys; and the Hindoos, in general a r(>iiiotcly 
inland people, have a strong aversion to the si^-a; even the sdr of it is offensive to them. 
Tlu'y are thus dopnved of all the advantages which the intercourses of navigation, and an 
ac<|uaiutance with the world ut iuige, would procure to theiu. Nor is there tiie least 
jtrobaljility, tluit they will ever l>e<toine maritime; and as little likely arc they to bec-omo 
in other resiKJC.ts, nn enterprising j>eoplc. Mon* calculated for passive sufTering than for 
arduous attempts, tlu'y little love such exertions as freedom denumds, and wisii rather to bo 
pnitt'ctod, than to Imve the trouble of protecting themselves. 

Where then is the ratjonal ground for apprehcriding, that such a race will ever become 
turbulent for English liberty ? A spirit of English libtu-ty is not to be caught from a written 
description of it, by distant and feeble Asiatics e.?|>cclttlly. It was not origimdly concoived 
nor conveyed by a theoretical scheme. It has grown in the succession of ages from the 
active exertions of the human powers: and pcrua]>s can Ik; relished only by u people tlius 
prepared Example is more likely to inspire a taste for it than report: but the nations of 
Eur»pe have wen that lUierty and its great cflects, without being led to the imiluiion of it; 
for the French revolution ]>rooecds not upon its principle.^; it is nn eruption of atheism and 
annndiy. 

The English inhabiting our settlements in India, have no shore in the British government 
there. Si>mc arc cmployi*<l as servants of the Public, but no one possesses any legiKlativc 
right. AVIiy then should wo give to the natives, even if they us[iirod to it, as it is unlikely 
that they w'iil thus aspire, what we properly refuse to our own people ? The Briti-h inhabi¬ 
tants would be extremely averse to such a partici|Kition. (3ur Govcniment. us it is now 
constituted, inicrcAts Euru|)enns in its support, without the danger wliieli eohniization might 
idtimately incur, their views of establUhment and of fliuil comfort centering in the motlim' 


mtiencc ana ]>er- 
budily fatigue.*** 
whom it will not 


country. 

The conduct of the Britisli American eolonuu^ Ims raised, in some minds, confused sur- 
misingsaud apprtdienslons of the po^ibility of similar proceedings on the |Kirt of our Indian 
provinces. These akrms ore easily caught by such persons, as shrink from Uie idea of a'hat- 
ever might have a remote tendency to advanro our Asiatic subjects in the scale of luimnn 
beings; conceiving, (with what {mlitical truUi may perhaps hcriiafter appear,) tliat the more 
entirely they continue in their present ignorance, BU|>erstitiou, and ilegrodutiun, the more 
isecurcisour dominion over them1. But never surely were apprehensiaus more destitute 

of 


• l*art II, pagn of the History of Mililarv I lie shall be pardoned in throwing out a few 
IVsnsaetions, &c. liy Mr. Orme, an author mhII ohs(*rvations upon it. 

entitled to the high rank he holds in ))ub]iceHti> | Springing probably fmm much Ix^lter motives 
itmtion. by his generally just and comprehonsivo i than ihe old exploded inaxini, that ** ignoruneo is 
views of lh»* sitbjeelH which Jie treats, the clear* [ “ the inothiT of di'votion,” it nevurUieleHS H(*efUN 
ness, accuracy, vigour, and dignity of his iiarra* I to go U}Kin a principle of a similar kind ; it hcoiiis 
lion ; but not appealed to in the former part of , to imply, that ignorance is the suri'sl source of 
this Tract in the account there given of the stale ' oia'dience.” But it pn*suinod, tlial neitliur 
of society among the Hindoos, front nn idea ; hirlory nor reason >vill jutitify such a position, in 
that he had not any largo op[>nrlunities of inti- I luiy sound sense, or indeed in any st'itsii at all, 
mutely observing the comhiet and manners of I miles» a goverumciit could bo.suiiiwncd to confine 
the middling and l«>w<*r clasM-a, who liv e remote ! all the knowledge of a country to itsidf. Know- 
fr<»m EurofK*an inlorcourse. I irtlge has bt*eii said, with apparent truth, to be 

f From the mischief wldeh has recently lieon j agpecietof jmtper. TheARoiamyhavopoweruver 
done in this country, by thediswminatiouof per- ) \\ieignor(inf;inii\\thrpretsncrofkn(mUHige.,yii\iQHi 
niciouH jMiblicatiuiis among the lower jieople, j t/^oreNeco»(gisop)K>H<'dt<}it,hHKasimila]’advan- 
some persons aoems tii(din<*d to lltiuk, that it j tago ; and kuoicledije, like otluu' kinds of power, 
would he bfUlor for the national security and the more exeluri\ely it is {Hinsistsed, the more it 
traiK]iiiUity, if that class of the community re* may Ik* made an instrument of abiiso. In tho 
ccived no education. As this opinion touelios 1 dark ages, wlieii tlio slock of learning and infor* 
v(iTy nearly tho main argunionf which is main- j nmtion was rom|>arntive]y little, and that .littln 
tained in the present Tract, the writer, though i wasBharcdonlyamongaieWfthoabusesofknow- 
conscious that iioithor Ids ability, nor llio limitod ] ledge and of pre.tanded knowledge, and the ill 
sjuicc of a note, can do justice to tlic subject, | (Kmscquonccs of those abases, were grr‘ater than 
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solid foundation. There U, and there ever must be, nn^entuil diraimUarity between) the 
two ou^ce. The Americans wore, in tact, Englishmen, (witli somo InMon of* foi*eign Euro¬ 
peans, wliiid) may have contribiitod to alienate tho colonies tWmi this csountry,) they*post«cssed 
all the energy of the European cliamuter, all the ligiits of Europe; they were Iwrii iu a tem- 


they have boon in mere enlightened times. In | be directed in its sourec*. Arettirtitoiguoranco 
our own irouutry, what ntiioerotis and gross evils j may hasten iho destruction of a society 1xM:omo 
prevailed in souicty fironi lliest- cuum'm ? Corrupt j currupt through n^nucmctit, but ran hai'iUy con- 


^lurchmeii anil anibilioiis nobles, (who ))a«l the 
cnidit of supt'rior inlelligciice os well as the 
honoitrof superior rank,) led t)ie cuminon people 


tributi‘ to restor<‘ it to soundnosH. At our od. 
vaiiecd slago of tnipruvemem, it must be vain to 
, . [ imagine, that any retrograde iuoveinent wo could 

within thoir res|iectivo spheres, as they pleased. ; etiect in knowledge, would avail to socuro fliu 
Tlio common fN' 0 )de inde<d, hod then a spirit of j Cfuniuon mind from agitations and cmninuiions. 
implicit ohedictuu’, but it suhiectcnl tlunu eon- | If any stdteiuc nf that kind e\en sticdMMledsofar 
iiiiiially to thcimposiiioiis (d’thoso who assumed j as to coniine knowledge again anniiig a smaller 
tho direction of them, and generally to the detri- I niimU'C, it could not reach toMich chameters aa 
mcni of the nation at large. 1 lenee the liistory ; art* now xealoiin to loosen and root toil all received 
of this island, prior to the Kefoi'iimtion, exhibits j opinions in religion and giivei-nmciit; but they 
a ri*c<inent succession ot internal coii\ iilsion-. . would, on the eontrary, he uhle ti» do iiioiv mis- 

eltief than tlu'y clieci now, IweaiiM- (he moiv 


TIk' grnnil evonl iutrodiie<H! new light ; uiid it 
was dilliioiHl among the lower order-., wliono in¬ 
struction l«‘cume thoiu'Hrorih an object of par- 
tienlar care. 'J'ho eonst*ipw*nees nere, en*Bter 
iiileriml order, |)eaeo, and stability; theiieo 
sprung enlarged industry. a,iiventurous enter* 
pns(*s, and all tin* lung sucees-tion of prosperity 
which this country has enjoyed. 

Wi' !iave;wlvaiici*d to uhigli (lvgri*e of im[irove- 
meiil ill seienecs and arts, in all rheci>ii\(npeue<‘s 
and enjoyments of civil life. Vast eotninerci'Iias 
brought vast, wealth ; and wealth has been fol- 
loufYl by ira too iii-s>pamblc attendant, corrupt ion 
of triatiuers. Dtirold -.olid principlcNwhich were 
the iouiidation of our irrcatnes!., have been gra¬ 
dually lalliiig into disn*gard and neglect. They 
miglit liave iMH.*!! well enough in our hiiiiibler bi>- 
gijiniiigs. or in a h'Ss Ubt>i:il age; but increased 
light'-.gn*:i(erelevatiou,audal'uUue*.s ofatlnieaiiK 
of gratilication. have seenietl to mnuy to phnul 
first for irlavatUoi, anti (bcu for the adiui^sionof 
other principles allowing a suitable enlai^eiuent 
iniiulnlgence-wiihout fear. 'riu>''-pirlt.liassprea<l 
thrmurli rh<* wlude niassofsoi'iety. Writings and 
n*preseniaiions have heltH'd the dilfusion of it. 
Its cifeets liuv o been v isible on morals, and on the 
ImppiticKA of pri\ ale life. Ueveveuce for religion 
and forgoveriinientlmsdecayed, both havcliei'n 
inHidiously uttHck<*d from time to time; unil at 
lotigtli. as tlu' inon* mature produce of tliis spirit, 
some, disdaining the meastirinl advanc<‘s bitheho 
mtido ill iiTiprincipling men, and cncour:^;ed by 
the fatal eonsnmniation of a like career in aiielgh- 
buiiriiig country, havi* openly ami fiirbmsly at¬ 
tempted the subvendouof all legitimate authority, 
human and divine. The ini'endiarrtorrhand tlu* 
secret mine, have been iiubistnully employetl to 
destroy the venerable fiibries of our ivligion and 
nur eonstitullon. Seditions and ailieiatical writ- 
ing^, superlative in the iiiipudenee of their false 


i protbnnd wciv the ignonwiee of the nmUitude, 
t the more scope wouR tlu-re Is*, as in tin* dark 
: agi*M, for the arts nud activity of wicked meti to 
j work upon their crchtlity. Of this Eramv has 
furnished a reeenl instance, loo memorable to lai 
' ever forgotten. 'Pho want of knowiinlgc and 
prineipio atiiong the loaer classes, left, iheni 
I a prey to .Iiicobinical impostures and delu»ious» 
by a hieh they were hurried at once iiifu the 
Htnir.ilies of anarchy mid aiheiMU. 

It is not then b_v e\po-ing our common people, 

' unarnu'd and deleiH*eb‘ss, |<i the during blasplie.- 
- inies mill sophistries of tho preacher-* of impiety 
I and sedition,that wceiin lm|M' toktH*p them ipiiet, 
. f >ur s(*eurity lies, and Ibtt only, in diffusing gmal 
! iiistnietion and right principiea among them. In 
this iiH), tin*French r*‘vidiiiioni($ts havi'afibrdoda 
‘ ieshoii, which uiav suggest somi'tliing useful to us. 

, *Plie\ endoavonr that the minds of the jieoplo 
; may not remain in that unfurnished slate, of 
j which they mmle tulvanlage; but that the young 
' esiM'einlly, may he imbued witJi the tenets and 
! prejiidicps favourable to their i-au-e. 
i It is |K*rhaps a mistuko to supiHwe. that tlie 
j (*oiumoii p(i‘oplc among uh. who have la'Cii most 
j pfiinc to tumult and disorder, are suchfisean read 
and wrihs or tJiat tiu* tendeueins to coiiinmtimL 
{ which haveji]»p«‘arcd. are to Iv ascribed t.o any de¬ 
gree of educatiou posst*s.-*<'d by that class. Ueaidea 
that one reader iu a <*ircleor in a village u’ould 
bi*suflieient t<idiss«m.iimte whtil wasleiel toihe 
vulg.nr under-standing and aeeeptalile to vulgar 
preindiecs. and (hat the lower ranks an* more 
affceteil by whnt they wi* or hear, than liy what 
thev ; tlnw* tendencies have chiefly maiii- 
festetl tlu'iiiM-lvcs in large towns. alsHnidingwilh 
maniifaci un*rs, or idle vagabondsdi stitute of chn- 
meter or qimliiie-* sufheieni to proeuni an hoiuvst 
lirelih(H>d,aiid it is therefore fair to presume tho 


hwd, hiive Wen particnlarly adapted to the vulgar j least instructed part of the community. 'Phe ma- 


taste : ami obviously, lM*o.aiise theignornnceof the 
vulgar cxiMiscR them to easier inijmeitioii, an the 
too general example which they had long «t>eu 
around them, predlHpo.si«d them to iirogrcaenve 
Whlness in licentiousness. I'lieii it is, that seme 
menHceiug the foundafinns of oiirpolifical exist.' 
ence thusHltaekcHhliegiji to ui^ut^fi'om thoahusf* 
oi'a thing t^utnst its use, and (o think it would 
hr* heller for the eonminnity, that the lower 
peuplo should not W instructed even to r<‘Hd. as 
by auch privathui they would, if is <*oiiceived. Is) 
iiuiccossible to iniWtion fi*om the prt'ss. 

Hut iu fact, the nvilR td' which we complain, 
originate in no small degn>e. from the ignorance 
that has naturally Ibllow'crl the dereliction of 
riglitjiriiicipU's. Thesyinpfunis indicate ainelhod 


iMifaeHin*rs,generiffiy pul to work when yet chil¬ 
dren, often receive no education. "When grown 
; up, they are. not unfrerpu-ntly exingrt'gatM in 
I large iiumliers. soim'limi*s w ithout due Htteiilion 
! to decorum; they encourage each other in vice ; 
j ami (hn gains of their Inlmnrenabh* them Iu )tuss 
i the time of relaxation, in wbieli they commonly 
! iucliiih'what ought to be allowed to saeii**! pur- 
; iwses, in dir.-mluteindulgencA*. Among (hkijiIo of 
1 this character, thcro is eondmstible mutter al- 
' ready prepared for the ilesigns of iliose aliosei'k 
j to kindle discontent and disturbance. But the 
I writer of these obiM*rvations had occasion, not 
I long ago, to »<*o u contrast to this deseripliou, in 
j a |K»piilous country iwrisli. L» that district there 
wen* very few |M*rsons of suflicient age, w ho could 


of enm eunlrary to that which is prot>OM‘d. Tin; md read. 'I’he piople were in general wibcr, 
habit is ditw'aaed s tlm disorder, too deco to bo ! ihH-enf, regular in thoir attendance ou puldic 

worship i and in the course of twenty prt‘ci*diiig 


habit is diHi‘asi‘d ; tlm disorder, loo deep to bo 
reached externally, rixiuires that the application 
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w ' I ™ jwrate olimate, nuraed in the principle of freedom; nay, the seeds of rapublicuusm 
were gown in the fiwttforroation of the icading colonies. They had already a popular govera- 
Mr. Grant’s State They were inured to arms, to hardships, and tofls. The sjnrit of improvement ani- 

of ^iety in Asia, mated them in a thouwmd different linea lliey were exjiurt seamen; their country abounded 
in excellent harbours; and in their ge(^?raphical situation they were (with the exception of 
one or two of oiir dctaclied, more recondy settled colonies) the sole civilixod people in a great 
tract of continent, which seemed to offer to them the tempting prospect of becimiing ^erc 
the only political power. With all this, the^ were near enough to our insidious enemies to 
be constantly instigated to resistance by their arts, and cfteotuolly aided by their arms and 
resources. To w^at one of these' many particulars shall we discover a parallel among our 
Hindoo suhloct.«i ? To none, as they now are j and in various important points, no resem¬ 
blance is ever to be expotited. The origin, the physical character and condition, the intel¬ 
lectual, moral, and political state of the Hindoos, have already appeared in the course of this 
e»iay to be totally different. On tlicir local circumstances only, it i^nains to say, in addition 
to what was before intimated, a few words. If they were ever “to exalt the spear of enmity” 
against their ancient mastt'rs, they would do so almost envimned by Hindoos, whose faith 
they liad Tcni»unced, and to whom their apostae.y would have rendered them odictus. Could 
they trust such neighbours as allies, or resist them as enemies ? Wliat their interest would 
obviously recpiire them to avoid, surely wc have no right to a-ssume that tliey would l>c so 


years, one instanw'of the commission of a capital 
crime umon'; ihcni h«d not oeeurred. 'J'lie doc¬ 
trines of Pnino fomoi little to work ujioii in such 
a eomninaily ; tbu Bibh* was ivvereneod there, 
and every man kept steadily within his own 
place. 

Bui wc are not left in this case lo snialliT 
instances of i!ulividii»dol)«er\ation. Anexperi- 
niont. has been on ii|H)n » lar^e scale fur 

a long scries of yetu's. in the sight of the whole 
nation, in the two countries <»f Indand and Scot¬ 
land. The ooininon clnsscs of the former country 
have unhappily l>ecn too generally kcpi in igno- 
rani'C to the present day; and are not ihe conse- 
^luencf's most obvious >ind mr>st serious ? ITuw 
lHiiii>ntHbIy are the lowj*r jieople iIwh* *UsUii- 
guishtsl by vtt'ious, iurhalont, and lawless pru- 
eewling«» ? lo what divit-inii of the British 
dominions has there appearc'd so great a pro¬ 
pensity to embrace <lemoerati<t, disorpnniring 
principles ? And it is observable, that these 
principle.'s and the barbarities of which we hoar 
80 maeli. have ]Hvvailed chiefly in reinott'r, h*Bs 
enlighttmed part* of the kingdom, Vhilst the 
vicinitieHof DubUii,l'ork,and other cousidcrable 
places more <‘ivilized by ktiowhalge, hav<> Ihs'U 
more »wderly and quiet. Scotland, on the con¬ 
trary, has l»een rt'markahle for attention to the 
iiistruetion of the lower clusstw of its inliahitanls. 
and they have, in general, lK*en distinguished for 
near two (H'nttirios past hy a spirit of sobriety atul 
order. In the more remote inm ce**sibh‘ parts «»f 
that eoantry, wlililicr, obstruen*^! by partjculur 
cnitsc-, light iwnetrated riHm» slowly, n'guinrity 
and g»KKl order were also of later eslabli'shinent; 
but th(‘ nativ<‘S of those divisions, inmguidHi into 
exccB- on some oeensiooH now Jong ptwt, have i 
since ls*en as eminent fora outet and |n*ac<'able 
demeanor at home, as for striding iiitmerously 
ill tlio foremost ranks of those who linvn blisl for 
the intew'st and the honour of this eouniry in 
every quarter of the globe ; and at tlie present 
critical .iuo':tui’<‘ h«vo ('onie coMi>picuou.sly for¬ 
ward, Ui many bands, for the support of our con¬ 
stitution and our religion, against all enemies, 
foreign and loiuesiio. 

Indued, if we were even lo m .1 arido Ihe con¬ 
sideration of religion, and tJie g(»od prii.ciples | 
it inculcates, and to rcgar<l knowledgt' merely 
ns (lower, or as an instrument of civilisation, 
wo might safely rest the present <|acstioii upon 
this ground. 'Plie diffiisioti of knowledge would, 
in the end, render a nation wore disposed to 
cheek the adiniimion of disorgatilring priiicipIeH. 
Doctrines it is adniitUsI, while new, imghtmakc, 
as they often do, an irregular impn'ssion; hut at 
length tliesc irregularities would he corrected by 


j good sense and n'flectioa ; and surely liU'rature, 
even in its lowest- stages, must be alloweil to he 
I more favourahle to the production of good sense 
I and reflection than ignorance, 
j But when we take, into the question the influ- 
! UDCG of religion and all its snlulary (iriiiciples. 

’ certainly no one who considers llw'ir force and 
' tendency can hesitate howto decide, (‘liristiaiiity 
' was given tube “o light to the wor/tl ;** ignorance 
i is declared in tin* ins|ured writings to he one of 
I the leoiling causes of Ihe ruin of the .lea ish 
; nation, and of the vices of the Ilontheii. 'J'he 
' ancient Phnrl’sws wi’re i ondcmnrd bv the A ulhor 
' of our i-eligion for taking away the Lw of know- 
I ledgi', that is, the use of the S<!riptures from Ihe 
I peo(de ; which alE .0 has Imi'Ii cmiiienily ihe sin of 
I the Uomi.sh C'liui'ch. it is, on the emilrary. 
i a staled prayer of the Church of Kugland, that. 
! the people may so renil thewonl of l»od as duly 
I to jrtvifit by it ; and ns that word •' thoroughlg 
J'wruitJtCft'* thoM* u'ho .<(ihmii lo It “y«r nilgttod 
j wnrkt” so where else* slnitl yrt\ find sucli (toinied 
I authoritative precepts for the due ri'giilatum. 

! order, and peace of aorii-ty ? “ J*ttt the people 
. '* in mindtolit$tihjectUtjtrineipalitiesand}MH'irif 
I ** and to obeg Magistrates, mtt onlg for fetir tg' 
“ human immshmeut^ hnt for eoHScienee sake; to 
'• suhmit to errrg ordinanre o1 man for the Lord's 
1 '* sake, whether it be to the king as supreme, or to 
*fHMrmors as sent hg him, for so is the will of 
“ (tod. Pragers, a/e to he matbforJCutgs, and all 
** w authoritg,thut wemagleadti fptieiandjteaee^ 
** uhhhfe, mallgwllinessandhonestg. Christians 
are commanded tostudg to Im- quiet audio mind 
“ their men business, to fear (lod and the King, 
“ and not to metldle with those who are given 
“ to ehange." 

Those therefore, who would, by withholding 
th(> knowlnlgi' of letters from the vulgar, abridge 
the use of the acriptures. would in fact aid Ihe 
views of sueh as wish to overthrow' our ('hristian 
faith and our civil establishrm'nt If thciv ht'iitiy 
who misuse the doctrines of the Gospel, by tcatdi- 
ing awild and shallowroiigion,winch may indeed 
tcNT easily coiineet with (lolilical error and disor¬ 
der, the remedy mu^t asstmally lie, in this or in 
any siniilar case, not to leave the field entiri'ly to 
mistaken guides, but more strenuously to oppose 
ermr by* truth ; and if the same zeal, die .same 
ftersonal interest,with which the c‘mtssaric*> of si*- 
dition have laboured, were universally em(ihiyed 
on the other side, rationally and solidly to incul¬ 
cate right )>rinei{>los and whoh'somo instructions, 
we might comfortably hope, that tiic attempts of 
domestic and foreign e.iuanics to excite internal 
I troubles among us woidd end m their disappoint- 
I ment and disgrace. 
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unwise as to commit. Ancl If they called in the asRiMtanco of an Euroiwan power, would -- 

they thus obtain independmco, or only clmnp> one master for iinothhr ? On ail the ioaat No. 1. 

of Hindosiau there* are but three or four goo«l ports, and these at great distaiiceH from each 

other ; though the shore is in many ])}ac<'s acci>KHible to an invading force, an»l there aro f**** i™‘ 

some tolerable harbours in the islands of tJio Riy of Itengal, of wJiich an etiemy ooidd take Confli- 

great advantage. Now if the Hindoos c<nild be renovated in tivery other |iartieuJtir, no Asiatic 

iwsignable period can l>c imagined for their acquiring and practising the art of navigation; " ’ 

and therefore those of them now subject to (<n.*at Britain must, in their supjs^scd new 

circumstaTices, not only continut* to need tJie sujiply of Tnany wants fi’oin timt coiuitry, but 

alw.ays las exposi'd to the hostile approaches of the naxies of Europe. By a iieoplo no civ- 

('unistanced, it docs not apptatr how indcjiendenco is uttainabh*. Xlicy roust, in clfei't, be 

at the mercy of tlie sti ongesb inaritimci )>ower. Whilst thercibi'e. wc continue to be that 

powtsr, it is rather to Im expeeb'd that their own interest, an<l the prciferenco which their 

imitation of our inaimerK will liave f^ven us over other Eurf^M^an nations, will Jointly 

induce them to remain safe un<ler our protection; as these motives, on their port, will 

strengthen us in India against Kurotwan invaders, and so contribute to maintain ouruaNnil 

snperiority «t homo ; whii'h fmperiority, in the present state of our Hiiuloo Hubjeets, is 

still more ncccwiary for tlic preservation of our Jikstcrn \»oas<'HsionK, than it wouM lie on 

the supposed approximation of that people lo the British <*li»i'ai,-ter. 

It may now Ikj foirtx> inquire into the propriety witli wliieh that fqmeies of doubt or 
apprehension, which lias just bei‘ 7 i ijonsidercd. insinuates, as it does, scuue moral i*elation 
between the American i-cvolntion, and such principh-s ;is arc pnqioseil !<» he introduced 
.among our Indian subjccds. Js it to be supjKjsed, that if tins Americans, being in their 
physical chnraeter, their l(H*al and political cucumHtamt^s, the same, hinl professed Malm- 
uuslaiiisin, or any ])agan ri'ligiim, Miey would not 1 m\e bccji at least, equally pmije to a 
rcvoluti«m 1 Jf we luul maiutainecl in Americ.i, tlie satm* kind of despotic government 
wlii«:h Ims jircvailed in the K.^st, w'hetv Ihe Hovm-eign, wlieu dispatching a viceroy to a 
distant province, could seldom know that he should not soon have tosiuid anunny to jvdueo 
him to obedietus*. will it be jisst'rted Ibat our autimrity would btive been Ud-bu* or eipially'- 
seeimsl ? But after all tbal. is s.rtd of tlu* sepamtion td iho Amenean eojimies from (ln*at 
Britain, it is now a fact well kimwn. tlmt i( did not s)»riiig from the geimral disposition, 
f>r the. prevhms design of the pouph*; in the ]H*sr»es.sion of all the ad\ant^iges, wlnoh liiuo 
K'en enmnerab'd. tie y Imd uot Itecome. impatient l<*r independems*; and among f lie rearons 
to Ih- assigiKsl for tlie uttacliuu'Ut which then still romaiiitNl among them for tin's eonntry, 
mav certainly In* jvektuusl i.li»-ir' posaes.'iori of the same language anrl re!igi.)j». 

If it. ]«• urtretl. that a <*ompnrison iH'tween the Amc*riean colonists, nud Uic nathesof onr 
Kisteni ti'rritories. can be justly }nRlitut.ed only' in consid* ring Ihe Jatler. not as they an> 
at present, hut. us they would be alter all llw ]iM|>''wet! improvenumts w'cre dilfustHiamong 
them, it may Ik* answered, that ourpiH-viousatatunicundt l.eefr.'et-softheseimpi-uNeiiient^ 
sdlbvds matter for this comparison, so far as things eontingem. and unknown, can be e»>m- 
l‘ared with things e^tab^lHl^e^l and known ; ami tliatir. is fair, for a d«m!ije reav.n, to state 
the ])re,scut disparity'bet ween the two races of people, tivsi b» -bew tlie immense career 
which the Hindoos have y'd to run, even in ihe j)Vose<*u(ion <rfMich inquMVi'inents as are 
atfoinable. arni si‘eon<l!y to dcmonstnite. that in the thav.aelM,situation, and eirenmstaneex 
of the Americans, at- the jera of their i'e\olution, t hen* M*ere radical imj)orl;iiit ilistinct-ioiis, 
which no nnpro\ement. on the part of the i:lindo<»s, eouM anniliilate; or in oiher words, 
tliat tl»ey r«»u)d never 1 x 5 expeeb'd (o arrive al the )»oiiita,r wliieh the Ameriejinslhe.u stood. 

Jmieed those wh(* know the C‘mntry <*f Hindi«t«u will probably lltiuk that ^♦olifiea! 
liberty is thi* last thing likely to flourish tliere. Though that coiuitry has lueu, from 
causes of a ifdfen'nt iialun* \vhi<*b will bt* hereafter notiiH-d, always sulijcct. to revolutions 
and convulsions ; a revolution, llu* idea and aet of the |H>|ni]ar mind, ii]«'n th<* j»rlneiples, 
or rather from fin abus*’of the principles t>f ciNil lil«*riy, would hi* as great a political 
j‘hciioim‘non a.s tlie world has exhibited, find one of u hieh Asia has g'iveii no exainjde. 'fo 
bring a timid submissive* jicople whom the Tnil-ars railed, of 1)0urr. up to 

the manUnes.s of the EurojK'an rliartirter. to ch'vale the foehlest of them. tlii 5 Bcngalesi*, to 
so high a ]M)int of energy, that bkt* tin* .Vmi'riean desermlant.^- the British thomselves. 
they yhouhl plan the daring projeet of an imlepomlent empire, seems to be «oiin‘tlmig 
licyo’Ki what has yetr Ih 5 CU sc'cii, or is jcasonably to be t.\peetiHl from the «tbri-s of institu- 
tiuuK, civil «>r icligions, upon lud-ions. 

Having thus ef.msidcre-d the ndvcise (.•ousequenees held lorrii by* tin* objection, it may'^ 
now* be piXfpcr to notice mote fuirtieularlv. the f,tvonr,i.blc •■n)»}»osirion^^ whirb it e.uitains 
1 ’he dangers it fe.ni-s, uretho daugeiN of pn»sperity. If then, f.his ).resp» 5 rily 've.re i*cali'/.ed, 
and the prodmn*, the lujiuufactmvs, ami tlm riches oi' the ouintry wciv gix*atly increased, a< 
atH'oiiiing to the objeetion, I'/Uglish 1011000114. tastes ami wants, must also have bee<»m<* isuu- 
nion, would not c.xjKWtstliilhcr, and the loeipronM isuiuncix’c arising fixuu tlu* ehnngi* ;not 
to las'kou tho imposts wliieh meicliautliso, now’ hardly taxed at all, w ouJd then easily bear) 

Ito pniportionably augmentt'd ? For what so’lcs of yearn, ami with what niultiplydng 
jxiwciv, may wo then eonct'ive this {lugmciit'i-tion to l>e progr»‘s«ivo ? bnrg^- a.s the assor- 
tioii may Kcem, jK‘rhapa the siiorlcst term we could assign to it would pniducc an aecmuu- 
lation of eommeroial prolifo and advaiitagi^ more than tantamouni to a very high valua¬ 
tion of the fi*<' sSmple of our provinces, if we could suppose a sale of them Iw now made. 

Aud it iH fair also to adniiU that if the country were finally le«t, our coimiKJrcio might still 
l>e nece-ssary to it, and possibly even continue to incrensK*. Such tlicu would bo tho con¬ 
clusion attbrded by this formidable objection; if for the sake of argument, we wore to aUow 
(445.) m the 
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' the proceas described in it, to go «m withont resistance to its excejvtionaWe ports. But we 

No. 1. trust, we have already sliewo, that it is not entitled to this couoession, and that whilst it 
holds forth evils, only o» distant and hyfwthelical, it is obliged, as the solo giound of its 
wy*'inapprehension, to admit advant^es to be certain and pivixiiiinte. 

^ It remains now to oxaiuino one importtuit position, already mentioned to he tacitly con¬ 

tained in the obiection, that in a system, ^positt' to the one here pi*o|M)8od, must consist 
" our future safety and stability in India." U nwilling os the writer is, to enter on so delicate 
a snlijeot, and inileed inadequate to the due treatment of it, he feels himself called by his 
argument, to make some circumspect observations upon it. Oertiuiily in a political view, 
the great qiiestionr which this country has to dotennluc rfjspecting India is, “ What arc tho 
“ beat moans of pei*]>otuating our empire there ?*’’ Not, what set of measures or line of policy 
may suit with the aspects of the day, or keep up the motion of the machine of government; 
but upon wiiat genci-al principles may we best hope* t(» make our connection with that 
country ptsrrnanent, an<l, jis far os we can, indissoluble ? Towards the cloitinninntion of this 
question, perhaps it will Im well to n*vert to t he pu»t history of our Indian provinces ^or let 
us say to those of Bengal in i)articuUu*, tho chief w^at of our doinuuon) and tuflie character 
of the natives of tliein. The English, it is true, were nt first guided in their eastern odmi- 
niatnvtion, rather l>y nascent events, than by abstract principloH or recorded experionco ; 
but however natural this may las, in the i»roj,TeHs to estahliahment, a more extended survey 
of the course of jaist affairs in the acquired country, with their cjiusok and consequenetts, 
way well befit fhc new jiosscasoTs. when firmly settled in their power. It la not })orlwm 
enough to cxewjd them finin this nrview, that they follow a system of government widely 
different from the systt'm of their predecessors, and ore themselves a very difterent jH*ople. 
Among their Asiatic subjects, certain gciicnil ]nH)pcH.i<‘s which belong to human nature, 
ami certain peculiar qualities resulting fif»m a peculiar comjHwitlon of society, way be 
expected to have a steady o[)emt)Ciii, where not controlled by stnmgcr influences. If we 
lookback then to tho history of liengal for five ismturies, wc sludl find, that exwjpt in the 
|>erioJ when the Mogul eiiipiiv w.'is in its vigour, and the eompoiieid jwirts of if- thereby 
kept in with eiwh other, that eountry has lK*fn tlH'sw'tie of frequent revolutions; and 
we cannot fail to discover, that as the despotism of eustern governni<*ijt may be reckomil 
the first and rcmule jirineijde <»f such ehang<‘s, .so they have imiiudi delv jm^ceeded fmn 
two ciuises, tlie lawlass spirit of ambitious adventure common nmongall the militar}'tribes 
of Hindostau, and tho nature of the geiicnd mns.s of the people inh.nldting that region. 

The Pei-sinns and T.-irlars. who have ]vir.red into it fr«»m early ngiT., have g«‘ncr.Hlly kssn 
soldiejw of foitiine, who brought litih* with them but theirswonN. With tliesetheylinve not 
uufrequently carvwl their way to digiiity and cnipii***. Powtsr haslxjen.and is tlicir-hirling 
objwt: nothinii’ was st*rnpled ly iln'm to o)*tain it; the Id.shuy of Muhotiiedan ndo in 
Hindostau is full of treasons, awassinati<»ns. fintriciilcrt, even t>}UTioi<le is not unknown ts) 
it These northern jnlvent\jrei'S by their s]>irit aiul pursuits, bt'caiiic in fad an accession, 
of more active and stronger qualities indeed, to the militory division of the peo]ih; of 
HindostJin. Tluj Hindoos, though held to be Je^s ]*rt.ne u* the sbedding of bl<.<-Hl, liavenot 
however, carried tlicii- nici*ty f/ir, wli«*u the pri/<*. of noveivignty or authority has b(H.*ii in 
question ; but among them, sanguiiiniy :vmhition ]uu« be.4'n usually contin. d iolfio Biuhinins 
and the military caste; t»j the latter itmre 

The military dais of tin* Hindoos, wfiieli m its institutuci has some of the fcatun'K of a 
militia, Ibrms in realitv a great .standing :ir'niy of menumarit f. ivady to be liiifd on nil 
occasioriH, though usually not obliged tn enter into .actual servua;. Thus tlie hovciarigii of 
a eountiy cannot always command their a.'*sistane(*, whilst the existence of such a Isaly 
way oilcn render a domestic «*ompctitor, or n foreign enemy, formidable t-o him. From 
this («>j)ious s^)m*ce, any man of enterpnse, whatever wmv his viexw or jtreteusions, could 
always find partisans, if lie had funds to eidcrtaiii them; tlie treasure of the priiu*e has 
been often useilhy his H4*i*\»inU, to hire men to dcsjioil him also of his ihitiue. Nocharao 
ter has-been so IkwI, mi «iu.se so unjuist, a.s not to liml an winy in snp})ort it if there were 
money to jjny them. Tlio im*mbej-s of the military ca.st(*, conceiving themselves tlestincsl 
by their creation to fight, i»ft( n take up anns with the same iinliifcnmct^ and indiscrimina¬ 
tion as a hihdui'or takes ii[> a spade ; iii.sumuch that it lias not hetsi nnusuai to sen a 
diife.-ited ai'iny join the slaudaril of tlie vicb»r, up(»ii the same jinwiple wfdch carries the 
labourer from one employer, with whom bnsim*ss runs low, t«» aiio(b»*r whosi* Reiv'icc and 
means lus deeme moiu sure, 'flm Military Miihomcdaiis (for many of the de.se.endaiit.H of 
the Tartars who sett|«<l in Himlostan fc.ll inbi the lines of civil life) mv. eqimlly ready as 
the military Hindoos to engage tlieitnadvca In <*ominotious, ijuarrels, and any sjxxiUiS of 
wiwfaro, Is'th Iwving always, in times of cfuifusion, an eye to plumler 

From this institution of fi military class, tho wisdom of wliieii is surely imiwachw] by 
the geneinl ctlects it lias prmluetsj, the military spirit came, at Icngtli U> resiilo almost wholly 
ill one portion of the jieople. And hence niiiy, in part at h ast, have fidloxvod tlm ubjectness 
of the inferior trilK5S,aunpofling tUenmin Isidy of iho nation, and their want of public spirit. 
However much they may, on different accounts, lm\o preferivd a Uindoo to a Mahomedun 
, • government, 

* Sonic will )n> ready to aiiMWcr, ** By scouring pinpositlon. But what if the roliglon should bo 

** to the pCDpie their religion luul WM^aud in lesA i'avemruhlu to our dimiinioii than another 

the just sense of Ibo words, uaiuoly, lliat so via- systani, and the people wore induced volustarily 
leut change in oither, contrary to the sense of to make ftiat othar their religion; would not the 
the peoplei is to be forced, we agree to the change be for our interest? 
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government, no instenoe is recollected of their rising to support any native prince, or keep --- 

oat any invatler. The whole history of the Maljomedan empii«s in Hiudostan, as well as !• 

the traces we have of tlie anteriw govemnieut of the Hindoos, and what M'e see in inwlem . 

days, all concur to prove the slaviali disposition of that people, and tboir wont of attach- , 

m^ttothcwrulen.. lirovtogtbe^di- 

Frora these several causes, the des]>ottc genius of Eaetem government, the exclusive ® 
hereditary allotment of the military pr{)fesRion to one olasa, and the abject cbiiiacter of the 
people, have pn)ceeded ilie gr«*at en(a)uragenieiit of idividmils to the violent nssumption of 
iwwet, and tiio frequency insurti>etionM, couvulsioiiH, aiel revolutions in that i*ountry. 

And the same causes, thnugJi tiielj* ojteiutlou may, l)y various cii-cumstaiiitJH, be occa¬ 
sionally suspended, will as long as they exist, Jiavo ii tendency to pnwluce tlj»‘ same olfeets. 

Hindostfm lias alternately 1x^( 0 uniterl under one great head, or partitioned into nuiny states. 

New conquei'ors have, in ditrei*ei»tngtw, appeai’jHl oiitliut contineiit, who inereiiHing jin they 
went on, have at loiigtli. by the vnslJiuii)l»er of their followers, ovcrwholniwl everything that 
opposed tliom. We now, iucliMid, see iho empire of the Moguls ]irostmte, (unl may 1>C5 apt 
to think, tliiit arnvngod JIN the jioHtics and powers of llindostan am, the same order of 
things is not likely to return; but it was xqxni the Kiibversiou of the Patan empire tlnat the 
Moguls rose ; and may not a new lulventiuer, ami a iiewhortle freun Tarhuy, esbiblinh yot 
imother dynasty ? It wok perfi*rtly in tlie option of Nadir iShah, when he entered Dellii 
ns H conqueror, in IT^lh, to have done Uiis*. And if one of tliotn' wjriurgcw of mankind who 
have so IrtKjiiently deBolato<l India, sljould Jigain arise, seJiding hi« fume, and tin? idea of 
his “ happy destiny"' before him, might not the multitudes ctollecttHl in his ]irogresN, p<*ured 
out at length into tlie remote quartcj- of Kmgal, endanger oiir existeju^e there ? WJielher 
we Rup])OKt‘ him to mivance in the first tlaah of compie-st, or tifler he had given a <vntral 
(xuisolidatjon to his jwiwer, lie would be hackeil by the msounx's of n vast inland region, 
by huge armies of liorse, and myriads of infantry. If wo wow figure to ourselve.«» tin* pro¬ 
gress of his o]iei’aiion», it will not bring Ihein nearer ; it will be in order that wo may lie 
bettor guarded agjiinht thorn. Tho Tartars, nna<*eustomed to noj>e with our steady Tiiilitiiry 
gallantry and skill, might bo re]>eatedly ropulsod. Still fn-.sh swams of nsmilants might 
be brought forward, and Ncason afror seitson, invasiun bo renewed. "W'o coulf! bring few 
cavalry into the field ; tliennmoi-ousKiuudrons of the onomy luiglit wuhte and »‘\liausttho 
rountiy ; the hindboldor.s, from whom tli<* leMJiines ai'i’ dt,‘iive<l, would, as is usual in Hiii- 
fhwlau. upon tho appeaiunco of eommotioii. withhold the fmyment of their rents: the 
produce of the districtH ubicli the enemy might omip}, tiiey would iuimediately npjiro- 
jiriate ; and the (M-i*<lit of onr goveniinont, as indiH-d we ivt-n now experiiuicc in times of 
exigency, uouUl nf*t pnwuiv us any ad»-.piatf .MijtplieN. "W'e .duuihl tJius bostinitenc<l ami 
embairasHt'd in tnir resonmv : siqdeions of *»ur stnlulity miglit arise in iho niuida <'f our 
subjects, and among them would !*p a great nundsn- of th(‘ militan en.ste, unrini»ioyod by 
us, ami ready to inako their o\\ ii um- of jn;\ pnunising oeeft‘ "uiii. .Mjiny of lho^o .subjiads, 
won by the splem'n.ur of new jiowor. and Uii? jiroud do)»lay of an inij'onal standartl, or 
d<‘sirous or see.uringan early interest, perha)>s indiilgiijg nowliopo.s from a r«*vt.liition, Mould 
fall away from us: others would wishf(*ra eessnlionof pirdi.r rv v'exutioiis,sittbooxjietiKO 
of our expulsion. The Sepoys, who.s- althelmient to us ha ajijiearMl surjiri',"mg. though 
tiieciuws of it j.oem neither ine.'tpliejdde nor immutabh't, Mipjilicd tardily, juid ]ier}ni().H 
only jMjrtially u ifli the }»ay. of whicii the iegularndvanei' hadlief(*re soeoneilialed them to 
onr st-ndee; and instead of hedng 'luimntecl by tiio eareii-td'v ie.tovv, co«i|>,>d up in a dubious 
•letenHivo Muiriarc, might al.-o be tenijite*] to lisUn to tla* larpeodVrK of a <l{i7.rilnglea«ler, in 
whom their ready iiotienisol fataliMii might ea.sily present to tlieiri a nvv: kiifj r/ihen'orld. 

In such an arduous crisis, w'e tne.t that everyiliin'.' t<o be i*.\])ectfitl from binv ery. fortitude, 
luid military wience, would be jM rihrnjed on our pan,; but must not cnir lasting ilepeiKlenee 
bo chiefly on Jlritisli tioops, on our maritiuu' power, .ind on supjilic" by sea ? Witli all 
these, it is very easy to see lu*w oiipiVK-avi-, how threat* ning, a long struggle, maintained 
uudorsnoh circumstances, imssiblv ly ai*h: derived fruiu tin* mother eountry. must bo to 
us; how much alw it must Kluvke our interests and our stability in the roHt of liulia. Now 
in any such statu of thiiigK, in any ea.si* of the same nature, less oxtn'mc, M’hatM'ouldbeof 
more importance to us, what <*oiild so ctliictually fortiJy onr eaus<*, as to have the pc(»plc of 
our torritoricR sincerely attached t*» our govemineiit ; to ha\e established in their niiuds 
such on affectionate partici|)ation in our hit, such an union M'ith our interesLs, as should 
countornefc the defection, detUlcations, and tim'licry, to be olh<*rwiNeapj>v'jhendiwl from the 
ordinary Ixint and practice of the Asiatu; character ? AVe should thus have the service »»f 
all the rawurcas which ourri<*li provinces eoutaiue*!, we should have the steady adherence 
and co-opemtion of thejjeople, nud iu this way. might ct'rUiidy contbuml and haiHe own 
the powerful preparations of an im]>ex'ial despot, to whose nlfairs long nud spirited rosiHtance 
might prove highly detrimental, by encouraging diataiit provinces wiiich be had liefon? over¬ 
run, to throw off the yoke. An<l liow an* our subjocls to be fonned t-o a disposition thus 
favourable tu us. to be changed thus in tlu-ir character, but bynow principlcH, sentiments and 
biifltea, leading to new views, oouduet, and manners ; nil whicli would, by one and the sainc 
etfcict, identify thrir cause with ouits, and proportionably f5t'.pai*nto them from op])osite 
interests? It is not, we may venture to aJiirm, from sucli a change, but in continuing os 
we are, that we stand most exposed to the dangers of political revolution. The objection 

W’hich 


• If we had, wo might probably have sfiU boon mere merclmnta in India, 
t See note to page 26, 

(448.) m S 
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which oonoeives I'emote evils to result froi& a plan of imraovesuent^ does not advert to others 
whi^ may} in the mean time, arise from causes <rf a dinerent kind We join with it in the 
desire of securing in poi'iiianence, the fair possession this country \m obtained (more, it 
may be conduded, by the over-ruling disj>ensation of Providence, than by any scheme of 
man,} but differ as to tho uieans. ^ us it ap{iears, that nothiiig promises so fair for the 
end pwposed, as engaging the attachment ami regJinl of the people, and removing those 
causes which have hitlierto made them so acquiescent in every change. It was this pnaaive 
temper, joined to the exjwctiititms whicli many might entertain from the depoeition <»f the 
reigning Nabob, that contributed to our easy acquisition of the country n Imt the same 
temper would remlor <mr liold of it less sure in any mduous contest. At pi-eseut, we are 
every w'ay diflereut from the people wliom wc liohl in subjeiJtion; different in country', in 
language, in iminners, in customs, in uientimonta, and in religion ; their interest also, for the 
reasons iiiontionrd in the early part (»f this memoir, they must conwJ vc to be diflVrent fn»ra 
ours. Wlrnt then can l»o a healiiigprinciplo with regard to all these iminte, but a principle 
o(•leitiwihit'nm, a coitimou-hmuh which slinll give to both jwities the imlity and theom- 
victionof juutualbenelitfroni the (K>nitoctlou i Without iuianiiiiig principle, a coujoiniTig 
tie of tliis naturo, wc cim suppose the country t<i be, in fact, I'etuimd only by mere power; 
but in the same dcgjve that an itlentity (»f sentimente imd principles would be establislied, 
wo should cxliibit a sight nt'W in tlie region of Uindoataii, a people actively attached, 
cordially aifected to tlicir g()v<‘niment, and thus aiigmeiiiiug its sti'eiigth. in this Uiudabhi 
way. wc should btjcome jm)rc formlduble to tlu* other jtowors of that continent, wh should 
be best secured against foreign eneini<*.s, insunx'ctious, and the dangers of an hei'edifary 
military body; we should have more RupjM»rt from the iusj.ss of tlic pe‘>plc, and in a \\ orJ, 
be most effectually guarded agsiinst a revolution. 

It is nmmrkablc, that the re<lieul principle of the isoudiision Unis made, a concluKion to 
which an aapiainfancc. with the Indian character, and the exi)erM'n(!e that progiVKsivc time 
hius affoided of the effects of knowledge, jairticiilarly the divine knowledg*‘of Christianity, 
may now easily huvd an ordinary mind, directed, ncconling to Uie judicious Idstorian of 
The aiicieiU Eurofican lutf^ammiwUh JniliaAhi' |>olicy*>t* tlieCrocian conqueror of that 
country, in securing his Kaslcni aiMpiisitioiiH. Howevvr different, in tdher respertK, the cir¬ 
cumstances of tli.'vt cele)>ratcd ])ersonagc inay la* front ours, in tiiis we W'ith liiin. that 
wo have an Asiatic enqtirc to maintain. Anil Ur. Koltertson. who in acknowledgnig tho 
eccentricities of that extraordinary man. gives him also the credit of pnifotmd political 
view’s, ob«!rv(«, '* he early |>er<'ei\ed, ihdf lo rctulci' hi^ adthorltjiwevi'f ovJpn^inam-aty 
** it must be estuhlitthed in the dffcctitm o//Ac nof/V/ns he had Kubdiu-d, and ina inluimd 
“ by their arwe ; and that in order to acquire this advantage, all distinctions Ixstwceu the 
" victors and tlic vanquished must in; aholished, attd hi.n KiuojM*un and Asiaticsiiltjet'UlH* 
ineorjioraksl ami become one people, by obeifhifj the wfme iawe, mid by adof/ll/tttf the 
“ turntP. tnannerH, inufltationN, and dined yli rue!' It is the leading ideti only of this jatUey, 
that is meant to be applaud here ; and that lea<Ung idea is [daiiily the princj]>)e of itHHjnu- 
kUiitn. It would muther suit us, nor oursubjects, toact UfH>n it universally, as .Mcxatuler 
proposed. We ought not to wish, that the distinctions between tin; two mees should lie 
lost, or to aim at introducing into Asia Jaws I'nmii'd for this country ; but to atunh oiir 
subject.^ bj'affection, by interest, by winning them to our religion ami oui‘ sentiments,— 
this woulil be at once, to add to their hsippinc.-ss, and to arrivt* at tlic sjuuc object w hieb the 
groat conqueror hfid in view, that of u-mh-ring oar authority *' |«'ru)arM*nt and secure.’' 

This policy is retiommcniled by some other isjiwideiutioiw, whieh sluill be bi icily uoti<*ed. 
It IS sufficiently understood, (hut since? oui liret apjU'arjinco on the theatre ol‘ Indian wav 
and politics, the native fM)\v*.TH Jkivc ini[»rovi*d iu military discipline, and that wo now find 
it noceascuy to bring into the Hehl, armies pro]iortionab(y larger tlian tbase that «cr\ed to 
achieve our early rietorii'h. Having so interesting an evidence of the cajiabiliiy of tho 
natives to improve, there nppo>ii*.s no good reason ti) conclude, tliat their aUvnui'cmcnt in 
military skill nmy' not bo fiirlher j»rogros.sivc. It Is o.steemcly probal»lc,that the lioiieticial 
cirecte of our civil policy will also in time force themsehes upon their attention, and from 
tlie cogent motive of self-interest, jiroducf' at least some iniiiatious. All the advances 
they make in tin? arts of war or of peace, will serve to l^en that superiority in both, by 
whieh, unricr the disadvanUvgcsattatshiug tous ns foiiugners, and with forces comparatively’ 
small, wc iiave acqoiri’d an ascendency among tin? powers of Jlindostan. The nearer we 
approach to an equality, tho more thti.se disttdvnntnge.s will be felt. Our business .seems to 
be therelon?, by new resources in policy, still to jireservc? tbc relative rank in w’hich we 
have hitherto stoiMl*; and a hat ctm more directly cuiiduoe to tills end, than to infuse new 
priuci)>les of nttachniont, of iwtivity, and industry, among the jioople we govern, thin* 
strongthening their chamotcr. and deriving additional siqqioit fnim tlicuu 

The iDuropcan nations have an undlsjaitoil possession of tho Indian hcas.and are nowso 
mudi connected witli the continent of India, that every inuterial change wliich takes place iu 
them, may be expecie<l, in some shape or other, tii extend its influence thithei*. It cannot 
be irrational, therefore, to .suppose, tliat the astonishing evcnt.s wltich have hitely con¬ 
vulsed Europe, and are liktey to pnxince (smsequenues durable and momentous, may have 
their In^arings upon our Asiatic interests. Tliat <5XorbitRnt ambitious jKiwer wliieb ae^s oui* 
destruction, may aim, Indifferent channels and instruments, to excite troubles and disorders 
iu our poasessions, or to euibniU us witii our Indian ueiglilioiu'S. The Otvpcof GoikI Hope, 
the head of a vast country, iu a frnc climate, and singular in the felicity of its position, for a 
great emporium, whether it remain with us or fall under Frcndi influence, will probably, by 
a change already began in its internal policy, swarm, at no distant period, with a humerouB 


race, 
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nee, of European chapter and descent, jjknted at the entrance into the Indian aeus, and 
vit^ two monthB sail of the Indian coaats. Anothw great colony of the saiuo i*aet^ in 
a climate equally fovourable to tho human constitution, is springing up on the eastern 
^de 0 # tlie Indian Ocean. The nppoaranoo of many adventurers of tliese descriptions t>n 
the shoiw of IDndostan, as one divy tliey may bo expected to appear (a day i)erhti|« inuner 
than it is possible to bring other apprehended improvements), can haidly Ikil to Imvo somi; 
effect upon tho political affairs of tliat country, those of the native princes as well as our 
own. In all those, or any other supposable cases then, the more closely we bind tlj<‘ jjeoph. 
under our rule to ourselves, tho more firmly shall wo be prepared, in that qnarU;r, jigainst 
adverse events and combinations. 

It may Ihj urgtid by some, in opposition to the systematical improvement Iierc ]>ropoM*<I, 
tliat the influence of the Britislj government and cliaracter, especially whera tW inter¬ 
mixture of Europeans is large, will of itself gradually prociuoc a diange in the sentiments 
of our Eastern subjinsta. I^et tliis position be, to a certain dogit^e, admitted ; it is one 
interesting enough to merit some attention. The English, in their obscure eoiniiio'dai 
state, were little known or regarded by tho people wln)m they n<»w g«»v*eni. Their clova- 
tiou to power brought into public display all the particulars of tijeir clmracter. witli their 
manners and customs. These, in various iiiKt^mces, at first sliocked the prqjudi(;es of the 
Hindoos, who thouglit, with a kind of liorror, of the new nuiatta's t«> wliom they bowed. 
But by degrtJCrt they that nBnffe.H the most rcpugiuint to their ideas, were fii o of 

that turfiitutle which they h;ul associated with them. Tliey found these foreigners su]Hn ior 
to them in general jiowerH and knowledge, in (personal honour an<l humaniiy ; and at 
length saw the Britislt {'oveniment assume n character of equity and patrirdism uukzion ti 
in their preceding admiuistnitious. Those qinilities, it sliall Ih‘ granted, have a teiidenev' 
to conciliate in some measure, the natives wIm are netiT euovyh to obaetrm them. Among 
tlioHP who live in our settlements, or are much connected with Kimipeanx, long hahits of 
intercourse have 8ofton(»d jIowii repugnancies, or blunted the wuisations which our iiianm rs 
at first insplrcil; and there is in such, iiu apjmrent, periia])s a real abatement of jcaloiisy 
and solicitude rcspec'ting tlidr own notions and punctiliv>8. But in all these v?u*yiiig 
asptHits of the Kuro|)eaii churactor, something essential to tluKse dls|M)S(id to fail inio nii 
imitation of it has been al>scnt. Men that meet together in this comitry for tlio 
of ImsinosH, seldom cutor into coinmunicivtion reh))ectiiig tlie f<iumliitiun.s of Iheir fiiilli and 
pructiw'; any serious tliscuasioii of this nature occurs still inora rarely there. The indiflenneis 
for rulighm, which Mr. Hume luscriljos to the 'English in general of the pics<*ut age, (lie 
calls it ]tix>tbimd iudiffcrcuc*',)—may thera imiss f(*r liheinl bderatiou. or eomphnsjmt for- 
btiarance towartl-. iuferiois of anotIh*r faith. J)iscowring in th<ur iutercoiim's vviih us 
littio of the natuii* of the religijuj we jirofrts, they will not, of courae, be apt to ndiT flio 
good (|UuUti(‘H of whicli the English appear jHXsseast'd, to that source; nor will tljcy know, 
that the national stiuidiiixl of morals formed from it. has an iiifiueutv, <‘vcn upon 
conduct of those who fiay no |Mirticular regard to a ndigious system. If then any <•]' Uu 
Hindoos should, in time, find wmt! toademy to imiUite that freinlom in manners, .senti¬ 
ments, and inlereourHC, that latitude as to religions o]nnions and observances, uLich they 
see in their Euroja'an masters, what would be the »*on.swjut*ncc but evidently this, that 
they would lie IoosciumI from their own religious prejudices, not by tbo previous if{^[>tion 
of another system in their stead, but by becomuig indiffcriait to every system. Eor a 
tnuisitiou from one (;rror to onotlii'r is, it must be a<'knowledged, nii*i*e remlily made than 
u transition from error to trutlt Error is more easily iinbltied. more liardK enulii’uteiJ, 
truth more slowly nMxnvcrl, more easily resigned. And in this w'ay it is, tluit if Ave cou- 
wivo tho tuim'cluil ])rinciplc.s which have bmst forth in Euro]ic ever t<» spread lo India, 
they w’ill be most likely to have their ontmmv. Indeed so wonderfully contagious <lo they 
appear to be, so congenial bi the worst qualities of human nattm*, th:iii it may he (Uliicidi 
to ]>oint out a place wl>ert‘ they can find nothing lofiusteu U|>ou. Societies m whicli much 
onrruptinu and much su|S!rHtitioii prevail, Meciii in general inon* lialih* to them than those 
in which true religion and morals arc still strongly rooted. I’hc Erench, it will ri'mlily be 
allowed, fell into them mora readily than they would have embraced any scliemc <*f 
personal refonnaliou, or a more pure and strictly' jinicucal religious .system. Tlu* abuM's 
of rivil and roligiou.s institutions lend to them, and funiisli the nmst [dausibh' pretfiicH-s 
for them. False priuci]>lcs, and tin; fiMilerics of a false i*eligion, even when used to 8up|M>TL 
things good in thcmselvi's, a.s government and subordixuition, would ill stiunl bef »rc such 
arts and abiliti&j ns have lately assailed the trutli. Truth only is invincible. To U‘a>'li it 
therefore, is to take the surest means of exclutling the' infection of licentious disorg;mi/ing 
sophistries. A change from ialso ixdigion to the true, is a movement fixuu an c\p >sod 
pl^e to a strong fortress ; and every advance made in the system of moral and religiou i 
instruction liere rcMHimmended so fin* from opening the way to those ]uas(' latltudimirian 
notions which tend to a rejection of all authority, would establish rights, human and 
divine, upon thoir proper basis, and bind the ctmscicncc to tin; olwcrvauct'. of them. 

To riiese considtuutions, which on tJie whole may certainly be dviemod not unwoiiby of 
attention, two other refiectioiis may serve to give additional weight. I'li-st,—It is to bo 
cared, that the mimbOT of lower Kurojieaiis will go on to increase in our tcrritoric.s; 
they mix most with the natives, and by them the worst part oftuir manners will bo 
exhibited. Secondly,—By the security wliich we have with gicat wisdom given ti> the 
land tenures of Ben^, the value of property there, and the consideration arising irom 
tho possession of it, wiU uatui^y be cnliooccd, so that in proct^ of time, the owners oi 
large estates, hitherto little productive to tliem, may become of consequence by their 
(445.) m 3 wealth 
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wealth and poaseasions. We know also that inereaning prosperity tends to atrea^en 
Iffide and disorderly propensities. Here again, Uierefore, we find motives for the intro¬ 
duction of our principles; fot if some at least, Ixith of the higher and lower ordtTS, may be 
led, by European maunei's, to adopt new ideas of relaxation, at Uie same time th# new 
powers are put into the lumds of the former, we ought, in good policy and reason, to 
communicate to them a system wliicb, divested of all burthensome unnecessary ceremonieB, 
and all superstlticros folly, is yet calculated to produce a purer and higher influence than 
their own, upon the general moral conduct, and all the relative duties Ufo. As Uien we 
have already been gnulually led, by good sense and expediency, to introduce regulations 
derived from ourn^ioual idt^as and priucipU^ into tliu government and management of 
our poasesHions, their advimtiige and our safety lusy dispose us also to wish, tliai our 
rel jjpou and moral principles might obtain a foir estublislimeut there; for if we can suppose 
iliat tlm>ugh the increasiug I’elations lietween Europe and India, the common lights and 
mannem of Europeans adventuring thither should ever make a strong impression, unoccKim- 
ponied by the knowledge of tliosc principles, whicli do not propagate ^emselveH npouta- 
neously, and are not to be implanted witiiout culture and CiU'o. that diange mi^it not be 
favoumiile to our interests ; mnee the present circumstances of Eiunpe seem emphatically 
to }x>mt out, tliat nothing but such principles can be dejiended uiiou, fur keeping subjects 
in obedience and subordination.* 

In 


• Tliese severBl objections, and the answers to 
them, excepting the sixth and seventh, were, as 
to theirsubstanceand scope, committed to writing 
In the latter end of the year 1792, though not 
then in any sha^ie brought into notice. In April 
1793, a disoussiuu took placi' in a general Court 
of Pronrietors of East India Stock, in which al¬ 
most all the same objections were advanced, by 
persons witli whom the writer never had any com- 
munication on such subjects. This on occa¬ 
sion of two resolutions which the House of Com¬ 
mons, very honourably for itself, hatl voted in 
the view of introducing the piirfiort of them Into 
tho Act of Parliament then about to be {Missed, 
for renewing the charter of the East India Com¬ 
pany. The Be'olutions were these: 

“ Ursot.vkd, That it is tho opinion of this 
“ House, that it is the {M'cnliar and boiiudcn 
“ duty of tho legislatim*, to promote, by all jv»t 
“ and prudent menm.iXxv intei'OHts and happiness 
« of the inhabitants of the British dominions in 
“ Jtidia; and that for tliese end-^, such measures 
“ ought tf) be. adopted, as may ffradunll,^ tend to 
** their advaneeiucnt in useful knomleilgtty and to 
** their rrliffiouM and moral improvement. 

“ UNSOLVED, That siiifie.ienf m<*n ns of religious 
“ worship and instruction be provided for idl 
“ person'’ of the Protestant eotuinitnion in tins 
** servit-c, or under the jirotection <»f the East 
** India Company in Asia, proper nnniiSters lieing 
“ from time lo timo.sent out from Or(*atBrjfnin 
**for those piirposf's; and that a chaplain Im 
“ maintuineci on boanl every 8lu|> of 500 tons 
“ burthen, and u|»wiirdA, in the Eimv IndiaCom- 
‘‘ pnny*s employ : and that moreover, no such 
“ niinbter.<i or chaplains shall Ui s('Dt out, or 
** apjiointed, until ttn^ first shall have lieon a|>- 
« proved of, 1>y tho Archbi.-«hop of Cantorhury, 

or the Bishop of London, for the time buing.*' 


* It will be rememlicred, ihiit ihetr «re chiefly lAAOers, 
Mtoicthing of wIkkv chsrwicr sod wonbip we have sircady 
•ceil. With wliiitii«cr mdifltTtnicu idolatry may be viwed, 
and however venial it nmy ha kerounted in thCM* time*, 
even by jimimR burn in Christtnti 4*ooiitrive, it iii • erinta 
Again'U which th« diiplaasur,* of tli« tioly uiit! trim God, Ihu 
auvereign and uncr in^ judar tif the ({ualitin of artioos, is 
exprccsed, witit pvrulwr iiidignMion, cimu 'n|H, and ablior- 
remw, throujthotit that ren-lati'in whtoh ho hath vonehufud 
til in; and rt in therein dicwn to have often bniught on, by 
its nntan.' nnd vffceu> Uw miury and ruinofindividtulii and 
of nations. 

Kven thv wiiwr men of ancient Ps;«aii Euriipc, betireen 
the sttperstitinii of which and the idolatry of tho Iliiidoes 
an identity iia* been pioved (by Sir William Jonas, in Die 
Asiatic Trannciioiia, Voi. I.},mw and aompfaiitad of tho 
evil* of Uu ir pnpular sy»unn of rcHgoMi. Cicero hringt In 
an JKpittuu'ku phdnsopiicr, arroigniiift (hat systam in severa 
terms . ** 'ilie must alward tiiinRs tdiwrvos be, are said by 

** (h« poets, thing* whidi arc noxious even by U» agroMblo 
** style in wfalcli they are conveyed; for they have intro- 
« dticed gods mad with auger, with Iiut, and faavn 

* presented to our view their wai% liattlei, Aght)n0, 
^woundii tear hatred, diflerenaestilrivuigi} thekMnh^ 


Several Proprietors of East. India Stock made 
a violent attack upon these rc!«olutions, and tho 
following it an abstract of all tho arguments or 
objoetioDK urged against them, as they arc re- 
portetl by Mr. Woodfall. It is wilh rtductanco 
that any reference is made hero to the opinions 
then given, because tSey stand connectod with 
partictdnr names ; and it is far from being the 
wish of the tvriter to introduce any tiling that 
may seem to have evon a roniotu timdcncy to 
personality; but as u}>inioti.sdelivcr«'i] in a public 
Hsscnibty, and afterwards made mom public by 
the jiix'w, are fairly o|>eii lu animadveroion, so 
justfe.!.' to the profKmt subject, reuderH somt^ notico 
of thosi' now in qni'stioii, iudis{K*»sablc. 

OlWRCTJON.S SrATED OENKUAI.LY. 'ITlJlt 
** 8cn<Uiig missionaries into our iCasUTii territo- 
“ ries I.s llm most wild, oxlra\ ngiinf, expiMjMve, 
uiijnstifiablo jirojcet, that ever was suggested 
“ by the nunt visionary s}M*culator. 'fhat the 
** principle is obnoxious, iin{»olilic, iinnc(‘es.'<ary« 
*' full of mischief, dangerous, lUKdo*-. usiliniited.*’ 
Si'EniKio Arouxemm, Fir»t Class. “ The 
plan would Im dangerous and im|Kdilic; it 
would nfteci the pejus' iwid uUimaicsreurityof 
“ our jmssesvions. It tends to cndiingcr and 
“ injure our alfaiTs then* mod latwlU, It would 
** oitlu r produce di-turhancc'. or bring the 
** (lhri>ttun religion into contempt, iroldingone 
“ faith or n-Ugion, is the most strong eoimnon 
eau-x* with mankind, and tho moment that 
" UHik {d»i*c- in India there w'ould be an end of 
” British supreroucy. 

** That the {triuciplo of {miaelyting was impo- 
*'■ liticy and was, or ought to ho cxplialod, in so 
“ enlightened a jieriod us ttu* oighlcenth u(*n- 
** tun'." 

**Thnt it would bo a most soriousaud fatal 
** disastor, if uatirca of character *, oven a hnn- 


** dcailia, eomplotiiia, latnrntatimis; their lu*ts, cacc«,ting 
*' in every kind of intraipenutcR; their aduUi>ri(m, fetters; 

tlteir lying with mmikind, and mortals bvguiteii of im- 
‘‘mertol gwb.** (JhNaL Pea-. Lib. I. §. Ji,.) An,! again, 
in the peraon of a iOoir, be tbu« reprahate* thv Mine Nyhlms 
*' The iiitriiduetioii of IvignMi god*, ha* iH-gotU'ii hlu 
*' Apiaiuns, and turbulent mooi and supenuitiuns no better 
** tbau old wives' fiddes; fur tbi* figure* of the gtids tli^r 
"age*, drew, and amamemte, are wt forth; their aJIiaueaa, 
" murriages,aflini(i«a; Audallarereducvtito thesironitudo^ 
" of faiiRian imbisdlity. 'iliey aru Inoiiglit in ns men dis- 
"tuibed by pasiiun; we ticar of (heir Ituis afeknes*, 
*' anger; yea a* fables tells ui, Uic guda haw not wanlivl 
** war* and battln,..... Theur Uiiiigs are said nnd 

** moit suUidily, and nre full of eiitrems* vanity andfuiility," 
{ibid. lAh. II. f 28.) 

To these bow gods, however, templn wore ertrted, nnd 
divine bouourapaid. They had tlieii eostly train* ufprieXi, 
•ervioet, saerifi^ fesdvais, and game*. Some of their riteo 
wera atiocionaly erti«], others infamous fur debatwliery, 
prtMtitufum, and the moat unbridled exsesaes, Honeu aor- 
luption was difluaed among the people^ the ntonU systaoi, 
even of the pliilosc^hen, wu very defeoUre, and 
allowed pnwUce*, la some re^ti, abonliiaUe. 
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In coming, as we now do, to the close of the answer to the last end most material of tho -- 

objections ^ieh are foreseen against the proposed scheme, tlmt objection which questii >ns the No. 1. 

expeitoucy of using the English language, it will be proper to cid to recollection what was _ 

atate<TO the first opening of it,—that the jmneiple of oommunicating our light and know- * ^ ^ 

. Son of our Asiatio 


« dred thoufuind of thom, were converted to 
« Chriitianlty." 

" Thai the <^bl»hincni> of tseminurios and 

collt^N in America^ wan one of tko most edi- 
** ctont cauwm of tho loss of that cotmtry. 

“ That suffering young cteigymon (who nro 
** usually of pleasurable habits.) to over-rim Uio 
** interior of Indian would bo dangerous, and 
•* prove ultimately doHtructivc to the Company V 
“ iniercjtl-.” 

Second Claut, Tho sebome would bo un- 
** sucwsitful. It is extravagant to ho^ie for tho 
** oonvorsion of the natives. Tliey arc invincibly 
“ attac^hedtn tlioirown castoM; thoir pn^jndices, 
**maanerK, and hsbitt^ are all against a change.’* 

** It is vain to attempt to ovoroonui prejudices 
** fixed by tho practice of ages, fmr ozoeoding 
**tho timo in which Britons had any idea of 
** religion at all. 'IMio attempt is, in those views, 
** idle, absurd, and impractieablo.” 

“ (inly tlw dregs of tho pi^oplo can bo eon» 
** verted ; llioy will protend conversion, and dis- 
“ grace Christianity.*’ 

Tiio higher and more respeetabln natives are 
** people of the purest moiitlily. aud stricU'St 

virtue, (this WHS said only by one spt'aker, who 
'* knew little of India.) 

“The services of religion aro devoinly imt- 
“ fonned in the CJompan/s .settlements arul ships, 
' (T by clergymen or Iftynien. ninl tludr ecc’ 

* Hiosi ‘Atablisliments are <«unie 

TMrd Cluxs. " Tho xchsiuetrouid he erpetmoe, 

* Thu expense would In- enormous, juiolernble : 

* one. two. or three hundri'd (hoiiHnnd |K>uiitls.” 

Fourth Ciasx. “ 'J*he Mdieiiio would be iin- 

* limited, in respect of the numlH'rs nnd tpmlih* 
‘ eatious of the missionaries.” 

All ibese objections will bo found nln-wly an- 
iwerod in the text. A few brief reuisirks upon 
nay luAvover be projier, and will be snffl* 
cient ben*. 

1**. The objoetions urged in general terms, are 
merely dcelanmtor)'. They an'jieemnpiuiietlby 
no n'tiaunings or elueidauoiis. But the f/rtnctplr 
winch 1he> eensure ns the most wiltl, extra> 
gont, unjustifiable, misehievous, dangerous, ube* 
less, im]Mditie, that ever was suggi>R(vd by the 
most visionary sjK'Culator, it the prinrijfie of the 
Gtutfiel ittsclf, 

Ine (iospol was propagated hv missionaries ; 
missionaries ]dantod it in tlio different coiiiitri«‘8 
of Kuropc. Almost ail tliose eoiintri<‘8 Imve, in 
imitation of the stune practice, wmtmissionaries 
into infidel parts: and how is it possible for men 
to Gommunieal'O it otherwise ? In this kingdom, 
two smdotieH are established by royal charter, for 
propagating tho Gospel in Heathen lund.H ; and 
then* is a thinl society of long standing, em- 
plojcd in the same object, which enrolls among 
its roombers many tff tho most emiuent. {htsoiin 
of tlio nation. Ho much for the antii|uity, antho- 
rity, and general auknowiodgnient uf t/tis )mn~ 
e«piff, which is treated as if nothing like it had 
cvcrbeim heard ol'befoix*. 

2 '*. It is obvious, that the first and second 
clasMis of st>ecifle objections, niUiiaie against eseU 
otlior. Since tho scUeme pmposes only a pacific 
exposition of Christia)! truths, it cannot be both 
dangerous and uiiaueeeiMrul, Tho dnngi*r is 
avowedly foundwl mainly, if not wholly, on tho 
supposition of success. If sutxxiss theroforo is 
not to be hoped for, whore Is tho danger? And 
again, if tho scheme really threatens so much 


danger, what becomes of tho argument against 
success ? 

Tbeoe contradictory objections cannot bot 1> be 
just. The same speaker however, who is reported 
to have ** thanked Gotf ’ that t he eonverelon of the 
natives would bo a matter of tmpraef«ca6i^, 
strenuously opposed the scheme on this ground, 
that tho moxnont they aud wo came to bold one 
faitli there would bo an end of our supremacy in 
the Ihist: but if he thought it impracticable to 
convert them to our faith, witli what reason could 
be urge the danger which would follow from such 
conversion at a serious and almrming objection ? 
When the coiisc does not «»;»<, neither can tlmt, 
which can only flow iVom it as its ejfrct. 

•f*. The principle of not communicating to the 
Hintioox the Chri^n reUgioUt letlthie t/wufd in 
the endy destroy ourgonernmnt oner Mm, is how¬ 
ever here fairly acknowledged and ai^ued upon. 
The establishnuuK of seminaries and eollegei, in 
our American eolonics, is in tho same hpirit 
adverteil to in a way of warning; as if Chris¬ 
tianity had produced tlie nwolution thcro, when 
in fact th(‘y were men of infidel opinions, who 
planned Imth tho American and French involu¬ 
tions. 

'i'he rcuKon ansigned in justification of Uds pn*- 
oauUonury primdplo also di‘K‘rves nttcntiou; 

be<'aitse holding one religion In tho most strong 

eoRimon enuie with mankind.” If the pro¬ 
posal iiixl broil that the JCiigltHli hIioiiM herome 
converts to Ilindoolsm, ihi^ argument might have 
Ih-t-ii well placed ; hut applied to tho present 
scheme, it can only op<‘rate in fnvour of it. 

V\ It is euriou^ to find it stlleged umuiig the 
arguments sgaiuat the projNiscd cIhuscs, that 
some of tlio liiiuliNis were too giMid, and others 
tiMi bad to be converted. 

This was advanced by onlyo)iegeiilleiDaii,littl<‘ 
ne/|uainlc<l with f/idia, whoso spct'ch happening 
by a common iicwspujai* to n-aeh the Bevereml 
Mr. Swarir, already noliccdas long a uiissionury 
of dlMingiiWbcfl iH'putntion in tin*'ranjon* and 
Triehiiio]H)ly di.striels, produced from himavin- 
diratiouof lheeo)tdue.t and effect-* of the inicsiou 
ill wdiicii he is eoncenied; a viiidicfl.tion li'amed 
indeisl in m*»Iest and simple tenus. suitable to Uic 
characMToftlie writer, but higJiIy lionourHble to 
the cause of luissiuns. and though he intcmied it 
not, to Ids own. This plciv, tiKi good to be 
concealed, Ims 1>ccn printed in tho TrauMictions 
of (he English Society fur promoting Christian 
Knowledgo, and u copy of it i< given in the 
Ap(R‘ndix. 

The assertion of the Mime siicakcr, that ilte 
luglier natives of India aiy iRRiple of the purest 
morality and strictest virtue, is altogether new, 
and in palniiblo opi>osi(iun to testimony and ex- 
pm’ieiiee. Tpon the Cros^icl scheme no man is too 
giHKlorloo bad for the benefits it proposi's ; and 
ihore is a very largt* iloss betwwn the best and 
(he worst^ofwbom the Hpeakor took no notice. 
His *)(Uer assertion, that the ceremonies of reli¬ 
gion, or the st'rviocofthe Common-prayer Book, 
wero witli gr(*nt demiey nml devotion iv'giilarly 
jicrformed by laymen on b<^anl the ( oju|)aiiy’s 
ships, and on laud, in plan's when' then' hn}w 
jHUied to Ik! 00 clergyman, In a topi** for ridicule, 
if tfai* suttjoct were not of so sorious a kind; the 
revorso of this assertion being so notorious. And 
is thcro no u&e for a minister of ndigion, but to 
)H'rform a ciwomoiiy, or to read a form of prayer 
oncu a week ? 


Subjects. 


(44a.) 
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ledptft, and tbe or mode of communication, were two diatinct things i that the 

admission of the former did not depend on the choice which might be made jrf the latter, 
and was alone absoluteJy contended for. The channel of tbe English language, however, 
has b(ien preferred, in tlio present plan, os being deemed the most ample and e4^ual; 
jmd thongh new, also safe and highly adyantageous. Against this channel, however, tbe 
writer thinks it ixwaible, tliat rductaiicieH'iiiay remain when arguments are obviated. 
Strongly as he ia himself porsuaded, tliat great and peculmr advantages would flow fi:om 
it, he nevertheless wmdd do injustice to the cause for which he ple&£i, if he were to sus¬ 
pend its succH'HS entirely uj)on the adoption of this motie. Hie obannel of the country 
languages, though less spataous, less clear, l«w mloulated to transmit the genor^ light of 
our opinions, <;iir arts and scdences, less free also for tiie conveyance of the Tight of religion 
itself, is nevertiieiess so for callable of rendering this last and most important service, in 
which art! essentially involved all the other propo^ meliorations, that if the question 
were between making no attempt or making it in this way, undoubtedly there could be no 
hesitation. ThU imSe ought by no means to be dedined or neglected, if there were no 
otlu'r. Through tJie medium of tbe country languages, thongh more isintra^itod, more 
dim, and distant, still something may be done, and that in a concern which is of tiio last 
importatuM) to present and to future happiness. But in choosing this method, more instru- 
inimiK ought necessarily to l)C employed ; and tlion the iiioliorations wliich ora so much 
w.'iut4!d may iii time bo partly efTeeted; and the approkcusionB which some may entertain 
from the dilTusion of tlic English bmguttge, will have no place. But still it must be iiiain- 
tained, that for every great purjjoso of the jnroposed scheme, the introduction and use of 
tliat language would be most effectual; and the eKclwdon of it, the loss of unspeakable 
benelits, and a just subject of extreme regret. 


THf'S, we trust, it has been evinwjl, that although many excellent improvements have 
of lati' years been miwle in the govemnnmt of our Indian territories, the moral chamttter 
and eonditiem of ilie natives of tliem is c.\tremely depravcfl, and that the stati* of Sfsiuty 
mmmg that people is, in conseqiionce, wr<d4*he4l. These evils have Imjch shewn t) lie be- 
y4unl the reivcli of our i-cgnbitions, mendy pilitiesil, however good ; they have Is^en im(*cil 
to their civil and religions instit.utnais; they lmvc> been proved to inhere in tlio genend 
ejiirit and many ]K>sitive enactments of their laws, ami more powerfully still in the false, 
corrupt, imjuire, extravagant, and ridienhms principles .and tenets of their religioiu Upon 
any of tlu*s*' jMCiits, it is enneciviHl, that pei'soiis u hf» either ti»rm their opinion, fintm actual 
observation, or from the eurnuit of testimony, will not givatly sluules of tlistintiion 

tlu‘i*e may be belween ilieni, Iml. no substjuilial nidieai eoutrarierty. A nunedy lias b(*en 
jjropiisedYor these (5vils;—the iiitroduetiou of our light and knowledge among that Is^nighted 
people, esjH'eially the pure, salntaiy', wiw' principles of 4»ur divine religion. That remedy 
Ijas appeaivd to he in its nature suitable and adwpiati*; tliopnicthsability also of applying 
it lists isvn snflieiently established ; our obligation to imjwrt it has been argued, we would 
liopi*. eonvineingly, fn>m the past effects of our administration in thow) countries, fr<iiu the 
in«ir<‘ imjXTif’Us (consideration t»f the duties we owe to tlie people of them as our subjects, 
and from our owni evident interest, iw imolveil and consulted in their welfim\ Dur tibli- 
gation has hwm likewibe niged finm tinother aignment, the authority and command <d’that 

true 


1’lu‘ ohjeetioiis urged on ibo groumi of 
the iialiMitt'flvxiH-liM' of theseheine, the nn/milni 
muiil'e-r^ of the eh-rgy that would be sent, their 
iiiiprupfr ehai‘a<*liT. and ffieir ropwff through the 
covntrg, nil go iipmi n^'.iimptions not only uii- 
warranted, but eoutrfuiicted by the tenor of the 
ebin-40'( th<‘lll^e.l^e.•(. mid in opposition to the dh*- 
tnles of eommon sense. The Direct-ors of tho 
Company wciv, themselves to eiitm.^ted with 
the exwutioii of the seheme ; they were to judge 
of the numlicr of missionaries snffieieiit. they 
viH’iiN Was it ( 

al»U',tliat till _ 

to n length burlhensome or dangerous to the 
(■ompanv ? Was it conceivable that they would 
Lave snlTered jnissionaries to ramble, at llieir 
plensvuf, through thceounlry, ifUiemissilotiaries 
soul '.honbl have Ix'cn men so disposed ? but can 
it. ls.‘ iiiiaglneil, Uiat tho friends of tho iwli<‘nio 
and IherevptioUtble authoriticHwhosotcsIiuiouials 
u’cn.' to render ibt* inis?ionari«H n'ueiviihle by 
the Company, (not to force them int<» their 
employ,) would have Innl so little n'ganl to tho 
HiieceS', of their own object, as to iK’leei ficrhons 
the least likely to pi*»>molt‘ it ? lu fact, the 
danger was of another kind; so much was left in 
tlie (liHei’etinn of tho Directors that if they .should 
have bad tbe disjioKitiou, they might nko liuvc 
jiossessed tbe )Kiwer,\ ery materially to thwtft tlie 
prosi'cution of tho scheme. And aa to the real 


' iinmlK*r«ndevj>e«s(< of missionaries at lirsi, tlie 
! former, irpri)per|M>rsons should huv<> been found, 
would ]>erhniH ha\ c U’en thirty ; and the animal 
charge of their establishment, including, dwel¬ 
lings, pnibahly about fourte<m thousand ]Hmuds. 

ti"*. rpon the whole of this <li>cussloii, it a)>- 
]iears n> have lieen undertaken with a vehement 
determination against the principkof introducing 
Christiumty among our ;\sialie siihjiTts; but 
without much previous ennsiderution, or a large 
ne.(]UHintanec with its bearings and rclarions. still 
hvs with a dispassioiiNto temper of mind ; for 
^ ubversive of caidi otlier, nssertions 

palpably erroueous, assumptions eJearly iinwar- 
rantablo, were pn'ssiHl into tlie ojitKKsition ; the 
question was argiu>d cliiofly U}ion ti partial view 
ofaiip)>OMediK)]itieal cx)Kslieney, and the su)u^‘iim 
importance, authority, and command, of C'liris- 
tiaiiity, were Icil out of sight. 

U ought to bo rmnarki'd, ujmn tlu' s(>coDd of 
the two rcvoolutions pawM'd in th(‘ llotiee of Cotn- 
nion8,tliat the maintenance of acliajilainon Ixiard 
c\’ery ship of oon&ldcrablo size, employed in tbe 
long navigation to and from Indio, wostlioem’ly 
SfHintaiiemis practice of the Comjiany, and en¬ 
joined to them in the cUartertt of King Witlimn 
and Queen Aune, the eJau.st'g of which, respect¬ 
ing tliiH point, tho said rosolutiun did no more 
than revive. 



OH ^aa AHHAIHB OS' SU£T IHBU COHPAHT.: 




A wmou p c . 


«ra» ieK#oii «A«di.,w».]i«««. Qondrtft the happiaearto epjoy uA nafisit*. As the hssdiag 


_ . e, , , ^ _ , . gf«ind«, the %a- 

iitnt4K>Vi>>sati«ae<lliuiiotl»eiiiiuiM«4t^«tgmtleDgtb,: hptsiritsjiutrighttaTs.- . “T",. 
,elai«^ fisr itj end it it tnuueendeBt imd ccmoluOTa ‘ 

Nttbiqg it woold lisnn betides these intmnsis'propeniea ef the pcoposed measure, and 
these powerful eztraaeoiu motives, can ii|testai 7 to lecommend Ae adoption of it Tet a^ n gubjaeta 
idnoe tome petwmi have appeared to thitrii$list the itnptovemeiite which, ttey allow to 
Ukeljr from the {notesution of the snggeMd stheme might, ^lodaoing a course of 
itwraungprotpm^, at length open the way to oonsequenoes un&voor^e totne ttabilityof 
«nr Indian pottetrioras, these couoeived oouseijoeiMet have also been lerg^y exanuned; and 
.if die whide ef the reatoning used by the writer bes not been erroneous, they have hem 
found to reitdve themselves at last into mere, epprebsnuoni, eonjeotare^,^ and general 
surmtses, whi^ the causes assigned f« them seem so little to whi^t, that in proportion 
to Ae degree in which those causes may aetually eziit, efihcts pn^idosa to the permanence, 
ps well aa prosperity of our Eastern dominion, efieota more propidous than our present 
system can gworate, may tatbor hd expected from them; as indeed it would not be less a 
pbsnomenoo in the polidoal than in the natural world, that from a root the most excellent, 
the womt ftuH should be produced. The piiuciple also upon which such consequences ore 
objeoted, md the improvement of onr Heraon subjeots opposed, the prhunple of beeping 
th^ for ever in darkest and error, lest onr interest shoold suffer by a change, has been 
dwwn to be utterly inadmiasible in a moral view, as it is likewise contrary to all just 
policy. 

In reasoning about things future end oondn^nt, the writer would wish to stand remote 
froin whatever shonld have the appearance of dogmadcal decisian, which indeed is not the 
right of even superior penetration, and to speak with that diffidence of himself, and deference 
for others, whioti so well become him; he would wiaii to speak for no oauso further than 
the truth wilt bear him out; but the views he entertains of the present subject afibrrl him 
no other eonelusions than those he has advanced, and in them he thinks he is well supported. 

Tbst a great remedy is wanted; that we have an excellent one in our hands; that it is our 
duty, on general and special grounds, to ^ply it; all these arc, in his apprehension, posi¬ 
tions nearly self-evident; &om these alone a strong presumption, he conceives, arises, that 
it must be our interest to make the application; and if cogent specific reasons are further 
edduoed to prove, that onr interest would, in fact, thus be promoted, opposition to this 
scheme ought, in his opinion, to be justified by aigoments very clear and very powerful; 
and Burii, he must lionestly say, he lias not been able to discover. 

Ibis subject has not utlierto received a formal conudemtion; bat the objection which 
would resht all improvement, lest future inconvenience should arise fi'ora it, necessarily 
brings on diis decisive queation, whether we shall, in all time to come, passively leave our 
subjects in the darkness, error, and moral turpitude in which they now grovel, or shall com- • 
municste to them the light of truth, and the means of melioradon, and of happiness personal 
and social ? The qnesmn may more properly be,—^wlieiher we should tap our subjects in 
their present state f For if improvement ought not to be oommunioated to them, we should 
not be merely passive, but be careful to exclude it; as on the other hand if it ought to be 
communicated, or if it is possible that any rays of light may fortuitously break in upon 
tlinn, we should not leave the task to others, or to chance, but be ourselves tbc dispeasers 
of the new principles they receive, and regulate die administration of them. This question 
thou is to dotermme the grand moral and political principle, by which we shall henceforth, 
and in all future genontions, govern and deal with ear Asiol^ subjects: Whether wo shall 
make it our study to impart to them knowledge, light, and happiness; or under the notion 
of bolding thnn more quietly in subjeodoii, sUi seek to keep them ignorant, corrupt, and 
mutually injurious, as tliey are now t Tlie question is not; whether we shall resort to any 
peraecutian, to any comptdsion, to any siniater meansNo: the idea has been freimently 
niselmmed; it ia an odious idea, abhorrent firom the spirit of true religion; but whetlier,< 
knowing as we do the falsehood and impiety of idolairons polytbeistio supentitions, know¬ 
ing the oruelties, ifle immomlitiee, the degntding extravagancies and imposilions of the 
Hindoo system, we shall silently and oslmly leave them in all the fiilneas of their operation, 
without telling onr subjects, who ouglit to be onr ohildlen, that they arc wrong, that they 
are deluded, and hence plunged into many miseriea 1 Whether, instead of rationally, 

S explaiidng to them the divine principles of moral and religious truth, which have 
us m the e^e of being, and are the fonndation of all real goodness and hapfnness, wo 
shall wink at the atupidity which wo deem profitable to us; and as governors, bo in effect 
the oonservatocs of that system which deceives the people? Whatber, in a word, wc shall 
do all this merriy from fear, lest in emerging iiom i^oranee and error, they should bo less 
eav W.mie; and onr dominion over them be expo^ to any risk. 

Ibe wiadmp, as well as the fairness of suoi a proceeding, must also be determined; 
whether on the whole it would be the best poliqr fbr our own Interest, even if we look only 
to the natural operation of things: and here at least we shemld be careful and clear; for if 
wo mistake our interest, wo lose one all, the very thing to which we saorifice other oon- 

sideratioas: 


* To disallow rither the fitness of our religion 
as a remedy, or our obligation to promote tbo 
ksowledge of i^wooldbe todifi'er from the rea¬ 
soning «thii assay in first principles; andsuoh 


a difference, if utymbidwereiiiflaeneed by it to 
resist the pnuected conununication, ought ia 
oandonr to he avowed. 


' GENEBfi;, 

- ^deratioijB; esjwcajJly it thoold be ponderei wheibw beiiCTisg tb« inar4 gwWbWSi pf 

*• tile woeki. We Ban Bijteet the approbation and ciintt«D«d appport pf the ippremp ^ 
0^^, «teta **’ anqnieaoing in m innoh error, apmpBh inortl uM poUtieel evii, when toxmV 

iSL meana fortbe alleviation of them are in owr power, . 

Theaenre the raqt»irie» which thia autyeot preaenta 5 _ the inqnirioa whiob fidelity to 
and to all the interetta involred in it, wonl^not. pennit the writer to (il]^reai when he 
oripnaily conaidered it; and the aame moti^ to which he may add, tto duty of dm atatitm 
wherein he haa since had the honour to be plar^ forbid him to ke^ them back now > But * 
does he in stating them, mean to point them ofieosiyely to any individna} or bi4y Mf man? 
No,—fiir from itj they wore, at first, jienneti na tliey are now deliTered, In good will a^ 
with a general aim: in thif great question he strlan rather to abatraict hie ftdod 
from personal recoileotiona ; and if it glances involuntarily at the idea of anj one who be 
fears may not accord with bis sentiments, if he should especially draad (o flud among 
inich any whom he ;Kirtioularly respeeta and loves, it ia a painfrd wound to ids feeiiim 
Me cannot wish to onetid or to dispute,—he has no ohjecu to serve by tuoh means; and la 
aqfEeieiiily aware of tho situation in which a work of this nature may place him, both in 
Europe and in India, never to bavo brought it forward hut from some teriotts aanie 
of duty. This question is a general one; if it aeero to carry in it any retrospeotive oonsnoi^ 
that censure applies to the country and to the age. Circurastanoea have now called 11^ a 
more particular conaderation of it, and of llie resnlt of that oonsideiation be ente^ni 
enenuraping hopes. lie will not allow himself to believe, that when so many noble and 
beneficial ends may be served by our possession of an empire in the East, we mall pontnit 
ourselves with the meanest and the least, and for the sake of this, frustrate ali the rest. 
He trusts wo shall dare to do justice, liberal justire^ and be persuaded, that this pcinoipie 
will carry us to greater heights of prosperity, than the precautions of a selfish policy. 
Future events are inscrutable to the keenest speculation, but tlie path of duty is open, the 
time present is ours. By planting our language, our knowledge, our opinions, and our 
rcligiuii, in our Asiatic territories, we shall pul a jtreat work beyond the reach of oontiu- 
gencies; we shall probably have wedded tho luhabitants of those territories to this country •, 
blit at any rate, we sbidl have done an act of strict duty to them, and a lasting service to 
mankind. 

In considering tho afimrs of the world ns under the control of the supreme Pisposer, and 
those distant territories, as by strange events, providentisdly put into our hands, is it not 
roasonable, is it not necessary, to conclude that lliey were given to us, not merely that we 
might dr.iw an animal profit from them, hut that wc might difiusc among their iuoabitanta, 
long sunk in darkness, vice, nnil misery, the light and the benign infiuencea of truth, the 
blessings of well-regiilalt‘d sociely, ihe improvemciita and Uie comforts of active iiidnstiy f 
And that in prudently and sincerely endeuvouriiig to answer lltese ends, we may not only 
liunibly ho|H' for some measure of the same success which has usually attended serious and 
rational alterupts for the propagation of that pure and sublime religion which comes from 
Cical, but lioat secure the prntiaiiinn of Ills jirovidcutial government, of which we now see 
such awful uiarks in the events uf tile world. 

in every progreasivc step of this work, wealiaU also aerre tho original design with which 
we visited India, that design still so important to this country,—the extension of our oom- 
m^e. Why is it that so few of onr matuifactures and commodities are vended there ? Not 
in«ely beciime the taste of tho jieople is not generally formed to tho ua® of tliem, but 
iK cause they have not the means of |iiirrliasuig Uiem. The proposed iuiprovements would 
iutroduee doth. As it is, mr woollens, our manufactures in iron, copper, and steel, our 
rloeks, watches, and toys oAlilfercnt kinds, our glass-ware, and various other articles are 
admired there, and would sell in great quantities if the pi-oplc were rich enough to buy 
them. Let invention he once awakoned among them, let uiem be roused to improvements 
at home, let tliem he led by industiy to mnltiply, as they may exceedingly, the excliange- 
, able prodnetioDs of their country, let them ucqnirc a robsli ior the ingenious exertions of 
the human miad iii Europe, ior the beauties and refinements, endlessly diversified, of 
European art and science, and we shall hence obtain for ourselves the sapjily of four and 
twenty millions uf distant subjects. How greatly will our country be thus aided in rising 
still sn)wrii>r to all her diffioultieir; and how stable, as well as unrivalled, way we hope our 
commerce will he, wlien wc tints rear it ou right principles, and make it the means nf thrir 
extenskm ? It might be too ><anguine to form into a wish, an idea most pleating and 
desirable in itselfi that our religion and onr knowledge might be diffused over qtiier dark 
portions of the globe, where nature lias been morti kind than human inatitutiaus.—^Tfail it ' 
the noblest sjaxiies of conquest; and wlienver, we may venture to say, our prinotplea and 
language are introduced, our commerce will follow. 

To rest in the present slate of thinf^ or to (Ictermtne that tho situation of our Aaiatie 
subjects, and our connexion with them, are such as they ought to he for all time to oome, 
seems too daring a conclitsion; and if a chai^, a gr^t change bo necessary, no reason 
ctm be assigned for its canunancement at any wtnre period, which will ant equally, nay, 
mure stron^y recommend its commencement now. To say, that thinga may be Mil 0 tiirir 
own course, or that onr European settlements may prove a sufficient nnrseiyr of moral and 
religioiis instruction for the natives, will he, in eneet, to declare, that there ahaU he ns 
altera tiun, at least no olfci'tnal and safe one. , 

The Midiomcdans, living for contniies intermixed in great numbers with the Minddos, 
produc^ no tadioul change in their character; not merely because they rendered them- 
selves disagreeable to then subjects, hut beoaush they left those sttbjeoti, dnrittg that w^qte 

■•fiSocI, 
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n finbutrtMted ia eMentlil poitttn at tluif foand Aem. We tte called rather to 
unitaM'Qw Homan coaqaarora, who cirilited and improwd the nations whom they iab> 
doedt imd we are aatled to thii) not only by the oDviout wisdom which directed their 
policyttwt by local oireu&utancet, oa woU oa by saunder principles and higher motives than 
th^posMssed. l 

. The examples also of modern European ai|lons pass In review before uS. Wgere the 
£mrth of those who have possessed an Indian empire. That of the Portuguese, though 
BOqoired by romantic bravery, was unsystematic and ragutcious; thcsliortuneal'the l‘'reiich 
was the meteor of a vain ambition; the Dutch acted Upon the principle* of n selRsh rom- 
meroial policy; and these, under which they agiparently flourished nir a time, hove been 
tha cause of their decline and foil. None of these nations sought to establish thctnsel i es 
in the affections of their acquired subjects, or to nasimilate them to their manners; and 
Hum subjects, fisr from sapportiog them, r^oiced in their defeat; some attempts they made 
to iltitruct the natives, which had their use; but sordid views overwhelmed their eflbds. 
t( remains for us to show how wo sball be distinguished Irom these nations in the history of 
mankind; whether conquest shall have been in our hands the means, not merely of'tlit> 
playing a government unequalled in India for administrative justioe, kindness, and inodera> 
Hon, not merely of inoreoatug the security of the subject and prosperity of the country, but 
of advancing social happiness, of meliorating the moral state of men, and of extending 
a simrior light, further than the Roman eagle ever flew. ■ 

If the novelty, the impracticability, the danger of the proptned scheme, be urged against 
It, these objections cannot all be oonsistont; and the last, which is the only one that could 
hai^e weight, presupposes success In success would lie oor safety, not our danger. Onr 
danger must tie in pursuing, from ungenerous cods, a course contracted and illihernl; Imt 
in following an oqipinito course, in communicating light, knowledge, and improvement, we 
shall obey the dictates of duty, of pbihiuthropy, and of iiolio.r; we shall take the most 
tadonal means to remove inherent, great disorders, to attiuh the Hindoo peo[>le to ourselves, 
to ensure the safety of our {lusscssiuiis, to ciiltance continually their value to us, tn raise a 
fiur and durable monument to the glory of this country, and to increase the happiness of 
the I&nan race. , 
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APPENDIX. 

Extracted fnm the TrantacHons of i/te Society for promoting Christian KnmoledyOf for the 

year 179f. 

"ANOTHER letter has been received from Mr. Swart*, dated at Tanjorc, February 
" Idth, 1794, which lieing of a particularly interesting nature, tbo Society judge tit 
" to produce at length. As moreover the Society, after forty years eximrirne'e, have hud 
" constant reason to approve of Mr, Swasiz's iutegrily and veracity os a correspondent, his 
“ seal as a promoter of Christian knowledge, and his labours os a miesionarv, they lalie tins 
“ opportnmty of acknowledging his faithful services, and recommending his letter to the 
" consideration of tbo Public, m containuig u just statement ot facts relating to (lie mi-eion, 
believing that Mr. Swartz is incapable of departiiig from ^la truth, in the luiuutcst 
*' partionlar. 


To the Remrend Dr. Gaskik, Secretary to the Society for promoting Christian Kmtriedge. 

Reverend and Dear Sir, Tanjorc, Fel)rn.arv 13, 1794. 

AS Hie Majesty's seventy-fourth regiment is partly stationed at Tanjorc. and partly at 
Vallam, six English miles distant from Tanjorc, wo commonly go onco in a week to Valiam, 
to perform divine service to four companies of that rcgiincub 

When I lately went to that place, the 210th nmnlicr of a iiewspispcT, called the Courier, 
Friday Evening, May 24th, 1793, was comniunicated to me. 

Ia diat paper 1 found a paragraph, delivered by Mr. Montgomerie Campbell (who came 
oat to Indu with Sir Archibald Campbell, in the station of a private secretary) wherein my 
name was mentioned in the following manner: 

" Mr. Montgomerie Camiibell gave his decided vote against the chinm, and reiirobatcd 
" the idea of oonveriing the Oentooa. It is true, miasionariGS hare made proselytes of the 
" Parriara; bat they were the lowest order of people, and hod even degraded the religion 
" they professed to embrace. 


" Mr. Swartz, whose character was held so deservedly 


, ecnid not have any reason to 


eany ret 

* beast of ihe purity of his ibilawers: (hey wore proverbial for their profligacy. An instance 
" occurred to his recoilection, perfectly in point;—he had been preaching for many hours, 
" to this cane of proidytos, on the heinousnets of theft, and in the heat of his dimoursc, 
" taken off his stock, wW thit and his gold bnckte were stolen by one of his virtuous and 
“ enli^htaned aongngatian. In each a doseription of natives, ^d the doctrine of the 
" missioaaries operste. Men of high eaate would spnm at the idw of changing the religion 
" Mthiir eseestors.” 

(Hk) aft As 
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■ - •>•"• •• As this paragiiqili is found in • publio paper, I thought it would not displease dn 
Ko. L HonouraUe Society to make a few observations on it} not to boast (which 1 detest) but to 
, ded^ die |dain truth, «id to defend my brethren and myself 
Qcanrs About seventeen years ago, when I resided at T^ra^aupaBu, I visited the congregation 

Misty la Mm. IVmjore. In my road, farrived very early at a village vrhion is inhabited by CoUana, a 
set of people who are infomons for stealing; isven the name of a CoUary (or better, Xatkn) 
signifieth a thief 

Iheae CoSaria make nighdy exoursions, in order to rob. They drive away bulloekt 
and sheep, and wj^atcver they can find; for which outn^e, they annually pay fifteen hundred 
chajcr, or seven hundred and fifty pagodas, to the Bajah. 

Of this caste of people, many live in the Tanjore countiy, still more in Tondiman’s 
country, and likewise in the Nabob’s countiy. 

When 1 arrived at one of those villages called Pudaloor, I took off my stock, patting it 
upon a sand-bank. Advancing a little to look out for the man who carried my linen clodtes, 

1 was regardless of the stock, at which time, some thievish boys took it away. Not one 
grown person was present When the inhabitants, heard of the thefti they dmired me to 
confine all those boys, and to punish them as severely as I leased. 

But I refused to do that, not thinking that the trifle whim I had lost was worth so muoh 
trouble. 

That such boysi whose fathers are professed thieves, should commit a theft, can be no 
matter of wonder. 

All the inhabitants of that tdllage were Heathens; not one ChrUtiaa family was found 
therein. < 

Many of oor gentlemen, travelling through that village, have been robbed. 

The trifle of a buckle I did therefore not lose by a Chrittian, os Mr. Montgomerie 
Campbell will have it, but by Heathen boys. 

Neither did I preach at that time: Mr. Mongomerie Campbell says that I preached two 
hours: I did not so much as converse with any man. 

This poor story, totally misrepresented, it alleged by Mr. Montgomerie Camp]UI to 
prove the profligacy of Christians, whom ho called, with a sneer, virtnous and enligffined 
people. 

If Mr. Montgomerie Campbell has no better proof, conclusion is built upon a bad 
foundation, and X shall not admire his logic: truth is ogsinst him. 

Neither is ilr true, that the best part of those people who hav^ been instructed are 
Parriart. Had Mr. Montgomerie Campbell visitra, even once, rar church, ho would 
have observed that more tmn two tliirdi were of tire hiyher caste ; and so is it at Tnur- 
quebar and Vepeiy. 

Our intention is not to boast; but this 1 may safely say, that many of those people who 
have been instructed, have left this world with comfort, and with a well-grounded hope of 
everlasting life. 

That some of those who have been insuucted and baptized, have abased the benefit of 
instroctiau is certain. Bat all sincere servants of Ood, nay even the Apostles, have expe¬ 
rienced this grief. s 

It is asserted, that a misrionary is a disgrace to any country. Lord Macartney, and the 
late General Coote, would have entertuned a very different opinion. They, and many 
other gentlemen, know and acknowledge, that tlie misuonaries have been beneficial to 
government, and a comfort to the countiy. 

This 1 am able to pove, in the strongest manner. Many gentlemen who live now 
in England, and in this country, would corroborate my assertion. 

Tliat the Reverend Mr. Gen^ has been of eminent service to Cnddalore, every gentle¬ 
man, who was at Cnddalore at the time when the war broke out, knows. He was the 
instrument, in the hands of Providence, by whidt Cuddalore was saved from plunder and 
bloodshed. 

He saved many gentlemen from becoming prisoners to Hyder, which Loid Macartney, . 
kindly acknowledge * 

When Negapatnain, that rich and popnious city, fell into the deepest poverty, by the 
unavoidable consequenoea of war, Mr. Gcricfcd behaved like a fethw to the distressed 
people of tliat inty. He forgot that he had a family to provide for. Many impoverished 
fauces were supported by him; so that when L a few montns ago, preache and administered 
the sacrament in that place, I saw many who owed their, and their children’s lives, to his 
disinterested care. Surefe this, my friend, could not be called a disgrace to that plane. 
When the Honourable Society ordered him to attend the congregadon at Madras, all 
lamented his departure. Ai^d at Madras, he is esteoned by the governor, and many other 
gentlemen, to this day. 

It is a most disagreeable task to speidc of onesdif. However, I hiqie tint the Honourable 
Society will not look upon some observatianB which 1 am to make, as a vain and sinful 
boasting, bat rather as a nCcessara self-defence. Neither of the missionaries, nor many of 
the Christians have hurt the welfare of the country. 

In the time of war, the fort of Tanjore WW >>> ftdistiessed oonditioa. A powerful enemy 
was near; the people in the Fort, namerOur; and not provision even for the murrisan. There 
was grain enough in the oountry, bat we Imd no bullocks to bring it into & Fort. When 
the country people formerly.brougbt |ttMy (rioe in the husk) into the Fort, the rapacious 
dabashea deprived them ta their due pay. Hence all amfidenca was iM; so wiM the 

inhaUtanti 
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inliibilnts drow wray that cattle, tefuttiig to sMiit the Fort The late Rajah ordered, . —. . 

nay entreated the people, by Im managen, to ctmie ^ help ns; bnt all was in vain. 

At last the B^jah said to one of our prlnoipal gentlemen: “ We all, you and I, have lost in- 

oor credit: let us try whether the inhabitants wiil trust Mr. Swart*.” Aecordingly, he sent ^vka the Con- 
me a blank ps^, empowering me to make a proper agreement with the people. Here was StiemMoor 
no time for hesitation. The sepoys fell down os dwd people, being ematsated with hunger; Asiatic Suhjeeta 
our streets were lined with dead corpses evety monjingj our condition was deplorable. 

I sent, therefore, letters every where round about, nromuing to pay any one widi my owu 
handa; and to pay them for any buUock which might be taken by die enemy. In one fr 
two days, I got above a thousand bulloeks, and sent one of onr catechises, and other 
ChrUdans, into the country. They went at die risk of their lives, mode all possible haste, 
and brou^t into die Fort, in a very short time, ^h^ thousand Uams (of rice.) By this 
means, the Fort was saved. When all was over, I paid the people (even with some money 
which belonged to others), made them a small present, and sent them home. 

The next year, when Cmlonel Broitb vaite, with his whole detachment, was taken prisoner, 

Mgjor Alcock oommanded diis Fort, and behaved very kindly to the pour starving people. 

We were then, the second time, in the same miserable condition. The enemy always 
invaded the countiy when the harvest was nigh at band. I was again desired to try my 
former expedient, and saoceoded. Tlio people knew that they were not to be deprived of 
their pay, they therefore came with their cattle. But now the danger waa greater, as die 
enemy was very. near. The Christiana oonductod the inhabitants to proper places, surely 
widi no small danger of losing thdlr lives. Accordingly they wept, and went, and supplied 
die Fort with grain. When the inhabitants were paid, I strictly inquired whether any of 
the Christians had taken from them a present. 'Iney idl said, No, no; os we were so regu¬ 
larly paid, we offered to your catechist a cloth of small value, but lie absolutely refused it. 

But Mr. Montgomerie Campbell says, that die Christians are profligate to a proverb. 

If Mr. Montgomerie CainpfaeU was near me, I would explain to Kim who are the pro¬ 
fligate people who drain the country. When a duhash, in the space of ten or fifteen years, 
scrapeJkgelher two, throe, or four lacks of pagodas, is not this extordon a high degree of 
profliglff 

Kay, government was obliged to send an order, that three of those Gentoo duboshes 
should quit the Tanjore countiy. 'pie enormous crimes committed by them, filled the 
coantry with complaints; hut I have no mind to enumerate them. 

It is asserted, that the inhabitants of the coantry would suffer by missionaries. 

If the missionaries arc sincere Christians, it is impossible that the inhabitants should 
suffer any damage by diem, if they ai'e not what they profess to be, they ought to bo 
dismissed. 

When Sir Archibald Campbell was governor, and Mr. Montgomerie Campbell his private 
secretary, the inliabitants of die Tanjore country woie so miserably oppressed by the manager 
and the Madras dubaslics, diat they quilted the country: of course, all culdvuUon cenaed. 

In the month of June, the cultivation ahoiild commence; hut nothing wus done, even at 
the begimiiiig of September. Every one dreaded the calamity uf a famine. I entreated the 
Bajah to remove that shameful oppression,^nd to recei the inhabitants. He sent them 
word, that justice should be done to them; but they disbelieved his promises. He ihcu 
desired me to write to them, and to assure them, that he, at my uitcrcession, would show 
kindness to thcin. 1 did so. All iimncdiately returned; und first of all, the Kullar (or os 
they ore eommoiily called, Coilnries) believed my word, so that seven dioiisand men came 
bock on one day. The other inhabitants followed tlieir example. Whoa I exhorted them 
to exert themselves to the utmost, because the rime for cultivation was almost lost, they 
replied in the followuig manner: “ As you have showed kindness to tis, you shall not have 
reason to repent of it; we mtend to work night and day, to show our regard for you.” 

Sir Archibald Campbell was happy when he heard it; and we had the Batasfactian of 
having a better crop than die preceding year. 

As them was haraly any administration of justice, I begged and entreated die Rajah to 
establish justice in hjs countiy. “ Well,” said he, “ let me know wherein my people are 
oppressed.” I did so. He immediately oonsented te my proposal, and told his manager, 
that he should feel his indignation, if the oppression did not cease immediately. Tint as 
he soon died, be did not see the cxecudon, ' 

When the present Rajah began his reign, I put Sir Archibald Campbell in mind of that 
iieoessaiy point. He desired me to make a plan for a court of justice, which 1 did; but 
It was soon neglected by the seevants of the liajah, who commonly sold justice to the best 
bidder. ^ 

Whan the Hoaourablc Company took possession of the country, daring the war, the plan 
for rntroducing justice was re-assumed; by which many people were made happy. But 
when the country was restored to the Kajali, tho former irregularities took place. 

During the assumption, government desired me to assist the gentlemen collectors. The 
district towards the west of Tanjore hud been very much neglected, so that Bie water-courses 
bad not been cleansed for the last fifteen years. I proposed that the collector should 
advance five.faundred pagodas to cleanse those water.<ottrBes.VTbe gentlemen contented if 
1 would inspect the business. The work was begun and fiiilshea, being inspected by 
Cbrittians. All that port of the country rejoiced in getting one hundred thousand kaisnu 
(MA) < n a . (of 
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(of rico) ipore than before. The inhabitaoii oonfeased^ that, instead of ono kal a w iii; thCgr 
DOW reined &nr. 

No inhibitsut has suffered by Chriatians; none has compfl«ned of it» On the eontxazy, 
ime ihe ridnst inhabitaote said to tnet ^ Sir, if yon send a peim to ni, send ns one 
nbd has learned all your ton commandments ;** for he, and many nundred Inhahitantai had 
bees present when i explained the CSirlstian doctrine to Heathene and Christiana 

liie infaabitents dread the conduct of a Madras dubaah. Ibese people lend money to 
the fiajali, at as exorbitant interest, and then are permitted to coueet dieiv money and 
interest, In an a^inted (HttHct It is needless to men^'cm the consequenoea 
m When tbq CoHorieS committed great outrages in their plundering expeditions, sepoys 
Were sent out to a^Ju^ matters ,*• hut it had no effect. Government desired ms to inquun 
Into that thicrisi) business. I therefore sent letters to the head Coliaries; they appeared; 
we fbund out, in some degree, how tnueb the Taiyore, and Tondoman’s, and tlm Nabob's 
Coliaries had stolen; ana we insisted upon restoration, which was done aooordingly. At 
last, all gave it in writing, that they would steal no more. This promise they kept very 
well for eight months,and tlmn they began tbcdr old work; however, liot os before. Had 
diat insp^tion over their conduct been continued, they might have been made useful 
people. 1 insisted upon (their) cultivating their fields, which tliey really did. But if the 
demands become exorbitmit, they have no resource they think, but titat of jdunderinu. 

At last some of those tbievisb Coilarii^ desired to be instructed. 1 said, ** 1 am obliged 
to instruet you; but 1 am afraid tlmt yon will i)ecomo very bad Christians." Their pro* 
miles were Ifur. 1 instructed them; and wtien they Imd a tolerable knowledge, 1 bi^ptmed 
them. Baying bR})tized them, I exhorted them to steal no more, but to work mdustrionsty. 
After tbati 1 risited them; and having examined their knowl^gc, 1 desired to see their 
work. 1 observe^ with pleasure, tiiat their fields were excellently cultivated. ** Now,** 
saio *, ** 01 ^; thing remains to bo done. You must pay your tribute readily, and not wait 
till it is ^iteted by zuilitiuy force," which otherwise is their custom. Swn after that, 
1 found that tiiey 1^ paid ofi' their tribute exactly. 

The only complaint agdnst tiiose Christian Coliaries was, that they Kfusod t^m upon 
plundering expeditions, as they hod ^ne before. S 

Now 1 am well awarei that some will accuse me of having boosted. 1 confess the cbaige 
irilling1y,but lay all the blame upon those who have oonstnunod me to comnut that folly. 

i mmht have enlai^ed m^account; but fearing that some characters would have sd^i^ 
by it, I stop here. 

One thing, however, 1 affirm, before God and man, tliat if Christianity, in its plain and 
nndlsguued form, was properly promoted, the country wouH not sufier, but be ^Befitted 
by it. 

If Christians were employed in acme important offices, tliey should, if they misbehaved, 
be doubly punished; but to reject them entirely, Is not right, and discouragetli. 

The glorioos God, and our blessed Redeemer, has commanded his Aptsitles to preooh 
the Go^I to all nations. 

Hie knowledge of God, and his divine perfections, and of lifo mercy to mankind, may 
be abused; but there is no other method of reclaiming mankind, than by instruoting tlusm 
well. To hope that the Heailiens will live a good lUc, without the knowledge of God, It a 
chimera. 

The ^ise bestowed on tlic Heathens of this country, by many of our historums, is 
refuted oy a close (1 might almost say, sup^dal) inspection of their livea Many bit- 
toriool works are more like a romance than history. Many gentlemen Imre are utonuhed, 
how sense historians have prostituted their talents by writing fabJea 

I am now at the brink of eternity; but to this moment 1 declare, that I do not repent of 
having spent forty*^hre6 years in the service of my Diviue Master. Ylho knows but God 
mty remove some of the great obstacles to the propagation of the Oo^l I Should • 
reformation take place amongst the Europeant^ it would no donbt be tlte greatest bletsing 
to the country. 

Those observations 1 beg leave to lay before the Honourable Sodety, with my bumble 
thanks for all their benefits bestowed on this work, and sincere wuhee t^t their piotis and 
genmuuB endeavoiira to dissenuoate the knowledge of God and Jesua Christ, may be beae- 
loial ffi many thousands. 

1 am sincerely. 

Reverend and Dear 8ir, 

Your afibetiouate Brother, and humble Servant, 

^ C, If\ Sworti. 
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7l» Mab 4|V» or HAinvos' Summary of the OrsRATioifs iv India, 
ivi^ tholr Reniiti 3 fhna the 80th April 1814 to tbeSUt Juniiar^ 183A 
To tba Honourable the Court of Director*, &c. Sec^ Ac, 

Honourable Sint 

KonriTiiiTANDiNo you havio|^ received information, in re^lor course, respecting all 
the ttaiisaetionB which toolc place during my administration in India, the particulars would 
unavoidably reach you in so desultory a manner, as tl^ the exigencies or views by whidi 
1 was guided, in many eases, roust be indistinct. The impression nas thence been strong on 
my u£d, tbit it was Incum^nt on me, in due attention to you, to fhmish lurii a statement 
as would enable you to ibrm a clear judgment of my pnx^ure^ connected with the im¬ 
pulses srhidi iuduenoed diem. I leave to submit to you an expodtion of that nature 3 
and 1 have the boiiour to remain, wiSi the greatest respect. 

Honourable Sirs, your roost obedient and obliged servant, 
Gibraltar, 6 May 1823. (signed) Ba^ai 0 $, 


dwllHqidsof 

Baitiugs. 
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Optraiions m /adso, with t&eir BesuU$t ./rom tkt QOth April 1814 to the 
January 1823. 

THE solicitude wbioh any one of just feelings must experience, to prove bis having Lord 
adequately fulfilled an important trust, ought in my case, to be increaseci by the peculiar Summary, 
nature of Uie office which I have held. The extent and multiplicity of its iunctious are 
little oompreheiided at home; and still less are those circumslaii^ understood, which called 
upon me for exertions beyond die ordinaiy demands of my situation. If those unusud 
eltortt were not necessary, either riskra Improvidently the welfare of the Honourable 
Company, or they were illicit aggressions on we^ unoffending Native Powers. It thence 
bdioves me to justify the principle and the prosecution of die measures alluded to. The 
expoutimiwiil be dmrt, because it aims not at sulmutting any detail of operations. A state- 
rasm of the ground on which each material determination rested, will enable every one to 
decide on the equity, as well as prudence, of the course adoptUd; while the general result 
may answer, whedier the main object of the Honourable Company's financial prosperity was 
duly kept in sight during these complicated transactions. The faom asserted are so supported, 
as not to adroit of controversy. The proofs of them are, for the most jwrt, in the han^ of the 
Honourable Court. Wiiere dmtis not the case, the officitil vouchers will be found in the 
Appendix; and, it is hoped, it will appear that, whatsoever were the advant^es attained 
for the Honourable Company, die interests of our country at large have been similarly pro¬ 
moted, the comforts of the Indian population being at the same time signally oonsultc^ 

I entered upon the management or aflhirs at Caicuttaiu October 181^. My first view of 
them was by no moans pTetwing. 'Ihc treasuries of the three Presidencies were in so 
unfurnished a condition, diat the insufficiem^ of funds in them to meet any unusual chaiges 
(and many such menaced us) excited considerable uneasiness. At that period, the low cr^lt 
of the bonds wKicb had at difibrent timiHi been issued as the securities for monies borrowed, 
made eventual recourse to a loan seriously discoursing in contemplation. As twelve per 
oeut. discount on tho above aecurielios was the regplarly computable rate in the market, 
when no immediate exigency pressed upon us, the gricimus terms to wliich we must have 
Buberibed for a new supply of that nature in an hour of alarm, could not be dtwuiscd to any 
foresight. |Under this embarrasroeni, auattompt had been made by ^e preuemng Govern¬ 
ment to provide in a partial degree, for the anticipated difficuldoa, by curuuling the annual 
disbursement, so as to leave a surplus of receipt. IVhot are called the Charges Military, 
the provision for ail warlike objects, offensive or defensive, had appeared tho only head of 
expenditure in which a saving of efficacious magnitude could be made, llie paring-knifo 
was thence iqiplied with rather an undiscriminating hand to many articles of the nuUtary 
estabUshment, which had till that Urae been deemed indispensable towards a tnoiquU tenure 
of the countiy. As it was matter of eimple arithmetics meosuiemcnt, the contemplated 
surplus was produced; but it was attondi^ vrith circumstances wbicb had not been taken 
into the reckoning. it not be supposed that 1 am insinunting a censure on an eaqiedieat 
to which Government wee {iresaingly urged by financial difficulties. The limit within which 
a reduction of disbursement in the military ^aneb would not entail mischief, was porha{W 
not to be computed without trial. As it was, experience showed that haxard had been inenrred 
in a degree quite unapprehended. The saving hod prindpally arisen from a great dimiiiu- 
ticwi of our armed forces The operation of such a measure was not confined to the question 
of sufficiency for eventual defence. Nothing would mislead the judgment more than a 
parallel ^poaed between the einpl<^nRent of the Indian army and that of our military at 
home. The nmive troops are, in foct* the polioe of India, we Burkundauxes, or armed 
aUeudants cf the Magistrates, being totally inadequate, if hot suppurtod by the Fegular& 

Hence, the cconpUcMiUon of duties resting upon the sokllery, is so great, as that it is rare 
for even half of a battalion to be found at its hmd-quarters. Occupation of dejiendent 
. itatioas, detachments witii tr^tsure which is ui constant transit, escort of stores penodieally 
despatched from Calcutta to tho several nrovmoes, charge of eonvicts working on tho road^ 
embody of prisoners t^smitfod from dmerent parts for trial before the Courto of CSreuit, 
and gtards over jsi^ form amass of demand which our luliest iniilmiy complement can bandy 
answer. A great number of those among whom such duties had bra divided could not be 
dlmuMi wilkout caaring the sarrioa tabe oppressive to ^ remainder. But diere was a 
. , (445.) n 4 foerther 
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fiirtber cooueqiiMce wMoh resdcred the bwrtibm iOtoleraUe to die native soldier. Thii Jb* ^ 
competence ofstivngtb involved nearljr an eidmedon of those loaves wlM it had bm-we 
custom to grant annually* for a proportion of die men ineeoh regipent to tint thdir tilhtm 
privation of h^ to tee ms connectioiu opcastonany vras innponddy irksome to w 
Bengal Sepoy* usually ofh^h caste: In pnaequenoe* yeiy many m each corps sdlimted 
discharge wn the service. Unless vken in the field* this mdulgenoe had been unifbfnily 
conceded on appUcatton* ns the individual received no bounty on entrance. Of coune* there 
was an awhwardnen in r^nshig what had, from practice, awumed a cokmr of right when 
contest was only seor^y anticipated by Government, from pordoatars which it wished not to 
divulge. S<f many of tliose who tbusj^tioned to quit Uio s^ioe were veterans approach¬ 
ing period of oli^ to the invalid pension (the great object of the native soldier)* that 
sacrmcti which ^osc men desired to make, exhibited unequivocally the deep discontent 
of the army. I therefore found Government convinced, that perseverance in the experiment 
was too dangerous; and the re-adoption of those militf^ provisions which bad been striken 
off would have taken place, even had not another consideraUon pressed its being done with 
the utmost speed. 1 tie ^sguet of our native troops was so loudly expressed in all quarters, 
that the causes of it were universally canvassed; and as such an extraordinary lessening of 
our military means was ascribed to uncontrolable necessity, the same Inferences of our 
debility were drawn by all the surrounding States. As might have been expected, a tone 
and procedure alt<^t^r novel had been assumed towards the Britirii Government. There 
were made over to me, whon the reins were placed in my liands, no less thui six hostile di»- 
cussions with Native Powers, each capable of entailing resort to arms. It was thence 
obvious, that a beneficial alteration in our pecunia^ condition was not to be effected 
parting with tho sinews of our strength, but by striving to cultivate and lender more pro¬ 
ductive those sources of revenue winch we possessed. In the above-mentioned immb^ of 
angry controversies, no advertence is made to the Pindwries. Communication could not be 
held vrith those execrable spoilers; yet the atrocity of titeir cluu^cter, thm^h it forbad the 
degradation of negociating with them, could not disparage their inherent force, so as to 
prevent my regarding them even at that juncture, as the most serious of the difficulties 
with which 1 bad to deal. Could the moral call fur suppressing one of the most drea^ul 
scourges that evt*r afflicted humanity, be put aside, still the task of dispersing an association, 
whose existence was irreconcilable to onr ultimate security, as well as to our more immediate 
interest, seemed to me not cajable of being long postponed. At the same time, 1 saw 
tlic intimacy of connexion between the Pindorries and the Mahrattas so distinctiv, as 
to bo cemin that nn attempt to destroy tlic funuor must infallibJy engage us in w'ar with the 
whole body of die latter. While the extreme effort was delayed, which our entangloments 
in other quarters made unavoidable, it wiu desiraldc to impose some check on Uie plunderers. 
Tlie year before my arrival they had ravished part of onr territories, they had carried off an 
Immense booty with hnpunity, and tliey were professedly meditating another invasion, every 
military man well comprehending that defensive frontier stations, though heavily expensive 
to the State, were dbsolutely nugatory against a mounted enmy without baggie, following 
at will through a v^t expanse of couiury any line which the inroromtion ol the moment 
might nicommend. lliere was a chance that intimations from Gwalior might cause tlic 
Pindarries to suspend their inroad. It was inappreciable to us to stop, if posable, the pro¬ 
jected devastation, while we were to be occupied elsewhere: on which account, 1 proposed 
a rctmonstance to that Court, on the score of the Pindarries being permitted to arrange within • 
the Maharajah's dominions the pre|mrarions fur assailing the Uonourabie Company's pro¬ 
vinces. The present unreserved acknowledgement of our supremacy throughout India, will 
scarcely leave credible the then existence of a relative position, whidi could occasion my 
being niet in Council by a representation, tliat a romonstani^ of the above nature might be 
offensive to Setndia, and that nothing ought to be ventured wliich could give him umbrage. 
Such, however, was at that period, on either side, the intimate of British power. 

This introduction, though longer than X could have wished, whs necessary to render our 
circumstances at timt crisis occnrately intelligible. There was especially a necessity to ' 
explain, why, when a surplus revenue bad been actually exhibited, it had no permanence. 
The delusiveness of the principle on which such a surplus had for tho moment been 
obtained, h.is been disclosra, and it will be understood, that we were to seek otiier BUjiqiHes, 
should eontcRts not be avoid^. A large sum is always required to be kept in hand by Govern¬ 
ment for current purposes, becausetbe revenue from lanib tho chief article in our income, is 
not receivable at poriods c.mrrespondingwith the regular disbureements,and is moreover liable 
to defalcation, from the remission allowed in case of bad seasons: therefore a sum deemed 
simply adequate to this object cannot Iv rolled upon, as a provision for a further contingency. 
Of tho six disputesv, hich 1 have noticed, four were amicably adjusted. Odfe, in the instance 
of Bewail, was speedily hcttled by^tiw storm of a principal fortress, with the menace of a ai^ 
to its capital; and the sixth, the contention with Nepaul, remained for dedsbii by arms, 

A struggle witti tho latter was unpromising. We were strangely ignorant of the country 
or its resourcoi; and overlooking tlie augmented abiliti^ latterly furnished by science to a 
r^ular army for surmounting local obstacles, it was a received persuasion, that the nature of 
ffie mountainous u:aot which we should b>ve to penetrate, would be as baffling to asQr exer¬ 
tions of ours, as it had been to all eCbrta of many successive Mahoroedan sovero^s. 
No qptioi^ however, remained with ux We wer enot* through a point of honour, demand* 
ing atonement for the wanton invasion of pur tarritories, thejhrutm massacre of our police¬ 
men, and the studied cruelty of tying to a tree, and riiootingto death sriih attoi^ ^ native 
pffico whom we had appointed to pretido- over the distnet, though tiie h^lessnett of 
obtaining from thpOovernmont My diwvowii tffsdch a compHcated outrage mart We mado 
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ji)>oiit ft £r(r I^IUM xoIIm ^ ierritoty, ainoe tbex« never 0 ^^ bo ml peace between the two 
Stftteoi taatUiee c&oiild yidd toi^Goorkaaoiirproviiuieanorthoftbe Ganges, making that 
idver the bouQdft^ betwoon tUj as hoaren had evidently designed it to be. The conv&ion, 
that ^ evil of oontest conJd not be pnt ofl^ weighed mviJy on themindsof functionaries 
in Oalonttft* ne possible neoessity of ^trithholding an investment was anticipated, and even 
hint ^dto tbe Ooi^ of pirecton I endeavoured to ollay anxiety, by sMuranoes that, u 
far as^ luro&ssional judgm^t went,the diffioolto of mauntaitwar&reweFe’gceater on the 
defimsfve side than on th^ or a ^^<oonduoted offensive operation; that I beueved myself 
able to caloulAte tolerably what expenditure would be entailed by the neoeasaiy efforts, 
estu&ating the chaigc much below what they apprehended; and that I oonld look with 
confidence to a supply of treasure from a source which they had never contemplated Soon 
after my arri'f^, some British officers came to me from the Nawab Vizier Saadut AH, 
aovermm of Oude, Imnging to me a representation of the painfol and degrading thraldom 
in wh^, through gradual and probably unintended encro^iments on bia freedom, he was 
hel^ inconsistently wiUi the spirit cff tlie treaties between tbe two States. The system from 
which ho prayed to be relieved appeared to me no less repugnant to policy than to equity. 
On my professing a disposition to correct so objectionable a course, those officers who }im 
been Icmg in tbel^awao Vizier's service assured me, that any persuasion of my having such 
an inoUi^on would cause Saadut AU to tlirow himself upon me with unboundM confidence, 
and to offer from his immense hoard tlie advance of any sum 1 could want finr tbe enterprise 
against NepauL The gratitude with which sudi a supply would be felt was professed 
While 1 was on my passage up the rirm*, Saadut AH unexpectedly died 1 found, however, 
that what liad been provisionally agitated with him was perfectly understood by his8ucces< 
sor, BO riiat the latter came forward with a spontaneous offer of a crore of rupees, which I 
deriined an a peieheusb or tribute on his accession to the sovereignty of Oudo, but accepted 
as a loan for tiie Honourable Company. Eight lacs were afterwards added to this sum, in 
order that the interest of the whole, at six pef* cent., might equal rite allowance; to different 
branches of the Nawab Vizier's family, for which the guarantee of tbe British Government 
had been pledged, and tlie payment of wiiicli, wiriiout' vexatious retardments, was secured, 
by the appromiation of the interest to tlie specific purpose. Mie sum thus obtained was 
^rown iuio the general treasury, whence I loo^d to draw such portioiw of it as tbe demtmds 
of the approach&g service might require. My surprise is not to be expressed, when 1 was 
shortly amr informed from Calcutta^ that it had been deemed expetlient to employ fifty-four 
lacs of the sum obtained by me in discliaiging an eight i»er cent, loan, tliat the renuunder 
was indinmnsable for current purpo^, and tliat it was hoped I should be able to luxieure 
from the «awab Vizier a further aid for the objects of the war. This tooz place early in 
autumn, and operations against Nepaul ctmld not commence till the middle of November, 
on which account the Council did not apprehend my being subjected to luiy sudden iuoon- 
venience through its di(^H)Bal of the first sum. Luckily 1 w^is upon such f^k terms with 
the Nawab Vizier, os that I could explain to liim fairly my circumstancea He agreed to 
furnish another crore; so that the Honourable Company was accommodivted with above 
two millions and a hidf sterling on my simple receipt. Particular details of the war in 
Nepaul would be superfiuous: the terms on whl<di it closed will suffice. That State, 
instead of fianking, as it had done, for nearly six hundred miles, our open frontier or riiat 
of tbe Nawab Vizier, which we were bound by treaty to defend while itself could only be 
attacked in front, was reduced to about a half of its original extent, remaining witli both 
its fianks exposed to us, through the connexion which we formed with the Siccim Hajah to 
the east and our possession of Kamaon to the west The ririiest portion of the territory 
oonquere-d ly us l^rdered on the dominions of tiie Nawab Vizier. I arranged the trmiafer 
of that tract to him> in extinction of the second crore which I had boirowed. Of that orore, 
the charts of tlie war absorbed fifty-two lacs; forty-eight laca (600,000^.) were conse¬ 
quently left in the treaauiy, a clear gain to the Honourabk Com{>any, in oddirion to the 
benefit of precluding future annoyance from an insolent neighbour. 

While tnc war was womng in the mountains, my attention was anxiously fixed os our 
southern boundaries. I had tnu^ many indications of active communication ^tween States 
whioh had fur many years had no political intercourse. As I could not then know what has 
sinoe been unveiled, that a wide confederacy was ftrming for tbe expulrion of the British from 
India, I ascribed the aymptoms to vagae speculaticms excited in tho Native Powers, by seeing 
us enga^d hun undertaking where they considered our frulure certain. The anticipated 
exhaustion oxmtr stiength in the rash enterprise,would present advantages for the imi^ve- 
ment of which riiey m^ht think it desirable to be prepared, and their several views were to 
be ret^rooally ascertained for the eventual crisis, ^us spirit, though it did not lead them to 
immedi ate awon, would naturally prompt them to steps whidi could not be regarded by us 
with indifference. In one instance, the mrecastbig diiqicsition of our neighbours showed an 
mtelligibleoonsistenoe. An agreement was made between Soindlaaiid the Recall ofNagpore, 
that the forces of both should act under Sc^ffia for the reduction of BhopauL Tlie very terms 
of the agreement betrayed the real object; for Bhopaul, when conqiiered, vias to be made 
over to Nagpore It was obvioiu riiat Scindia only wanted an excuse for bringing 

the Nagpore troops into junction with those already under his command, in which case he 
would ^vo found himself at the.hc^ q£ a very powerfol army. It wss not a moment fisr 
hesitation. Had Soindia'e fbroes, urhioh were assembled and ready to march, once entered 
Bhopaul, fbuse mndd bate him any estiemity, rather than recede upon our 
MermUoo, Biiopi)olh<^«cdiUatedWbet»keu 
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Itrn at GiftttitM on Scifidia'B frontier, ia]rewq)il»u>g oompOBad afwie wsak battaliOB of 
natiVB iaflmtiy, a troop of the body grn^ aaS a aqnadwn of eavaly. In three ''rodtt 

I ootdd not have amembled five thoueend men,'all our diapoiable stnmgoi being enipleyw 
M^sst Nffivol * bat f-bf* ctw oftU6d for d6t3iBi(nif ind 2 dinotod iho BMidsnt m SossioSA i 
to x^ucit that his Highness would forbear agereanon upoa Bhopauly as that 
State had become an ally to our Govemmeut I deahw wet this ocoBiauaioaticm shotild 
be iA the most conoiltatozy toue, and that the fiesident would not report to me the 
▼ioleut language with whi<h it would probably be met hy Sohxdia, lo as that there mi|^t 
benoaffrwtjto disousa ^cre was seemingly hardihood in this torooedure, but the# was 
essentially none; supposing Scindia predetermined to ^ all lengths, any provocation from 
my message was of no moment. If he were only trying his gremn^ and takxng at^ towards 
rendering a remoter decision more secure, the uneoroected ohech; znig^t mmee him pause, 
and the gain of time \r&6 every thing to me, when I was disciplining recruits is all quarters 
for the augmentation of our force. Hcindia, as was unofficially imparted to me, received 
the intimation with all the vehemence, of language which 1 had expected: but, notwith* 
standing his declaration ^at he should follow bis own course, bis troops did not mov& and 
the jxrcjeot against Bhopaul was silently abandoned. The Maharajah must have’rteen 
influenced by the supposition, that tine confidence of my procedure, and the apparent care- 
le^esa of my progress along the frontier with so slender an accompaniment, arose from my 
possession of means which he could not calculate. The Resident, in a later day, made a merit 
with Scindia of having suppressed in his report to me the oifenHive tone which liad been used, 
and his Highness oeknowi^god the obligation. Thecircumstanceswhichihavedetailed, will 

f ive on us^l ins^ht into the doub^l tenns on which we ihen stood with the neighbouring 
tates. Whether positive engagements had secretly tahen place among them was uncertain. 
It was, at ail events, cl(»r that they looked to a possible Juncture, when they might pursue 
a common object uecfMsarily un&vnumble for ns. When Ummer Sing Tbappa and B^ore 
Sing, generals of the Goorlms, surrendered themselves, they could not be brought to believe 
that the Mahrattas were not actually in the field against us, thoti^h neither of them would 
assign a reason for the suppenition. As ^ey had severally profossed the persuasion when 
^ey could not have had communication, it was evident that each them must have had 
knowledge of proposals for oo-operati<m made by the Mahrattas to his Court 

Early in 1817 an event oocurred, secimngly uncKinneoted with the raiq)icious indications 
which were fixing cur attention in other parts, but realiy deriving great moment from 
reference to those symptoma Scindia hod, in 1803, given up to us, by treaty, extensive 
possesaioDS in the Hoab, or tract contained between the Ganges and the Jumna. Tfac^ 
lands were inhaluted by Jauts, a hardy and wariike trilie. This oeded territory was 
divided into several petty districts, each under a Talookdor, corresponding to the Zemindar of 
the Lower Provinces. From the exytosure of the country to frequent invasion from 
predato^ oavaby, tiio distant sovereign, who had not management enough in his dominions 
to shield his detached provinces from surii inroads, was forced to (vmsult his own interest 
as to pecuniary returns, by allowing those Tnlorikdars to have ffirtified residences, where 
the revenue was lodged, as collected, for ultimate romittanco to the treasury at Gwalior. 
The permission for maintaining a fortress uecossarily included a garrison, which from 
vanity, or views of d^redaiion, was in eveiw instance carried for beyond what the duties 
of the place required. It is probable, that those TalooUdors hod been looking fownrrl to a 
time when tJiey might cast off their nllegianee to the M ahratia rule, and rondor themselves 
independent chiofr of little jirmcipslitiea Tlieir asaduity in strengthening their fortresses 
may be ascribed to the anticii»ation of such a fevcrumbJe hour. Tliey were encouraged in 
this speculation, by the eircumstAnce fhat the Ibynh of Bhurtpore, whose jiowcr was roted 
high from his sueoossful resistance to the British, bad affinity witli their princi|»a1 fomilica. 
He and his people Jauts. In practice, tlie situation of the Talookdar under the 
Mahrattas united the characters o{ the middle-man and the manager of an absentee’s estate 
in Ireland, with whatsoever degree of authority over tlie peasantry ho tliought proper to 
usurp, knowing that his goveniiueut would never be at tlie trouble of calling him to account 
The most ptqmlous and productive of the districts were uik^ the superintendence of 
Hyaram, an active ambitious man, whose prepondoranoe in the teibe was supported by 
amasscMl rich4» ns wdlas peraonal energy. Caiculatingona fotureopTKurtnmtyf<u*eatabl^hiDg 
sway over thd rest, he emphyed hiimm sedukuriy in uesfocting nia fortress at Hattrass, 
which he had orimnally found great strength, and in Keying up the disdpUneofaweU- 
ormnised force, when historrHory wa«Burrend»od f.o the British Qoverument though our 
judicial admintstrotion was declaredly introduced intolt, considerations deemed politic led us 
to withholdastrictenfoToementofourreg^tioDa Forobviems reasons,we ha^eversuffered 
a strong hold to be possessed by an individual in our provinces. On this occasion we deviated 
from our caution, and did not insist on the immediate demolition of the fortresses in the 
territory transfei^ to ua T have understood H was conceived, that when the Talocdcdora 
should find themselves efficiently putected from mutero^ violence, they would gladly forego 
the expense of providing for fhrir own security, and would, without rept^anoe, dismantle 
their forts, whirii they were told must nltiipawy be required of them. Periiaps there wm 
an error in mroponng that, after haviiu' hiten continued for a time in the ei^oyment of 
what flattered their pride, they wotdd »el lei» the tecrifioe of the ffistinetion. As it was, 
they evidently made common cause in a plan for evading that humiliation: they encou* 
raged each o^er xn the resolution, hy promises of reciinro^ aid ; and from the confidraoe 
thru inspi^ ihniy gradually assume ux unffisgtiised air cf pret^on to be on the footing 
of piere tributary dependence. This dxsposit^ became more marked and overt at the 
,p«^od to whirix I have hefere iffiufled, when tW d^batitation of our 'Gcnremment had 
OMBme matter general belidr, and mauifold trespeaHS on our sntbenity ware impu-^ 
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our m mutUci aa be, oa tboee encroaohmenta, aa impumfy which xiatina^ 
iafitod ct£U moredeiienQined steps. As sooa moot hands were fm,ii heoame aeoeassjyio 
xiotioe those kregulan^ea, thereTore it was aignided to the Talnokdags,that aav repetition of 
them wmid oieet (Wsiire chastisement. The intimation wee wholly duregarded At length 
the Members of CutmoU unanimously represented to me vl having then returned to C^cutta 
from ^ Tapper Provmces) a dsa^ defiance of oor legitkoate jmisdiction by JHaram, who 
had seieed and kept m irons within his fortreM several of our police officers, ior arresting 
a n^ber wjthin hu district; and who had moreover, caused a party his tiroojM to cozffine 
ibr twentynTour bouie in a pillage the jud^ and magiatiate ot the tilhih containing thc»e 
Talooks. Thhi was oommuniosded to me with anxiety, because the su|^>OBed strength of 
Hattraas made it appear awkward to undertake the correction of Dyaram. Punishment of 
the anbstantive offence was of itself imperiously demanded: but the urgent expedience of 
bringing the whole body c£ those Jauta defini^y into rt^ular snbmiasiou as subjects was 
am s&rikmgly visible. ^ I had not, however, before learned the particulars to which the 
Membem of Council rejbrred, 1 answered, tiiat if they would lay before me such a case, sus¬ 
tained by due evidence, as should prove Dyaram to have justly incurred the penalty, Hattraas 
should DQ reduced ; an operation which 1 pledged myself to them would not retpiire ffir its 
completion eight-ai^-forty hours after the batteries had opened against the place. When 
1 was in the tipper Country, it bad of coiuee been my duty to obtidn minute information 
respecting every fortress with which any daim might bring us into contact, and I bad j:»ro> 
cured the requisito knowledge of Hattraas among tiie rest. That fort had the reputiktion of 
being impregnable, which sSly peieuasiou had betrayed Dyaram into his contumacloua 
outragea According to the mode of attack which the natives had been accustomed to see 
practised by us, Hattraas, might, imleed, appear formidable to meddle with. A ditch one 
noiidred and twenty ^et wide aiid eighty-five deep, surromided a work, iu which triple tier 
of defences exhibited aprovisiou for coutesting the place inch by indi, after the silencing ite 
ariUleiy, and the making a practicable breach, should bring the l>e 8 ieger to the point of 
storming. Luckily, science has laid down procedures, where the means can be commanded 
fur avoiding the necessity of haourding a disadvantageotis assault. One of my earliest 
military ctures on arriving in India had been, to satisfy myself why we had made so compara¬ 
tively unfavourable a display in sieges. Tluu details at once unfolded the cause. Ituwdl 
known that nothing can be more insiguilicaut than shells thrown with long intervals, and we 
uev'er brought forward more than four or five mortars when we undertook the capture of a 
fortified pmoe. Hence ilie bombm^iment was futile; so that, at last, tlie issue was to be 
KtaJeed on mounting a breach, and fighting hand to hand with a sohli^ skilful, as well as 
olvitiuately gallunt, in defending the prepared intrenchments. This was not the oversight of 
the Bengal artillery officers, for no men cait be better instructed in the theory, or more capa¬ 
ble iu the practice of their proffission than they are: it was imputable to a fiUse economy on 
the jNU't of Government. Tixe outiay in providing ff)r tJie transportation of mortaTs, shells, 
and jdatforms, in due (quantity, would certauily have been oonsidomblo, and it was on that 
ocooutit forlwme. The miserable carriages of the country, hired for the pur}x>se when 
a militaiy exertion was contemplated, were utterly unequal to the service, and constantly 
foiled, Amdor the unusual vroigh^ in tlie deep roads ihrougii which they had to pass; there¬ 
fore we never sat down l>efore a place <ff real strengtii mmishetl with the means w'hich a 
pro])er calculation would have allotted for its reduction. Sensible of ibis iiyurhms defid- 
euey,‘X bad, with the utmost diligence, instituted a tmusport train; mad it was in leliauce 
on its effidency, that I assured Goundl of the short resistance which Hattrass should 
offer. £xx>edition, no less tlion secre</y, was uu{)ortaDt. to ])rcvent any interventions wliidi 
might trouble us in the nnderiaking: and nutwitlistandiug the advance of the troo|» was so 
ia}>id, that Dyaratn luul information of their approachonly two days before Hattraas was 
actually invtssted, forty-two moi*ta» kejtt pace with the inarch of the force. From the 
incessant shower of bombs, the ganison was nnablo to persist in defending the phice more 
tboiP fifteen lioum. The body of troop employed was of such straogth, that no sudden 
aasembla|M could venture to ^ it, while the 8 |)eedy effectuation of the object left no time 
for iutermrence from ramuter quarters. Thus uniutennipted, tlie officer commanding it, ac¬ 
cording to his orders, summoned successively the other fortressos of the Jauts. Terrified by 
the Site of Hattraas, all of them, to the number of eleven, some very strong, surrendered 
without resistance. The works were everywhere raised, and .the troops att^hed to tliem 
were disbanded, except a few arined attend^ts allowed for security to the household of each 
of the Talookdms, in a country not yet brought into habitual remihoity. The Taiookdars 
were indenujufied for tim cannon and arms cu which they were diapHsessed, being fiirtlier 
maintained m as much emin^ice as was consistent with tne laws of toe Briti^ Government. 
Those terms, with an oblivion of his past misdeeds, had been offered to Dyaram on the first 
appearance of the troops before Hattrass, and had been rejected by him, therefore hia lauds 
were declared forfoited. Thus was effect^ at a critical juncture, on object pressii^ly incum* 
bent in Itself: I mean, the assimilation of those Jaut eomunmities to tlie orderly condition of 
our other native anbjects, but of enhanced importuioe relatively to their otiierwise |)osstble 
inBarreatioa in the centre <ff our possessions, when our force was engaged elsewhere, whether 
that insumotion should arise fiom secret peconoert with powers le^ed sgainat us, or be 
stimolatod l:y accidental tempUtiona The politics of the Rqjah oTBhurtpore woffid be 
serioosly influanoed Wdeprivatiem of ui eventual supppt fiom bis tribe; and every prince 
In India must have folt a mminution of the confidence with whiifo he would have oppo^ ua, 
wbien the &tt of Hattiuis dlsdpaM his trust in fartifioationa It is not altogether irrelevant, 
that oa aimnai wrings oy ito means inwgitifloant, has arisen firom ih« tnsuqKirt torains 
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beiiig emdoysd, daring peace, in ooUateril aervjm nnder the Ckmuniaarut deparfalMBt) 
of wl^ j eonsittated it a branch. 

WbQe the ferment peroeivable in the MnJastta States eould be asoribed to the tempting 
proepeot cd a particular upportunity, there me the hope that ndien all diance of eudi an open- 
mg was diesipated, the machiiiatione would eubsida Many e^ptoma concurring to man 
that tSiis was not the case, the conduaion wae irreeisUblo, thiU a more definedand jwthodized 
tmderatanding, of a tenor hostile to ua, had been estnbludied, at least among the powers 
npfatdding the predatory system in Central India. Their sucoeas in seducing other Mative 
States into pledges for ao^g in oonoert could not be judg^ of, as.I have mentioned that 
our diacovenea had then gone no further than the ascertaining that &ere were frequent 
miaaiona conducted widi great stealth between powers not in prior habits of communication. 
The symptoms might be fallible; yet common caution requi^ that the no longer postpon- 
ablc ent^rise of extirpating the Findairies, who bad again mereileaaly hud waste our terri¬ 
tories, should embrace a provision for encountering the widest oombination imong theNative 
States. Supposing their confederacy to be actually establiahed, and that I f^led in the 
project I had formed for rendering the cuUeotion of dieir forces impraoUcable, I was to look 
;to coping with little less than three hundred thousand men in the Md. It waa a frmuidalde 
struggle to incur; such, indeed, as it would have been irreconcileable to my duty towards my 
empL^ers to have risked, had the haaord been avoidable. I think, however, no one who con- 
sidera the circumstances will regard it as having been adventured wUltally or inexpedieatly. 
I refer not to the fortunate issue, which is always a donhtfril criterion of policy. 1 desire my 
position to he &irly examined. If it be evident that the contest, wfaetherit should originate 
in a conspiracy of the native sovereigns, or in the support given by the Mshratta States and 
Ameer Khan to the Pindarries, waa not ultinwteiy to he evaded, the question wss, only 
when, and how it might be entered upon vrith the chances ibr success; and I believe that 

I decided as was imperiously demanded by the interests with which Intood entrusted. I cal¬ 
culated that by celerity of movement on onr part,the ill-disposed mi(d>t he incapacitated from 
attempting the opposition which they meditated; and any appearance of our proceeding upon 
unconfirmed suspiciatu would be far oounterbalanoed by their rampe frrom being iuvol ved in 
the destruction of the Findairies, still more as the measures held in view proiuiaed them their 
share in tire anticipated improvement of condition throughontUentral India. Before, however, 
<rar troops were put in motion, our information respecting the concerted attack upon the 
British possessions became distinct and incontrovertible. From Cawniwre, whither I had 
proceeded, 1 notified to the Council at Calcutta my purpose of framing the campaign con¬ 
sonantly to the above computation. What 1 contemplated was, the pushing forward unex¬ 
pectedly several divisions which should onaipy positions opposing insuperable ohstades to a 
junction of the army of any State with that of another, even sahjecting to extreme peril any 
sovereign's attempt to assemble the dispersed corps of Ids forces within Ids own dominions, 
should we see cause to forbid it. The success of the plan depended ou tire secrecy with which 
the preparations could boiiuuie,ihe proper choice of the points to be seiiiod, and the sjieed with 
which we could reach the designated statirms. I speak relatively to the troops which were to 
penetrate from the north; for the advance of those from the soutli, destined to act against 
the Findarries, could not he concealed. The formation of my magazines of grain on the 
frontier was fortunately dh^guised by a had harvest in that quarter, whidi furnished the 
excuse tor transportation of com thither, as if it were a provision for the inhabitants against 
eventnal deartll In all other respects, the arrangements were so admiralJy conduotw by 
the few public friuctionaries confidentially entrusted with them, that not a suspicion of any 
intended stir was afioat. In the most distant battalion destined for the service there waa not 
a surmise of impending movement above five or six days previous to its being actually in 
march. The suddenness with which we occupied the heart of tire inimical countries, added 
to the efficiency of the means employed, caused all the essential parts of tire business to be 
finished completely to my wish, in hardly more than three months; so as that I was enabled, 
almost immediately after that period, to send back to their cantonment tlie part of the force 
tire most ehar^ble in the field, the European troops. The vast scale of the operations 
could not hut Ire atieirded with great expense. It wosfrtom their ehort duration, that when 
the war charges came to he wound up, the amount for the six divisioirs of the Bengal troojrs 
brought forth on the occusion did, not reach thirty-five lacs of Sonant rupees, or about 
thirty-three and a half of Sicca. When the charge for the troops periodically aitd unavail- 
ingly moved forward from the liladras Fresideni^ to coyer tire oountiy south of the Neiv 
hudda from the Fiirdarxies is considered, and the heavy loss of revenue from the devastations 
committed by those wretches is taken into aooouirt, it may be thought a thrifty expenditure, 
which, at Burjr a rate, oqce for all put an end to that annual tax upon our fiirancea. In that 
expenditure is urciuded, not only ev^ k&d of dishursement rtsually coimected with troops, 
he^ud what would have bcou requim for titem had they remained hr quaiiefa, but one 
ansmg out of tire special cirenmstances; while every exaction for provisions or fbrsge wru 
strictly forborne in the neutral or feudatory countries throng which we passed, compensation 
was iii^e fer the damage done by the encauipment of the tioops, even for a night, where the 
ground wss under crop, os wus idinoet invari^y the case.. The injniy was estimafed between 
the chief commissariat officer and the men of tire villages eoneerned, and tire ratri- 

bution agreed upon by them waa made upon tire spot in rewy money. This measnn, 
besides its essential justice, had tire object of manifesting to tire natives the equity of the 
British Qovenmrent, and of inducing aush petty independent communitiea as Md not 
already reUtians with us, to obtain our proteet£m,fyvolimiaxily soliciting to be titicen rmder 
onr paramountabip. The expectation did not deceiva us rail these little teriitarieawlntir had 
leniwnM rmattar^ noijsd tiismstivea hate otoc handsn Ahrmig dtirer obieb, 
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^ imfth of TfitoA} whoa Im present Jbiii nuscer m token ofj^bted fealiy, dednd xoe 
to undentaod it vu the fint umo ih^ State had aokauTirledgea the 8U|>renui^if uioUier, 
all the eSM of llc^gul emperote to subdue it haTing proved abortive. We were uoi 
at the tisM in the Tebree territories, nor were we likely to rater ^eia, therefore the conduct 
of the Bi^ah oould only iqiring from an impression which must be flattering for otir ooontiy. 

^le economy of mslcing our exertion so powerhU will be still better comprehended from 
a farther pea?tioalar. Triinbuckjee Dainglia, the &vourite and the oonfidential instronient 
of ^ Pcasbwab, wu the immediate agent in the murder of the GuidEwar^s minister, 
Chisgadhur Shastry. The person in cprestiou had been earnest^ invited to Poona by the 
Pekhwah, fl>r the ostensible purpose of settling ocoonnts whieb were afloat between the two 
States, but with the real object of having an opportunity for gaiadng the minister to seduce 
his sovermgu into the confederacy against us. The Ooickw, frm some doubt of the 
Peiidiwtdi, wotiid not suffer bis minister to repair to Poona, uulesH the British Government 
would be answerable far bis safety, and we pledged ourselves to that prince accordingly, 
notmerelyin compliance with tbeeoUcitation of the Peishwab, but because we were anxious 
that counter-claims between the two States which had given us much trouble, should 1)0 
finally adjusted That a Brahmin of the highest caste, first minister of an independent 
sovereign, and invested with a public commission by his prince, should stand in any ruft^ 
appearra incredible, tberofo:re our guarantee was uni^tatingly given. When the Pcieiiwah 
found that the mudater was proof against all temptation, and refliaed absolutely to betray 
his master into a scheme which the ministor thought would entail his destruction, lus 
Highness determined to make away with such an obstacle to his views, in the hoj>e tliat 
the office of minister might be filled by a more mans^able individual Gungadhur Shastiy 
was barbarouriy aasaseiuated on his way back from a devotional ceremony by night in tim 
tem^de, whitiier he hod gone upon repeated entreaties from Trimbuc^»e Bainglia, after 
having {u«viouriy excused himself on tiie score of indispcsition. .Peishwah was 

i^pri^ th{d his participation in the crime was minutely ^own to us, but that, to save 
his credit, the goflt riiouid bo thrown on the special perpetrator, Trimbuckjee BaingUa, 
who must be delivered up to us, in atonement for the outrage offered to our plighted 
security. Trimburi^ee was put into our hands accordingly. To conciliate the Peishwah, 
it was promised to his Highness that his favouriteahouM not be proceeded agamst capitalJy> 
but be merely kept in confinement as a state prisoner. Trimbuckjee having made his escape 
from a fortre^ where he was ne^igently guided, was aiterwai^ speedily, subsequent to 
the Poisliwah^s 'surrender, taken in the field. Begarding the game as irretrievably lost, he 
thought concealment useless, and indulged that bo^ of a nearly-aocoxnplished design, with 
which peraona often console themselves under failure. He unfolded, that firom early in 
1814, the Peishwah Imd been busied in organising a graeral conibdonuy of the Native 
Powers, for the purpose of driving the Bxitm out m Inffia, and be averred that wo were 
cmly by three or four months too quick upra them, or we should have found them the 
SM^anis, in wbirii case the issue might have been very different Certainly, had Scindi% 
by much tiie mc»t powerful of the Native Sovereigns, been in the field at the hea<l of his 
assembled veteran troo|ai, with the fine and wcU-munned artillery which he possessed, time 
08 well as encoura^ment would have been afforded to the other confederated powers for 
resorting to arms, m so many quarters sj^ust have made our movements cautious, conse* 
quently protracted, under heavy expense. The incurrence of such circumstances was, at all 
events, to be risked by us; since, 1 repeat, it was not a matter of option, whether the extmc> 
tion of an evU so intolerable os tlie ravages of the Pindarries shomd be undertaken. It has 
been said, howevm',thataoonfldentexpectationwas entertained of ochievingthe main purpose, 
while every hostile speculation of the Native Sovereigns would be repressed by our sudden 
pre-occupation of particular positions ; and this calculation applied in a more sftecial degree 
to Sednduk Residing at Gwalior, he was in the heart of the richest port of bis dominions; 
hut indopendentiy of the objection, that those provinces were separated from our territory 
only by the Jumna, there was amiUtary defect m tiie situation, to which it must be supposed 
the Maha^ah had never adverted, About twenty milra south of Gwalior, a ri<^ of very 
almupt hills, covered with the tarried wood peculiar to lndi% extends from the httle Sind 
to the Chumbul, which rivers form the fionk boundariesof theOwalior district and its depen- 
dendes. There ore but turo routes by which coiria^s, and perha[)8 cavalry, can pass that 
obain; one along the little Sind, and another not fm: ^m the Cbumbul. By my seizing 
with centre dlviaiona position which would bar any movement along the little Sind, and 

placing Major-General Bcmkin'a division at the badk of the otW pass, Scindia was reduc^ 
to tiie dilemma of suhscribing to the treaty which 1 offered to him or of crossing the hills 
titrongh lye-path^ attended by the few foUovrors whoxnighibe able to accomjtany him, sacri- 
fifflnghifl splendid train of artulery (above one hundred braes guns) with ail its appendages, 
and abondonisgat once to us his most valuable poesessione. The terms imposed upon him were 
eesentiaily unoualified submission, though so coloured as to avoid making him feel public 
humiliation.» Thra intrinsic rigour will not be tiiought overstrained or unequitable when 
U is pbssrvra t^t 1 had ascertained the Maharajah's having promised the Pindarries 
decirive oemstanoe, and that X had mterceptfld the secret liarrespondence through which he 
was instigarting the Nepaulese to attack ua. Nothing, in short, but my persuasion that the 
maintenance m the existing Govenunents in Centod India, and the making them our 
instiumenta and sureties ibr preserving the future tranquillity of the country, could have 
Rotated tiieffirbearancemanuesiedundra tiie reitevatedperfidieacif that prince. He closed 
with the pro fe r sd oonditiqBs, and was saved by tiie aoqnieeerace. The advantage to us was, 
that itisiiAamBa in any ether quarter eouldbe cady a transient ebulKtion. To tiienunre distant 
BtetaSktiik acoMippean&oeuf a fomidaUe fbros with which wen to co-operate, was 
: 4ti»olBte iaospaoitiAien from Xamy vny badk to Oalootiia in/uty ^ received 
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a»Bciipt bKmghtbgraas^yfrom tbs Sinnsiillaiiwci, whcan we issomdiy 
of AvOffife uneoflibe(peit4ivi8iaiis of biasimire. tHiepibrpwt of Q)biouriooa piper WWt 
a reqpia^e for our inunsd|iK(e sorrendtu' of proviuols eiut of ^ Baugmt^y, .mwii' 
iududiifg JfoorabedabadiWftlt a menaoe, that ibonld tiia demand not Hobo^ed, be would 
lay Walts our teiritoriee with fire and iword.' fill piojected hostiUty was evidently a 
msaaure conserted with &e Ualuattas j end during tbs rt^y ssMon, wbw tbs ovetdowing 
of the rivers renden the march of troops impcactioable, hii oonoeived, m 

advancing a title, howeoerer extravagant, to those provinoee, be dioi^ have an oetenitbM 
ground for invading a State with which otherwiie he had no nuaneL 1 sent banktfaa 
envoy with aif intiination that the answer should be conveyed ihro;^ another ebannd. 
He had come from the court, throu^ the northern Birman provinoei. The answer waa 
despatched byseatothe Viceroy of Artaean, residing at the port of Bangoon in the Centrsl 
Division, for transmiision to ms sovereign. It expressed, that 1 was ioo well aoquainted 
with his Majesty's wisdom to bo the dupe of tl>e gross forgery attmptad to be palmed 
upon me; wherefore I sent to Urn the document fabricated in bis ausuet name, and 
trusted that be would eubjeot to condign punishment tbs persons who bad so profrirately 
endeavoured to sow dissension between two powers i-edprooaJly interested to oufiivate 
\inity. By tbis procedure I<evaded the necessity of noting an insolent st^ foreseeing 
that his Birman Maieiity would be thoroughly glad of the exonsc to remain quiet, when Im 
learned bis secret allies bad been sulidued. ubat iufonuarion be received at the same time 
vrith my letter; and all further discussion or explanation being forborne, the former 
amicable intercourse continued without riuinge. The circumstanro will show the extent to 
which the negotiations of the MaUratfas had gone, eidubiting also the advantage of using 
exertions so decisive, as should not leave time for distant enemies to oome forward. 

The farmer treaty with Sdndia, wliich I bad declared annulled on the proof of hie hostile 
nracticea, contained an artieJo equally discreditable and embarrassing. We were bound 
by it to Iiave no correspondence with the Jltypoot States, and were thence delurred fi'Oln 
granting to them that protection, which they offered to repay by co-operating for the sup¬ 
pression of the Findames. Enianeiiratcd from so iqjurious a shackle, 1 received all these 
States as feudatory to the Britisli Uovenxment. Though eacli poasess^ cousiderolde foree, 
tfaeir recipnical estrangeincuta (proceeding chiefly from punctilious, and oflen hereditary 
quarrels between the roigning princes) prevented their ever forming any union. They 
were conseiiueutly jdundcred fur a succession of years, not only by the Piudarriee, but by 
the armies of Ameer Khan, of Sdndia, and of Holkor. Devastation had bhcouie so fomilar 
to the eyes of the rulers of tliose couutiies, that tliey viewed almost witii indiflference the 
oppressioosexerdsed over the lyots, or cultivators of the soil, by the troops which gurrieoued 
their fortresses, or were maintained about the Sovereign's person. The uonnexion wliich 
they now fanned with us secured them against outrage from without, while a main stipu¬ 
lation on our part was, that their own troops should he subjected to such a system (ff 
regularity, as would ensure the property and domestic quiet of the villager, or entail upon 
an aggression immediate exemplary punishment. The flirtlier obligations under which 
the idTieftains placed themwdvcs were, to refor all differences among them to the British 
Government, to keep a well-equipped coulingent in readiness for any coil from us, and to 
employ that soldiery, in ttie mean time, to crusli within their respeotive States any petty 
predatory gongs wlucb might become a uudenift'or future mischief. Tlicse arrangements, 
rendered efficacious by vety simple measures adopted on our recommendation, produced to 
the Sovereigns, os well as to the subjects tbrougnont those jiopnloos rej^ns, a comfort to 
whioh every Britisli individual who lias trovers^ that port of India wiU bear witness A 
more formal testimony is on record. When Major-General Sk Daivd Ochterlooy was to 
quit Delhi, iu order to assume the superintendence of our relations with the Bqjpoot 
Siaites, he was directed to iiudre on extensive tour tlirough those tenitories, in order that 
he might inform tiie Government at Calcutta what had really been the practical result of 
our endeavours to meliorate their condition. A copy of his account is annexed to tins 
document 31je nature of the statement admits no loose repreeentatian ; it is an offidal 
report to the accuracy of which tlie character of the oflicer is pledged. 

Tlie campaign closed with our having acquimi undis;)ated sway over every portion of 
India: tho States whioh liad not protisMedly aubsorilu-d to our- sovereignty (Gwalior and 
Bhurtpoore) being, in ti'uGi, thence the mostcntirely subjected to ourpleasni»,sin«e they were 
unable to heailate about compliance with any tuggestion; while our interference, on what¬ 
ever plea of public necessitiy, would not ie limited by those reservations which we had 
defined in favour of the feudatory sovcreigris. This advanta^ for the Honourable Company 
greatly enhanced, by its having been attained at a price in mood and treasure short m aU 
probability, when the operations were >m so vast a scale, that some of Gie corps directed to 
a common centre and object bad been moved irtuD stations distant not less than twdve 
hundred miles irom each other. Tim dissipation of a serious conspiraiy, and the uniting 
almost every Native power witJi om invests, were still not the only groijode^pf sotisfocthm. 
The imjportant degree in whioh, si represented by Sir David Cehtcrlony, the population of 
the Rajpoot etates, amounting to some milUaos, was benefited by tlie prooedure of the 
British Oovwnment, will exeitelively gratifioation. That population, however, formed but 
a ]>art of the immense maes rescued fooiq tepefy. A lightm term caimot well be used, £>t 
the condition of tboee who had been exMped to the ravages of tlie Pindanies, When it is 
recoileoted that the association in question consisted df above thirty i^oq^d mounted npm, 
all profoaaedly subsisting upon plunder, rim. ei^tent of theatre necesMriy to fognhdt. an 
adequate prey may be well conoeiveil The udtme of the Nisam's sulgeati^ as weil aa rim 
inbidntants ff the sorthsa Ciroan of the ICadiM Ptaaldansy, weranwatanriy o^oald to 
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devwtation. ^ It wa*' not m|diie alozu, but haxba^ty, -tibat Uuirked tito 

of ib« ii|{)6iJ^ Thebr TioU^on of tho iromen, wiw wmioutaiM of pecnltar in4ijpaji^, 
vbi^ ttoltitadM of tlw vio^s throw thftnMveci into Np^ or bom thon»dlvas 
is iitaw huto, waa invariable; and ib «7 BU^JoOted ^ villagers to refined 
torttiree, in order to extract diaolosure where their little bieen& of money were burled. 
IVom tide aoonrge the ierritoriefl to whitfii I have alluded fi«ed. by the annihilation 
^ihe Pindarnea; ud the value of the relief wae manifeeted by-the ap^y re-occupation 
and cultivation of extensive distrlcta in the Niefun's domiiuone, which had ibr wme years 
lain deserted by the former inhabitants. The extremity of de«mdir, iihme oi^ble of 
making Hindoos abandon their native seats, will be In^i^ble to all^ ac(|uaint6d with 
India Had it not been for the timely interposition, large tracts in the Oompanyk 
provisoes would have been similarly dep^ulatea. 

AIwcurity finm external violence was not the only boon wM(^ the body of the inhabitants 
ihroQghoutOentral India received from the Britiah Govemmeni The anarchy existing in 
the States now become fendatoty, not only fomisbed a just pretenffion for recommending 
iirrangemen^, but made the ohicfo unfeignorlly resort to us for aid, m fixing the fundsuuentu 
rulu of their governments. Confined to jheir capitals, as tb^ had nearly been for yean, 
through the fear of being cut off by some predatoiy leader or by some of &eir own refrac¬ 
tor vassals, they were conscious of inaMlity to restore order in their disorganized dominions, 
and they frimkfy invited advice, which, according to my directions was, in every case, so 
respectfiilly tended by the British Agent, as not to hazard a wound to pride Hence it 
was easy, where no acknowledged usages stood in ilie way, to establish pnnncjples between 
the sovereign and the subject advant^eous to both$ giving to those principles a defined 
fine of practical application, departure which would afford to either party tlie right of 
daiming the inten^ticm of our paifunount power. Wliile the sovereign hod his legitimate 
authority and lus due revenue insured to him, the subject was protected against illicit 
exaction or tyzannical outrage. The main danger to this oompact lay with tlie great vassals. 
They, however, were unequivocally apprised that any infraction on their part of the pro¬ 
mulgated regul^ons of the State wmud be immediately chastised by a British force, so that 
they had hot to reckon on the weakness of tlieir sovereign for im^mnity in any unoonsri* 
iutional combination. This could not be uonsfrued by them jis an empty menace. A striking 
example had been displayed to them. Two cbiefo, dependimt on Scindia, confiding in the 
strength of the fortresses held by them within his doniinionB, had disclaimed obedience to 
him, and remained eontumadous, though summoned W us to submit titemsdves to tlieir 
sovereign. As a liody of our troops were in the neighbourhood, 1 caused each of the for¬ 
tresses to be liesieged; and ns soon as they were surrendered. 1 put them into the hands of 
the Malmri^ab, without any demand for tho expenses o( their reduction. 1 was guided by 
two considerations; first, that chiefs destitute of revenue could not maintaiji garrisons with¬ 
out a license to their men for plundering, wliich wouhl renew the system 1 had been eradi- 
eatiog; secondly, that Scindia might, from thcsir unchecked insuboraination, pretend equal 
inability to control others of his vas^s. thereby escaping the responsibility which I meant 
to fix upon lum for ilte maintenance of (a*auqidUity. measure evinced so clearly the 
ainoerity of our intention to uphold the Maliarajah^s Government, that it won him to decided 
reliance upon us, and induced him tt> meet imhusitatingly many propositions relative to 
general convenience, whicli he would otherwise have regaled with jt^alousy. In particular, I 
obtained his acquiesc.ence to the keeping up for a further term the contingent of five thousand 
horae, paid by him, but subject to oui' requisition and direction. This force he had been 
bound hy an article of die ti^ty to furnish tou^rds the extirpation of the Pindanies. One 
of tlie Oom]>any's officers was attached to this corps, under the semblance of securing that 
its number and efficiency should answer to the terms of the engagement; Imt the Sirdar 
ostensibly commanding tluii Uidy loft, with hU master’s assent, the complete guidance of 
it in the field to th«.Britisli officer. Scindia had c^vaded firoducing tiiis coutiugent until 
after the destruction of the Pindarries. To compensate for such a delay, wliich 1 aifected 
to consider as accidental, T pr«^d that the coips riiould be employee] in extinguishing 
certain mischievous assornations in Scindia's territories. The description applied not only 
to some bands of avowed robbers, but to a jiaTticulnr class denominated Thim This 
ne&rious foatemity, amounting by flie best information to above a thou^d individuals, 
was Bcattored ihrougli diftereut villages, ci^u rcmot<t iVom each oilier; yet they pursued, 
with a species o£ concert, tlrnir avocation. This was the making excursions to distant 
districts^ where, under the appeSranoe of journeying aloi^ the high roads, they endeavoured 
to associate themselves with travellers, by either obtain^ leave to accompany them, as if 
for protection, or when the permsssion was refused, beeping near them on tlie same pretext 
IWr business was, to seek an opportunity of murdering the travelers when asleep or ofi* 
their guard. In this tliree tx four could combine, without hayiug given suiqiician of their 
oonnexion. Ibough personally unaoquainted, they had signs and tokens by^which each 
reobgnised other as of the brotherhood; and their object being understood, without 
the neoenitv of verbal communication, they shunned all speech wuh each other, till the 
utteraaoe of a mystioal t^m or two azinounoM the favourable moment, and claimed common 
fflbrt. Srindiali tolerance of an evil so perfootly ascertained, merely b^use the asaassina- 
rions were seldom committed within his own dominiont, may afford a tolerable notion of 
tiie vltiatimi of sooie^ in Central India bdbr^ihis late oonvulsl<m. Th^ is reason to 
belief) that by this ^e the pest in question 1^ been rooted out; which, with the sup- 
presiriori of some bodies <f horsemen under militaiy adventurers (a service, eomplet^y 
sxdfieved by ^ contizumtir), will be nodess a benefit to Scindia's otqi govemment'than 
the a^aoent effected, no exeuae remamedwHh Soindia 

wfW'hetliOttlixM^^ aaswmdfie many asgreMioni aufi^md by Ids n^bonnfiram partiss 
■.-■CHlbJ. ■ ■■ ■ a aw mb la d 
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noavad adv^ktages. ltktrae,he'#M bfimxQed'roii]^1i^J^ata8l9jii{g^ 
other and wi& i 2 b;«o that, ttinpoBsesBiog coixBxdCTabto niKtOT ineai 04 he owild Ikht fMadhr- 
take a war without deetructaon on hhauelf: hut » wbmb httc^ojsaraH^^ moire 

master over hU own Sirdars, or leaders of diviaione* then he had ever before hees^ tdaoe, 
if diomiased horn his servioe, they could not debauch the troops whidh they commanded, 
tibroufih the oo^donOe of suppomng them hy the plunder of other countries 2 and he had 
gain^ materially in j>oint ot revenue, both as to amount and as to certainty of reoeipt A 
number of Riches in Molwa, forming a valuable ageregate, had belong to 

the VmhwBh, and by right of conquest devolved to ua Few of those small possessions 
would be annexed to territories which we meant to retain. Such of them m were aontigoous 
to states where it was our interest to nve additional strength, were gratuitously tranffiored 
to those govemmentfi. Where any of them lay between the body of Sdndia’a domiiiioas 
and some detached district of his, so as that by the cession we could connect those terri¬ 
tories, we made over our rights to the Mahajtyah by exchanges, which were always extrt^ 
ordinarily profitable to him. It was highly gratiiymg to me, that in this mo^ I was 
enabled to bestow on the Nawaub of Bho^ul a eplendid reward for the libco^ity with 
whirii lie hod sold all his jewels to mointam troops in aid of our ezertioi^ The fortress 
and territoty of Xslamimggur bad been the original possesrion of his fitmUy. In the Ufb- 
rimo of his father, Scin^k's predecessor had obtained it, tiirough the treachery the 
officer to whom it was entrusted, and the strength of the fortress rendered hopedess any 
endeavour to r^.in it by siege. This possession, widely separated firom tlw territories of 
Qv^or, we acquired from Scindm, by giving him in exchange districts greatly superior 
in value, as well as acyoining to tiie body of his domintons; and then we conferred it on 
the Nawaub of Bhopaul, os a free gift, ixt recompense his pliant manifestation of greti- 
tude for the protection his coimfery had roceivod in tlie crisis of tlie Nef^u! war. Ibe 
Hoooun^ble Company will no doubt approve the policy of such an exhibited proof, that 
attachment to their government was an advanto^ous course. In other ins^oes, the 
exchange was rarely territory for territory. Many of the neighbouring States acknow¬ 
ledged tribute 08 due from them to the Maliorajoh of Gwalior. It liad been a Slade 
Mail, by which they purehased tax exemption, ill olmerved, from predatory iucorsiozui. 
Length of usage, however, hod given to these payments n colour of right. 1 deidred to 
extinguish tiiem, UiatScindia miglit not have a motive or plea for regular conununication 
with those govranments, and I propc^cd to liim that be should acceftt hind in lieu of 
them, whore I could allot to him any tract contiguous to his old pc^^ons. This was 
agreed upon, with lor^ amount of Kur{>lus of yearly income to him on each exchange; 
and whore tlie annihilation of the tribute could not 1)0 inamigod on those toms, it was 
settled that we should regularly pay the sums to Scindia os th^ became due, on hia 
transfer of the tributaiy clrims to us. Tliis is noticed, not merely as explaining the pre- 
(»uUons taken by us for the future quiet of Central India, but also for the purpcMio cf 
introducing mention of a circun^tance so descriptive of Mahratta principles, as to show 
the impossibility of reckoning upon tranquillity in Indio, with a leas complete revolution 
than what we elTocted. Seine's minister appearing not wholly satisfied with the arrange-, 
tneni to which the Maharajah had subscribea, it was reprinted to him that the gain was 
unquestionable; since, where his sovereign had received land, there was a nmtet& acces¬ 
sion of territory, as well as a great Increase of income, beyond the rate of the tribute, while, 
in the oilier cases, Scindia never could have leried the tributes for which we hod agreed 
to fumisli the coxnpositiou, his marching troops through the States dopendcui on ua l^ng 
interdicted " True," replied the minister, tliere is a visible immediate pi’ofit, but then 
“ there is the loss of an advantage which we Mahrettas think inestimable, that of having 
** a finger in every inswx’s dish.” 

AH the vices cf administration which reigned in Scindia's dominions, existed no less 
rootedly within the Poona State and that of Nagpore. Tlie population, thcn^orc in each of 
th<^ States, as likewise in Holkor's territory, was extraturdinarily benefited by the issue of 
the contest. In the districts which wore retained for the Honourable Company, the regular 
equity of our rule supei'seded tlie capricious oppression of tlie antecedent sway; but even in 
the domiii ions restored to imtive prince, our example and advicu established a tone of 
government altogether unknown liefore. The general view of policy embraced'by us had 
been to uphold, us much ns porelble, tiie ancient authorities, where we could prevent their 
being hereafter dangerous; and our principle was, to confirm titles as wo found them, 
without admitting retrc»«pe<^ which could tie\ er be satisfoctorily determined. One obvious 
exception to tlus plan presented itself The Feishwoh, Bajee Kao, could never be trusted, 
oiler his original perfidy in unprovokedly forming a wide conspiracy for the extlrparion of 
the British, and after his subsequent attenqjt to overwhelm and massacre the British Besi- 
dent stationed at his eouri under the pled^ of Ids protection. This crimmality of Bajee Bao's 
was aggravated ly tlie murder, in cold-Wood, of fe^tish officers who were tmvelling in his 
dominions witliout suspicion of impending rupture. A more imperious consideration, how¬ 
ever, presented itself We had exfierienoed in riie conduct of Toolsye Bye (theBegwt of 
Holk^’s State), and in that of Appall Sahib, Rajah of Nagpore, that no acts of pmaonal 
kindneeu^ no obligaticmfl of plighted foith, xu> conviction'of alm<»t inevitable ruin, could 
weigh with the Mahratta chieft againstjlhe professed bond of obedience to the heads of 
their trilies. It was evidemt, that, were such an ostensible superiority to be revived, any 
compact with Mahratta princes must be nugatoiy towards tlie fature tranquillity India. 
It was indispensable to oivoroe those sovereigns m>m acknowled^ oommuni^ of interest. 
To have x’ut the Sattara toUy in possesrion of the Pbema d on u nio oa would nave bean to 
{ir««(e ft wn pf iq i»T« VwMi fttt that 
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not w in dloee conihiemeat, and he should have a handsome ellowahoo for his 
■opport these stipulotions have been construed with the UberaHtv duo to his £>nnei emi- 
nenoe. Se resides at a station on the Oangos Ibted mm ^himHelf, under the sokiestrlc- 
tionthat he ehall not move tlienoo without Sie assent of theAritish Government; a limitation 
so Httb embarrassing to 14m in practice, that he has been repeatedly permitted, to visit places 
at which he wished io offer his oevotaons, though the distance nught amount to two hundred 
miles. In theae progresses he has received from^every miUiary post the salutes iuxd atten¬ 
tions oostumary towards a prince. On hk marches fma at his I'esidenoe he is surrounded by 
his own guards, amounting to about four hundred, horse and foot) among whom he adnunis- 
ters justiee in aU cases not capital Beyond his allowance of one hundred thousand pounds 
yearly, ho is in possession of several camd-loads of treasure, which have never been 
examined, so that lie and his two wives can display any degree of splendour they may wisli 
io exhibit. In short, his situation is as dignified as it (siu be made, consistently witii. our 
security and with the ncc^essary superintendence of a Commismonca', who observts towards 
him every exhibition of respect His brother, Ghim^ee, resides at Benares on a more 
moderate, but still generous stipend To the Sattara ^joli an independent territory has 
been assigned out of bbe late Peisbwah's possessions. It yields a large revenue, competent 
to the maintenance of considerable pomp: an. extraoi’dinary change of prtsition for one who 
used to be kept in strict custody, with a knowledge tiiat the miards set over him hod Bajee 
Bao"s orders to put litmand his family to death,on any probability of his being delivered; 
a command the execution of which wa.s prevented by the sudden dispersion of his escort, 
and capture of ins peraon, achieved by our cavalry at the battle of Ashta. Holkar, a hope¬ 
less furtive, was i'«calle<!, and estaldislieil as sovereign of a tcrrit<»ry really pioduuing more, 
from the beneficial administration iiitroduced, than hofl ever before reached the cofiera of the 
Government. The districts of which he was nominally deprived, to Ibiin tiie independent 
territory of Ameer Khan, tbo feudatoiy allotment for Guffoor Khan, and a litUe addition to 
the Ka^ab of Kotah, bad in fact been iri'ecoverably alieuated, and wen^ held by those chief¬ 
tains with a foice which would ronder any attempt by Holkar s government to dispossess 
th<ua, idle. The Quickwar laid not ht:on involved In the conspirwy, and he ptofited, us a 
friend, by our b^towal to him of some lands and righis in tin* province of Guscrat. whidi 
had appertained to Bajeo Bao. Appa Sahib, the expelled Rajah of Nagpore, is the only 
individual of the Mahratta sovereigns roinuining to he accounted for. When he stood in a 
perilous condition, from lus proximity to the rale of that country and the jealousy which the 
reigning prince entertained of him. we secured his life by <iur nvow’c<l protection. The sub¬ 
sequent decllno of iliat reigning ju*ini}e’« intellect into complete idiotcy, mmle it necessary for 
the British Government to use that privilege of inttuposition to wldch we hod entitled our¬ 
selves by a rcount troaty. Tbo Rajah was taken out of thi? hands of some low w'retchcs, 
whom ho had collected to amuse him while yet he laid a sense of volition, and who under 
his namewere pilbtging the troasuros of the state; and the Regency was placed in the liands 
of A})pa oaltib. The Regent, availing himself of tlio facility which his situation afforded, 
oausM the Kajnh to be poisoned, lest lie should adopt a son who might, notwithstanding 
the Rajah's incapacity of choice, find support from some |>arty in the state. Tlio crimi’i was 
suspected: but as there was not thou anything like proof of it, tlm Hunniso could not stand 
In the w^y of Ap]>a Sahib's accession to the musnud or throne, so that he was Immediately 
reougnia^ by us os the lawful head of the Govern incnt. Oui* fisher iniercooi^e was siic- 
oessLon of favours lavished by us, till the Pcisliwah i-esorted to arms. At tliat epoch Appa 
Sahib, with tiie basest treachery, en Jtmvoureil to destroy the Rc^dent, by an attack which 
he hojkd would be nuexjiect^ Being foiled in the attempt, and intiniidatcd by the 
appro^i of lar^ bodies of our troops, lie o}iened a secret no^iation with the Resident, 
offering to witiidraw'from iiis anny, which he would order to separate into quarters, and to 
repose himself entirely on the Resident, were ho assured that lus exorcise of his soVereign 
power should be unmnimished. The proposal was accepted, on Appa Sahib's solemnly 
plighted faith, that he would not sock to aid the Peish wait, whom >ye were pressing closely in 
the field, or liold any communication with him. The iimiy of the Ri^jah did not disperse, 
but on the contrary stood an action underthe walls of the capital, tlicreby affording ground 
for sa^icion that Ap}>a Sahib bad taken the double chance of resting upon us, should his 
forces be defeated, or of rejoining them tdiould tliey Iw victorious. Notwitlistanding the 
doubt unavoidably excited, tiio route of the Kaiah’s troops made it appear our most desira¬ 
ble course to confirm him in his professeul good dispiwition, by seeming to give the fafiest 
credit to hk tiaceriiy. While we were thus encouraging him, wo obtained unquestionable 
proof of hk being in corres|K>ndeuce with the Fokhwah, and of hk having soiirited that 
minoe to hasten with hk army to Kagpore, where lus Highness would be joined by the 
Nagrore forces, brok^ for the moment, but not extirpated. Fuisuant to thk invitation, 
the Fekhwah inarched in the dii'ection of Na|;poro, and was joined by the |)ortion of the 
Bfysh's trooTO which happened to have retired m the vicinity of that line. As the machina¬ 
tions of the Rajah now became seriously dangerous, hk arrest was indispensable. It took 
^fiaoe aocoidingly, when one of his inrincdpai ministers, wlio was seised at the same time, 
openly reproawed him frr the ingratitude anfffoUy iff the conduct whereby hk Highness 
had inv^ved both of them in suim dkgrace. He asked the Rajah whether he would deny 
hk (tile miakter's) having earnestly and repeatedly supplioat^ hk Highness - to abstain 
. flma itiie peifidious iattigoes into which he was plunging himself Appa Sahib admitted 
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. the ^th of the minlRter's aseertion, saying, moreover, tliat he had been aware of 

XL probable min attending his procedure, but that his ^nd of obedience to his diief^ the 

, Peishwah, was a1:K)ve all other conaiJerationa Ordera wore issued for the Pajah being 
Lwd HttstIngB ggQi ^ fbrtreaa on the Itauhs of the Ganges, whwe he was to l»e for the present detained 

bummary. regpm'tful tn^atmont. The Biitish officer oomman^ng the escort was instructed 

not to subject tlio Bajah to itistniiute which might be humiliati^ without being al«olutely 
necessary ibr preveuting his esoiiie. This desire on the T>art of ^reeriunent was construed 
by the officer with sucli latitude that he left to the !&ijah the means of getting away. 
Appa Sahib l«took himself b) a hilly province of lus country, whore he eweeteu a con- 
mdcrablo 1>ody of juountalneers, and coljbd on tlie inhabitants in general to rise in his 
ffivour: this made it ex])edicnt for us to lose no time in mtablishing a new Qovenunent. 
Tlio momberH of the reigning family, and the prind^ persons of the state, were consulted. 

, They unanimously reemumeuded the nearest of blood in the Bhoosla (the ^^ah^s) flunily for 
the KuccesHion, and he wiis raised to Gie musnnd in the room of Ap^)n Sahib, we retaining 
tiu? tract along the Kerbudda wluch had fallen to us afU*r the action at Jubbulpore, and 
which was necc^vr}' for th(' continuity of our teinitory. The country has since remained 
in rjuiet and ijrosperity under this miungemoni Appa Sahib, forced from his strongholds, 
fled to A8Si}oi*gurh, where he was stxiretly received by Jeswunt Rao Lar, the Governor, 
who had long iimtlgated his oji^Mwiiion to ua Not carit^ to abide Ity the late the 
fortress, when our advanced to hosiege it, he (xuittecT it in disguise, and made lus 

way to Hunjeet Sing in Lahom Th(> latb-T exmld not, according to Indian habits, I'efuse 
him shelt4;r; but well understood, that the giuuting this refuge to the Ex-Rajah could 
not be oflensive to us, and would not need explanation, if he (Runjeet Sing) prevented the 
Ex-Rajah from collecting any bmly of armed adherenis. Ap{Mi Sahib has, therefore, 
romaiued in the tenitorics of Runjeet Sing, subsisting on a- slender allowance granted 
to him by that chief and strictly watched, tliough not declaredly a prisoner. Thus 
the condition of the several Malirntbi states has Immui ]>ourtTaycd. h^h is hemmed 
round and effectually sliackled, jauily by the Iloiiouraide Company's pusst^ious, iiartly 
by Patan or Rajpoot states of considerable si.rength, and bound t») us }>y the clearest 
community of interest. Tlie peace of Central India seems well secured, while the oxten* 
sioii of our ]>arnTnount,ship to the Indus has a l>earii)g which shall be noticed bon'oilber. 

When a crisis alt(»gi‘tlicr inevitable bad occun-etl. and unprovoked malignity hod imposed 
upon us a .struggle, not for pn'pondoranoe, but for the n'Umtloii of any footing in India, tbe 
having risen sufierior to the danger, oven at lieai y cotst, would 1 h< a rational gi-ound for sclf- 
gmtuhiiion. In pittportion as the effort has made a n'ciirronoe of similar hazard less 
prohabl(», the clitu'ges suflered would l)e lightly regai'disl. Shf»uld a further wlvnjitago have 
bef!n artjuirod: should a largo atldition b> the annual revenue of the Iloiirmrable Ooin^uuiy 
follow t)i(i ycmovaJ of tbe jxml wliicb hod im{>end(Hl, mid attend the sulMtantiaiion of an 
arrangement precluding, iw far aa human culeulationt can go, all likolihocal of convulsion 
for iminy years, little might ap|M^ai* reuiaining to be wished, and the pecuniary Kacrittoe at 
wlueh such a jKwition was purcbasisl would not be vt;ry strititly coiuuderod. The satis- 
iactioiL however, mny a<linit an iugre<Ueiit rendering it more ejimplete. The lictttTod con¬ 
dition of several inilliotm of tlie natives, wheiiw our supreinney ban been spfintanteously and 
joyfully iicknt'wbdgod by the great bulk of tbe inlmbitaiits, is a ])ride for tbe Honourable 
Company's reflection as well as a somtrity for its iuterests It is, 1 most oonfldently believe, 
«o felt. 1 piHXMsed to show that in tbe attainment of ]ioint8 every way jm important the 
Honourable Conifaiiiy has nr>t been put to the e\|)ense of a single shilling. 

lawt any doubt Hlioubi U* suggested on the comparative Htatcincnto which I intended to 
submit, 1 miuii'ed Hpi*ciHu miMwtu-s on ceiiaiu heads from thofio public firnctiomiirlcs in India 
imtiUHliatcly cliarg<«l with i.lie Ihiamuul details. The letter in the Ap^amdix, signed by the 
Secretary to Government in the Revenue dejiartment and by Uie Ac<*nutitiuit.Oenerai, is 
cvitlence equally ]>rocifte oiul iirefragible. Hejautite exitosition which 1 cfler will lie 

veiified by reference to that ^locumeiit. I*o be more generally undeTstood, I convert their 
tuiiim ftf ru|)ees mUt Phiglish sterling. In doing this, the Sicca rupee is estimated at two 
shillingA and six|K)nce; bt^cause, aithougb that be not the rate at which it is at jirescnt 
receivable in Eugbtnd, it is In'ttcr to t«lm the computation aoconling to wliich former 
accounts have been discussed in Parliaiucni, tJiun to look to a fluctuating mecdumge; 
while the uM4umed value of the <M)in is of no cons(>qiienee in the comptuisou of sums at 
(liH'ereni {saiodH, Kinttti the same rate is imule aptilicable to eaidt. 

The iimmcuvl year of India commences on tlio first of May; of courac, cltx^ with the 
SOtii April. Having arrive<l at Calcutta late in I re^rd my flnaneial managfunent 
as Imvmg commemssl on tlic first (ft l^Lay 1814 ; that in, with the b^uming of the official 
year 1814-15. On that day the rcgiateml Indian debt stood at rupexie 21,31,92,502, or 
i;2(i,841)052 15s. 

()n Gie 30th April 1821 the registered debt stood at ru|iees 2.5,85,06,549, or 
£32,313,318 126. (></. There was, cousequuntl}', an augmentation of the public debt 
amounting to 4)5,064,255 17«. 6d. 

This amount is taken on tbe 30tli April 1821, at which date the increase (d* debt was 
at its highest; a subsequent oi»enition in fiii^oo involvhig the nossibility that portions 
have been li<]uidated at home with inoot^ remitted Iot the eventual purjxwe, and rendering 
it impracticable to state the point wiUi certainty at a Inter jicviotl It is now to be seen 
what was on the same day to Ije set in iho opposite erale to that increased burthen, 

The cash l>aia&ca is tlie mom^ remaining in tho difl'ureat treasuries of the three Ihresi- 
dencieB after the demands of the ofliraal year ana defrayed The aggregate cosh of 

the 
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the three prendenoies, or ladum ciuh balanoe as it i« called, amoimted on the 30th April 
I81A» to rupees 4,80,67,148 1 that is, A>6,008,893 12s. 6d. 

On the 30th April, 1821, the Indian cash balance amounted to rapoes 9,78,02,227, or 
^12,282,778 7a. 6d. 

This latter siun exceeds tbe sum in hand on the 30th April, 1814, by 1^6,224,384 I5a. 

It api>e&rB by the above account, tliat un iue SOth Afiril, 1821, the addition of cne})^ 
aooamulated in tbe treasurieH exceeded the addition mode to the registered debt, by more 
than five hundred and sixty thousand ]K>undH; so tlmt, upon tliat day, I could liavo wiped 
ofiT the whole of the additional debt incurred during iny administration, and liave left the 
public coffers richer by above half a million than 1 found them. Though the rapid increase of 
our income might seem t(» recommend this measure, while tltere would have Wu a striking 
effect for myself, I could not reconcile my mind to a stej) whicli I conceived cKNenthdly 
objeotionabla The augmented value of tlie Government securities in the market could not 
i^ect us as fiir as repeated loss, since we had it at our ojttion to discharge the bonds at 
par: but I deemed it hi^ily imixilitic (and 1 remain firm in the opinion; to break a tie 
which so obviously secures the attacbmonl of tliu monied class to our Government, in a 
country where that class has ])eeuliar inlliieuco. Latterly 1 have Imd i-eason to belii^ve that 
the Native Priimes have fallen into the halit of vesting their money in lh<sso s(.><njritics; 
a motiTO the more for them to almtoin from intrigues against ua The periodioi] dischar^ 
of the interest never can be nn emhamissmeut to Govenuofent: nor is the jiiagnitude of the 
debt objectionable in any otlier resjioct, when the high premium which these bonds com* 
mand distinctly proves that the numb(>ir afloat scarcely sofiices for the <»nvenience of o\ir 
Native subjects. When I left India, the premium on those bonds, tint Interi'st of which 
was payable in Calcutta alone, fiuetuated l>ctwecn fourteen and sixtaen p<'r amt; a 
material difierentv from the regular discount of twelve ])er cent, at which 1 found tliem. 
Altliough the accommodation of our Native subjects in sucli a dejiository for tlieir m(Micy, 
and the facilitation, to commoreiol traiiKoctions udvtmlogeoUK for tlie Honciunkblu Coui{MJ>uy 
whirii smdi a convenience affords, be but a sttcondtuy a^usideratiou. it sinmgthens the 
argument for ideutdlpng tbe intei'esi of a leading body of the Natives with oui’s, by 
m^ing such a prciimiiion of their f'orl^inea ilejxmd on our stability; and 1 anxiously hi>pe 
that these circumstances will bo fully woiginsi, before any pait of tiie nccuumhiiiou shall 
be worse tlian wiistcd, by a])plying it tieciu'ding to tlieoretic rul(‘s, totally iiusuiiable to the 
pr^nt state of Indian aftairs. The fiiot of such an a4:'Ciunulatioii <iuring n ]a*rlod rif nn- 
common exertion tnust up)M>]ir siugulor. The. solution which might the most retvdily pre< 
sent itself would be, that the Govenuueiit in India Imd, Ihnmgliout the ti>nii in rpiebtion, 
at least narrowed, if not wholly v ithheld tlu' usual supplies to Kiigluud. How that ariit'lc 
stands luis not been left to cviijcKtui’e. For the twciiity )’’<'ars Ihut which eoui- 

inimcod on tlie 1st May, 181,*}, (he avcriigi' of Hununl supplton from India to Liigluud 
, beyond tluKHi* from Kiigbiml to JiHiin) amounted to rupees iIn.N.S 48,>, ori.'o8'»,t.'{.'> 2s. 6<^. 

The average aunuaJ supjdy rsiinilariy measured) from India to Kiiglaud. during (he elgJit 
yem>ilrom JUlth Aj»ril 1814,lo30th April 1822, was v\i]>eiisl,0.'».i)0,.^>ir>.ordU.328.8i 4 7'<. (id. 

IXiul the compariHoii been drawn from what India <‘(mlrihuUMl to Knghuid ‘lining the 
ih>it live years alW the 3Uih April 1814 .llu' yearw’ilhiu which a!) the active opewUious 
wen‘ comprised;, the result would Jiavi* Ih*cm pvocligiou.sly moi-e marktsl in favour of iJie 
lowd Government. It wtis, however, desiitihlc to bring down the aecnmnt to the htt-est ilny 
on whioJi it would 1 h*. made out; and thence a veJ'v extrm>rdiiu\iy and iinexpt!cte4l clungc 
came to he included in the d(»«.Ti]>tu)n of .supplies to Jiidio. This sliall jmiseiitJy l>e 
explniiied. It is (u'st, however, cx)K‘(Ileut U* uotuv, why tlie ywir 181:1-14 is not taken os 
one of twenty }»re<*cding my administration, lest it should lie thought that tliere was some 
advantage in leaving it out. The year oouhl not, w'ith any accunuy of definition, be 
numbereit os lUtaHsling my administration, siiuto during the half of it i eondueted puldic 
afiiurH: 1 was nut entitled to usaujiie for jnysttlf any merit for iinuuigement in the earlier 
months, and in my {>ortion of it 1 jvniitted to tlu* Uonourabio Goiut a laigt' siiui in gold 
(I think aliout 4*300,000) >»eyoud the ordinary hnpjilies, which sum is Oot udmitttHl into 
the credit of my atatcnient, and «>nld not, of e^ourst-:, l>e eorr^'etly w't against me. Hence 
the year was necessarily a neutral one as roganled the tnleulatioii. Tht^ secret of i-he .'iccu- 
mulatiou is this. Though the luilitaiy o{H‘rution8 werti of imineuBe scale, there was gn*at 
attention not to incur the charge of f>n>]MratioQs, other than w’liat were foi’eseeu te he 
indisjiensable, and constant vigilance was exercised to previUit Kl.attonily cx]ieuditiuv. 
From that care, tlic yearly income was auflicieut to answer the additionaJ demand oi* the 
war, and tlie pioduce of the loans remaint'd in the treasury. The provision of casli from 
that resource has been so strongly uiged os a ineasiire of salutary ]>re(*auii'tn by tiioae 
most experienced in the })ecnniaty details of the Government, tliat I had through deteren(*e, 
though not without some doubt, ossenief): but when a loon was iuviteil by the Clounvil at 
Calcutta, while J wtui at Claw’iiporo, it a[>pearcd to me so tlecldedly supuriluous, that I 
requested the books might lie closeil ns soon as possibiv. Xaiukliy the accaniulaiioit of the 
sum lias not entailed any iuconveDieuce, aud the money is available fur the puiiioMss of 
tlie highest mii>ortance. 

Tlie occurrence to which I alluded, as having afiected in ap]>earance the lialtmee of 
supplies between IWliuid and India, Avas this. It w'as an article in the on|rag({munt, tliat 
the ^nd-holder riiomd liavo the opriou of receiving the interest in India or froni tlie 
Honourable Court in London, as might suit his convenience. That choice liad been given 
to accommodate the British lender, it nevw liaving ^teiv.d into conception that the naUva 
bond*holder conid resort to it In the yeai‘ 1819-20, however, the course of cxchauge 
became heavily disodvautngeous for Calcutta. The Eoropeans residing in the city imme- 
dlAtriy pemvod the saeans profituig by the cwnuneta&ce. By givisg to iiatiYe 
(m) p2- bond 
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bond-bolden something more than 'irould have been receivable at the treasury, th^ obtained 
from the former bilk on the Honourable Court in London for the 4unount interest due. 
^Dus ^:nctioe was carried to the extent of Hie whole debt, occ^ionii^ a Ices of nearly 
twenty-two per cent to Uio Honourable Company, bf^des the inconvenience of linving sucn 
a luasB of bilk to meet Ulte abuse demanded instant remedy. When it has been shown 
how low was the credit of Govomaieut in 1813-14, our command of the money-market in 
1819-20 may l»e viewed witli some surprise. It was so complete, that Government was 
enabled to notify Lionds to the amount of iifLeen mUlions sterllug for imme^ate liquidation, 
unless the Uoldore would exchange them for new bonds, the interest of whmh would be 
^maudabie in*('!alcutta alone. The new bonds were invariably accepted by iiersons on the 
6}mt. An adequate term was allowed to agents to take the pleasure of their principals at 
home, as to being paid off, or'ceding their title to receive Hie interost in England; and it 
is tills which prevented the state of tlic debt fmm being particularized later than Uie SOth 
April 1821. It is obvious tlrnt it might lie lower on a sul^m^uept day, but could not in 
the interval have received addition. Bonds of a date posterior to thmie notified as aliove 
could not be dealt with, exactly in the same manner, for Govermiieiit feared to piT)du<» 
distress, by dimiaisliing too mucli the means of remittance. To the holdera of those bonds 
the choice was given of recoivii^ jmyment or of {Renting new bonds, entitling the holder 
to exercise the option of demanding the interest at the Calcutta tieasuiy, or of drawing on 
the Honourable Court for tlio afiiouut, nt the exchtuigo of two shillings and a penny for 
the Sicca ni|)ee, instead of two KhilliiigR an<l sbcpencci. new bonds were almost gene¬ 
rally taken, and I left them Kiarii^ a premium of from eighteen to twenty per cent. The 
auiiual loss ngniiiKt wKicli the Honourable Company has l^ii protected by this operation, 
for as long as a rate of exchange similm: to the present may last, has been calculated at 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 

As a jiarticular in tbe improveil condition of afiaizs in Indio, I mentioned the an^pnen- 
tation which the Honourable Company's revenue luis received Tlie wlditinn k not moon- 
sidorable. The joint receipt of the thr^ presidenedes for the ofiidal yjenr 1813*14, excluding 
items which did not arise from Indian sources of revenue, amounted to rupees 14,74,07,322, 
or 18,426^15 5«. 

Tbe receipt of 1821-22, r<»tricted in the same manner, was rupees 18,88,09,832, or 
.^23,601,229. 

The income of the latter year, coiiiKKiueutly surpassed that of the year 1813-14 
by ^*5,175,313 15s. 

Had it not been for a peculiar oversight, the excess would hare l)ceu much greater. To 
prevent interfenmee with the Honourable Coinjianys trade in ojuuin, we had made a 
treaty with the several independent chiefs in western Hin<Ioostan, to purcliose at a settled 
price tbe drag fi'om them to tlie fullest extent in whidi they had res{)cetively hitherto 
produc'od it, prohibiting the admission of any quantity beyond that amount into our terri¬ 
tories. As the possesriozis of the chie6> in rpicstion were contiguous to Uio Bombay pzeai- 
dency, that Government wna requested to maikage the sah^ for oxpmi of tlie opium so 
acquii^d. From being unaocustomed to the arrangement, the Bomlaiy Government made 
its terms, tlwt the wholu prin) for tbe o]>ium of 1821-22 sold by it should 1)0 piiyahie in 
May 1822, thereby excluding that article of iuc<Jine from tbe official year to which it fitly 
belonged. As tbe amount was thirty-eight lacs of rupees (or four buinlrcfl and seventy- 
five thousand pounds sterling), the difiei'ence occasioned by its oniissioft from the aecounta 
of its pro|>er year ia not triHIng. 1 have no hesitation in «i.ying, that the income of the 
current year 1822-23 may be antieijsAted a.s exceeding by six miliions sterling tliat of 
1813-14. 'Ibis increase might to be still fiirther progressive, because^ while none of the 
source.s liltborto productive are likely to become leas so, but on the contraiy exhibit every 
promise of yielding more, iJiore is a deduction which must in its nature 1)e annually 
diminishing in o])er.‘itioi) till at length it shall wholly cease. Tu the teiritory of Poona, 
for instance, in order to secun*. acquiescence in the exti-aordinary thtuigc whf<*h wo were 
effecting, life tenures in lands were either coofiniu'd or granted to men of iufiu«nce,to the 
extent of fiffey-onf) lae.H, or£'637,500 aunmiliy. These are inierix^ptioiis from the receipt; and 
it is to lift oliserved, that all tbe coniparkons submitted by me reler not to calculable income 
but to actual receipt. Life rents of tliis kind must successively (many of them speedily) 
fall in, and §well the sum pai<] into tlio Hutioumblu (bnqiany s coffers. Tenant of the same 
desmiptlon, tbcughnot so numerous, hod been granted when Lord Lake subdued the terri¬ 
tories around BcUii, and such of them as are still outstanding ore subject io similar lapse. 

Were this increase of receipts aocoxn))auied by an exactly corresponding increase of 
charges, still it woidd not cease fu> he an advati^'e to Britain. It would not be a direct 
gain for the Honourable Comriony, though much profit from it would, through rircuiious 
channels, reach the eoffurs of uiat body. J fdiould thence have been little satisfied, hod I 
not been able io provide for the safe and undisturbed retention of our newly-acquired terri¬ 
tories, on terms which would ensure to the Honourable Company a constant and ample 
6ur})}uH. After revolving eveiy cinazmstance with the coolest caution, I cannot find any 
reason why, subsequently to tlte preseat year, an annual suiplus of four millions sterling 
should not be confidently reckoned ujiun. This ought naturally to increase; for the causes 
which will augment the receipt have uothing in them tending to require fuiHier charges. 

Whatsoever melioration Uio idfairs of the Honourable Company may have experienced, 
such efforts of mine as contributed towards it were no more than simply ray duty. The 
tenor of my eng^ement implied, in my comdruction, my plighted honmir to use my unre¬ 
mitting exertions for the advantage of those who pki^ their reliance upon me ; and the 
oritical nature of any unforeseen objects towards which those exertiemB a)uld bi^me de- 
mA&ded, bo the risk of my decision what H plight, was of course witMxt our mutoal under- 
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standing. I bavo, therefore, no merit to claim, beytmd the conscdousnfisB of having inde&ti« 
gably endeavoured to fulfil that to which I ^t myeelf pledged At the same tiine, I may 
be permitted to avow my exultation at having been able to conciliate, with the strictest dls> 
charge of my trust, the bettered condititm of an immense population ; a* circumstiuice in 
wfaicm I re(^iid the character and interest of our country to have gained murii. T believe it 
an honest boost, to have been oven sucii an humble instmment as I was in the efiectuation of 
that end Still, the vanity of contributing towards so proud a purpose, might seduce me 
to pay less attention than was due to my more izmnediate obligation. Thence, I will beg 
leave to recapitulate tiie points of benefit for the Honourable Company which I consider 
as established, that if 1 iiave been anywhere deficient, the particiUar negfect may at once 
beseixed 


1st. The overweening insolence and hostility of Nepaul, a power dangerous from its 
position along an extensive and open frontier of ours, has l>een so completely chastened, as 
to make tliat people sensible they can only retain their inde]tendence as a state througii 
the moderation of the British Government. 

£<1 The Pindarry aasociarion, a drcadfiil scouix^ to every neighbouring community, and 
peculiarly afflictive to the Honourable Componya subjects, has mien smuilulated ; and the 
nnitless annual expense of protective 4pBsure8 against those depredators, together with 
frequent heavy loss of i'eveq|ie, is lienceforth preriuded. ^ 

dd. A conf^oracy, aiming at no less than the tobil extirpation of the Britirii from 
India, has been so thoroughly subverted, that not a genu is loft fi>r its reproduction. 

4th. Thronghout tlio term of an adminuitration, during which such unprecedented 
demauds for services on the spot were to be met, the Honourable Court has received, on 
an average, annual supplies from India (beyond the amount of supplies from England to 
India) nearly trebling the mte of snppliuH famished to it on the average of twenty years 
preceding. For five years of my administration which <1emanded most extiaonUnary 
effort in India, the supplies nearly quintupled the former example. 

5th. The ywtrly Indmn revenue of the Honourable Company finm permanent sonreos, 
displayed at the close of the last offleial ^'var an increase, of live millions one hundred and 
seventydivo tliousond pounds sterling, by actual receipt. For reasons assigned, that 
increase is expected to amount, in the present year, 1822-23, to six millionH. There is no 
probability that it should heritor sink below that rate; but there is every just ground 
to reckon upon its progressive augmentation. 

Otli. The clear Indian surplus to be henccfortli exhibited is estimated by me at four 
millions Hterliug yearly. It will juvilwibly }»e more ample. 

7th. The Honourable Court has been, with a material saving, rloliviTwl from an embnr- 
rasaing provision of the conditious of former loans * while the justice of the ojioratiou wus 
so distinctly recognized, that the credit of the Honum'able Company’s Indian securities 
has risen to a lutcli which no sjiocnlatiou could ever have pn^umed. 

8th. In tht^'cor 1813-14, theindependentimwerfloflndia wore so numerous and strong 
os to eoiiceive thomselvcH equtil U) expel the British ; at present every nativestate in that 
vast region is in either iteknuwledged or eascutial snbjugtitiuu ^ our Government. 

Lastly. These advantages are not conutorliulanced by any burthens contracted lu the 
acquiring them ; hucuusc there is, at tins instant, an accumulation of cash in the treasuries 
beyond what I set out with, iiion* than sufiicient to wipe <jir the additional debt incurred 
during my administration, were it wisti so to employ the money. 

The crt‘dit sought for this fiourishiug eonditioii of the tinanoes might be tullaoious. The 
exposition is delusive and unworthy, if the plenitudo of the coffers be owing to the produce 
of novel and grinding taxes, or to Government’s having kept back from the country those 
issues of money, which every community is entitled to expect shall 1 h: ajtplied by its rules in 
furtherance of public convenience. As to the first, it suffi(%K to say that not a single new 
impost took pl^e during luy itdnnuistration, while si^versd teasing demands were abulisluHi, 
as well in the old provinces as in the acquii-od territories, lie^mling ^hc second, 1 liave 
reason to hope that I cannot be charged with having neglected tliose faciiitatiun.s to commer¬ 
cial intercourse, and those eucouragementH to agricultural activity, whicli 1 knew would be 
consonant to the just and liberal spirit of the Honourable. Company. Beadiness of commu¬ 
nication is, in every country, the chief spur to industry. Hoods, of w'bieh many npi>roach to 
completion, arc in progress, under the superintendence of the Quartermaster-Generars 
deiiartment; and as 1 do not recollect any of tlic branches to be of much less extent tlian 
two hundred miles, with numerous bridges over streams heretofore often impassable for long 
terms through tlie casual swelling of the watein, the degree of aocommodation to be thus 
afforded to &e inhabitants would be thought important in any of tlic world. H is pecu¬ 
liarly s^in Central India^ where the prevalence of clayey sou makes the tracks which the 
natives denominate roads frequently impracticable, for even their light carriages, during the 
rainy season. The trans[>orbation of goods has been further promoted by attention to canals ; 
though in the UttfT, an utility has l>een consulted, far beyond the uesjmtcli of articles to 
a dis^t market. Ilie canal of All Mttrdlum, ofter being devoid of water, and its banks 
e /ery where prostrated for above three score years, has been i>erfetitly K^tored. The city of 
Delhi, although situated on the banks of the Jumna, was destitute of wholesome water, ^e 
ri vor, in those alterations common to all the greater stream.^ in their course through tlie wide 
plain of Northern India, had come into contact with such vast beds of natron, tliat its water 


became powerfully impregnated with the salt, and consequently nauseous. To remedy the 
distress, Ali Minmun (xmoeived the grand cl^igu of forming a canal, which should^ receive 
a ge portion of the stream of the Jumna where it issues pure from the mountains into the 
plain, and should convey it to the Mogul capital This was achieved. The extensive 
through whkA it passed has been obieflyuntiUed, because in most parts the wells sunk in it 
^ *5.) p 8 ftinushed 
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ftxmished only water so saturated with natron, m to be nnflt to drkk and advome to vegete* 
tion. The £^lity of irrigating the land with the water of the oanal aoon collected Bette* 
and produced cultivation, so that a larTO expanse, till ^en desert, ctoleyed the most ban* 
riant fertility. The gratitude of the inhabitaute bestowed on the canal the extn^ve title of 
“ Sea ofPleuty." * The feelings oftho people of Delhi, on the restoration of tnis canal,, may 
be judged, from the &ci that, on the day dxed fur removing the last intercepting mound, and 
eutfering the water to proceed to the city, tbo whole of them went foitli to bail the boon, by 
throwing garlands and su^eetnieats into the advancing current A long branch from thia 
most useiul wru'k had forinerh’, under the name of Fero^ie Shali*s Canal, been puflhed into 
the province of Hurreenna Un supply was lost in tlie destruction of the magnincenfc source 
whenoe it hatl lieou fed. flud its course rom.uned but partially trooeiible. At the time of my 
departui-ti from ludia, this canal was nearly re-cstablislied ; cvi^ry mile of its ;>rogrMS being 
attendetl with revived feeining cultivation,iuarcgion which had 1>een abandoned. Athird 
canal, widch runs longitudinally through the Uooab, and ha^l lictn constructed in ancient 
tim(» to ncetunmodatc a country where streams were scarce, was also in process of restoration 
when I lotiJed. Calcutta was, naturally, not overlooked by me. The causes of the insalu¬ 
brity of the city liad been carefully investigii'ted and ascertalDed. Contagious distempers 
were unavoidably generated, by the excessive closemas with which the houses of the natives 
were huddled together in the heart of ilte city, ami the nuiuerouH small pools of stagnant 
water cHUicealed among those lumds. Large sunis having beefl^dvajn^ to the Committee 
of Improvement, u woil-considered plan was ado}>ted for correcting both the unhealthinaBS 
and ilie in<;4mvonion(»tH. The main remetiy lay in ]uercing Calcutta through the centre, in 
its longtist diamef^T, with u street sixty feet wide. Tlic ventilation of tlic city, as well as the 
comfort of the inhal utanis, was further promoted, by making several squarai, with a tank or 
sjmeious reservoir of water in tJie middle of each, to he sui*Eouuded by planted walks fur thd 
reertjation of the l»ettcr classes. These iuii)rovcineutH, liowtiver, htUI, as to ornament and 
eonvonience, hill short in coinpariHon with tltc quay called the Strand, destined to extend 
upon the river bank along the city between two and three, miles. Much of it is already 
iinisheii, to a height of about forty ieet above low-water-iuavk, W’ith many gauts, or hriMO. 
flights of Ktairs, for the accommodation of the natives in tl»e bathing prescribed by ^eir 
religion, an well as for the landing of goods. Being sixty feet clear at the top, this quay 
will afford great facilitation for the carriage of articlcB from the shipping to alfpartsoiihe 
city. Tlient is another work, which, though not actually begun, is fitting to be noticed here. 
Dangerous shoals l>etwecu tlio inoutli of the Hixgldy aud Calcutta prevent all shijis of con¬ 
siderable size fixun e«inimg up to the city; and merchant vesseLs, of but muderate bulk, are 
cxiHist-d to no little risk in the nttem)»fc. At the same time, the violent squalls, and the Bore 
to whii-h th('Uooglily is liable, render the dw)Hiteh of «rargoC8 back and ftirwanlby the river 
Hhmp.«5. ijmlv and hazai’dou.s. As a remedy for this difficulty, it has been jiroposedto form 
from Calcutta to the new anchonogc, where the great sliijw ordinarily m<H>r,n canal competent 
to be uavig^itcd by tJiose sloops. A surviy having b<*en made by my »lireciioii. the plan 
ap|>earod securely arid s|M*e4ii]y feasible ; ]»aHly by cuts, partly by avaiUn|^ ourselvea of 
favourable I’embe.s in iliUei’ciit suiall rivers, 'i'he length w'onhi be aliout ninety miles. As 
the tolls would furnish a Im-ge interest for the money exixnaled, 1 left u]>on record my 
o[>injoii, that the undertaking should Is* caniesily rwomineiidi'd to the Hunuuialde Court 
of Directors. C’onviction may be felt from tlrieslatonient, that the ti>8tering attention which 
the Uonoiu'ableCompany would desin* should Ik? })aid toilie iniTiieusepqiiuaiioii over which 
it presides, has not been sacrit]c*.ed to st'lflsh interests. J do not particularize the dimiemi- 
natiun of instnietiou aiuuug the nativt^M, l»e<»iuHe any impulse whieli 1 eould lend to its 
piiunotion was notliing, in measuivmetit hy the stamha'd of ihooc must meritorious aud 
ermsecutive endeavours of otbers, whcuiK? x isible and iuci’easiDg im]>re^oxi has been wddeJy 
made in the country, llie point is tnontioned only, lest I should leave myself open to 
the imjiression of not ila^^Tlg a^lverteil t^^* a duty of such deep concei'n. 

1 have ventured to 8U]>p)S(4 the inttircsts of our country at la^, os having been pro¬ 
moted by the recent settlement of Indio. In no way could X gratify the Honourable 
Cijmptuiy more, than in siiowing that it did not seek Uie oiijoymeut of an exclusive 
beucHt, but. prided itself on reaping its advantages under tlie Influence of odr national 
prosja'rity. It is striutly accurate to coniempla^ the case with this extended view. The 
concerns of the Honourable Company have, I trust, been solidly improved; but it has 
only Ikscu through arrangements whicli add directly to the jiOweT of Britain. I am 
prompted not to lot slip the op}>ortunity of making the assertion, from my being aware 
that, except in a coidined circle, the nffuirs of India are insufficiently understood in 
Etigiatid. The worth of so s^den^d an appendage to the British Crown is not adequately 
estimatcih Strange as it may seem, I mysodf remembm* to liave hoard ine ar^ment 
vehemently supjiorted a ftrw years ago. that Indm was on injurious drain to tba^Mother 
Country. It is difficult to figure to one’s-^Mdf how so loose a notion hod been adopted. 
Were we to rest on advautoges of an inferior description alone, our footing in India affords 
scv'eral to Ki^B^land, imbalanced, as far aa I can judge, by any inconveaience. Azfhonoui^ 
able aud dignified malntenauce is provided for branches of many respectable families, 
thereby romoving a burthen from ^e patrimonial estate, with a prospect of ultimate 
wealth to uphold the name. Tlieu let advertfuce ho given to the fact, that almost every 
one of these functionaries renders ossistsBoe to some connexion or other at home. The 
remittances from his liberality, which is fully within my knowledge, may seem of little 
cousei] lienee; yet the a^pugate of a number of streamlets, constant in their course, canimt 
be indiffirent, especiall.^f the supply from those unobserved channelH have on obvious ten¬ 
dency to aid that rapid dteularion, which is the secret of general opulence in every eountiy, 

Bc(t the magaUude ofestabliriunenta in ivod tel ox te aailltwy fprve shqve te 
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b«eiL ottittirftd. Perhaps it might bo ■vrorthy of reflection, that in pwportion to the 
extent of i^mee eetobhehments, vill be the scale of those unceaemg silent ctintribiitions 
WMch I have desoribed; while it is not to be forgotten, that this is not theroinm of Bnglish 
mcmey to Kngland. Whatsoever be the expense the Indian eetahllshcnenis, tbe fitnds for 
them areall ftimished'from Indian soui'oos. The supplies £K>m England to Imila, xuentionod 
in a former port of this dettvil, are only advances made by the Honourable Court, chiefly 
in stores and^ other articles of consumption, which are repaid by Indio. Au argument 
ibunded on this^consideraiion would not be valid, if urged against any sound objection to the 
e^iense of the establishments, as wasteful or abusive. I xnow not. on what grouml the 
ifliorges could justly bo so repr^entod. Tfie numerjcal stt^gth of civil servants has l>eoD 
regaraed by every one who has considered the subject, as far short of what the service 
demands. The scale of the military force Las not been hastily or carelessly determined 
It is not in India merely necessary to measure the dt^ee of force requisite to guard against 
the possible ebullitions of a population, and generally an armed population, ndiicli I believe 
to equal that of all Kurope. It is indispensable to have stiAtions throughout that wide 
expanse, which may assist the Native PriiUKss in the control of Unur own soldiery, and 
thus enabk them to fulfll their engazemeuts, of keeping tbe roods in their respective 
dominions free from robbers; a burthen for whicii we are amj>ly compensated, by the 
activity and sectirity of a trade productive to us in a vanety of wnya The main consi- 
deratiqn, however, still remains to l>o explained. Titero is in Imlin a numerous class, by 
descent and by habit from early youth, profeafSKlly devotwl to a military life. Individuals 
of this body rarely, and in small nninbm, fintl means of subsistence in other situations, 
such as, according to the prcjudiceH of the country, thfy can dll without disgrace. It is 
policy, nay more, it is economy, to have an ado((uate opening fur ilio employment of sucli a 
proportion of the men in question, as that tlus residue, which cannot taken into 
may not Ikj liable to form any where connexions re<juiring exertions an<l cxjwnditure for 
iheir dissipation. The particulars which must detenuinq the desirable extent rd forct* are 
so complicated and fluctuating, that the ^Htint sliunld visibly be h>ft to the prudence of 
tl^e local Qoveratnent. When the Honourable Court ]trcssed military reduodion upon me, 
I could only say that, with an ample force, T csmld ensure to the Honourable Company a 
revenue yielding a large sur|>hiH; should the force be rcuidored incomjH'tent. T could not 
answer tor satiaf«<*toiy n*axdts in any sliajs* My notion of the 2 U’o)>er scale mat' be 
erroneous, but tbo issue has not btvn uiifavourublc. 

No one can be blind to the circiimstanw!, that the inngnit iidc of u forts* tv h<»lly supplied 
witli arms, clothing, aiMloquT|>iucnt*,by the British manufacture!', imvilvcs somcwliat of an 
intelligiblesct>A>tf tigaiimt t!)c abstract iibjoction of its burthen on the Indian finajut^s. Tlic 
quality oftimt objection, however, is not preA'iseJy («'>nij)relit*DsibJe. If it be ssid th.'tt; on the 
present footing, the large pravision for the army intertNspts khtuf wliiclj might otherwise 
augment the dividends, 1 should i*(»nceiv'<'fchat tluj Proprietors would not lH;mucb dispotw^l 
to risk their ndtual ivdvmitages. uj»oti tlic hozanlous cx 2 >eriiueiit of diminisliing the foroe, 
by which advai^tagcs of such extraortUnaiy present amount arc now secured ; and the 
individuals interested arc tl<c most likely to foiin a solutairy judginont «)n their own coucenis. 
Should it i>e said that, by ilie expenditure, the Honounibie C.V>mpany is insomucli tbe Jess 
able to discharge tlic territorial bonds due to the Knglisli creditor, tlic reasoning would, in 
tiie flrat place, gratuitously and improlaibly assume that with a scanty force, an c<pial 
accumulation of KUiplua would be fltrthcoiuiug to answer tbo debt; but I appeal t-o the 
proof already given, that every one of those cTcditom who wndanl ibr the liquidation of 
the l)onds ])o»(es8ed by him, might have had them discharged immediately, llie case, 
indeed, is hai-dly imaginablt^ that an individual would desii'c payment at par from the 
Comiukny, when by exchanging his old Imnd for a new one, he cotiid. ou the same day, sell 
his security at a great prtmiium. Thtuu^ tbe insiaricee in whicli Uie new b<«nds W'oic not 
accepted have b^u simjily tliosi*., whera time was allowed for raference to a creditor in 
Europe, wbo had not left with any agent powers appli<!ablc to such a <'ontiugeiu*y. Every 
bond that was pui'chased ten years ago in tlie market, and w'ns truiiKfeiTcd as above, 
became and^emaius worth a fourth more than was jniid for it witen so bought This jxiH 
of the subject cannot be dismissed -witbonl observiitg, that it is idle to rogai'd us emban->ia« 
eing, a debt wbicb scarcely isxcoeds ontt years inc<>iue of llir stete ; the int-crest of which, 
ccms8<]uently, beam so a proptntlou to tliai income, ns to remder the provision for it a 
matter of no potaable inconvenience. The invariable condition of the loons leaves disehnige 
of the capital entirely deriendent on the will of the Honourable Oom|auy, so long us the 
interest wall bo pnneiutvily luild at the iix<id pcriisis. ,, 

I haw been sol^tous to snow, that there was not anything questionable in the stnbiiily 
or affluence of the Bonouralde Ct^mpauy's fliumoes, because an uusoundnt’ss in tliat rt'spect 
would detract from tbe value wldch I Jiscribe to li»dia as a portion of the Biitish t‘ini«5i'e. 
No such doubt being ratJf>nalJy admissible, evefy statesman mast wm*]y pcit?«*i ve, how nuniy 
of tbe European soveredgns are hold seriously in check, by the powerflilmTuiev which it is 
now known India oould rapully despateh against thoir is)sscs8ions. Ihesit iniliou. if it be 
duly considered, mokes the command of so Jiiigc adispasablc force, no iuconsbhrablc iiigre* 
dient in our national etrongtlu From the r«*hixation of pnipulices among th<! se|)oys, Uuit 
fenne is not to be deemed avaUablo for contiguous objects alone, but is ti-sTisport^ible ]>y sea 
to distant parts of hostile doniiuiona Slumld it !)<* imagined that, while India contains 
thcMe means of oflensive npemtions, it may, on tho other Itand, be exposed t o insurrections 
or invasion, which would rorhid the embarkation of tlx^ iraops for prolonged enteri>nxe, 
I answer that experience intimesfarlese tranquil tlion tho present, rej«is such an assumption. 
Besottnbraikfie i£«t an Indian ozmy actually exhibited itself is Egypt, must satisfy every 
atm bow :^eadily applicable that force is to remote purposes. Were it even granted, that 
. (W.) , : ,.P 4 the 
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tbe (tending tbniso troops np the Bed SeA was done at some risk to the territoriee whaioe 
the army was drawn, 1 would say, whatsoever might have been tiiecase then, nodsAgerls 
conceivable now. As to mternal commotion, its nature could not be apprehend^ as pasaag 
at the utmost some unconnected attempts at assemblages &r tiie puipoee of ptun(&p; sat 
evU which would be provided against by the enrolment ci irregular levies, tor the time 
during wliich the disciplined force sliould be absent. As to attack from abroad; the inten¬ 
tion must be Iom previously discovered, so that India could not be fornid unprepared. 
^6 project wouhf be futile, did it not embrace the calculation dispositions and ability 
in tbe inhabitiints of India, to frcilitate tlie undertaking. Such on expectation would, in 
tho existing position bf affain, be groundless. Had any Native Prince the wish to abet a 
foreign assailant of our tesriio^, bis indulgence of tbe propeoBiiy would be utterly 
insignificant Tliere is not a tiiief liable to the suspicion of doubtful inclination, who is 
not surrounded by warlike states, bound in tho strictest compact ti> u& liie nullity of 
formal conditions, when opposed to strong impulses of frowordness or temptation, is not 
overl(N)ked by me; but the feudatoiy states have become so, through their own solicitop 
iion, on terms principally offered by theiosolves, and from speculations of benefit which 
our Government has been active in realizing to them. Tlicre is nothing humiliating In the 
relation, since a paramount power in India lias been for centuries a notion so familiar, 
that tiio existence of such an authority appears to the natives almf^t indispensable. TIm 
confederation of the feudatory states extends in an unbroken chain quite to the Indus. 
Thm'e is not in the vicinity of that ri^r’s left bank any tribe from which on invade could 
look to encouragement. On tlie contrary, the attempt of any secondary column to pass 
that river where its stream is united, and tliereby to distr^ attention from the main 
body, which would hold a more northerly course, could not fail to expori6n<« serious and 
nersevoring obstruction froiu an energetic peojile. 1 repeat, tliai I am not relying on the 
articles of a treaty; my confidence is in a clearly understood identity ]>ermflment 
interoKt, for wliich no foreign power could hold forth an equivalent. Tliere is, however, 
in Imlia a principle capable oPftuperseding the most thorough conviction of interest, or 
even the strongest personal wishes. Certain acknowledged public obligations are held by 
the Native Prirn^ so binding on what they coll their bfoonnut,'* or plighted honour to 
society, that no conaidemtion can induce them to falter with tiie constructive pledge. 
Among those were the professed, though antiquated dependencies on the house of Clamour. 
The soYoroijra was the nominal vizier of the Mogul einpira It must he obviow that, 
should any European potentate aim at the subversion of the British establishment in India, 
it would not }je with so ubeiinlly (cstra^ngaiita hope as the succeeding to a similar domi¬ 
nation. To reduce Britain’s strength by depinviug her of such sinews a.s India affords, 
woal4 he the purpose, and the projected course for efiecting it would be the exciting some 
powei^ Kontiment in India agaii&t us. Perhaps tbe only pretence wliich any Ibreraeting 
enemy can have imagined, likely to waken sensathui, would be the restoration of efficient 
rule to the house of Tiinour. While such a wia*-cry would have been a call oh the fealty 
of the sovereign of Oudo,aB professedly vizier of the ein}ure, the claim n)Km him would 
have hivl tlie additioual force of an ostenHibly Mahoinednn cause. To break ties which 
might eventually be so injurious to us, appeared to me of the highest imfxirtance. Tliough 
Omle had not any army, since our subsiihary 101*06 supplii>a the place of one for the defence 
and interior rc*gulation of the country, tliat territory i^equirwl careful attention in a 
military view. The country contains six millions of inhabitants, eveiy' adult mole of whom 
is provided with arms and habituated to the use of them. Tlie force, howitoevcr irregular, 
capable to be tlienco in the rear of the army with which we wci'c meeting tiie invoder'on 
the frontier, was a subjixtt not to be revolved without anxiety. Tho knowledge of an 
inHurrection behind them, to an extent wliich coubl not lie nsccrtaine<l, as our communi¬ 
cation with the Lower Provinces would be jirecorious and interrupted, if not wholly cut 
off, w’ould unavoidably agitate the minds and diminish the confidence of the advance 
troops. 1 had often ruminated on that clxance. 1 tlienci* eagerly availed myself of a mor¬ 
tification, wliich I could perceive the Nabob Vizier felt acuity, from its having occurred 
witiiin my sight. Two brotiujra of tiie King of Delhi r<{flided at Lucknow,^pported by 
allowance granted portly by the Honouralde Company, partly by tho Nabob Vizier. 
Notwitlistanding their jiortial dependence on the latter for imbristence, etiquette assigned 
to those princes a decloed pre-iuuinence; insomuch, tliat when the Nabob Vizier met 
either of them in the street, it was incambent that the elephant on wliich ho was riding 
should be made to kneel, in token of homage. It was to on occasion of this sort that I 
have just alluded; I caught at the op|>ortuuity of saying to the Nabob Vizier, that to 
epntinuh such domonstrations of inferiority must rest with himself alone ; for tbe British 
Government did not require tho mtuiifHstation of such sabmissiun to the Delhi family, and 
had iteelfdropixMl those servile forms withwhidb it Imd heretofore unbecomingly comjdiod. 
Having reason to tbiuk that this iustigaticu^ would work upon tiie Nabob Vizier^ reflection, 
I directed the resident to watch and encourage any apparent disposition in that prince 
to emuicipate hibisclf. The mode which would natui^y mjgg(^t Itself to the Nabob 
Vizier, an being the only one sufficient to account satisfactorily to India at loig^ fiir 
bis re,|ection of future pnMtration4o the house of Timour, was bis assumption of the 
kingly title. It was li^ly that he.ifOu]<l distantly sound the retideni on the subject; 
1 tiierefore instructi»I the latter, tiiatwere any suppotition of the sort hypothetically ihrewn 
out, he should seize it, and bring it immediately to a distinct understanffing, intimating his 
persuasion that tlie British Qovemm^ would readily recoroize such a title, if assumed 
the sovereign of Oud^ provided it zoade no diango in tho relations and foRnulazies between 
the two states; or altered tihe manner in which British subjects, permitted by our Govem- 
*: to visit Irndbrnw. |iad hitherto be«a vemved. Tm o^eOted pto^dre soos took 
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iVlhi with uitdi&guisccl indignation. 'I'licoflenhive oniniadvcrsinnii were keenly reHentedby 11. 

tlio (tourt of Lucknow, and an irrc'iKirable hreacli between the two Mahoinc^tin Ktates i$ ' ■ ' ■ 

avowed. Had it not been fur this public i'e|>arution, and the rcniineiation of all connexion, l«urd UMtings* 

the sovereign of (.)iid« might on some day haveprovetl himself, contrary to his nu>st tnirnest Summary. 

wish, involved in warfare against lu, by the general senw* of his nobles as well as by the 

prepudiees of his jioople. While the hostility »)f the country would have had the iiteonvenience 

winch 1 Imve already described, the oharacti'r of the sovereign, admirable for uprightness, 

luimaiiity, and luUd elevation, woiihl liave bestowed colour on the adverse cause, and Ins 

treasures might Jiave been efficaciously emplo^’eil in the payment of iroops nsseinhled 

against us in otlier quarters. To have contributed towards jmrrying tliis conliiigenoy 

afforded lue extraordinary satisfaction; for at that jH>riod there had not Ikh'Ji sufficient 

lapse of time to prove that the new armngements in C’cntml India were so perfectly fixed, 

as to make all contemplation of extraneous hostility indilferent 

^riiere is not now any inconvenience in ex{K)sing these details. Our internal domination 
is firm, from its standing on the surest of all base's; the couvi(‘.tion prevalent among the 
natives (with exeepiions so few as not to weigh against the meaning of the general asseitioii), 
that their own comforts are insefmrahly interwoven with it. In lh(> ju'ufcsdoii of this sent]> 
iiienl, no sovereign is more strenuous than th(> kingof Oudo. His sagacity would immedi¬ 
ately have discoven-d, in our eneourageiiient of llio line he wa*. disposc'd to lake, any selfish 
design of mi'-lrading him into the sacrifiecof hi^ own solid interests for oiir advantage, and 
lie would have quietly ilefeated the proj«*el. On the eontrnry, he lelt that telatiuns with the 
lurn'C of'riinour imi**! beas illusive, with regaid to eventual support, as they were humiliat¬ 
ing in their immediate ucconqiaiiiim'iils; and he Justly eouipreliended, that he best coiibiilti'd 
his dignity, as well as Ins direct gratilieatiun, by ilectariiig liis kingdom, us he. had done in 
a letter to our sovereign, to he a s]Mmtuneously attaclicd dep'iideney on tlie llritish empire. 

This leaning to inlinnite muon witli iis has lioeii prorhiecd in the minds ol‘t lie Native Princes 
by a plain and iiatiirui policy on our part. lliTctolbro we had been too pn^ne tonssuine an 
air of superiority revolting to them. It was not tlie disposition of our funclionaries in the 
Mofijssil, a** iIk' parts beyonil the city of Calcutta are termed; for in numerous instances 
the urbanity of the individual!, eomileraeUil the mischief of an erroneous .system. A cmi- 
ception liatl been entertained In our Cu>vi*rnmeut, that r(*scrved tnanuerb, nnti a lone of 
dictation would inipre''S the natives with a wholesome notion of unr power, and would bind 
them to iiiu{Uestioiiing acquiescence in our will, 'riieri* wa'-, lurther, a <-onfused opinion, 
lhal what U regaided in Kurope the law of uatiotn was not pleadable by states m amity 
with Uf. "lill Ics.. by those ni .alliance, wlure considerations of onis su^gt^^ted aiithorilating 
iiiterpoviiion, provided the interpo-ition ohserved essoniial Justice. .1 qnaiificntioii very liable 
to mistake, when the e-'Senliiit Justice wa'* lo lie lU-teiniined only by our vu-w of the parli- 
eular ease. Ibnloubtedly, ineasuros must be squared mu’ording t<i juiK’lures, ami to the 
lialiifs oi the soeiet} 111 which thty are intendeii to o]>erate; ami it would Ik' an unfair 
conelu^ioll. that th** facililio'. wliich ]iresenled tliem^elves lo me for the trial ol a ditlcrnil 
principle existed at the date-* to which I reli-r. \\hatev«T were the causes of failure, the 
exptH-talion ofexleiisive ’iilluciici- over the natiM‘< had h<*eu disappointed. 'I'liey had been 
suluhied, hut not coiieiliuted. It w'a«, therefore. d<*siruble lo see what might- he done liy 
nhslaiiiing iVom tiny condiutl which could iiniu'cissarily wound the pride of a chief, or disgust 
hi> follower.s. 'lb extinguish tin* jealousy of the chief, hy jiayitig public res|H-ct to his 
slatioi* and upholding his authority, was to ‘‘ceure not Ins nltaclimeiit aluuo, but that of hia 
siihjecis, wh‘» fell thi'ir own pride irainplcil iijam in his degradnlion. I therefore|M)iiitt*dly 
en|oim‘<l the strielest oh^ervaiU'e ol‘ polite ami una'siimiiig demeanour, 011 the psii! of our 
fuTietioiiarie--, towards those rulers, with courtesy l<» the lietti'r elasst'P of the people and 
kindness of manner to the Iowit. Still moiv pttrlieiilarly, I directed that, iinle's where 
i'-pccjul pro\islou m a tiealy hud tseeiircd to its a right of intervention, no inlerli'rence shoiiUl 
he altemp(<-il wiili the ordinary cotirsi' of goYeriiment In an\ tliiit (here should he 

e\en an ufleelnlioii oi avoiding to notice wliat was going tbrward in the intei'ior administration 
of allairs, K being sure that, in cases of einhaiTassinent, tilt' native nib-r would apply to (he 
Hritish fuiictionarv. when he could do ao witlioiil iiieuiring in the e\<.s of his pt-ople the 
uppeai.uiee of subjection, 'rim eX[H'<]ii‘iicy of that inculcation, an well as the geiieJ'oua 
uluerity with which it was obeyed, is evinced by (he singularh rapid subsidence of all 
(.'entral India into complete tninqiidity, after a (’onvidsion whieb had terminated in sucli 
uiqirt'cedented alter.itions. 1 had, iiidci'd, to reckon on the most em'rgetlc assistance in my 
vii w.s from both llu* civil ami military servants of the Honourable Companv, because my 
plan wa.s in exact consonance to their iiiclimitioii'-. Sucli a lone towards the native-, w'as 
what the heart ofeaeli of them would have warmly piompied. I coukl not firgive niysclb 
were I to let slip such an opportunity of rcmleriiig to the Honourabli (’onqiany’s •»er\ani8 
(hat b’stiimmy which they have pr<mdly merited from luc. No body of men. taken geiie- 
mih'. can Ih- more iiigli-iumded, more con.s('ientious]y zealous, or uiote rigidly intolerant of 
any lurjiilmh’ among their fellows. With these fnmiainent.il good qualities, they naturally 
felt pleasure in indulging a benign ami eonciiiatery adilress towards the natives, f had but 
to sanction the propensity, by declaring (hat (lovcrnineiit comprcheiided its w'lsdoni not less 
than its liumatiity. 'Hie efieef from these iiicn'ures 1ms been of late so visible throughout 
the country, that 110 man will be luiind bi doubt it, or to hesitate in .saying whence it arises, 
llcekoning tlius that it ia the equity mid ameii)l \ ex))crionced from ns by the natives which so 
sways their ndherence, 1 cannot he wrong in representing the circumstance as creditable to 
Briti&ii n'putation. And the iiitcnial Irunquillity, for the permanence of which such a style of 
intercourse ia a satisfactory gage, assures to tnir country so unreserved a command over the 
(445.) q resources 
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rounirces of India, as will justify the statement, that augmented advantage to Britain hat 
resulted from the recent transactions, 'fhc simple principle upon which I acted continaed 
in full efficacy when 1 quitted India; and I cannot apprehend that, after such proofs of its 
beneficial consequences, it will ever be abandoned. 

As to myself, I can readily imagine that I may not have adequately improved openil%s 
which fortune presented; that I may not have achieved all the salatary purposes which the 
devoted gallantry of the troops at my disposal would have enabled me to secure; that I may 
not have attained ends profitable for the Honourable Company, with as little hazard or 
expenditure os would have attended their acquirement in hands more skilful. But it is not 
n claim of ability M)at I am maintaining: my engagement was to defend and promote, to 
the best of my eajtacity, the concerns with which I was entrusted. 1 have sought to ehow, 
that in a crisis of unparalleled ciltnplicatiun, extent, atid difficulty, tlie exertion in whicli the 
fulfilment ol my obligation consisted was not forborne. The issue will bear out my preten¬ 
sion ; for the settlement of such a violently disturbed mass will never be referred to chance, 
but will be attributed to efforts which, howsoever, they might lie deficient in judiciousness, 
must have been anxiously pondered, consistent, and itidefatignble. 

(signed) Hattingg, 

Aboard his Majesty’s Ship, Glasgow, ■( 
fidi April 1823. / 
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CALCUTTA CIVIL FINANCE COMMIITEE: 

TlK'ir Appointment) wiUi certain of their Reports; and Minntcf^ &c. of Government thereon. 

(3).—MINUTE by Lord IWlinm Bmtinek^ the Governor-general of Bengali 
III. dated 7lh OotolH*r 1828, 

Calcutta Civil Sbverai. circuDistnncce of late hnvc btrongly confirmed an opinion which 1 liad been 
Finance disposed to entertain, that much good might arise from a general review of the expenditure 
Comoiittoe. and cslablishmt'iits of the thre<‘ Prosuloncies. 

Tile circumstances to which 1 allude art', 

1. The accideutul dibcovery of an excessive estaijlishmcnt of military cattle undor the 
IVeiddeiiry of Foil William. 

2. I’hc discovery, arising out of n «*fcrence to the Governor in Council of Bombay, in 
conseipicncc of the preceding fact, that at that Presidency there exists no establishment of 
public cattle. 

'lb a similar reference made to Madras we have received no answer, but it is not impro¬ 
bable that there a dificicni system may obtain. 

3. The aoeidental discovery, only in llie last Conncil, that an expense of 5,000 rupees per 
mensem is, and has lH*en for very many years, uselessly expended, os an allowance for tlie 
maintenance of six bnllocks foi' die carriage of sjiart* arms. 

1 use the word accidental as contradistinguished from results produced by positive inquiry 
and investigation. Those and many other items of expense in all ilepurtm^nts have come 
to the notice of die Government as it were by cliancc only, and when so presenting them¬ 
selves liave always underguiu^ immediate inquiry and reduction when expedient. 

If such large and uniii'ceswiry charges are thus accidentally brought to light, 1 think it 
fair to infer that a committee, ap)K)inU*d expressly for the purpose,might unfold many other 
useless charges, and migiit suggest alterations calculated to jiruduco a great saving of 
expenst^ as well as unity and efficiency in Uic general Admtnisiraliuii. 

My idea is that such an Inquiry wouhl be most advantagc'onsly conducted by two Cbm- 
initlees, one civil and one military, composed of throe inembcra, one from each of the l*rcsi- 
deneies, to sit at Calcutta. It is by coitqmrison between the establisliTnents of the three 
Piv8ideneit>H, and in some degree, pt'rhaps, in the spirit of rivahhip existing betwoim M'pa- 
rate bodies, tliat we can hope to arrive at true conclusions. Wc cuunol, ns in the appoint¬ 
ment of (he Finuiicc Comniittee in England, select individuals of perfect independence, and 
free from all personal bias in the subjects under consideration; here tiie selection is neces¬ 
sarily confined to the service itself. 

In souie respeiits it would bo more convenient and economical for each Government to 
conduct an inquiry by a couimitleti formed of its own servants, but to my judgment a siugle 
combined cnnimitlec would be fur preferable; lK*cause, besides the greater degree of im¬ 
partiality and earnestness which men may be expected to show who are not under the 
infinotice of local feelings and prejudices, and whose labours may come under the review of 
the Xwi'gislature itself, then* is this other great advantage, that in no otlier way can the 
cliarges and establishroenta of the throe Presidencies be brought to the test of fair compa¬ 
rison and impartial revision. 

It is of course my intention tliat the Governments of the several Presidenmes shouldi 
choose their own men. 

In BO far as this Presidency is concerned, we^ shall, I hofie, be able to provide members 
ibr the committee without incurring any considerable charge; tl^ selection of them had 
better, I conceive, be postponed until we know upon whom the choice of Uie Governments 
of Madras and Bombay hu iallen. They wUi probably select gentlemen hol^ifm hi^h sub- 
itantive appointments which they shall retun duriog deputation to this rreeidency; 

tad 
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and wc must necessarily be prepared, besides finding them a passagi^ to and from Bengali 
to afllow them such an additional income aa shall liberally oompeiisaie K>r any expenses to 
whicli they may be subjected* Tlic precise amount we need not determine in anticipation 
of the appointment of individuals. 

llic committees will of course entertain tbo necessary estabiishiaents of clerks, &c., after 
they have met here. But the members depaled from Madras and Bombay will iiuturallv 
be directed to bring round with them such accounts and statetnonis as muy obviate the 
necessity of a frequent reference to those Pre^sidencies for information contained in the publii* 
accounts and records; and they should also, I conceive be vested wjU) a discivtion 
bringing with them one or more of the subordiiyito officers attached to tho offices of audit 
and account, m the event of their deeming tho attcnduucti of such persons in the committee 
likely to be useful. 

As to tho instruedons under which the committee shall act, it does not appear to me to 
be necessary to enter at present upon any detailed expiRoatiou. 

Should the Ihmrd concur with me as to die expediency of the general plan, the first step 
will be to request tho Oovemments of Madras and Bombay to solect the gontlotnoii to 
be deputed from those Presidencies, and to instruct them to proceed hiUier with tho least 
practicable delay. 

(signed) IK C. Bentinck. 


The Board concurring in opinion as to the exiK'dienoy of the arrangement proposed in tlic 
above Minute, resolved that tho following letter be addressed to the Governments ot‘ Madras, 
and Bombay respectively. 


(4).^CniCULAll LETTER fruiu the Government of lieiu/af to the GoverumenU 
of Madras and Hontbay, dated 10th Oetok'r 
Honoiirablp Sir, 

In c<ui8Mh*riug the moans of ofiecting that economical revision of ibo expenses of Briiiali 
India which tJie stale of our finnnees urgently presses upon uur nttention, it has npjmared 
to IIS that very great advantage would result from the apnointnuMit of commissioner^ 
specially nnllioriKi^ and required to make a ftdl niMl detailed inquiry into tho establish' 
moms entertained and eharg<‘8 inoiivrexl in all branches, civil mid military, of tiie ndiuinis- 
iration of the. diflereiu Presidoneies with the view p.irtieiilarly of nnloidiug all items of 
expeiifti' uselessly incurred, of exhibiting thow‘ which may admit of roircnchm<»nl with iho 
ieu»t jiuhlie iiieonvcnieneo, and of suggO'^ting sueh alterations as may appear ealeid.ited to 
secitro to the utmost [iraetieable extent, unity, offieiciicy, and economy in the goueral 
innnagemeiit of public affiiirs. 

2. It appears to u-* that such an inqnir)’ would he mo^t u-efully condncled by two 
coinmittws, one civil and one military, eomposed of three members, one from each of th<* 
Pn-siiluuejes, to sit at (lah'Utta; am) we IiuM' tluncfoie to reqiu'st that \oii will iiave the 
goodness to proceed, at your earliest e/mve«ieuce, to si'leet a civil and military officer of 
Htiilnble ex|HTience, rank, and churoeler, to take their place in the projeitted committees 

Ittniibiiy, 

on tlie part of th<‘ Presitlcncy of Fort St George, anti tliat ytm will imfruct them to 
eoiiie hither with tho least praotieidde delay. 

». Should your clmiee fall upon any gentleman not holding a snhstaniive appointment, 
wc propose to os’^ign to him kucIi a salary as may appear Piiitahle to the labour, importanec, 
and responsibility of the tinties which the mcinhers of the eominitt.ee will have to perlorm. 
Wo consider it Itktdy, however, that you will select gentlemen already liolding high office 
imder your Ciovcrnmcnt; and in lliat caw'we Iwg !•> recommend tlmi thi y iiwy still be 
cuntinuoil in the situations which they hold, a lenqmrary arrangement lu'ing mndo for the 
discharge of their duties dunng their abseiiet'. They must of course be provided with a 
])assage to and from Bengal: and we are prejjared to assign to them siieh additional 
income as shall lilMTiiIly compensate lor any expenses to which they may he subJtH^ed in 
conscqneitco of their deputation. 

4. You will natiiruJly direct the geiitlomeii wltoiii yon may appoint to the above duly to 
bring round with them such aecoiiiits and statements as may be m^cessarv to obviate a 
frtHjucnt n*feronce to your Presidency lor information vontaiued in tho public recoitls, on 
matters fulling within the scope of their inquiries. And we wotild also beg to suggest to 
you tliat they be vested with u discretion of bringing with them one or more snboriliuai*' 
officers ill tlie departments of audit and account, in the event of liieir considering the 
attendance of such iwrsons on the commitlee liere likely to be tm*ftil. The requisite 
establishment of clerks, Ac. will of course be entertained here after the cominitit'cs shall 
have met. 

5. It must he altogether unnecessary for un to say a word us to the importance of the 
objects which we now contemplate; and we letd a corffident assurance o) lucvting your 
hearty eo-opemtion towage the successful accompHshnieiii of them. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) IK C. liaainek, 

W, B. iiaylfy, 

C. r. MHcalfi, 

(445.) q 2 
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(fi.)—RESOLUTION of tlie Governor-general in Couninl at Bengal^ in llie Territorial 
Depirtinent; dated 25th November 1826. 

In the expectation that the members of the Civil and Military Finance Coxxunittees, whom 
the Oovernmeiita of Madras and llombay have selected in furtlieraoce of the Resolution of 
tlie 10th ultimo, may be expected to arnve in Hengal at on early period, the Governor- 
general in Council proceeds to consider. First, What Officers shat) be appointed as memliers 
for this Presidency; Secondly, What further arrangements shall be made for giving to the 
committees the utmost practicij degree of efficiency; and Thirdly, What instructions shall 
be issued for their gui^nce in the prosecution of the important duties to be confided to them. 

2. On the first heni the Governor-general in Council resolves that the Swretary of 
Government in the 'IVrritorial department shall be the member of the civil committee; and 
for the miiitaiy committee, his Lordship in Council deems it proper to select Brigadier 
C P. Wilson. 

d. In considering the second of die points above stated, it appears to his Lordship in 
Council, that the weight and auiliority of the committees will be I'really augmented, and 
oilier important advantages secured, by their acting under the superintendence of the mem¬ 
bers of the Supreme Council, one giving his attention to the civil and die other to the military 
committee; his Lordship in Counml accordingly resolves that Mr. Bayley be solicited to 
undertake the superintendence of the civil finance coniinittce, and that Sir Charles Metcalfe 
he similarly requested to superintend the military committee. 

4. It is not of course ilesigned to cast upon tlie members of Government any part of the 
labour of research, which will be necessary for the ascertainment of the facts U[ion which 
the committee will have to report; that will be the duty of the members: and his Lordship 
in Council does not contemplate the necessity of Mr. Bayley, or Sir Charles Mctcalle’s 
taking any share in tlioir deliberations, though they will naturally maintain such a degree 
of communication with the committee which tliey respectively superintend, as may be nec<-8- 
sary for the purpose of removing any difficulties which they may meet with, or any doubts 
they may entertain as to the general views of Government. 

5. llio Govornor-genGrnI will liiiiiself watch with an anxious interest the progress of Imth 
oommittees, under a strong scuise of the iiiiportance of the objects to whicli their labours are 
to be din'Otecl, and a cordial resolution to give his most strenuous coKiperalioii towards their 
successful accomplishment. 

6. It aptioars to die Governor-general in Council, to l>e necessary that each of the com- 
mittcos should have an officer of ability attached to them as secretary, and Ins Lordship in 
Council accordingly resolves, tliat Mr. P. M. Wynch, deputy secretary to Government in the 
Judicial department, shall be secretary to die civil committee, and that Major W. Kennedy, 
first assistant to the military Auditor-general, shall l>e secretary to the military committee. 

7. The arrangements to be adopted consequently upon the apjaiiiuoiont of Brigadier 
Wilson, Mr. Mackenzie, Mr. Wynch, and Major Kennedy, as above, will be separately 
considered. 

8. Eocli of the committee will of course require a sciiarate office: to the civil conimittoo 
the Governor-general in Council resolves to assign the house now occupied by the superiii- 
tendant of stamps, whicli is about to be vacated by that officer. 

9. The military committee will hold dieir sittinp in the Governmenl-iiousc in Fort 
William, which his Lordship has been pleased specially to assign to tlioin. 

19. VVitli respect to the inslructioiirt under which the committees arc to conduct their 
inquiries, his Lordship in Council has, in the first place, to repeat tlie general exposition of 
the design of Government in tlu.* institution of them, as explained in the letters aadressed to 
the Governments of Madras and Bonibay: it was tliercin annouuci'd that the cuuimittec 
should be ** authorized and required to make a full and detailed inquiry into tiie establisli- 
iiientB entertained and charges incurred in all branches, civil and military, of the adminis¬ 
tration of the tlllTerent Pn*6idencies, with the view particularly of unfolding all Items of 
cxjKmse uselessly incurred; of exhibiting thmie which may admit of retrenchment with the 
least public inconvenience; and of suggesting such alterations as may appear calculated to 
secure, to the utmost practicable extent, unity, efficiency, and economy hi the general 
management of public afiairs." 

11. In pursuance of this principle, it is the desire of his Lordship in Council that the 
civil committee should, with the following restriction, enter on a complete comparative 
revision of tlie establishments entorttuned in the several departments of the civil branch of 
the Government at the thive Presidencies, the object being, as fur as can be done without an 
inortiinate delay, to see that not a man is entertained who is not wanted, that all who arc 
wanted are employed to the best advantage, and that not a ru[>ce is uselessly or uuueces8.i- 
rily ex{)ended. 

12. The conititutiou of the several governments, and of ilie King's courU, having btHui 
fixed by law, it is not intended that the committee should enter upon inquiry in rcgaixt to it. 

13. The number of political residencies and agencies to be maintained for the conduct of 
affairs, arising out of the political relations of the British Government with foreign state's, 
is likewise a matter to which it does not appear that tlieir inquiries could with advantage 
be extended, tbouph the revision by them of the subordinate establishments uttaclieU to each 
of thcoe officers will be proper and useful. 

14 . The commercial branch of the Honourable Company's affairs, it appears to his Xtord- 

ship 
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ihip in Coun(^ dcMrable to reserve for special consideration; as to the ecclesiastical de- 
partmentj the committee can onl^ notice the general financial result for the consi^Tation III* 

of Goyemraent and the home authorities. 

15. In ro^rd to all other civil establishments, in the general, judicialj revenue (all B®“lution of 

branches included), and marine departments, it is the desire of his Lordship in Council to Govom- 

leave the committee altogether free to push their inquiries to the utmost extent to which 25November 1828 
they may consider it necessary or expedient to carry ^cm, wiUi tlie view of securing unity, * 

efficiency, and economy in the establishments maintained, and arrangements made, at the 
several rrcsideuciea 

16. The committee will tilso particularly inquire into and report upon arrangements 
adopted at the several Presidencies, for providing the accommodation required for the public 
offices, and ^nerally as to the course pursued in regard to the construction and repair of 
public works and buildings belonging to the civil departments. 

17. They will likewise direct their aitendon to the expenses incurred on account of 
tmvelling charges, deputation allowances, diet of prisoners, and all items of contingent 
disbursements susceptible of check. And in all branches of civil expenditure, they will 
investigate the svsiom of pay, audit and account followed at the diflerent Presidencies, with 
the view particularly of seeing whether fornu can be simplified, whether better checks can 
be used, and whether adjustments can be expedited. 

18. 'JThe Committee will of course carefuliy consider how far (he emoluments assigned 
to the several offices which come under their review, whether held by European or native 
officers, are adjusted on proper and oqua! principles, noticing any that may appear to be 
excessive or inadequate; specially adverting to all dificrenoes that exist in the scales esta¬ 
blished at the several Presidencies, and examining the reasons of them. 

19. lliey will also, if they see advantages in the measure, consider themselves to be fully 
authorized to frame and submit to Government an entirely new scale of allowimces ibr the 
difil‘rent offices in the several departments of the three Prc'sidencics respectively. 

29. As to a reduction of uilowaiices on the grounds of any general financial pressure, such 
a measure, should ihe necessity unfortunately arise, it will belong to Government to originate. 

His [..ordship in Council trusts that the lalMiirs of the two committees may tend essentially 
to avert such a catastrophe, and they will conlcmpiutc the p(»sibility of its occurrence only 
as a stimulus to exerdoii in the work of introducing every practicable economy in the expen¬ 
diture of the public money; an economy distinct alike from the retrenchment which neces¬ 
sity might enforce, and from tlie parsimony which would husband the resources of a country 
by denying tlie mtmna of defence, or the instruments of good government, 

21. 'riiere is indeed one mode of retiuciiig the aggregate alllowance.s of the general body 
of civil functionaries, on which the G(>vernor*gcnertti in Council will be most Itappy to 
receive the suggestions of the Oimmiftee, viz. that which will result from the consolidation 
of offices needlessly divided, and the substitution of native tor European agtuicy iu the 
management of details; sujKwision, direction and control remaining with the latter. His 
Lordsiup in Council is particularly desirous of receiving the fullest possible information 
ns to the success of employing native agency in the thrt*e Presidencies. 

22. In considering the difterent establishments entertained nl the three Presulcneii's, the 
committee may probably liave forced upon them qut'stions relating as much to tlie means of 
impreving the judicial and revenue ndmiiiistration, as to the imm^iatc matter of regiiinting 
the public charges. 

2;I I'he (jovernor-genernl in Council will leave it to the discretion of the committee to 
determine, undiu* tlic general instructions now conveyed to them, how fur they will enter 
ii|M>ii the examiimtion or discussion of points of tlie first description. They will understand 
tliut it is not the design of Government to impose upon them the duty of exaniiuiug the 
subject of taxation and civil goveriiineiit as applicable to India In its general bearings, nml 
on the other hand, if it shall ap|>car to them that the more general adoption of any measures 
partially pursued is likely to culai'ge the public income or otherwise to prove arlvantageous 
to the public intoreet«, his Lordship in Council will expect to receive from them a commu¬ 
nication of their views and sentiments. 

24. Tliere is one important item of establishment, which partakes partly of a civil and 
partly of a military character, and in re^rd to which more than ordinary diversity of 
scheme will apparently lie Ibund to prevail at the difleix'nt l*resideiicics. Ilis Lordship in 
Council refers to provincial battalions, Nnjeeh and Sebundee corps, irregular horse and 
other armed footmen and horsemen, maintained by or for the immediate* use of the civil 
authorities. 

25. In respect to these, it will probably be found to b<' desirable for the two committees 
to communicate together, that the precise cflcct of substituting such a force for rcgulai’ 
troops and vice vereti, may be fully developed, and tliat the systems pursued at the several 
Presidencies may be accurately controstecL 

26. 'I1ie object of employing tbc chea}>eBl descrtpiioii of establishment, in all cases in 
which it may appear likely to l» e<iuuHy efficietit, or in which the advantage of more cxpt'n- 
sive description is not such ns counterbahinccs the excess of charge, will of course lie 
constantly kept in mind in this as in all other parts of the committee’s investigation. 

27. The military committee will of course be guided in their proceedings by the same 
general principles os are prescribed for the civil committee, in so far as they may be properly 
applicable to both branch^ 

2B. With a few exceptions, it is the destro and expectation of Government that their 
inquiries should embrece all matteia concreted with military finance. 

29. As to the strength and distribution of the three armies, these are questions which 
(445.) q 3 must 
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rawt neoessarii^^ depend on oiToumntonoes of a temporary nature, and of wHeh tlio deciuon 
muat belong lo the Govomnient and to the Commander in Chief. 

00. So Imewise t-he general constitution of the Indian army is a point which hit Lordship 
in Council docs not propose for the consideration and disonssion of the committee further 
than may be unavoidiihle in the <leTolo])tncnt of financial results. But the committee will 
be expected iully to consider and report how tlie public charges could be advantageously 
reduced by einplt>yiiig the troops of Bengal or Madras to oocuiiy atiy of tlie stations now 
assigned to tlto^c of lioinliay or Uengtd, or Bombay troops in lieu of those from Madras, 
or vice remit substilntiiig one description of force lot another. 

31. They, will also revise the scale of pay and allowances ossigned to the several ranks 
in the Uifii^rent branches of the three armies respectively (Europciin and Native); examine 
the reason of differences, and sugf^t, where it sludl appear to be expedient, equalization, 
inoi*easi’. i>r reduction. 

&2. 'i hey will siimlarly enter on an examination and comparison of the staff of the three 
annies, with a view to equulizotion and the retrenchment of any thing that is utmec^sary. 

JK). Ah to tlie other nnnierous beads of inquiry which Uie committee’s iaboura will 
emhrtici’, his Loinlship in Council deems it almost sufficient generally to enumerate those 
that immediately occur to him, it being in tliU, as in the civil de^^tment, understood that 
as far as tinu> and eircuuiHtaucx's will (icnnit, his Lordship in G>imcil would wish the com¬ 
mittee to push their iiujuiries so as to ascertain how every num borne on the public rolls is 
employed, mid liow every rujwe issuotl from the public treasuries is appropriated, in so lor 
as may he necessary to see (or to suggest measures to the end) that not a mau may be paid 
lor who is not wanted, that all who may be |)at<l for are employed to tiie best advantage, 
and that no exjK'nse is uselessly or unneeessunly incurred. 

34. 'riie.y will bring under review the whole Bclu*me of the commissariat in its various 
hranchuH, including the procurement,maintenance,and disposal of the public horses, bullocks, 
e!<qilmnts, and camels. 

35. 'I'hey will investigate the details of the stud department, and the public cattle 
farms. 

tj({. They will inquire into the mode of conducting the several agencies Ibr the manu- 
tiU'lure of gunpow'(U>r, for the construction of gnU'Carriages, ami for the provision of 
timber. 

37. 'I'lioy will inquire- into the supply, disirihtilion, custody, and disposal of ordnance, 
camp equqiage, arms, acuoiilrements, und all kinds of tmlitary stores. 

3K ’Miev will c«‘iid<ler and report upon the system pui’siied la regard lo the construction 
aod icp.iir <if'public boitdingH; and they will uocertuiri how for all public baihlings, main¬ 
tained in tlu* military department, are necessary or useful, or might be advantageously 
abutuioiied or curtailiH.!. 

30. q'hc cinployinent of troops in ci\il duties, or iu duties tiot necessarily belonging to 
a ciunp, gun ison, or cautonmiMU, .'iml the ineuuH of economizing guards, escorts, and sentries 
in all qiiurt(‘rs« will he careCulty inveHtigatcd and consider'd by them. On the first point 
they will emmmmieute fully witli the cliil committee. 

•io. 'I’Im-v V. til conshbT aiid reporl iq)ou the sjstem of recruiting, discharging, ]>ensioning, 
und invaliding pinvitcd at the Si'veral PresidciicieB. i^lmuld any plan oeenr to them for 
provulmg ccoiiomiiyillv in pcaci' the nieniiH of rapidly meeting the exigenclea of war, they 
will proMTOto tile inquiry and report tlu* result. 

41. 'Ihey will caielully iiivcHtigate the system of pay, audit and uc,"ou(U (muster is of 
rom>e ineludcil), to see wlnuhcr hotter checkH cannot be. applied, whcthei forms cannot he 
Hifnplilh’d or improied, whoilier adjustment^ cannot beexpe/fited, and wlietlicr Government 
eannol lie savol from tlie risks, and individuals spired the annoyance, incident to every 
iH'cdl<‘»-i rlclsiy in the si'tilenu’iit of accounts. 

4:^. 'i'hey will go through the several establishments mentioned below, and ascertain and 
report how far they are efticient and cconomieni in their general ennslitution otid In their 
Kiihordinato tlotuil.i: the Military Hoard, the Auditor-geuerars Ofiice, the Adjutant-general’s 
Dijurtment, the Medical Board, with nil the cHtabliHiiiuciita eiitertniiied and arrangements 
innti(' for allbrding nuulical aid undtr their direction or eoritrol: the Clothing Board, the 
Crpluin Jiis-tituiions, the .ludge Advocate’s Department, the Siirveyor-gcneral’a Department, 
and other hrandies of the general stafi^ the staif of corps and their subordinates, servants, 
workmen, hhourers, cattle, c.ontingei>cics. 

43. 'i'liey will inquire and report on the subject of boat and other travelling allowances, 
imtta, latioiH of provislon.i or spirits, or money coni^MMisalioii in lieu tliercof; tlie manage¬ 
ment of bazaar-!, and generally ail points afiecting the military chargi% not specifically 
exeluchnl from tiu' hi.'OIm* of their hivesiigation, in so far an may be necessary to secure con- 
Kiateiicy and economy iti the estublishments enlerinincd and arrangements made at the 
tliree I’le'^ideneicb. 

44. In inquiring into the affairs of the Mcriical Department, should the rommitteo desire 
to have the ta'rvices of a medical officer m secretary, his Lordship in C’ouucil will be pre- 
|mmi to accede to any’ airangement they may suggest for the purpose. 

45. As to the powers to he vented in tlie cominiitees, civil and military, for obtaining the 
infunnation tliey require, his Lordsfiip in Council deems it suIBcient to state, that they 
are to liave free access to all public accounts nhd otlier documents which they may desire to 
cuiihult, and all public offieei's ot the three Pn.'sidencies will be expected to afford the com- 
mitlo('« tlu> fullest inibrmation they may be able to convey on the matters on which they may 
be iiiterrogaU'd. Officers stationed at or near the Presidem^ of Fort William, will be 
prepared to communicate verbally or hi writing, M may be deemed by the ootnmittee to be 

most 
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mort eonvenipnt Shoald the committee deairo to communicate porsouiilly with any officer “ -- 

not stationed at or in the immediate vicinity of the Presidency, they will t'eport the cir« 
cumstance to Government 

46. Ti>o Committee will correspond directly with every officer they may imv fit to n<hlr(!t<8, Hesolulion of 

without using the intervention of the hcadii of do{mrtmcnt8 or the cnnimandnnta of garrittniis ^****’fi“^ Uovern- 
and corps, further than may appear to them proper. SI^Novcmbor 1«‘^6 

47. Any neglect of or inattention to tlte references of the committees, will be immediately * ^ 
reported to Government 

48. The committees will communicate to Government the result of their deliberations in 
respect to the several dcparlincnts ami officers subjected to their n’vUion, in separate reports, 
following, where not inconvenicot, the order of their instructions; nn<l if they light upon 
any item requiring cliange, of sufltcicnt unportaiice to merit distinct notice, they will of 
course consider themselves at liberty to bring it to tlie notice of Government without 
delay. 

49. Ihe committees will respectively authorisse their secretaries to entertain such nn 
establishment of clerks and other servants os may be indispensably necessary, ehiirging for 
the same in monthly contingent bills. 

60. To the members of the committees who have Itccn called from the other Presidencies, 
his Lordship in Council resolves, in pnrsnanco of the resolution of the 1 Otit ultimo, to assign 
an allowanoe of s. rs. 1,000 per mensem, to take eifect from the date of ihcir arrival at die 
Presidency. 

51. Brigadier Wilson will be authorised to draw, as a member of the committee, the sum 
of Sicca rupees 1,000 per mensem, to take effect from the date on which he may arrive at 
the Presidency, besides such a further allowance as shall compensate any loss to which he 
may be unavoidably subjected by ixdinquisliiiig his command. 

52. To the secretaries of the eommitu*es, Mr. Wyneh and Major Kennedy, his I.ordship 
in Cuuiieil resolves tliat an extra nllmvanet* of rtipiH's .500 aninnlh bhull be granted; to take 
effect from the date on which tliey may be directed to enter upon tin* functions of their 
respective offices. 

58. The expenses of the commitun' an‘ to l»e charged to the lliuincial department, and 
their bills audited by the civil auditor. 

.54. The appointment of the committees must of course bo notified to .ill public funr- 
tionarics wiih whom they are likely to comtnunicuto. 'I'lie necessary measures tor that 
])ur|)osc will accordingly ho taken without delay in so tar as eunceriis the territorial 
de})artmont8. 

5.5. Orden'd also that a cojiy of lh<; letter addn'ssiil to llm Governments of Fort (o n'Deparlinont. 
St. George and Ihanhay, on the lUih ultimo, ami of the aho\e resolution, Ik- sent to the dudiciid niito. 
several departments of Goieriiiiirut noted in the margin, that the ue<\*ssary suhsidiary and l*oliti- 

iustriictious may he i!>hu(sl; and particularly that arrungements may he luado in the luili- 
lary department lor directing ami enabling Jliigadicr Wilson to piocced to the Picoidency 
as soon as {loasiijlc. 


(g}.^P2xtract LET FEH from the Calcutta Civil Finance Ckimniittec to the Governor* 
general in Council, dat^ Isl OcU)beP182D. 

Ohtervatoiy at Madras. 

3. This Olwervatory was established in the ye-ir 1790, and since that period the obsevva- (0.’) T^eiu-r from 
tions made have boon regukirly recorded, tables of iheui l>(*ing transmitted to the Honour* t’onuaitlce on 
able Court of Directors, and to the Astronomer lloyal. Tlie results appear to have been Dh-'crvinory at 
satisfactory to competent judges; ami the institution besides conlrtbuiiug to the general 

purposes of astronomical science, is stated to have Iia<l a ]K*cnllnr v.ilne in its relafioti to the * October _ . 
grand trigonometrical survey. It is also usefu) as alfordiug nai ig.it<iiN the means of ascer¬ 
taining the rates of llieir chronometers, 

4. On the whole, adverting to the advantage of having at Irast one Observatory in this 
part of the gloI>e, believing tlie position of tlie Madras (thservalory to l>c favourable, being 
informed that the Ilonutirablo the Court of Directors have recently sent out for its use sumc 
vahmble astronoimeal imtinimniUR. and |M*ieeiving that tin- exiK*n>e of the iustitnfiou !> 
moderate, we iK'g leave to submit our opinion that it should la- maintaiiied. 

5. Wo olwerve, however, that, in the uhiu'iice of tlie nstroiiomer on leave to F.urojM*, the 
inslitutioD has been placed under tlie eliui^e of the Dejmly Surveyor-goueral, wfio neeiv,}* 
on tliat account an allowance of 8.59 i upec's per mensem. The cluirge for the O't.ihlidi' 
ment is rupees 274.. 12, and the. total expense of the luAtitiitiou, ruf.ees 7,447 j>or aniinin. 

Before the departure of the iistroiiomer, including his salary, ilie lumual charge w. s 
rupees U,87i». 

(I, Wc are of opinion that, in the event of the astronomer at Fori St. George, Mr. 

Goldingham, not returning to India, or of a vacancy in that situation occurring, the appoint¬ 
ment of an officer etmlusively to perform the duties of an astronomer at Madras is uot ncces 
(445.) q 4 sary, 
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sary, and we would suggest that (he Observatory be permanently placed undn* the charge 
of the Deputy Surveyor-gencml» who may be expected always to be an officer competent 
to the task. By this arrangement a saving would be effected of rupees per annum. 
The ollowancegranicdtothe Deputy Surv^or-generai, via. rapccsSdO, we do not consider 
to be more than an adequate remuneration for the trouble imposed on that officer in 
superintending the observatory. 

7. The establisliment attached to the institution, as exhibited in the margin*, does not 
appear to he susceptible of any reduction either in the number or tlie amount of the salary 
received by the individuals composing it 


(7.) Resolution of 
ikmgal Govem- 
mont, on Observa¬ 
tory at Madras; 

22 Dec. I82P. 


(7).—EXTRACT from a RESOLUTION of the Government of Bengal 
dated 22d December 1829. 

Under the circumstances stated by the Commitlcc» it np))eai‘8 to the Govenior-gcnerai in 
Comicil, that it will be proper to maintain this institution^ but as the Observatory has 
in the absence of the astronomer, on leave to Pmrope, been placed under the charge 
of the Di‘puty Survcyor-goneral, on an allowance of ruix^s 859 per mensem, liU Lord¬ 
ship in Council is of opinion, that in the event of a vacancy in the office of astro¬ 
nomer, it will l>e unnecessary to appoint a successor, and that the duties of that office 
may be assigned permanently to the Deputy Surveyor-geiicml, and an allouance of 
ru{K.'e8 350 assigned to that officer for superintending the Observatory, the establisluneiit 
(amounting to 274*.12 per mensem)^ attached to wlurii docs not appear susceptible of any 
reduction. 


(8).—letter from the Calcutta Civil finance Commitfee to the Governor-general 
in Council at Bengaly dated 20ih November I82ih 


(8.) Letter from 
Committee*, on 
Principles of In¬ 
quiry j 

20 November 1829. 


My Lord, 

Uatino carefully considered the documents received with Mr. Molony’s letter of the 
dd instant, and other pa]>eis calculated to throw light on the subject, wolx'g pennission to 
submit to your Lordship in Council the following observntium, and to solicit instructions 
U]>on some general questions, the decision of which will, we trust, enable us currmly to 
apprehend the nature and extent of the duty which Oovernment have been pleased to 
impose upon us, and will facilitate our devising the m<»t elTectunl and least objectionable 
means of discharging it. 

2. In your I/ordships minute, the state of the ffnanci*s of India, oh established In the 
skeleli ostimaic for the current year, is ti icd by two standards, the one that of providing an 
Indian surplus of two emres of ru{)ees, the other that of reducing the Indian charges to the 
scale of the years 182th24, laid down bv the Honourable the Court of Directors, in 
their letter of the 12th December 1827. 'ilie deficiency, according to the former mode of 
comparison, is shown to bt* rupees 1,88^40,000, and by the lutier, ],47.7ff,000. 

3. Your I.ord8liip in Council 1ms rosolveil tlmt the sphere of our inquiries shall he 
extended to every item and caiftc of charge without exc.e)»tion, and that we shall submit a 
clear view of the future financial prospects of India, tugcMher with the arrangeinenls best 
calculated to secure an Indian sur}>his of two crores of rupees; and your Lordship in 
('ouucii has also distinctly intimated tlmt the primary and {lernmnent inquiry must be not 
wbctlicr [mrticular establishments and objects of public inteiest and utility be in tlicmselves 
de&inible and expedient, but in what mode die necessary reduction of the public expenditure 
can be effected with the smallest degree of injury and iuconveniimce. 

4. From the terms and suo|ie of the whole cominunicuiion made to us, we infer that the 
Gov(>ntmcnt sets out with tiie firmest conviction, tlmt In the perforuiatice of the duty it has 
to diseharge, great and unB])ttriug retrenchment will be unavoidable, and with a correspond¬ 
ingly dticideri detciminadon that, it shall be put in force. 

6. It must bo scarcely uecoosary to observe, that the regular estimates of the yeai* may be 
expected to show some abatement in the deficiency exhibited in the. sketcli estimate, and 
Uiut the measures already adopted by Government must tend to produce a liirtlier anieliora- 
tiou in suoiceding years. But the most sanguine calculations founded oii such data wottld 

still 


1 Bramia .distant • - - 

2 Ditto - dtUo 

Assistant Calculator and Writer 
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Contingencies - • 
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stUl leave so large a (kfioit as to render i*t indispensably neceBsax 7 to ocl on the above deter* 
zninadon, and wliicli consequently we propose, unless otherwise instructed, to moke the 
basis of every suggestion we niay have the honour of submitting to your Lordship ia 
Council. 

6. With this conviction we beg, in tlie first place, to submit our opinion that tlie most 
convenient and eficctual method of revision and retrenchment will be as a general rule to 
follow the oourse presciibcd by the Court of Directors, by taking the cwges of some 
former ;^ear as a standard to u^ch those for the future are to be i^uced. This mode of 
proccemng possesses several advantages. It presents tlie object to be aimed at in the most 
distinct possible shape; at each stage it offers us the means of definitely ascertaining the 
progress made towaras its attainment; and it is the more aulboritative for not being discm- 
tionary and arbitrary. It does not of course pnsvent the applicalton of any other principle 
of reduction which may appear necessary or expedient to follow, and the instructions of the 
Honoumble Court may be (iousidertd as alone sufficient to require that tlie method iudi* 
cated by them sliould first be adopted. 

7. For this comjMxrison the Court of Directors have selected the year 1820*24, which has 
this in its favour, not only that the requisite surplus was then realized, but that our posses¬ 
sions in India Proper have not been subsequently extended; we are of opinion liowever that 
in many cases not afiected by subsequent extension of tcrritoir, it may he preferable to take 
the year 1813-14, which followed tlie lost general revision of estublislmients, and may be 
regarded ns a standard fixed by tlie Government itself for the circumstances of that period. 

8. We propost*, tliorefore, if approved by your Lordship in Council, to l>egin nmetuodical 
comparison of cstabllslmientB and charges in every branch of the public service for 1810-14 
or 1823-24 (as in i*aoh me may se(>in most exp^ioiit) with thost* for the latest year for 
whicli they have been completed; to scrutinize every material augniontatiou either in the 
items or iu the aggregate, and unless it he supported on grounds of necessity, of security 
to the public rcMiurcci*, of obligations of public duty, or of very urgent expediency, to 
recommend it to Govcniment for immediate reduction. 

9. As it eertninly will not lie practicable in all cases to bring down the public charges to 
the sealo either of J61'l')4 or of l82>l-24, every opportunity will need to be seized forgoing 
even below that standard; with n firm purpose to effect the* great olnccl in view, such 
reduction may doululcss be in many iustunces made in every branch of the public service 
without the hazard of any degree of injury or inconvenience which ought to deter Govern¬ 
ment from making it llic hazard of some, inconvenience and even injury must unques- 
tionubly be incurred; such hazard is, in fact, the price at whi(.‘h iHrcuoray is always practised, 
whether iu public or in private life, iu straitened cirentnstiinccs every persou of prudence 
advisidly increases that hazard, in order to keep his arrangements within the cuiui>a&H of his 
means, (iovenjment has ottiv to act u|>oii the same pnuciple. Its expenditure has to be 
reduced within its income, 'i'liib nhouid be done, if possible, witliout trenching upon the 
effieieney of its estublisliinents, the seeiirity anil a4lv,*inceincnt of the public Inlerestd, or oven 
tlie reasouable clalnu of iti* sorsunts. Ill is Likely, it eunuoi lie done on such ea'«y terms, 
it should then lie eflec(o<l at tlie least cxpensi* of efficiency, securiiy, public wcUarc, anil 
private coiiitbrt compatdilewith its successful accomplishment. Butaliliough tliere lie room 
for discretion as to the mesuis of retrenchment, there is none ns to retrenchment itself by 
some means or other; objections tlicrefore to jiarticular means can carry no weight unless 
accompanied by the suggestion of other means less objectionable. If tlic end cannot be 
otiieru ise acliiev<‘d, then the fair expectations of the servants of Government, European and 
Native, the adoption or prosecution of immures of acknowledged public utility, the vigour 
of our establishments, and even the Ki*eurily of our possessions arc all considerations which 
to such extent as may prove inevitable must be imst^Kuied to tiic over-ruling necessity of 
contracting our expenditure witliiu the limits of our income* 

10. We conceive these to be the jirinclples by which your Lordship in Council requires 
the proeeecUngs of our Commitloc to U* prompti'd and governed; and if they be constantlv 
kept in view and stcailily acted U|>oii, wc iru^t the great work of economical refoim whidi 
is ro(;uired for the solvency of llntish India, may at no distant period be successfully accom¬ 
plished. But that it may be oceomplishod without unneccasat}' delay (and every day’s delay 
must of course in its degree aggravate the evil to be conquered), it is of much importance 
to aiinplify the proceedings of our Committee to the utmost practicable extent. Tlie exami¬ 
nation which we have already made of the books of cstabiUhincnts has been suffiment to 
satisfy us that of the large excess in the expcnditliro of the present year above that of 
1823-24, a great portion consists of itmns each in itsi'lf inconsiderable. It is thence clear 
that if for every item of reduction wc are expected formally to submit to Government an 
elaborate explanation of reasons; and if the reasons submitted by m are to be weighed and 
commented upon as if the adoption or rejection of what is proposed were a matter alti^ether 
optional, or one of judicial inquiry, life would be too short for the hundrcdtii part ot what 
mttst be accoiupHshed. Aii^ furtiier, it is evident that if nothing is to be discontinued 
which cannot be proved to be inischievoos or useless, ind^ndently of financial considera¬ 
tions, Government must sink under its burthens long before any adequate reduction can 
be effected. 

11. We submit, therefore, that the only principle which in the present exigency can be 
acted upon with any show of reason is tor Government absolutely to abolish all new 
establishments, when pointed out to them, which may not appear to be indispensably 
necessary; and that the burtlien of proof be not in the Committee, for they must necessarily 
suggest many reductions which in other circumstonccs would be clearly undesirable, but in 
those who in opposing the retrencbmonl in the face of bankruptcy, are bound to' tiiow that it 
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cannot ba efiboted without indnoing a greater eeil, or to niggeat aome better meana of 
adequate relieil 

IS. The matter, though at firat aight !t may aeem unimportant, ia. we eonoeive, one Of 
conaidarable moment, ainoe the progrew nude by the Committee mnat depend greatly on the 
apirit in whioh their eommunicntiona are reoeired, and if the Oomrunent were not pftpared 
to act on the principle above indicated, but prqpoaed to conoider the propoaitiona « the 
Committee apart from the overwhehniiw financial neeeaaity which luggeata them, we abottld 
humbly aubtnii whether a aomewhat difierent machineiy might not better aocompliab ita 
deaigna We infer, however, that Government ia entirely pr^red to reoogniae the eape- 
dienoy of the'oourie of proceeding we should onraelvea desire to follow, more especially 
because we have been distinetly instructed to regard ouraelvea as ita confidential adviaera 
We leel eeneibly that whoever la employed to prepare the work of general retrenchment, 
onglit to act in that capacity, and with confident reUanoe upon the aupport of Government. 
It is nut less essential to their efficiency that the Oovenunent should ^ve them ita oonfidenoe 
in return, and we take the liberty of expressing our hope that the present intimation may 
furtiier bo considered to imply that the suggestions which we may ofier are to be between 
us and the Oovemnient. Measures con only be proposed by us, and have to be decided 
upon by your Lordship in Council; but if they are subsequently announoed to the parties 
atl'ected by them, with the uceompaniment of our observatioiu, they must in a great degree 
lose the character of autlioritative acts of the supreme power in udia, and still more of 
necessary parts of a stern system of general reduction. 

1.3. We think it proper to take this occasion of bringing under the notice of your Lordship 
in Council, the very recent order of the Court of Directors, interdioting the morease of the 
salary or allowances of any officer, civil or military, without their previous sanction. We 
have inserted the order beiow,* and we beg leave to submit, that until tite general 
reduction has Ixvn carried through to the requisite extent, it seems essential that no instance 
of any increase sliould be allows, since increase, in fact, frustrates the work of reduction. 
One collateral advantage of such a determination would bo to enlist the whole body of the 
servants of Government in promoting and completing the general reductions, so that the 
prohibition against partial increase may be withdrawn. We would therefore recommend to 
your Lordship in Council to paas a resolntioii to the foregoing effect, and to transmit it for 
the guidance of the Governments of Madras and Bombay, as wall as act upon it invariably 
at this presidency. 

14. We do not consider that it could be at variance with the proposed resolution to follow 
up the system which has already been partially acted upon of raising the allowances of some 
nnder|iai<l offieos as others fall vacant; provided the allowances attached to them be at least 
in tlie same degree reduoed, the increase is really an integral part of the resolution to 
reduce. 


IS. We beg leave further to suggest, that it might be attended with benefit if our Com¬ 
mittee were regularly furnished with the statements which the seoretories to Government at 
tile several presiilencies were some months ago required to prepare in thmr respective 
departments, after every eonanltation of the Government, for the purpose of exhibiting 
accurately all resolutions by which the financial oondition of the Government might be any 
way affected. Those statements would enable ua to watch the progress of the measures 
taken for retrieving the embarrassed state of the Company’s oflairs. 


16. The object of the present letter being mitinly that of solimting mstmetibns, we have 
not thought it necessary to delay its transmission for the purpose of referenee to our absent 
colleague. 

We have, &c. 

Civil Finance Committee,') (signed) A Difi. 

SO November 1829. / BoU Maekmcii. 


a In eonsequence of various instances of inattention to our former orders, we deem it incumbent 
on us again pwUvely to intordiet and we hereby do Interdict the inoiease on any grounds what¬ 
ever, of the salary or aliowancn at present annexed to any offica, civil or military, under your 
government without our previons sanotion. Ho publie tneonvenienoe can be sustained from a atriot 
oomplisnoe with this prohibition, and should, contrary to onr jnst expectation, the saliiy or aUow* 
ances of any officer be increased without any previous sanction, our subsequent oonfinnanon of snob 
increase when reported, will bo invariably withl)eld. 
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(9,V-"1*ETTKR from the Qdeuita Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general in 
Counoil at Bengal; dated 2d December 1829. 


My Lord, 


(ft) liittar from 
ComDdttoe,eo Cou- 
tingeni Charges; 

2 iWmbar 1829. 


Ws have the bononr to report that the contingent chargea* incurred in the several 
departments of this presidency in the year 1827-28 contrasted with those of 1628-1824, 
esiubit an increase of more tMn 12,00,000 rupen. Of this, about eight taca of rupees 
consist in the enhanced value of presents given in the name of the Govern'or-gencrai, of 
nhidi ^e larw part was of course balanced by an increased receipt under the same head; 
but still, whetiier we look to the aggregate amount of the di8i)urBement8 in qiieetion} or to 
their tendency to increase, unless narrowly watched, the matter appears equally deserving 
of attention. Wc shall, of oonrse, progressively examine in detail tnc several oi^es in each 
of this depmtments, with the view of ascertaining, as far as pouible, the particular routes 
which may in each case occasion the disbursement, and of considering how far it may be 
susceptible of reduction by general or special rules. Our present impression, however, ia, 
that economy, under this liearl of charge, must mainly depend on tlic zeal and care of tlie 
several functionaries who are in charge of the different offices, stimulated and directed by 
the efforts of the controlling authorities; for though the aggregate sum amounts to nearly 
half a million sterling, it consists for the most part of small items, veiy diffictilt, if nut 
impossible, to be dteckcd, excepting by those under whose iininediate eye me disbursemcmt 
ia made. Furtiier, we approiiend clmt, generally spiking, public officers are by no means 
anfficiently alive to the importance of attending carefully and constantly to the object of 
keeping down tlioir contingent disbursements, nor awan? bow much may be done with little 
trouble, if the necessary check We only applied in time. It uccur» to us, consequently, that 
considerable and immediato advantage might result if your Lordship in Council were to 
cau#e a letter ciiynlar to be addressed to the several beads of offices, pointing out the 
importance of the aggregate charge, and urging upon each the necessity of his using bis 
best endeavours to confine the expense incun^ in his department, however apparently 
inconsiderable. 

Adverting to the considerable amount whieh appears under the head of presents, fand the 
practice must almost certainly entail no icss expense upon those who arc parties to tin* 
interchan^) we would respectfully sabmit, that if it be the intention of your Lordship in 
Council that the orders recently promulgate should be applied to the he^ eff tiie Oovern- 
meiit, a communication to that meet may be made to Madras and Bombay. 


We have, &c. 

(signed) D. HiU. 

UoU Mackauie. 


(10.)—RESOLUTION of the Governor-general in Council at Bengal; dated (10.)Kesolution of 
8tb December 1829* Govcmor-gcDOTst 

nt Bengal, on Con- 

Ths Right Honourable the Oovemor^neral in Council having taken into consideration a tingeut Cltsrges; 
Staiement to Government by the Civil Finance Committee, exhibiting a comparative view of ® December 1829. 
the contingent chargers incurrcfl in tlie several dejuirtments of this presidency, in the official 
years 182^24 and 1827*28, by which it appeara that ^e increase in those charges in the 
latter year, as compared with the former, atnounts to no less a sum than 12 lacs of rupees, 
deems it proper to call the attention of all the officers under Government to the neoossity 


•COSTIZrOEHClES. 

1833-S4. 

1827-28. 

(^ersl Department, including Feditioal 
Judicial Department • « • . 

Revenue Department - • • - 

Salt and Opium «... 

Mvine ... - - 

R>. 

9,67,949 

10,62,988 

6,32,743 

2,06557 

3,97,195 

n>. 

18,55,330 

14,02.968 

5,33,796 

2,26,835 

4,39,038 

32,57,832 

Iscresae - 

44,67,967 

32,67,832 

12,00,135 
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of nercuing the moat vigilnnt check and oontrol over the contingent diabunementa of their 

X dve officea, with a view to effect os great a reduotion oa posaible in tbia branoh of the 
expenditure. 

The Governor-general in Council aees much zeaaon to apprehend, tliat generally apeaking, 
the officera of Government have not been aufficiently idive to the importance of attending 
carefully and oonetantly to the object of keeping down their contingent diabnraementa 
Their attention may have been the leas directed to the above object from the dreumatance 
of Buch disburaemenfa uaually conaiating of itema individually of inconaiderable amount, 
and which can alone be checked by the timely care and vigilance of tlioae under whoae 
immediate eye the diaburaement ia made; but tliat the importance of the duty now 
eiyoined may be properly eatimated by the aervice generally, a atatoment of the contingent 
expenaea incurred in the two yeara under review, ia annex^ below*, which will at once 
explain how neceoaary it ia that an expenditure eo large in the aggregate ahould be narrowly 
serutiniaed in detail by thoae who alone can effectually cheek it. 

The Governor-general in Council deemt it neceaaary, therefore, to require that every 
officer in the service, placed at the head of a public establiahment, will uac Ida beat endea¬ 
vours to reduce die contingent charges of his office, however apparently incontiderable they 
may appear to be. 


01<) Letter from 
Coinmitteo, on 
Revenue and Joli. 


dal Systems of 
Bombay; 

3 Februuy 1830. 


(11.)—LETTER from the Caku/ta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general in 
Council at Bayal; dated 3d February 1830. 

My Lord, 

As we have been furnished through our third Member, with a copy of the Minutes of 
the Honouroble the Governor of Roinbay, in the Judicial and Revenue Departments, which 
were transmitted on the 4th ultimo to the Siipreiue Government by the Government of 
Bombay, we think it proper to lay before your Lordship in Council the accompanying copy 
of a Minute of Mr. liax, dated 16th June last, which Sir John Malcolm haa particularly 
referred to. Wo had proposed to defer submitting this document until wo should lie pre¬ 
pared fully to state our sentiments upon the detaila which it embraces, and upon the 
principles by which they ore regulated; this we hope to <Io at an early period, and of course 
the first and second members of our committee, (the latter of whom haa already written a long 
paper on the subject), will not be understood as pledging themaelves to the scheme sug¬ 
gested by their colleague. 

We have, &c., 

(mgned) D. Hill. 

H. Mackauit. 

John Bax. 


(Enclosure.) 

[IGnnte of J. Bax, MINUTE of John Bax, Esq., on the Judicial and Revenue System at Bombay, 

16 31^1829. Allowances at that Presidency; dated 16th June 1829. 

1. The question of emoluments enjoyed by European and Native officers in the Civil 
Department of the Government of Bomliay, is so much involved in tlic system of judicial 
and fiscal administration at that presidency, that in considering the subject of the 18th and 

19tii 
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18th pan^raphs of our ioBtnicdons,* 1 moat anticipate several topics tliat would more con¬ 
veniently come under review at a sul»equcnt period. 1 shall fu^ordingl^ lay before the 
Committee u ^neral outline of the existing system, as an essential preliimnaiy to the con¬ 
sideration of this auction relative to Bombay; and as the aystem is not uniform, I shall 
take im the several districts sepamteiy, commencing with OuzeraL * 

2. The province of Quzeiat is divided into four oollcctorates; Ahmedabad, Kura, 
Broach, and Surat; and into two zilluh judgeships, the one comprehending Ahmedabad 
and Koira, and the other comprehending Siimt and Broach. 

8. Hie collectors are the magistrates, and have charge of the police of their respective 
districts, excepting at tlie above towns, adtere the police is under the Judicial depifftment 
The magisterial powers of the collectors extend to sentences of fine; ordinary imprisonment 
without labour, not exceeding two mouths; Hogging not exceeding 30 stripes, and pei%oiml 
restraint If the exercise of ^ese powex« appears inadequate to the offence, the 
mogistrate forwards the prisoner to tlio criminal judge (who is also civil judge) of the 
ziliah. 

4. The assistants to a magistrate may be deputed by him to perform any part of his 
dudes, but the magistrate may investigate or annul sentences passed by his assistants, and 
may recall at any stage of proceeding matters referred to them. 

A The native district police officers have authority to punish trivial cosc^ by fine, not 
meoeeding five rupees, confinement not exceeding eight days, or placing in the stocks, or 
otlicr similar restraint, for a periof! not exceeding J 2 hours. The village police officers have 
authority to punish trivial cases of abuse and assault by confinement, for a period not 
exceeding 24 liours. 

6, The punishments which the criminal judge is authorized to infiict, ore solitary impri¬ 
sonment not exceeding six months, ordinary imprisonment with hard labour for seven years, 
^ extent of M stripes, public disgrace, fine and personal restraint But if tlie 
judge passes a sentence of imprisonment for more than two years, he refers the case with 
all proceedings to tlic Court of Circuit for Guzerat, which court has power to confirm, 
mitigate, or annul die sentence. If the ofibnee appears to iliv criminal judge to require a 
degree of punishment beyond the limit assigned to him, he commits the offender, to be 
tri^ by tlie Court of Circuit. 

7* llic jurisdiction of a senior assistant to a criminal judge (to whom the criminU judge 
may delegate the trial of offenc(*s) extends to imprisonment with hard labour for a period 
not exceeding two vears; fledging for theft only, to the extent of 30 siri^^; fine to he 
limited by tlie period of imprisonment assigned in commutation not exceemng two years; 
disgrace; and personal restraint Whenever an assistant criminal judge is stationed else¬ 
where than at the Sudder station of the ziliah, the magistrate refers all criminal cases 
beyond his own iminediate jurisdiction, to the assistant criminal judge instead of the 
criminal judge, when they may arise within the limits of the assistant’s local jurisiHction; 
and it is competent for Government to invest such assistant criminal judge with all or any 
j^rt of the authority of a criminal judge. 

& The punishment, which a junior assistant to a criminal judge is authorized to adjudge, 
are ordinary imprisonment, without labour, not exceeding two months, fine and pcrsoiml 
restraint. 

9. The Court of Circuit (which is also a court of appeal for Guzenit) Is stationed at Surat, 
and consists of three judges; tlic sessions are held by tliem in rotation half-yearly at Surat, 
and at the other stations of the province, by one of tlic puisne judges of the court. Sen¬ 
tences passed by the judge on circuit, of deaUi, transportation or imprisonment for life, are 
not executed until confirmed by the Sadder Foujdarry Adawlut at Bombay. 

10. Hiis description of the criminal branch of the judi<‘iul administration in Guzerat 
applies to the districts of the Northern mid Southern Cuncan, excepting that in those 
districts the sessions are held by one of tlie judges of tlie Sudder I'oujdarry Adawlut, under 
the same limitation as exists with regard to a judge of the Court of Circuit in Guzerat. 

11. The sessions at Darwar in the southern Mahratta country, are also lield by a judge 
of the Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut, under similar limitation. Tne Regulations are not yet 
formally introduced into that district, where a principal collector, with assistants ana a 
registrar, exercises with some trifling variations those criminal and civil funcUons, which 
are elsewhere exercised by the departments of the magistrate, and judge, and criminal 
jud|?c. 

12. The districts in the Dcccan are divided into tliree coUcctorattn; Poona (including 
Sholapoor), Ahmednuggnr and Condeish, and inti> two judgeships, the one comprehending 
Poona with Sholapoor, and the other comprehending Ahmednuggui and Caiideisb. 

13. The collators are Uie magistrates, and liave cluu'ge of the police of their respective 
districts, and of the police of the Sudder stiUlous. Tlie penal jurisdiction of tlie magis¬ 
trates, 


III. 

(11.) Minute of 
J, Baz, 

16 Jane 1829. 
Administration of 
Criminal Justice. 


* Extract from the Besolution of tbo Bupreme Govmixnent, dated 22 Novomber 1828:^ 

18. ** The Committee will of course curofully coniidor how far the emoluments assigned to the 
‘ several offices which come under their review, whether held by European or Native officers, 
' arc aibustod on proper and equal principle^ noticing any that may appear to bo excessive or 
’ inadequate ospecially advertmg to ail differences that exist in the sciUos established at Uie several 
’ presidencies, end examining tlie reasons of them. 

19. " Th^ wiU also, if they see advanti^e in the measure, consider themselves to be folly 
‘ authorixod to framo and lubmit to Government an entirely new scale of allowances for the 
‘ different offices in the lererat departments of the three pi^dencies.” 

(44d.) X 3 
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tratea, which they may delc^^ate partly or wholly to their assistants, under the same supers 
vision as already noticed, with r^ard to the magistratea in Gnzerat, extends to due and 
imprisonment ror two yeaii^ with hard labour, to dogging not ezee^ing 30 atripei, and 
personal restraint. In tlie event of time punishments appearing insuffleient, the magistrate 
commjM offenders for trial at th« sessions. 

14. The native district and village police officers in the Deccan, exercise the same police 
powers as in Guzerat and the Concan* 

15. Tile sessions are lield by the iudgesof Poona and Ahmednu| 0 pir, who, in the exercise 
of their functions in the Criminal department, are denenninsted ** session judges.” The 
penal jiiristliction.of the session judge exti^nds to the adjudging of capital punishment, but 
any cuse in which he passes sen^nce of capital punislixneut, or of imprlsonznent for above 
seven years, is referred to tlie Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut for Its final orders, ^e session 
judge of Poona holds halt-yearly sessions at Sholapoor, and the st ssion judge of Ahiued- 
nuggur holds half-yearly sessions at Dhoolia, die eivi] stadon of Candeish. 

16. Assistants to a session judge possess no penal jurisdiction, but in the absenck’ of tl» 
session judge, it is competent for the Governor in Council to confer on the assistant of the 
highlit grade, on the s{K>t, such penal jurisdiction, not exm'ding that of the session judge, 
ns Government may deem expedient. 'I’he session judges of Poona and Ahmednuggur have 
an assistant stationed respectively at Shoiupoor and Dhoolia, whose duties with resju^t to 
the session judge, are aiinilar to those which a criminal judge in Guzerat perfornis witli 
respect to the Court of Circuit, such as delivering to the session judge the calendar of 
persons committed or held to bail, bolding in attendance at die sessions ail parties and 
witnesses, &c. He performs suoli other ciuties os the session judge may enjoin in the 
preparation of cases, und in all other matters connected with his office. 

17. The Court of Sudder Foujdarry (also a court of upjical) is stationed on the island of 
Bombay, and consists of three judges, exclusive of the junior member of the Government 
as citier judge. I have already had occashm to refer to the duties of this court sufficiently 
to show It is a Court of Circuit fur the Concans and Darwar, and it is only necessary to add 
that the genend administration of criminal justice and police throughout the territoriM 
subordinate to Bombay is superintended by this court 

Id. 1 now procik'd to offer a sketch of the civil branch of judicial administration. 

19. Civil suits in Guzerat, the Cuncans and the Deccan uro decidcil by native commis¬ 
sioners, judges* assistants, and Judges. 'Phe ainoimt of suits coming within the jurisdiction 
of a native commissioner is regulutod by the judge, with the sanction of the Sudder Adawlut, 
hut it must extend to lis. 590, and must not exceet! Jit. 5,000. Suits not exceeding 
Rt. 500 ore also referred to a junior assistant jud^>, and not exceeding Jls. 5,fK)0 to a 
senior assistant judge. 'Pho Governor in C'onncil may authorise the judge to refer to his 
senior assistant suits as far as 2U. 10,000 in amount, as well as appeals from decisions passed 
by a junior assistant judge or commissioner. Suits above tlie bmited value are cognizable 
originally by the judges 

20. Every suit tri^ by a commissioner or a junior assistant judge, is ojwn to an appeal 
to the judge, whose di'crei' is iiiml; and every suit origiuaily tried by a senior aKistant judge, 
is open to an appeal to the judge, whose decree, if it affirms tht* first decree, is final; but if 
it modifies or reverses such decree, a further appeal is opc*n to the defendant, to the Clouri of 
Appeal for Guzerat, if more than Rt. .500 is adjudged against him by the zillah judge, and 
to the plaintiff, if more than Rt. 500 of his original demand is disallowed bej'ond what was 
adjudgiKi or disallowi^ by the lower court. 

21. Every suit originuUy tried by a zillah judge in Guzerat, is open to an apiieal to the 
court of appeal for that province; and all decisioiis of tlte latter court are open to appeal 
to the Suddi r Dewanny Adawlut, when that court reverses or modifies the judgment ol the 
zillah court; but where tlie decision of the court of appeal confirms the judgment of the 
zillah court, a regular aji^u'ul does not lie to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, uuU'Ss tlio amount 
at issue exceeds Rt. 5,000. A apt cud appeal is open for good cause, in all coses where there 
.8 no regular ap|K‘al; such special ap{H'ai lies to the court next above that whose decrei' is 
appealed from; but if such higher court does not grant tlie appi'al, it moy still be granted 
by the court next above that first app«ded to, and finally by Uie Sudder Adawlut 

22. The system thiu described as prevailing in Guzerat, applies to tlie Concan and 
Deccan, with tliia diffenmee, that there u no intermediate court of appetd between the zillah 
judge’s court and the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut; appeals lie to tliis latter court*from 
Darwar, and appeals from Uie Sadder Dewanny Adawlut are open to the King in Council. 

23 The Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut^ besides its appellate purisdiction in the 
decision of suits. Is vested with a gHieral superintendence over the judicial civil administra¬ 
tion throimhout tlie territories subordinate to Bombay; but the judges do not personally 
Tiait the UMcan or Guzerat 

24. With regard to tfae./f^ dyiiet oftke collectors of land revenue, I may observe, tliat 
independently of the responsible and minute nature of the revenue settlements, the collectors 
are inv^tod with tlie civil cognizance, in the first instance, of all claims for the possession of 
lands, of all disputes in regard to the tenure of land, of all disputes regarding rent, of the 
current or former years, which th<> ryots on the o^ hand, or the larmer or superior land¬ 
holder on the other, may desire to submit to «IJudication; of all questions regarding the 
use of wells, tanks, and wnten>coursei, and roads and fields; and of disputes r^irang 
boundaries. 

25. In all those cases an appeal against the colledW *8 decree lin to the zillah judge, 
and the appeal b suljeot, both as to trial and to fiirtber appeal, to the same rules as apply 
to an appeal fi'om the docreo of a senior asristant judge, paim in an oripOAl suit. 

26 . The 
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96. Th« U«wtment of Sm CtiMtom at the Prwidency is under the coUeclor of land . . ' " 

revenue. Id Ouient, the customs are under a custom-master) who resides at Surat, and III. 

las a deputy attached to him. In the Northern and Souibero Conean this departm^ is ■ 

also under a oustom-master, who resides in the North Conoan dWision, (on the Island of Ssa-euitoms. 
Salsette), whilst a tfeputy under him is stationed on the Northern Crniean. Tlie customs in 
Ouserat and tl» Concant have recently been ftrmed; the ^an has hitherto been very 
successful) and is in a tnun of improvement 

27* Witli a view of affording tlie follett insight into the degree of responsibility incurred, 
the extent of duty performed, and die scale of remuneration received by the covenanu<d 
judicial, and revenue officers, under the Bombay government, 1 annex the reports enumc- 
lated in tlie margin, reserving for separate consideration the duties and emoluments of 
uncovenanted assittante and native functionaries and estoblishmenta 

26. From these reporu, and the review above taken of the existing judicial and fiscal Defects in the 
^•tom, it will be seen that some prominent defects require to be remedied. In tlm judicial Jadidol andFisaU 
branch there is no superintendence in tlie Deccan, and there is one system for Guserat, system, 
anotiter for the Coiicax^ a third for the Deccan, and a fourth for Darwar. In the revenue 
branch, on the administmiion of which so much depends, th^e is no superintendence, and 
no encouragement to remain in or be zealous a^ut a department wbicli in its fullest 
ffrad(>8 is most inadrauatciy remunerated ((‘specially in comparison with Bengal and 
Madras), and which oners no welbpaid appointments as objects of nmbi^n. The only 
princtpal collociorate under the Government (Darwar) is held by a Madras civilian, and 
the only well-paid coUectoratc (Poona) is held by a military officer, and is to be redut^ 
from ihi. 88,000, to Rt. 25,200, wh«iev«r he vacates it 

29. I now [iroceed to submit to the Coinmitu« a genera] outline of the plan which I 
think best adapted at Bombay to combine efficiency and economy with a just scale of 
remuneration to public servanU, commensurate to the value of their services to the general 
administration (u the State, and calculated to advance the real benefit of government, by 
creating in all wfto are responsibly entrusted with the conduct of its aflairs, a substantial 
interest in its welfare and prosperity. 

80. In the c/tn7 branch of the Judicial dq)artmeiit all original jurisdiction should be Proposed Plan of 
exercised, I think, by native functionaries, excepting suits in which they or their relations Judicitd and Fiscal 
are interested, and excepting aome at the Sudder stationis where suits should be filed by the Admioistratiem. 
judge, and a portiim of them referred by the judge to his oMistaiit, the deeret^s of the latter Civil Justice, 
being, in res]^ct to appral, on the same footing as those of mootisiffis. There are 79 native 
onnmissionent, inclDdnijjf two sudder ameens. These might Ire reduced to 72 (designated 

moonsiffs), and divided into three classes of 24 each. They should be {raid partly hy salary 
and partly by fees. The salary of the first class being fixed at i?«.800; of die second 
class at Jtju 2iK), and of the third class at JU. 150; and us to fees, they might receive Imlf 
the amount of the stamp on suits of Re. 500 or under; Rt. 25, on suits between 500 and 
10,000; Rb. 50, on suits b<‘twecn 10,000 and 20,000; and R$. 75 on suits above Rt. 20,000; 
but this rate of salan' and fees, as well as the number of the moonsiffs, must be raised or 
lowered us experience may suggest. 

81. F.Reh judge should have only one assistant, except the judges of Poona, Ahmed- 
nuegufj the Concans, and Surat, who will require another assistant at die detached stations 
of Sholapoor, Dhoolia, (in Candeish) 'I'anna, and Broach, to file all civil suits there, and 
(fooUie a portion of Uiem, making over the remainder to the inoonsifis. But assistants to 
judges should on this plan have fixed salaries, and no fees in fiiture. 

82. Tlte judgM will have to try Rp{>eals from their assistants and moonaifik 

38. One judge in lieu of two will suffice for die Concans, and a judge and assistant will 
be required for l^rwar, on the full introduction of the regulation into that district. 

84. The Court of Appoul in Guzerat may be aboliidied, and die Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlnt should try appeals from the several stllah courts. A regular appeal may He, 
where, If the judge’s decree confirms the decree of the inferior tribunal, the sum in question 
amounts to its. 8,000; and if the judge's decree reverses or modifies the previous one, the 
sum in question amounts to B*. 1,000: special appeals to be granU'd on good cause 
shown. 

85. The ulterior appeal to the King in Council as at present. 

86. 'llie collectors, in oases under their judicial cognizance, should have power to autho¬ 
rize .Ihctr native revenue officers to file and decide suits in the first instance, and appeals 
from the decisions of the latter, or from those of tlie ussi$tants, slmuld lie tp tiie collector. 

The Sudder Adawlut should try anpeuli from the decrees of dio collectors in all original 
suits, but regular appals from a collector’s decree in apprai should only bo allowed, when, 
if the eoHector’i decree confirms the former one, the sum in question amounts to Rt. 1,000; 
suad if it reverses or modifies tlie former one, the sum in question amounts to jRs. 200. 

Special appeals to lie. on good cause shown. 

87. In the department of criminal justice, where so much variation is at present observ- Criminal Justios. 
al^, tile office of session judge which exists at Poona and Ahmednog^r, should be 

abolished, and these nllahi, as well as Darwar, be placed under criminal judges, (the same 
individuals as civil judges) who would be aid^ in tiieir duties by thrir assistants at tiie 
Sudder stations, and at Dhoolia and Sholapoor. 

86. The sessions in Guzerat might be held at Ahmedabad, Surat^ and Broach, and 
eriutsiti justice generafiy auperintended there, by the present chief judge of the Guserat 
Court of Cirouit. (which court H is proposed to abolish), under the denomination of Guserat 
^einuxt juc^ ana a«iit to the Honourable ibe Governor at Surit TMs arrangement 
It rendof^ deyiiabio oy ffaw loeal aiSiiBtioa of that provinoe. whitii eaimot ooavoiuentiy be 
(446.) * r 4 reaohed 
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reaclicKl dnring iho rains by one of tl»e Sudiler from the |»rosKlcncy. It i» also very 
<k's>irubl<i on many acctJtmt" to retain a bifjli civil oHicur resident in Ouzerat. 

89. The superiiitcnuloiicc of urlniinal justice and the si'ssions for tlie trial of capital coses 
in the zillahs of Alinieclmijj.flfur. Poona, Dhanvar and the Concan, and of tlieir subordinate 
stations^ Dhoolia, Sliolnj)oor, and Tatiiin, may be held by oju* or more judges of the Sudden* 
I'oujdarry Adawlut, to u bich court anollu*r Judge* must be added, in lieu of a member of 
Government. 

40. Tiie cliarge of tlic police at all the Sadder stations, including Poomi, AhinKlnuggur, 
and Darwar, and of all gaols, should be under tlie criunnal judges, but the charge of the 
police at the towns of Dluadia, Sliolapoor, Tunna, and Brojich may 1 h' under the zillah 
magistrate. * 

41. I’lie magistrates to have cliarge, as at prc«*nt, of the police of their districts (except¬ 

ing the Sadder station), and to be authorized to extend in some degree the auUiority of 
their komavisdar or matiilutdars. This latitude would prevent the necessity of sending 
prisonci'S for minor oflenee-? and witne^*‘es to the Iloozoor, and exjM*rionee has shown tliut, 
under llu* jiresidency of lloinbay thU elas-' of nati\e officer.-« may Ik* sivfely entrusted with 
the exoreise of authority, t«>r then* is scar(*ely an on rtKHird, since the transfer of 

the police from (lie Judicial to the llovemie department, of tyiuiiuy or corruption by a 
komavis<lur or mumlutdar. 

4'2. Tin* jiirisdiilioii of liie magi-.trates and tlieir assistants may reinuin ns at prestmt, or 
Im' reduced or enlaigcd if deemed iM'ce.'-ar\ in any particular easep by Government. 

48. Tlx* criminal jiuig<N and tlieir appist.uit-'. a> (nniTiiiiieiit may authorize, sliould try 
all eUM b Iieyond tlie niagiPliate’.'jiinsdiction, except capital c.iseB, which wunid be tried by 
a judge of the Siidder ronjdairv A«^^^vlu^, or in Giizeraf by the eireiiil judge; but eases 
involving puni'-limenl ainoiintiiig to seven \ear> iinpi i''onmet)l. shonld bo n forretl fm* niial 
order**, in <inz<*rat to the eiii'iiii jiulges, and tlieolhei dUlriet'to tin* .Sudder Foujdarry 
Adnwiut. 'IVials for slate eneitec.' should not be instituted except by <irder of Govi'i nment, 
and should lie tiied in Gu/erai by the circuit jinlge.aiid in tla* otluTtlisinets by one of the 
judges of the fcfmhh’r Foujdarry A^la^^lilt 'Die >Jenli*nec& on trials lor stale offenees bliould 
b<* referred to Go\(n*nmeui. 

44. To produce llie im])ioven»enl so e 'cntial in the rev« nue braneb of tin* administra¬ 
tion, I would propose to divide (lu/t r.it into om* pi tm ip*d e*dlee!or:ai*.ind two eollretor.itcs?. 
in.<Uc:id oJ four colh'cloi’ati - as at pi\-eiil, forming Alu'ied.diad lUloa princijial eollecidiate 
bv the addition oi’some of the norlliern dl'iiiet'* ol Kaiia. riie lemuining di'>lri<‘.t> of 
Ktiira. uilli llroncli, ami Sural, to liirin two tolieclor.ite'. 

Jf). 'I’lic eollec tuiateof Abmedmiggnr, uitli the addilioii of a feu vill.igos lioin Cnndcish 
and Poonali, might al.'i) tonn a principal culler'lorate. T'lie prineipal eoik-eioiate ul 1 Urwar 
to ivniaiii as at prisent. 

46. The custom-imisltfs, tlieir depnlii'S and most part of their establishment in Gu7.erat 
and the CtHiCan.’S, may be altolished, ami tlie whole ot tlie M*ii eiisloms plaee<l. as the land 
eiistoms are. under the colleclois ot' lami rev« luie. 

47. 'riieie should be a .-iipeiintendeiil ol n*\enue appuinled at Iioinlt.ix to reside lu tlie 
morn.ssil, whose <Uil\ slmidd etitisisl in visiting e\eiy eolle**toiale as ooe.i.sion demanded, 
ri'Ceiving nml inquiring into petitions, rcpoiiing to (ioMTuineiit in the In.si m tiim'c, on all 
ap]dications be made throu.*li him) lor levenuo bnildings ami re]miis, eoiidiictiiig 
inquiries in the llevenni' ileparlment. and exercising in gem r.il t)ii tlie spot (h.it s<’i iiImm :uid 
snp<*rvlsioa uldeh is now totsdh w.iiiting. v hen by a ‘!\sleni of mlsm.m.igemeni pnaluclive 
of seritms lo-s to (.io\ei'nnu-n(. ;ind miieh iiijiirv ami injusliee to llu people. Itas m boine 
cases been allowed to continue iinelu*eked until tin* rvois iiave llieniseKes (locki*d ior 
redriss to the jiiesideney. T’Jiis lesull mual often ensue where an executive officer is 
uncoiitroUed, ami is tlie sole rejioitcT of his own acts and eonducl. 

IK The supm inti'mlenl of I evenin' would have access to all the records of every principal 
eolhflor and collectors; but it is not of eour.se intended timl the latter ‘•limtld st.jid tlieir 
eorreq)ondenei' with Goveriinient throiijth him, exiu'pt in tin* eases mentioned in the 2 »r«*- 
cediiig paragrapli. On the contrary, lu- shouid lie m(orme*l that it is not tin* thsiie of 
Govirnmenl to intiltiph business and eonv.‘'pomleiice In bis a[ijnm)lm>'nt, but rather to 
abiidge it. by n*med\ing on the .'pot many iiialter.s of eoinplaint wbieh are now leferred to 
Governne-ut. It would of courM* 1k‘ ii*qnis'lu, howev<-r, to Irume more delloile instructions 
for him than imii lx* iai<l <lowu here. 

49. To each principal (olleetor and magistrate there should be atlaelied a siib-collecUir, 
and fir-'t and .*icooji(l u«isislant. and two otlier as.-islants. J'o eaeb collector ami magistrate 
tlierc should be aitacln-d a first and s<*coml asMslant, and one or nion* utiier assistants 
according to circmnstances, indoju'ddeiil of siijierimmetaries or unpa.ssed writers, who, on 
their arrival, are put under the ear<‘ ol diHeient collectors. 

50. Fpon the siibjii*t ot'salaries. 1 h.ive airead\ laid before the Commiliee :i list of civil 
servants at Boinbav, and of iheii r.'i'specim einoluincnfs; also exlracl.s Irom the Minutes of 
the llononrable Mr. KIphinslono, and of the members o! the governmenl, in the year 
16^:24, connected with this tojiic: and I liavc st'xtud my sentiments* oiMhe principle which 

should 


• Kxtraol from Mr. llnv’s Minute, diilcil 24th February lH2y:— 

“ In the iirst place, 1 have to oImktvc that the admission of a standard of comparison, whert'by 
“ tlio extravagance or economy of au cstubli.shinont is to be* weighed by the rate jier cent, it bears to 
** the revenue of tlu* govcniinuut under whieli it exists, would procticidly lea«l to false conclusions and 
** great inequality remuneration. Individuals who have the least duty to perform, might on this 

** principle 
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should in this rospiect govern us, I think, in our deliberations. As the justice of the prin¬ 
ciple there advocated has been admitted by the members of the Committee, I need not 
dwell much upon the question hero. 

51. At our last meeting the nuiximum of salary to be assigned to civil sci'vants at 
B(»mbny, wtia fixed at i2& 45,000, and the plan of i)aying certain functionaries equally wa<i 
fully disouHHod and settled. The officors deemed entitled to this maximum at Bombay 
were the seorctarit’s to (.lovemment, the Judges of tlic Sudder Court, the circuit judge and 
Government tigcnt in Gazctut<, the sH]>erin1endcnt of revenue and the nccountant-gcncrul. 
Whether or not the second and tliird secretaries to Government should I'eccxvq the maximum 
or be paid by a graduation, is a matter to wbicii I do not my.sclf attach much importance, 
but I have laid before the (Committee the opinion of Sir .John Malcolm and othci*s on tliis 
pointy and my own wish is that their sentiments in favour of the graduated scidc should be 
adopted in this instance; th<; sec'onrl and third secretaries should, however, be placed on a 
better footing, 1 tliink, than any principal collector. I am desirous of noticing in tliis 
pliK’c, that as the proposed inaxiimim is to include every kitui of allowance, some arrange- 
me.nt will perhaps be necessary by the Government of ifomlxiy to supply the chief secretary 
with a residence, as his house was very lately resumed by Government, and Its, *1,600 per 
annum given os rent on his voluntary rosimiution of the house in questiou. 

5A 'iliK deputy accountant-general would be fairly remunerated with an annual income 
of iirt. 26,400. 

5?j, In ourllcportof the 27th April wc disposed of the offices of the general paymaster, 
sulh-treasurer, and superintendent of stomps, civil auditor, mint-master, senior magistrate of 
police and postmafetcr-gcncnil. With regard to the allowances of judges, principal collec¬ 
tor:), iind collectors and their assistants, I consider that the scale at Mmims ought to be 
miofited at Uomlmy, taking into considerntion the circumstance, that the judges and collec¬ 
tors under Doinbity, with few exceptions, reside in houses the property of Government, 
which is not the case nt Madras. . 

54. The collector of land revenue and sea customs at Bombay Island will be amply mid 
by a salary of Itn. tit),006 per annum, l<ir, under tlie scale and number of maximum salary 
projiosed to be introduecxl, there is no rtaison for coiuiiiuing to him an income {^Rtt. 50,000) 
so fur beyond oilier collectors, who biive infinitely more doty and re^ponsibdit^^ 

55. 1 have hen* omitted all refertMice to the political and conimercinl brancht'S of the 
service, because the former (except as regards the cstublisbmcnis attuebed to residencies and 
agencies) is excluded from our consideration, and the lalfcr is re»erved by oiir instructions 
for future inquiry. 

.56. Hiere Js one ]H>irit which I think should be wlverted to, whilst vexiewing llie official 
salaries of individuals; [ allude to the rnte of exeiiunge bi'tweeii England and Indio, which 
upjH'ars tivbave adjusted itself to a slundard from wbieli it is nut likely to vary in any degree 
favourable to residents in this country. 'J'he time is post when wc are to fatiey that a 
rupee represents buU-«-ero\vii, and I assume the exchange bclween Kngland and Boinliay to 
be gomovilly at lx. H/.f/ per rupee, and the maximuiu of salary therefore proposed for tluit 
jire*ii(b*iiey U 3,8451/. 12a*. 6</. p»*r aiiiinm, or lot*/. 7fi. (id. per aiiiuun lo<« ib.m the Act of 
Barlinnieut (155) Geo. 3, c. 1.55, s. 82) contemplates to be within the possible reach of 
altmiiment afb*r 10 years’ serviee. 

57. Having thvis laid before the Committee the result of my own veflecrious on the points 
oraliraeed in this Minute, after weighing well the sentiments of tithers wbo»e ojuiiions, from 
local and geiierni knowledge, demand ev<Ty attention, 1 sliall concisely state tbeudvantages 
wbieli appear to lie coniprcbeivled in the pr(»p(»sod arrangement. 

58. Ill the first place, the plan fiirnisbcs nn efficient and real (‘onfrol in fbe jiidiciid and 
revenue deporlim'iits; it subsiitules :i renMuiablc degree of unilbimUy of 8}>tcTn Ibr the 
present variety of ituMles in which justice is administered; it provides a gradation in the 
htatiou and enioliimentsof ri'voiiue otficei s, and creates a few nppoinitiicnth of value sufficient 
to secure to that branch the eontiiiucd services of civ ihaiis of iidvanced rank, who now quit 
it nt the period wlicn they can be cinploved in it most beneficially to tlu* country and to 
tlic government; il give's to Dnrwnr the benefiL of an efficient judicial tribunal; and histly, 
it eilecfA n jMiAilive reduclioii in expense of lia. 1,535,5)2“ per annum, by the ujicratiou of 
abolishing and consolidating offices. 

56. I annex >ScherbiU'sexhibitii>g tlie financial resuil of the foregoing arrangements, niul 
altliough, in conformity to tin* principle laid down at our last meeting, 1 liavc introduced 
into the {Schedule (H.) the e([iiii)iziug scale of salary for <‘ach seeietary, I should more 
willingly concur, in this instaiU'c, in the adoption of the graduated ’-caie. 

60. By 

** principle bo ullow'ed the largest salaries and estahlisUmeuts, and a eustem master at Agra. Alla- 

liubnd, CawnjioiH* or Mirsajiore, might Ik> deemed <‘<H)iumuealty puid by ns'cipts doubleiu amount 
'* to those ot* a colU'Ctor of Buona, Ahtueiliiuggur, ('nadoisli or Aliiiu'dabad. 

The qauntiiy, inituix* niul ivsjMUisibility of liu* duty to lie p'rforioed. constitute In my opinion 
**■ the pro]M*r gimuuds upon which the cxts'ns or imnleqiiacy of existing I'-iahUAliiut'nts at the ilin'c 
“ pn-sideiicioA should be dccldeil, wilhoot refen-mx' sinipfv tin* iimoimt of revenue carried to the 
« tvarticular division, whether Bengal, Madras, or Boiiibuv, in which the duty iV exeente<l. Unity 
«* 118 well IIS eflielency uiid iHroiioiiiy is one of the objects to wliicli our atteiuion is dinTlinl by our 

instmeHons; and in etfeeiing this (mint it should ho borne in mind that cha'Ii fuiictioiiury is cu- 

opiwating fertile luunagt'inent of the iiffiiirs of one oonimou emuire, ainl is uiiqiiestioimbly entitled 
** to remunerfttion in proportion to the viduo of his services to the geuoral adimnistnttiou,'* 

(445.) , » 
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60. By thii Schedule it will be Been, that cxclasive of civil sorvants employed in the 
111 . political and commercial departmentR, there are appointments for 85 instead of 101 servants, 

being a diminution of 10 in the present number of appointments. This is the natural 
Calcutta Civil result of aubBtitntiiig in a great degree imliyo for European agency in the original cogni- 
FinaneeCommittoe. zanco of suitM, and It is accordingly in the judicial bmnch that the donmtid for covenanted civil 
servants is found to dimlnUh. Under the pn^sent system the number of civil servants 
employed in the judicia] de|uui;mcut is 85, whereas the number required under the proposed 
system is 22, so that it is in diis branch of the service where 13 out of the 16 appointments 
* before mentioned, arc almlished. 

61. It is uol perhaps within the province of tlio Committee to suggest the modes of em* 
ploying gentlemen on the'Bombay cstablishmcni who may lie thrown for a time out of 
employ by the adoption of these suggestions. It is on this account, and not from any 
difficulty in tlie question itself, that 1 abstain from making any precise suggestions on this 
point; blit I shall frankly record my opinion in this place, that no inconvenience con result 
from imtttctlialcly adopting the proposed plan, if the riglus of tho civil servants at Bombay 
are upheld, and they are jiut in possession of appointments to which they are lawfully and 
unquestionably entitled, hut which are now held in some oases by military officers, and in 
others by civil servants who belong to tlic presidency of Madras. 

Calcutta, \ (signed) John Bax^ * 

16th June 1826. J Member of Uio Finance Committee. 

Mcmimimlum, —In reference to tlio 44th paragraph of iny Minute of tho 16th June last, 
proposing to form Ahmednhad into a principal culloctorate by the addition of some of tho 
northum districts of Kaira, leaving the ronuuuiug districts of Kuira witli Broach and Surat 
to form iwocolloctoratcji, I have to sulistitiin: the following arrangeinoui: viz. that thepriu' 
ci|Md colloetorate «hould he composed of the whole of the Broach collectomto (except j>er- 
haps a small tract south of the Nerbuddu, which iiiuy be transferred to ^iiriit) uiu) nearly 
the whole of the Kaira collcctorate, the portion of the latter not compirhetidcd in the jiriii* 
cipal collcclurate being transfurntd to Alunednbad. 

It is preferable, 1 tliink to keep Aliiiicdabnd on its present footing, for tho po])ulatioii i:» 
not easily managed, and from tlie. oxteut and stmggling form of lhi< eoilcclorute, it would 
not unite so taiiivcuicntly with the Kaira colicetorutc as the latter wdli with the Bruuch 
coliectorntc. 

Culeiitta, \ (signed) John iinx. 

16th August 1620, J 

Jn order to exliilul the charge's incurred by the above plan compared with those of the 
year 1823 -24, upon thi* principle laid down in the Miiuile of the Right iloiioiirablc the 
Giiveriior-general, dated the 30th of October last, 1 unnex n Btatemeot, daleil •'loth April 
1824, of the chaises of the above year, by winch it tippi'uis that, tliosi* pro{K)acd by me arc 
less by lis. 60,800 than those incurred under niuillar iieuds in 1 h23~24. 

(sigiicii) John Rfix. 


MINUTE of Dnnd Hill^ Ewp, dated 8th March 1830. 


(12.) Minute of 
David Hill, Esq., 
on Judicial 
and liovenuc 

TJ; 


I. 1 iiAVK. studied with gi*eutatieullon tho pajiers laid bofon-iho Committee by Mr.B.ix. 
regarding the eivil estaldisliiiiciits of Bombay, and liy Mr. Mackenzie,*regarding llH'Iiil<‘rnal 
adnuiiibtration of India. The ulteratiojm pro{)ose<U>) tliem tend to a general systi'iu lur in¬ 
troducing unity ofpnrjKise into our civil institutions, and for rtmdoring tla'in etficu-iU and 
salutary, by placing their operation pritnurily in the huiids of the natives themselves. In 
these two great principles I cordially concur: they lie at the foiindaiion of all tlie improve¬ 
ment of which onr civil adiiiiui.'itration isHisccptilile. T mi-idt r it j>re|Ktsterou> alike to 
expect that a de!)|)Otisiii can be cKtablished like n freecoTi>titn(ion, upon a system of bulunec 
and clieek among Its several parts, and a handful vd’ fbreigiierh, who come to India for a portion 
of llieir lives to curry away a coni|K*tence for the remainder, should govern that gigantic 
ernpirc, either physically or morally, otherwise than, through the instrnmeiilality of its own 
inhahiiants. It is only in subordination to those two principle's, which, although tliey never 
for an instant could In reality fail to a certain degrt'e to In* acle 1 upon, have hardly heen 
recognisc'd, and certainly not avowed till of lute, 36 or 40 ycar.s, that any essentia) iinprove- 
iiieiit in oiir scheme of internal udminisirutloii is practicable. 

2. It was a v ioiation of the former principle to make the system of judicature independent 
of tho government. In this coniitry it wunts the aid of all those* applmiices and means which 
enable it to stand alone, where the pt*oplo are free: not only the laws themselves, but tlie 
manner of udininistcriug them, retjuircs to bo neepmmudatevi to the ultiiiiatc object of pro¬ 
moting the gimcrul welfare, 'rins accommodation takes elb'ct in a free country through the 
influence of public opinion, and elsewhere through the control of government, by which 
alone public o]Mniou can in micli countries i>c ascertained and expressed. Witlioni the in¬ 
fluence of public opinion, or its substitute, tlie control of goverJiment, courts of justice arc 
left in tiio dark how fur their ultimate obicct, tiic general welfare, is either promoted or 

defeated 
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defeated by tU© coum of their proceeding. Upon arbitrary principles of law th(^ may 
revolutionise a whole country by a transfer of the rights and property of the people, and 
may bring tb«u under the moat galling bondage by vexatious forms of process. ...» ^ ” 

3. In Tcudering the courts of jusdee indejicndent, the Government was led to confide in £ 

a great measure to thoir protection the maintenance of ail classes of its subjects in the Judikal*^ ’ 

privileges which it iiitciulud them to enjoy; hut those privileges are so ill-dofhied and so andBevenne * 

ill'sccured, and their jK^sesHors are so incapable of standing up for tliem, that a much more Adnunistradan; 

vigilant and active protection is requisite than what a court of justice ouii afford. 'Hie 8 March 1830. 

maxim tliat no wrong is without a remedy) is suited only to a free country. In the statu 

of Indian society, and under an absolute government, tlic duty of protcctit g tlic people 

cannot be cominitte<l with cflecl to any but tliusc officers, under the guiseof whose autbority 

they uro most liublo to be opjiresscd. The system must be prevoulive, not remedial, lu 

particular, it should not he Jett to one part of the system to supply the defects and correct 

the abuses of another; but each pait should he well arranged in itself, and tiie whole 

directed by Government for the public good. * 

4. With ri'gard to the extended oinployiiient of native agency, it is due of right to the 
people: there is no n|x)ingy for uxeludiug them from any situations which they can fill witli 
efficiency and witliout danger. The degradation of a whole people to the lowest offices in 
the state is .in outrage upon reason aiul moral priue.ijile. If it were supposed to hje^truo 
that amongst sixty or seventy millions of linman beings none were fit to o<rnpy thv higher 
stations in society, sirnioiiHtrous a n>!«uli ought to lead to the abandonment of the system 
front wliieh it Ibllowed. Hut nobody supt>oscs this to be true ; and 1 concur in the opinion 
of Mr. Mackeiisstc and Mr. llax, that a prompt, ecjual, and economical ariministratiou of 
Ju>tiee is unaU.uimble, unless (lirongli the eo«o])eration of the natives. The protection of 
the people froit) oppre«tsion, us 1 have said, is more a branch of executive limn of judicial 
.iflminislratioii; anil whut reiiiuins for judicial inquiry of a civil nature ix‘late.s only to con* 
tiiiver^ies among the natives themselveB. Kven if none liesidcs European offie(‘r.s wei-eduly 
qualified for the .idjudiealion of such conirifversies, the ground of expense alone would 
pr(‘>cnt- an Insiiperuhle obstacle to employing tbom. But in jiuint of intelligence, of appli¬ 
cation, of knowledge of the languages, luaniierK and circumstances involved In the cases to be 
investigated, natives haveunquestiomdilya vast superiority over the Kurojn-ans whom it is in 
the jAiwer of (lovernmeui to se-Uft for such employment. If they aroinfei'ior in point of in¬ 
tegrity, tlial defect euu only be remedied by the exercise and discipline of their moral faculties; 
and ill the iiK'an tim«*. under Kuro(K‘an su{ierintenden<*e, and with priqnT checks, it need not 
prove ji bar to (lieir use(‘ulue’»‘i. Tlie cxpcrieitcc, however, ac({iiired at Madr.as, where native 
ugenev has bt'cii largt ly rcsorieil fo l(,r more than twelve years lu judicial dntie.s, doi'S not 
jii'til'^ (lie .'ipprolion&'ion. that iialivc-s are liable to prove <-orrupt judge"-. During that period 
they iiave ilei'ided on an aveiage llpwar(i^ of (i(Kt)O(l suits in the year, to tlu* gtuicral ami 
gi-owiug s.ifl'r.iciJon both of the peojih- and of llieir nffieial supi-riors. Authority has 
li'tlierto been iiiueli Ks!- freely ontrustefl to the jialiv«^ in criinimil limn in civil jiinspru- 
ilenoe. 1 .un iii-t aware whether Ibis distinction has been accidental or intentional: but I 
eoii'ider it to lie nnfoundeil. If if have tirigiuated in the idea tint tin- native^ are prone to a 
tyr.innieal fr»'pu-ui«ui. I know of im b«*ller cure for sui-h .i propensity in a class of nu'ii 
in\e«tefl with power, than to accustom lliem to substitute liir diser<*tionary severity, on the 
iinpul'-(* of angry fi*eliiig, a lue.iiured scale of [HMialties on recorded cvideiuo. ‘Acting under 
l''ui‘o]ie«in viipeiint' ndc-nce, their powers of piinislnnenr could not he habitiuilly abused, aiid 
I feel eonlidenf, that on Inal they would jirove no more disqnaliliial by eriieltv for eriinina), 
limn hv ('4,ri‘uplion for (*t\i) juris<lietion. 

‘t. I slioiihl approve ultimately uf giving uol only all primary jurisdiction, but all jnris- 
dii'tioii wluilever in civil easts to native judges. 'I’lie proper re-tiiclion of their authoilty 
si'mus to be not in tin* amtiimt to Ik' adjndleatt'd, but in requiring nil emiises to be (iletl, 
dtvisions to be snnetioned, or new IriaK t»rtleit‘d, aiul tleevees to be i xtruled, under the sujkt- 
intciulenec <»f a Europt'an olliecr. Ifa]>pi‘llaleJuri-.dicUuu tudy were ONorcist'd by Ennipeun 
judges, 1 doubt very mueh tvliether tlieir decisions wotilti he entitled to respi'cl. Judges 
who bar! never tried original cau'-es, and who tritd hut a small nujuher of appeals "onld he 
liable to proceed, not upon judicial principles, but upon notions of espi*dienet; and when 
of totally dineivnt habits of mind Iroui the judges, by whom all original esuises. and tlie great 
bulk ol app( ah were tried, it would be difficult, even if it w<‘re desirable, for ibelr decUioim 
to dilTiise any prevailing inlliieiiee over lb<* jiirisprudonce of the eimiitry. Under tlie check 
of European siuu'rinteudenet*, and under the ultimate iiontrol of government, it seems to 
me, (liat gradually civil judicature in all its bnmelies might be atlministeretl b\ native jiulgee 
and )iunel)ayets with jierfcct safely, und with a degree of iutelligeticc, promptitude aud 
uconumy, which can jicvor belong to Eurojiouii iribuualK Uiir officers, European and 
native, and the authorities in (liis countr}' und in England, are not yet ripe for tim active 
transfer of judicial functions to natives; out all of them, as fur as Madras is cuiieenied, 1 
believi*, are fully ripe for allowing native^ l<i pnrticijiatc much more largely tlian tliey have 
hitherto done in the discharge of those fiiiietioua; and 1 am satisfied that the entin.' transfer 
is sound in principle, and is tlie uUiinute measure to which nil our n>J'onns ought to tend. 

d. 1 am, moreover, of opinitui, tliat the great muss of criminal business, wbicb at present 
is transacted by the nuigistrate and the criminal judge, might witli advantagi* bi* lrun^fe^red 
tt> Biiddev ameeiis, at the sudder slatiou of the district, 'riteir sentences shuuld be sanc¬ 
tioned, or be liable to be revised by the criminal judge, aud ought only to be executed 
under that officer's dir(*ctloiiR; hut, with these clu'cks, it seems to me to he absurd to with¬ 
hold from the most discreet and ivspeciahle imtives whom we are able to select such criminal 
ftutlipfity as is habitually exercised by young men ix'ceiuly emancipated from the tuition 
of a moonsliec. It is not concdvable Unit the authority should in the latter cote be 
(446.) * 8 2 excroisad 
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— cxefcised wllh more judgment and temper and satUfaction to the people than it would ho 
III. ill the forna^r. Indeed one j^rcul recommendation of extending tlie powers of naative judges , 

- in civil cases, and granting them crimiuiii jarlsdicUun, would be, tiiat of enabling Govern- 

C^utta Civil nient to dispense entirely with the office of registrar. Whatever may bo said for other paru 
FinanceComnuttee. of our judicial sysleni, nothing but necessity, real or supposed, can* be urgetl iu defence of 
* the powers, particularly in criminal cases, vcsukI in persons of tlic age and inexperience of 

those who usually hold that office. 

7. The criminal authority of native jud^ might gt^dually be extended, so os in the end 
to embrace nearly all llic powers exercised by the criminal judge oiid the court of circuit. 
The greatest benefit might be expected from the use of pnncluiyets in criminal judicature; 
it would operate both as a check and an aid to the judge, and would also dilftise muong 
tile people improved notions of truth and justice, and the relative rights of individuals and 
of society. I'he measure ought not at first to be hampered by pn:cise rules, but to lie pro¬ 
bationary and discretionary. Kuies ought to follow practice, not to precetic it: tliey could 
be introduced by degrees, as experience sliiowed their propriety. 1 heartily adopt Mr. 
Mackenzie's seiidnients on this branch of the subject, and have tiolhiiig to add to them. 

S. My opinion is, us 1 liave already inumated, tliat the Government was wrong in dis¬ 
charging itself of all concern in judicature, which, witliout any bad intention, nmy become 
an engine of the gi'calest oppression and {iractical injustice wlien dissevered from the rest of 
the body politic. Its union with the n‘st of the body politic (‘aimot, as in free countries, 
be maintained by means uf public opinion, or }K>pular institutions, of which the latter do 
not exist, and tlic voice of tlie former is not heard, and tluTcfore it ought to be maintained 
through tlie control of Guvcmincnt. A member of council should preside and officiate us 
chief judge of tiie Sudder Adawlut. The suits filed, with the cause* of action in each, 

. should be regularly reported to (ih)vernincnt. 'I'he Government should have power to stay 
nnv decree for a time, or altogether, and when it saw fit, to order a new trial. All cii'cular 
orders, and all Knglish corres}x>ndence should be laid l>elore Govorniucnt. With these 
precuiitioiis, liie system of judicature would bi* guarded against being ut variance with the 
general system of itit(*rnal administration ; and tlic Government would be enabled, in its 
executive or legislative ca^iaoily, to exercise all the control over it which the public welfare 
might require. 

9. 1 agree in opinion with Mr. Mackenzie that appeals of right shouhl be greatly limited 
in number, but 1 consider the amonul at issue to lie the only definite rule for admitting 
them, or for determining tlie tribunal before whicli tlicy arc to be carried. 'I'he snia^rior 
courts should in all cases have autliority to admit special appc'als,aiid that authority should 
be exercised according to their discretion. 'I'licy' should also, when tla'y saa'lit, bc.illoa’ed 
to substitute a new trial by the court below, for a special appeal, but not for an appeal of 
right. 'Hie reversal of the first decree by the superior tribunal .slionld not bi* ground for 
another appeal of right, but it may be good ground for a sjiecial appeal. A reversal (vr- 
tainly implies attention and ihiukiug for itself on the ]>art of Uic superior tribunal, but it 
also implies difficulty in the question at issue. Combined with other conaidcratiuns it may 
si'rvc to show that tJie ends of justice require the cause to be tried again. 

10. 'llie Court of Directors, in tlieir letter of the Ibth of Febrimry 18‘J9. have raised 
the question |s to the comparative advantages of cullcetive and individual agency, and have 
intimated an inclination of opinion, that in certain respects the business ol lioanls would 
be better done by single cominissioiiers. 1 am in favour of tlie extent to which individual 
has rcix’iilly been substituted for collective agency at this presidency, both bci^use, on tlu* 
principle of unity of p!U'{>osc, I consider the authority wbicli was vested in hoards, at u 
distance from the seat of government, liighly objectionable; and also because, from tlie 
difficulty which had ari&cii in efiecting a regular and prompt delivery of the jails it was 
absolutely tiec^sary that some cliiingc sliould take place, and that of subjecting revenue 
and police aflairs to the superintendence of one and the same authority is an essential 
improvement. On motives of economy, I urn also in favour of the introduction of individual 
agency in some other instances. But viewing the general question with rolcreucc to the 
Ilmiras presidency, 1 uiii much more opposed to so fundamental aciiange, unless under some 
urgent necessity, or for some great and unquestionable benefit, and am by no means 
satisfied, that even abstractedly considered, the univcisal adojition of individual agency 
would be advisable. 

11. A Board of three or four members is not merely three or four individuals doing the 
same thing instead of its being done by one. They not only correct each others oversights, 
and temper eocli otliers feelings, but they often supply each others defects by bringing varied 
qualifications and resouiocs to 'their task; accordingly I have seldom, if ever, known any 
intricate subject under the consideration of a well composed collective body, upon which, in 
the course of their deliberations, each member did not materially and sincerely modify his 
original views. Indeed, all human experience confirms the maxim, that in eouiiscl there is 
wi^um. In executive measures, activity and promptitude arc of vital importance, but in 
a superintending and controlling authority they may be too closely allied to an overbearing 
and intermeddling disposition; and valuable as they arc, wherever oil depends upon the 
energy and exertion of the moment, it is true also, that under an organized and si'tUed sys- 
ti‘m, the vis ittrrtia is not witliout virtue. Moreover, the views and proceeding! of a collec¬ 
tive body are not perceptibly or s^ieedily afi'ected by chaiigea amount its individual members, 
'i'here is no t^mise of a Board, and its measures acquire a sU*adi!iess and stability, whicJi 
cannot belong to those of successive commi^iioners. Tliis steadiness becomes of infi¬ 
nitely moi% value when a Board is viewed not merely as superintending Uie offioen of 
Government, but as advising and sometimes restraining the Government itself. An Indi¬ 
vidual 
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vidual oommlssioner acttug in the same capacity would be liable to be at total variance with 
his immediate predecessor, and (whut would be a much greater evil in such a system us 
ours) might, by deference to views entertained in the higliest quarters, and by means of 
personal intercourse, be brought to support, or even to surest, measures against which, us 
meinl>er of a board influenced only by such considerations as would appear upon re(*ord, 
and fortified by tlie c.oncurrouo« of his colleagues, lie would not liave failed to reinoitstrale. 
One of the few securities we havi^ for pt^inuiiencc in any of our arrani^ments would Im taken 
away if boards and courts were universally supplanted by individual commissioners. 

12. Applying the general question to the Madras Board of Revenue, I conceive that the 
benefit of a greator degree of individual agency and rosj^onsibility might to obtained by a 
division of the ordinary duties of the Hoard among Its several members, and by freqiuMU 
circuits of’inspection. But that benefit would be purebased at mucli too liigh u price if il 
cost the cxisteiid* of an insdtution, which has never failed to comprise some of the best 
talents and most valuable cx^icrience of the public service, and to prove itsi'lf capable of 
presenting to its superioia the soundost and most enlightened views regarding the condition 
of the |>eoplo,lbcrt>suurccsuf every part of the countiy, and the 8ci«>nce of good government. 
As a body, the Madras Board of Revenue lias by its services deserved a letter fate than to 
be dissolved; but if it were otherwise, and if the incapacity of one or more of Its incinbers 
lay like nn incubus upon the efllciency of the rest, I do not sec bow the evil would be cured 
by dispersing them, with very unequal qualifications, to undertake equal duties, and to 
exercise co-ordinate autliority within separate spheres of jurisdiction. The incapable 
memliers could not bo expectikl to become cfHcient commissioners, 'i'iie only evils w hich 
the dispersion of the members of a board seems calculated to remedy arc those oi‘ its 
business faliuig in arrcoi^ from it having too much to do. or of its failing to take a proper 
interest in its duties from the languid feeling of divided responsibility. There is no pri'- 
tence for imputing the latter evil to the Madras Hoard of Revenue, and If the former exists 
in any degree, 1 trust that it might be remedied by some less violent and injurious measure 
than the dissolution of tho Board. 

IB. Cominisisions of revenue in lieu of flie Hoard would merely be principal collector.', 
absolved from executive duties, and deprived of the practical experienuu and minute and 
intimate kiiowU'dgc which can only be gained in the course of discliarguig them, and at the 
same time vested with superintendence over a mncli wider extent, a,iid therefore wiili 
weaker clliiei than at present. 'Fo place the present collectors and ]irijiclpal colic'ctors undi'r 
the immediate eye of sucli commissioners, without responsible dulies, hut with ubsohUe 
discrofionary authority to issue orders to their servants, and to interfere with their urrauge- 
meuts, would degrade the mo&t vubiabic local ufiicer uf the ^ladrus Governmcnl into another 
persun’s dejnity. and both damp his Z(‘:il and diminish his sense uf rcspimsihiiity. .Such 
subordination ofautliority, without corresponding superiority of talent, I'xpcrience or duty, 
would prodiioe uniform di^ust and frequent ulUTcation; even where Ixul feeling did iiol 
arise towards the commissioner, it could not fiiil to be excited towards his native estab¬ 
lishment. Resides, the comtant changes of commissioners, some of them permanent and 
some lemporar}*, would lea<l unavoidably to constant changes or suspensions in the system 
of rcvciiiie management, so that tlie same system would seldom be actively pursued in any 
district for a few years together. After all, too, tlie substantial authority in a district mu.^t 
necessarily remain in tlie hands of the ollicer charged with responsible duties, and cannot 
in eil’ect be trnnsferreil to any other olhccr merely exorcising supervision over him. The 
local officer may be aided and stimulated in the dHclmi'gt^ of his duty, or he may Im* thwarted 
and cripph>d; but it is upon Ids exertion that tbe welfare of the district mu.st depend, and 
bis superior cannot serve the purpose uf bis substitute. Jt would therefore be a radical 
mistake to improve the controlling part of one system at the expense of the operative, even 
if there were fullreasim to be convinced that llie aberations were improvements. 

I t. If it bo supposed timt cases of malversation which elude the discovery of a Board 
wouhl be delected by a commissioner, 1 believe that there lias been no want of previous 
general information In any case of tbe kind which has occurred under the Madras Prei^i- 
dency, but that tenderness for the individual or false delicacy, or aversion to stand forward 
as accuser, (motives which are as likely to inftuenci' commissioners as other public officers, 
ami the influence of which may 1 k', and I expt'ct will be, ovenxnne by the Board of Revenue 
us effectually as by a commissioner) have prevented thi' suspicions which it excited from 
being acted iqion, 

15. 1 um quite sure that without tlie aid of the Hoard of Revenue tbe Madras Govern¬ 
ment wonld be incapable of su]>erintending ilio proceedings of tbe commissioners and 
collectors under them witli due efiV^et, unless it took upon itself a great portion of the duly 
now perioruHHl by the Board of Revenue, and for tliat purposi* greatly increased its estate 
lisiimciit, botli European and native. It certainly is ebsential to the efficient discharge of 
tho functions of Government not to add to the details with whicli (he Governor in Councit 
is already encumbenid; and any reference calculated to be attained with that inconvenience 
must necessarily prove fallacious. 

16. 1 do not comprehend in what manner die principle of individual agency is applicable 
to the Sudder Aduwlut; and it does not appear to me that such an ajiplicatiun of the prin¬ 
ciple was contemplated by the Court of Directors. Witli a great variety of appellate 
jurisdictions in the lost resort, the law could never be settled by a scries of uniform deci¬ 
sions, and litigation under circumstances preciselysimilar might lead to the m(»t contnidictory 
Ksult. As die court is al^dy consUtuled, the judges can decide individually under 
any rules which are fiiond ex|>edU»)t, preserving uniiformity in dieir deebions, and still 
leaving to Government the benefit of their unitra wisdom and experience in matters of 
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legislation of general principle^ or of unusual UiiBcul^. I conceive it» moreoveri to be open 
to tlte must weighty Directions to establish ultimate or even dominant authorities, in any 
general‘dejmrtment of public ullhirs At a distance from the at»it of govornntont. Tlie pruc* 
ticc is at variance with the princij>ln of a unity of purpoiie in our internal administration, 
each authority of that sort being in fact an im/terium in mperw^ and being liable to assert 
its own indepeiuieiice by counteracting some other jrart of the geneml system; sucli autho¬ 
rities, loo, possess no influence except wlmt their ufHcial acts confer u|K)n them; they are 
shorn of the beimis of pwer, and are apt in process of time to lose the res^K'Ct and couridciioe 
of the public. 

17. 1 confess, ^thci’cfore, that under the cmisidemtious wliich I have freely set fortli, I 
slioiihl, vNith refer4'ncc to tlie M'ulras presidency, think it an ill-iiiivisi>d and unealied*for 
mtiiisurc to breink ii]> the Boiiitl of iicveiitic and Siidder Adawlut. In us fur us die object 
is to provide ii ready and eflicient siijicrvisioii in the remote provinces, I doubt much 
whetliiT experience has proved that mism.inugemeut is likely to be greatest at the grcalesl 
distaiiee fiom the prenideney. 1 doubt also ^^)lelhur tnisiimnngcmciit has generally been 
prevented by m-'ans ofsupervi/wm, brought «m by the want of it. The groat object is 
to raise die mialiflcations ami chanietorK of die executive public fmictionaricis tmt to set 
otluTs over ibein to lie in w.iit tor their errors aiul miperf(‘ctlun». The system wliich best 
jii>wers the former purpo-e is the Ix'st; tlie system which answers it well is too good to 
he lightly almndoned. It may as a theory he dcleetive, and even in practice its faults may 
he great and immerous: but if in the main it works well we should he to its faults a little 
blind, and should let them be (‘clipsi'd by its siic'ces':. 'Diercare many indii'atious of good 
or bad maiiagemi'nt in a tlistriet wliich are more to be relied ui>on than the coinmeudations 
or een-^iires of any sinierintending authority. If the revenue be reali/.ed willi punctuality 
and facility; if diero be peace and good order among the ]>eople: if the local oflieer dis¬ 
plays iiitolligcncc and regularity in the discharge of Ids oixlhiary diitic!,; if the voice of 
eoniplaiiit is not heard either from the opprcsseil or through die ehaimcl of other branches 
of adlulni^tration, the (Toverinnent hai, reason to be satUfieti that tlie management is good. 
'i'Jiesc tire tests which cannot mislead, and cannot be suppressed. If the eontrary sym]>toms 
show themselves, the Oovernment have the means of knowing tliat thiiip’^ arc wiimg, and 
shuuUl take measures to set them right. With this knowledge before it, if the (»overnnicnl, 
owing to the extent ami variety of itn dominions and iu dutit'v is unable, through its local 
ollicers, to apply a’ remedy, the sUue of the ease would not he improved dioiigh it*, mijic- 
rior boards and eoiirts were tljspcrscd diroughout the coimirv Under such eircumstanecs, 
the {.lovcrumeiit is too unwieldy, and its pixiviiices ought To be dismembered but not its 
iu^tilnlions. 

IK. 'Du* obseiwations wliieli 1 Ii ive inaile have leferi-ncc to diesysteiii and ciivumstaneeH 
Widi whieli 1 am best ae«|iMiiiled, and I am read;^ to admit that in many re^peets they 
may In- inapplicable to die prchidencies of Ihaigal and llomlKiy. With regard to all the 
three pivsidemMi'-i, J have alicsidy urged that the primary (‘oiisideiation is to reduce our 
ex|u-iise*- within the liiniU <d our nieonie. Whatx-viT reforms might he bciierteial, the 
urgency of tin* oia’a-ion raJK le»s for reform th.ni for relnmeliinent: ) wonhl diiMvfore wLsh 
ill..t, in till'fir'»t iiistaiici' ui ioast. any idtesadons to be propti^eil hn-Madras should be 
limited to the objec! of bringing b.ick otir e.xjieiiditurc to the scale of I am 

<‘ijullrnK*d in tlie (lr>jr« lo follow this eautiouh course of pro;'-ediiig, and to avoid umiei-es- 
sarv imuuation, by the .‘iiccoss winch has auended tlie ^ysti iii of ei\il admiuislradon aciually 
in force at Madia-'. 1( has been siu-cc^-tiil aeeordijig t-) all the test-, hy whieli it eaii fairly 
be tiieil. 'I'he stiilemeiil beIo\v% hir tIO \iar». <luniig wJiiel- tliore has bei-n mi ac-ei sf,i«>u 
oi territory to that preskicney, shows that (he n-vimiie law been eolleeled wjlb surprising 
ri'gularit>. In ibal long ])eriod tbere k only one jiear in wblcli the eollcttions exceed 
tin* average by tight per eelU. 'i bey ni'Vei* have fallen so nmcli a> six per cent, below 
It. TIxMiet r.*ig<* ol the first ten }cars falls >hort.of the gcmr.il aierage by om*-aml-a-h.ilf 
per cent.. that ol the hiPt ten years ixtetd^ it in the same .'•m ill proportmii. in Kiigl.iinl, 
a hsul huryest ha-' heen sl.iicd to make a diflcrence of ten jier cent, in the rcy'i-mies; hut 
the pei KHt liet'o taketi inebide.s tvyo bad b.ai vests, which dhi not make imieh more tlian 
liulf tliat lUncrcncc. The eyidene:- of sueee'ssrul a<huinistration whieli the slalenieut allinds 

must 


’ Aetuii! (‘olh'Ctioii.H of Itcvemie ir. the JJi.“'tricf.s under ihc Pre-siileiiey of Fort SL George, lor 
L'O Years, ftverHsiiigd.S.d,! 1,1(X). 
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must be deemed conclugive, when it is borne in mind that the revenues of Madras are very —. 

high, and depend inutiily u|K)n annual settlements. No military force has for a course* U I. 
of years been in any district resorted to lor the colbH*4ioii of the revenue; neither l«r years ■' ^ ' 
post hits military force been ('olled in to preserve peace mid good order; gang roblKTics, (12.) Minnt© of 
tumultuous affrays, and n* 8 i 8 tunce of public uulhority, are offences of very rareoucun ence; I^*^d Hill, Kjki., 
add to all tins, civil Justice is jironiptly and witislhetorily dispensed, and the whole avstem e 

of internal adiiiinUtratioii is understood by the people and the officers of Government, and . 

lias ac<|ulred a cbnracU>r of stability wliicli time alone, and not tlie moat skilful coiiirivanee 3 March 1830.* 

can coiift*r. In siiort, although the institutions of the Madras presidency • rtaiiily admit of 
improvement, and in particular ought to be adapted men* tfinii they aclually arc* to tiie 
great duties of ameliorating the <‘utiditiuii and cliaraoter of the ]>eopie, yet they do so far 
answer the main pur|>oscs of civil goverameiil, that it is unueeeHsary to hurry on their 
revision, and would be rush to liuzard the practical advantages resulting from them for the 
suki; of any speculative reform. 

19. 1 may also observe*, that if extensive and radiesil changes should he found necessary 
at either or both of the other pri'sideiicics, 1 deem it most loriunate that the state of tilings 
admits of at least deferring the intrcKluctioii of the same changes at Madras. Whatever 
new system may be adopted must at lirst he probationary, tind h is desirable tliai exp«ri> 
muntH should be varied rather than imiluriiL I'he system tried at either of the other 
presidencies may lie cuni(Miivd in its eHWis with tlie system continuiHl at Madras, and the 
benefit of two experiments thm obtained. It is indcc'd by no means cc'i'taiii that one and 
the same system will even nlliiiiat<dy be found best adapted to tlic whole extent of India. 

What is nect'suary lor one presidency iiiay be siiperlluous at another, and injurious at the 
third 'Die diiueiisiuiis and compact, or slruggliM arrangements of the territory, the 
clmracler .ind huliits of the people, the degnr of their advancement in civilization, the 
cxbteiice or want ol jiurlicular iiii>tit(itions, may all contribute to nromnietid a diffidence of 
system, for the diffi'rent jiresideiieies, or for diirereiit parts of the same. Uniformity of 
system, under circuuistanees I'sscntially unlike, u really the most }R>riiicioua species of 
diversity. 

I’U. It seems projier tliat 1 should explicitly dcserihe the system ot civil administration 
for the Medras territories, whicli would arise out of the prineipUs 1 support, and wlurh, in 
my jiidgiueal. all our reforms ought at least to lend to. It ought jiriU'tiealJy to lx* carried 
on O', far us possible by the natives, and ougiit in all it^ branches to ke(‘[> up an iiitiniate 
connexion >sitli tlie Guverimieiit. 'I'bo Kurojiean officer.s onglil merely to superimeiidand 
direet the nutives in the disciiarge of their duties, and to fonn tiu links by which their i (in* 
iH'xmii with thi* GoviTniiient is m.'iintaini'ti. All civil Jurisdiction ought to he evTciaiNl by 
natives: but, beMiiitl u liiuited anuinnt, oiigiil to be e.sercihcd only at tlie station of an 
European ofKeer, who ought to be (iiipoweixsd to order a new tri.d, or to udiuit ii sjiecial 
appeal to another native Judge, and under whosedireetioti all decrees ought to be executed. 

'Die great bulk of eriiniiialJnrihdiefioii lunv exercised b\ inagistratts <iii<l their nssi^tuiits, 
and by <‘riminal judges and registrars, ought to be truiibfcrred to native.s at tlie stiilum ofilii* 

I'.urfipeau Judge, iinder wIiom* direction their sentences ought 10 lie M>t Ubidi* or executed. 

Higher ollenees ought to be tried by the Euro|)eaii judge, with relen*ncein certain csises to 
the roiijdurrt Adawlul. 'I he use of piiiichayeta ought to be freely resorted to in these 
trials; but in the lieginning unfettered by rules, and left to the discretion of tbe jiresideucy 
Jmlg<‘, under the order?* of the I'onjdarry Adawlut and Government. In civil C 4 i*e>. the 
Sudder Atluwiiit ought* to be empowered to receive ‘•peeial appeals from the native Judge of 
appeal lor trial iM'lbre native Judges sitting under their mpernitendence, and to allow or 
disallow the final deems of tliest* Inst Judges. If disallowetl, they should ordera new trial, 
ami in the end .diimid lake the ordiTs of Governmem bclbre the decrees were executed. 

In criminal casc 8 tlie ImmiJiIuitv Adawlut ought to dispose of the trials required to be referred 
to ibem. Ill liolli braiicheH of Juribdiciipii the budder and I'oujdarry Adawhu ought to 
exercise a vigilant siiperiiuenilence over the operation of the whole s)xieui, and take cure 
to bring it constantly and lully under the review of Govermneiit. 

‘Jl. l*oiicu ought to Ih* ill the imnie hands as- land revenue, the main*spring of civil go- 
vcrnmeii: in India; and the aim ought td be as much as possible to raise the clinracter and 
qualiricntioiis of the local officers to whom they are committed. .Mlhough they may not 
come lip to the ftmu ideal of what tiiey ought to be, it would only degrade and deteriorate 
them, without rend(‘ring them more aafi* or more capable, to treat them with distrust, to 
under%'alue them, and employ the choice talent of the service to watch over them. If, too, 
the efficieiir officers are .superintended, who js lo supcrinU'iid the superinte.ndants'Die 
efficient offieei’ 8 , whatever system w«* follow, can he .mjieriiiteiHled wiiii elleci only by 
tlieniM.dvc'*, or l>\' others through the medium of the fruit of their labours. All uiher 
superinlenclenec will but serve to embarrass them, and to delude their superior!,. 'Die 
principal collector therefore (where there is one) ought lo lie cliarged with exicutbe duties 
as well as the 8 ul>*collector. When a flistrict is large, it might lo have .1 iiriiieip il eolieelor, 
with one or niofe sub>eollectorK under him; when ii is small a eolJector is enough : under 
tlie colleelors Hhmild be an efficient native ('stublibniueiii: over them, uii < llicieiii lloai'd of 
Uevemie at the presidency. The Hoard of Hevi nue .should wati'li all iiKlie.itions of good or 
bad management, and its membt'rs should occiisionniiy > lait the districts for the purpose of 
comumnicating with collectors on the spoi, and sutisfying their niitids on points wliicli may 
seem to call lor local inquiry. 'Die Board ought also to keui> Government fully inlurmell 
of the state of nil parts of the countiy. 

22. The Govermuont ought to combine the information drawn from the Sodder .Viluwlut 
(445.) s 4 and 
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and Boarf ofkevenue, and fWnd nit other aoiaeai, ao aa to jodgehow ftr the «Me OMen 
of internal tdnmuateatioa it beneficial and ancoetalhl, or the contiaii% and onght to lnte^ 
pote ita atttl^ty aa the geneia] tntentott of the people may require. 

33. If die extent of tlie prnideney, or^e mttered pontioli tfiti dialrict come to on- 
olnde the exoroite of concentrated authority, either by the Sndder At^wlut and Board of 
lUvenne, or by die Govenunent, a second or subordinate goverament, with all its compo¬ 
nent parts, as far as they may be neo^saary, should be set ever a portion of the overgrown 
or misshapen territories, rather than break apyhe unity of the soneme of adnunistration, 

34. TIte scheme does not jqotcnd to be peifect i perfeodon belongs not to human insti¬ 
tutions under tile most favourable droumstanccs, and it would be visionary to look for it in 
the government of unntoubored iqUlionB of various kindreds and tongues and nations by a 
slender ephemeral band of farmgnerg. It may be> objected also that the aeh'eoie bears an 
arbitrary character: so it does; but a government founded on tbe right of conquest, and 
mamuined by the power of the sword, mq it needs be arbitrary. Lib^ institutions will 
no! coalesce vritli arbitrary authority,' and the attempt to combins the two only frustrates 
die purposes of the government, even when they are benefioia], end puis the people under 
subjection to maiy tyrants instead of one. 

35. I have confined myself to the discussion of principles and tbe statement of general 
results, and am desirous of refndning from the application of them in detail to our existing 
estahli^ment until it be ascertained how iar mey obtain tbe sanction of Government. 
From that rule I would only deput to such extent as may be lewisite in order to bring 
down tbo scale of public expenditure to the standard which tbe Court of Directors have 
prescribe for it, aod which me state of die.publio finances renders imperative. To that 
extent I propose, in a separate papjj|||to suggest alteratione in the civ|l establishments of 
the Madras presidency on the prmt^m which I have attempted to explain. With a view 
to sucli further aUerations as on general grounds may be advisable there or elsewhere, or 
on die ground of retrenchment may be necessary at either of the other presidencies, I 
would recommend that if they are of a radical or sweeping nature, we mould state to 
Government the principles which, in our judgment, ought to regulate the system of internal 
admioistiation, and should apply for their instructions for our guidance in drawing up a 
scheme for carrying them into practice. 

Calcutta, 8th March 1830. (signed) D. HiH 
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(Id.)—‘LETTER from tlio Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general in 
Conneii at Be^al; dau^ 25th October ISSO. 

My Loid, 

Ik commencing tbe revision of the establishments of the three presidcnciosp with Uie 
view of bringing the charges down to the standard of 1823~24| we stated to your Lordship 
in Connoil that retrenohment of expensCy and not general reform, was the primary object 
we had in view, and that in the suggestions offered by us we should adhere us far as pos¬ 
sible to the exUting system. We at the same time intimated that when no other mode of 
effecting reductions to tlie necessary extent appeared to be practicable, we should consider 
ourselves at liberty to propose new arningements founded upon those principles which we 
concurred in thinking it expedient to adopt in providing for the civil ^miti»trarion uf tlic 
country. ^ * 

2* In conformity with the above principles, the only essential changes recommended by 
us in regard to M^ros*, were the modification uf the Courts of Circuit und Appeal, tlie 
abolition of the office of registrar, and the extensmn of the powers of native judg«i. 
Ill Bengalf, however, it appeared to ua that the requisite reductiim of expense could only be 
effected by a somewhat more extensive change of system; and at wmbay the arrangements 
uctoaliy o^ptod by tbe Government, involving an almost complete alteration of tlieir judi¬ 
ciary establishments, wc were compelled to enter fully^ into the consideration of the general 
principles to be followed in ail local arrangements for the civil administration of tiie 
country. * 

3. In so wide a sphere of inquiry it could scarcely happen that there should exist an 
entire concurretuso of opinion on all points; and tiie viewtf of our second member in regard 
to some important questions involved in the system adopted at Bombay dificriiig from those 
entertained by the majority of the Committee, we have the honour of submitting herewith 
a copy of a Minute§, "wherein, as uitimalod in the pe^twipt of our Report of the 20th 
!:>eptombcr lost, he lias explained sentiments entertmned by him, together with the 
observationsll of our seiiimr m^ber on some of the matters disensaod in that paper. 

4. The Committee propose to t&ke^an arh opportiinity of submitting a separate report 
upon the question, bow mr the e^^ncy of inmviduids could bo advantageously substituted 
for that of collective boards. In the mcandme, die third member deems it sufficient to 
refer, for an explanation bis views regarding the judicial and revenue admiuistration, to his 
Minuted of-the 16th June 1829, and to tlm rt^lar Reports of tlie Committee almidy 
furnished, and to state hit conourrence wU^i. tlie second member in tliioking that the 
provisoial jud^ of appeal and mrcuitiny^ without any other delay than would neces¬ 
sarily atteM tl^ adoption of the arma^ment, be safely a^lished at Madras, by still farther 

, enlarging) as at Bombay, the crimiiud and oi^il powers of the local European and native 

- .s 
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5. It is Kitiafiictory to find tlint thore is a gonoral concurrence in our committee in 
regnnl to the essential prindples of j’cform projicr to be applied to the local lulmijrmtration 
of India, and that wliatevor variety of opinion may exist in following out those priueijdeH, 
docs not in any degree tend to bring in question tbo ilnaueial results it has been the object 
of our reports to establish. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) I). Uill, 

JloK 

John Jiaic. 


(Enclosure.)—MINUTE of Jlolt J/rtc&cncie, Esq., dated 1st October, 1830. 

1. HaviNa examined the establishments entcrtiiinod at tlic three presidencies, I now 
wish to re(K)rd the conclusions to which 1 have been led in regard to tlie jirinciples to be 
followed in all local jurangements for the judit'ial and revenue ndministmiion of this 
country, so loug at least as it shall be governed according to the syKtoiu now estahlishcd 
by the British Parliamt'ni; ami though 1 can sc'ivrcidy exi)ect that much authority will 1>e 
given to any remark.s or suggesthm.s I may ventun* to oflcr on so diilicull n subject, even 
with refcnuice to tliispreshleiicy, 1 will uot the less freely Kiibinit the thoughts that have 
oc(!urred to me in rcgJinl to the countiy gt*nerully, )x*licviiig that the discussion, though it 
may oftc^n exp(^ my want of iufonniition, ctin scarcely lull to (‘all lorth the knowledge of 
otljcrs better infoi-mcd. 

2. 1 shall generally f >llow tin; paper winch I wrote last year on the first ju'rusal of 
Mr. Bax’s minute, because 1 still adhere, in its main outlims. to the sclierno I then 
sketched. But siriM? that pajw was w'ritteii \lr. Bnyley has n*conled his luiiinle on the 
administration of civil justice, an<l some iiiqKU't.'int uilnutcs liavc coijsc([n(.'ntly hecn sub* 
mitiud by the Siiddcr ('ourt of this presideiusy, two of the judges ed* which court (ll"ss and 
Turnbull; with Mr. \V. W. Binl, liadbccn previously g«K>d cuougli to jsjruse my nob*, and 
to give me iheir ojiinions on sonic of tlie (p»c*4.ions iliscu-s^jcd in it. I »i.scu>sLons have like¬ 
wise been in progivss b(‘tween the Govcnmieiit and tin* Judges of the Suprciiie <‘ourl. 
Our connnittoe nKt has gone fully ini'> the comidc!idi‘»n of jM'ints thou less ]»eir‘‘uly 
developed, and <*n some the scntluK'uus of Govcimm'tn. have, been nioie or Ic'-s distinctly 
expn*ss**(L llcuce lia.s b«*c!i suggested to nn* the propriety <»f modifying uiul explaining 
various passagc.s of (lie isipcr ahovc nn'iilioinnl; and Ihiuiirh 1 have not time to rc-writc 
the whole, still less to it*fer sjM-ritic'ally to the several points on wjiicli my simtimeui.^ may 
ngn*c or differ from those' of otlicis. 1 heg tliat thb pa|i»*r may imw he coiwd-'rod as M'pj>Ic 
menial to our report on the Bengal civ 11 citablislnnent, n fernng partieiiJaHy V* (lie state¬ 
ments which constit/idi* tin* nj»|>endix of that reptn-t. 

3. J would once for all remark, that in ihe ]*nictli al apiiluvili>ni ••f tiic jalin ij>h‘S In rein- 
afl-er slated, as of all other ge<ieral j)rinci]*lc.s, (Jovernmeul must m-v isarib lonlv to aeel- 
di'iital and temporary eirenmslnnet’.s. It is not cuoegh that the gciMTal })lan be an e.x|M- 
dieiiL one. theic must' exist. Ill insirunionls in the ivijuii-ed quantity to give olK.lloit 
But it woulil be vain to atlenqu. to entieipato all llie eir«nmsian"e.s wliieh are liktlv i’lom 
time to time to oj)po-w' (.he unixenvil ailoption of what we. may recommend. Onr rt'com- 
mcndsffion must therefore be taken merely as the gmeral rubs we sboidd widi to ncc 
foll'iwcd, when no impetlimcnt. e.xisls. I’hc pnictieal ajqilleation <'f tin rn \. i(h ref\ «*enee to 
teuqmr.irv or loc.il eonsiderations bcloie^. to oilier..; i venture, liowt'ver, to expios.sa 
conlkh'iit aasuranee, tliat if any pn.ject for the belter or more eiHUiomleal govenuurnt ^-i 
India be iiiqx'dcd, by the indiscriminate eho|.-e of (he persons vvlio .are di'stine*! to ]iublie 
life hon*. the liomi' authorities wli! icadiK adopt (he iinaisurc necc-saiy to fs'cure a I citcr 
selcidion; 1 assume, con.sequently, that all the civil s'Tvant.s of tlie Comivam are or will 
bo men of fair cajiae-il^) and cliarncter, fully ipmlilieil to iliNeliarge. after a Midicieiit t oni>!e 
of siTviee, the duties whieh attach t«> the ctiiicet.ors and iijagistrate.s of di.striet j. am] that 
a larg<t iiuiniier of tliem will he found equal to (he more «(itiii ult and iinportaut uutie.s that 
belong to Die admiiildration ()f civil and criminal jvisliet'. 

4. Now, if tin* case be so. 1 must, as n geiu'ral objei lion .agaiu.d our (‘xi.^ling system, 
express my doubts of Ibe cxpislieiiey of diavving any arbifrniv and ahsolule line of sepa¬ 
ration l»etwn'n the revenue and Judicial ofiicers of (•nvcrnmeiil. e->j'eei;diy in an iinsittlisl 
country: there the :u’Xs of ihi' revenue authorities alVec.t inosi v.itlely the intivisls of 
«<K*iety; they bmcli at every ]«*int tin* properties auil In,dit.illon'< for tl.e juMtoetioii of 
whici) the courts arc instituted ; their duties are indeed mainlv of a judicial ch.iractor,auJ 
on their dccishai depcinlj tlie wortli (1 might almcst ‘a\. the exisleiico of the mo.^t valu¬ 
able parts of the protHjrty of the coiintr}'. It would be pn jiosterniis. tliiTeforo, to urge a 
want of confidence in men so trasted, as a reas.ui Jbr uot entrusting tlu'in avowedly willi 
judicial functions. Nor vines the separation of the dejvai*(nienis operate in fa<*t to (‘.staMIsh 
any real cheek uj>oii cither, in so far as concerns tin* im'-sl important interests of Govern¬ 
ment or of tlie community; fur under the ]dan of separation, b(*th an* supreme in their <»v\n 
8 ]>here, and i.«ch may, in an uusetUed country at least, e.xcrt m wide an iiiihieiiw*, as to 
make all tluit I'cmains a in.atter of iiuUtlerencc. The i*PV(*nue autlioritic.s may bt'ggar the 
|)eq)le by bluiidei's or extortion, or may squander tlie goveiiiment resouri*(*.s in ignorance 
or (Wign, yet the matter will never fall within the jurlMlieiiou, nor pr<»bnbly (H»me within 
the knowledge of tlm courts, and the latter may similarly sot Law ami justice at defiance, 
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■ without iaterfarenoe by the fonnor. Woro it not indeed that our gystem, end the terms 

III* umhI to describe it, hare given a coutraiy habit of thought, we should at onoe peroeive 
how inoonsisteut it is to iq>enik of BMitrolling our revenue officers by tribunals who are not 
Calcaito Civil oPowed a whisjier in deciding the grand question of tlie quantum of assessment to bo 
aiuaneeumnuttee. Contrasted with the mass of property thus left to the dedsion of the revenue 

men in the unsettled districts, all tliat becomes matter of litigation in the Adawlut is 
insigniicaut; for to the revenue authorities it belongs to say, whether the estate of every 
lanaowner in those districts shall bo valuable or wortldess, and whether millions elinU 
cultivate their paternal fields in comfort and independenoo, or shall toil in pverty, or 
suffer exile; ind in the few cases in which our coUoctors are sued, it may well be doubted 
whetlicr, as matters ore uuW arranged, tliore be any solid reason to autieijrate a better 
judgment fi'om the judge, excepting on grounds that would imply on the part of the 
rovennu functionaries, an entire unfitness for the trust actually confided to them. 

S. Nay, the existii^ plan of separation must act powerfully against tie effidenoy of the 
Adawluts, by depriving them, erq>eda}Iy the higher courts, of the means of acquiring and 
maintaining the informatiou necessary to a just judgment on the mattera which ^y have 
to decide; and it does not less tend to wcahen the oontrol of the superior revenue autho¬ 
rities : for to say nothing of distance, the officers of each department see only one half of 
the sodeties with which they have to deal In every case that occur^ there must be on 
igunrtvnce of a number of particulars that would otherwise be femiliar, or they have to 
obtain a knowledge of tliem through the means of a long and laborious inquiry. 

(!. Bo long, indeed, as England shall govern India on the plan now established by 
Parli.imeut, to which of course we must conform, tire only chance I oonodve of our having 
such an administration aa shall satisfy the just expectations of the people, and as ahaS 
contain within itself those seeds of improvement wMdi must he onltivatcd by their 
co-operation, is to be sought in the oompletest possible unity of purpose tlmmgbout all the 
depiirtments, ami in all tlieir giades, for it is only thus we can hope to maintain t^t 
moral contrel, winch will enalde us safely to delegate to nativta those duties which must 
he oonfidiKl to them, if we would really do jiistieo. Without this, Gk)veniment must, I 
fear, fail either to maintain its own rights, or to protect those of its subjects. It will be 
pcrirctually vacillating lu'tween the two objects, instead of consistently pursuing the course 
by whieb tiiey me best to be combined, and the subordinate ftmetionaries will he frequently 
tlirotvn into a position of liikstUity and counteraction, toiling to effect to-day v^t to¬ 
morrow will lie destioyed: haffled in every scheme that embraces more tlian the adjust- 
Diont of aiimo jKirtial aiidtorojHirary interest; ileprived of all mtams they ought to possess, 
of iuitid]mting or directing tlie constsiiieuces of their acts, all will he fully armed for pur- 
jsises ofmisuluof, no one will have snrtieieot jarwer for protection. In a wnrrl, to disjoin 
the several |m.rtaof government, in a country which is not self-governed,* is like placing the 
dirtereut meitdiers of tlie Isaiy in chaige of different physicums, severally acting with their 
reapisiti ve limbs according to individual theory, witlnait reference to the treatment of other 
lauds, and each holding in his hand the power of destroying life, but helpless to save, from 
tlie blnnders of his brethn'ii. It isjto animate the lileloss &unc with a pluiality of souls. 

7. At this jiresidency at least, our failures may, I think, iniuidy be traced to the want 
of any sulKciently strong connecting luik Iietween the several dojmrtinents; and above all, 
I would deplore the rcunquishmeut by Govei'ument of its proper control over the adhinia- 
tration of civil justico. 

«. Of jKiUce I uoml scarcely speak, hcoauso every one seems to allow that it belongs to 
tlie executive goveniment, Owiugh accidentally, and I think against nil so'md princijJe; 
united iiere witli the administration of civil and eriininal justice. liut even supjiosing our 
judgo,s Binfiucil to their proticr duties, it seems to mo that tlie theory of a complete separa¬ 
tion between the judicial and executive authority, if elsewhere sound, is here misplaced 
Tlie judicial is tlio chief branch of the executive oihninistration. Though in free coimtries it 
may liclong to the jieoplo, in a detqiotisui it must Iwhingto the ruler or his delegates; and 
to put Jndg.)s arbitrarily over the peojde, whom the people cannot control, and to leave 
tliem uiraiiitroUed, is to ahimdon tlio most sscred duty of BUjireme power; Oovomment, 
tliereforo, by reliiiquisliiug wholly the judicial functions to inlcrior i^nts, must, 1 thinlq 
alienate its subject directly, by the denial uf a hearing to the iiyured, and indirectly by 
encouraging mal-administration. 

9. Our plan must, T imagine, bo utterly incompatible witli every notion of government 
which a native of the countir can be existed to entertain. To-ilay he finds to lus cost 
tiiat the revenue authorities have vast and almost nneontrolled power,they are the masters 
of his destiny: to-morrow he is told they can do nothing to socm'c for him, fiwm the 
meanest retainer of the eourt, the pnqiorty tli^ created, after a long and anxious pumiit 
of justice he may have estahiisliea, hy a practical decituon, his right to his patrimonial 
• village. But Uic tribunal which has av^h-d him jwsscssion, can do nothing to maintain 
it against the invasion of tlie assessor. He looksin vain for that eomjileteness of function 
wliieli naturally enters into his idea of a ruler; the suliordination of mnks he would under¬ 
stand; ho might comprehend•fjie delogation of powers subject to special restrictions; 

but 


* This condition must nlways be kept in mfml becausn the self-government of the people will 
introdiioe entirely new principles of action; and in mniataining what may seem rather arbitraiy do^ 
trines, I beg to be understood os urging them only under the syitem by which aQ public funeUonariM 
are arbitrarily appointad by the Qorenuneiit, not *i advocating the continnanca of iueb a ayatem. 
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but & division trf authority, which leaves the country without a master, a dolegation of 

power which steips Government its suproiuacy, or leaves it supreme only when op|>osed III. 

to its subjects, must paw his powers uf iiuagioation, and we cannot wonder if he be reftucod ■■■■n . 

to the alternative of charging his rulers with indificronce to tho prayers of the people, or (W*) Minute of 

of referring to destiny the good and evil thcjy 1>eMtow. Practically, the intivii^reuce Mackensio, 

necessary to maintain ou the irart of Government a cx>ntrol over* ite judicial as w^l as tlio * _ 

revenue officers, would not be found burtbensome; Jess s*) probably than tho frequent * October 1830. 

interposition in individual caecs which is actually excreted in the revenue dopariment, 

and of which ■tiic occasions would be rum* if there was unity of action in tlio different 

branches: for real control is not exorcised through a busy intermeddling with tho details 

of individual cases, and tlie efficieniy of a ruler is to Ik) measured not by what ho doe«^ 

but by what he causes to be done. 

10. It may be worth remarking, that while under the Cornwallis sclieme, tho RUprome 
judidid as well as supreme revenue authority remained with tho Government, tho Hiqiaiatipn 
of the inffirior authoiiUea under the rules 1793, was not made until the pcr{)ottial settle¬ 
ment was concluded ; the same princijile was followed in Benares. Tim terms used by Lord 
(^mwalliB show his beli^ (well or ill-ffiuuded is a];>art from tlio prtwent question) that the 
right of the great body of the people had Ihjou ascertained and recorded, and that ho i-cliod 
U}M>n the courts for maintaining what won so i^cordod under tho charges incident to the 
ordinary oocuxronces fiiad tiiinsaetions of private life, not us dt instruments to meet tho 
exigencies of an unsettled countiy, and to bring into order tho ebaos there existing. Ho 
never thought of havujg Re})arato authorities for the adjustment of matters i‘oqu iring adj ust- 
meat daring tlio progress of a settlement \ and otter oil he rworvod, as above notii'ed, tlio 
supreme appellate jmisiliction to tho Governor-general in Council, Those, conRequently, 
who appeal to him and to his systetn os proKcribing the se^iarutioii of Oovcrnnicnt Iront its 
judicial servants, and of juiltcial from revenue functions, jicnding temporary scttleimaits, 

^angely overlook the real facts of the case. Whatever weight be given to his authority, 
it is plain, that, to say the least, his mcasui'es imply nothing in favour of a scjiarat ion of 
departments, in places wherein no pennaneut settlemont has been niiule. This distluction 
it seems to be very iuiportimt to keep clearly in view; for in the districts permanently 
settled, our executive revenue offict'rs hav'e so little ^lowcr oi' ioilucnce, that uu)o.ss vre wi'.ro 
to make an entire change in the s 3 rBtem of iiuinagcmcut, we iJCi‘d scarcely hnik wiili much 
anxiety to the means of controlling them. The vstahlishmcnb of a good poliixs, and i ho 
due admimsCratlou of criminal and civil justice, (the latter slioiild seciiro the rights of the 
state not less than ihoso of individuals,) are in siu-h districts tlie objects of parauiount 
ijnp< a'taneo; and while tho iMvonucmanagiMnenbof the count ly is left to thcisi'tiiindars. and 
our cf»lh»ctors liavc merely to do vfiili names and ligures, the qiiertion of om]>)(»yiug them 
in judicial duties nmy 1)0 made to rest cliietly on tlie mere question of economy and tho 
qualification of judicial officers. In so far as the reveuiu) dtqK'irtuuoit is coucc rued, the 
principle of the {iermanout zomimlnry stitt.lcimmt wciii'> to bo quicscouco, and upon that 
principle (1 do not of cuurRt* mean to defend it.) our eoUectc‘is ought apparently to have 
but little to do, it'not requianl to meddle with maitei*B in which ilu-y eamiot usefully 
iuterfore j and the means of controlling thmn should be pvojH>rtionately simph*; they may 
indeed be oUen mlvantagcoufely employed as rnagistrales, }u» vniious other classes jiiight 
proliablybe; but tho reason williH', not that their ivvcune and magisterial duties have 
anything in common, but that Uie former arc not sulUcit'iit to occupy their time, ruder 

such circunmtaruHJs, if Govemmeiit iimiutain its i>lnce, a seiKiratiou in tho sul-v. .vo 

auUiorities need bo little object'd to, if it Ik*, not found oih'u to objection on ihe scoie of 
ex|)enHe ; and if the plan of seiiand-ion were inaintabied, the jdiice of souk- of our coJIcctoiis 
might be tilled by well paid natives. In unsettled ilistric^ts. or iu districts in M ldch a rcguhir 
settlement brings tlie collector in communication with the body of the jx^ople. tie* case is, 
as I have already said, altogether ditfemit; them it seems to be of very gii*ab iinportniiw 
tiiiat tho management of the revenue and police sliould be in the same hands, and it is 
Bcaroely less to be danred that tiic conttol of revenue aflaii s, and tlie administitdiou of civil 
justioo, in ao fw as concerns landed projiert}', tdioold l )0 clo»,dy coimei^ted. By not exeri'ising 
revenue powers, the magistratiw must iidinijuisii the means of acquiring tlio most s-abiable 
information whidi such officers can possc^ss: they are dojirivoil of almost the only iiu'ans 
through which they can exoivise a really ctfoctivc control over their native officers, mid of all 
classos not avowe<l plunderers; tliese are tlio men whom it in most nccessaiy to watch ; tor 
under a dt'spotic govemmeut, the grand dilficalty must always lie to pn^teot tin* js'oplo 
against the tiublic officers, and CRpecudly against acts done under cover of law, which none 
but their official superiors, acting witli tlie inHuence and diRcretionary authority that, sub¬ 
ordination implies, can ml^uatmy check It is thus only that the want of Uiat eln^c to 
mal-admiiustration which is elsewhere applied by public o]iinion, can bo (though impcricct ly) , 
supplied; and the i>rotoction afforded by tribimfus bound by strict laws, nud authorizi il lo 
interfere only upon full legal proof and with tqKxjilic acjts distinctly jirolubitcd, must U' very 
imiicrfcct. The above couHidcrotion may seem to induce thejionclusion, that in the unsettled 
oountricB thoio ^ould be no separation of powers whatsoever, and that all «dlU‘ci-H,in tlieir 
several gradarions of function, should have authority in tdl depaj-tments; and to this 
conclusion I should cmrtalnly assent in its appUciilion to inwr and tliinly peopled tracts, 
where little is wanting to ensure the prospei'ity of the country' but ttie protection of a good 
police and light and equal taxation. In other places tlie duties of civil mid criminal judges 
are so impurtent and laborious as to moke the sejiarate apiwintineut of suidi «u t)/Kwr a 
matter of necessity, or at least of urgent expediency, on grounds to which X shall horcfiftor 
have occasion to advert^ and under su(ffi drcomstauces, without denying tho advantages of 
( 446 .) 12 
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m uiiion of powers, wo most yield to preponderating reasons, endeavonring to prevent the 
111. roiecliief of dtHunion hy placing the judges and collectors under a common snpenor, and hy 

— sudj a training ofthcfV>nuer «s may secure their possessing an intimate and practical 

Calcutta Civil Imowledgc of tho duties of the latter. 

FinancoCoiDmitieo. But though tlie propriety of having separate judgw, I am clear tliat the 

office of inngistmte hhould in all unsettled dlstiiets be united with that of collector. Wlioro 
districts ai'c too lingo or too iM>pulouH for the collector and inogistmto really to do the 
businofls, or rntliei* to Wic tlmt it is pn>purly done (details must I'OHt with subordinates), 
they sljould In* divided, not tlu^ functions sepanitcd.* For among n people little advanced 
in civiliiiaUoi), inuch divided among tlioinselves, altogotlier strange to uh, with 7to means of 
OsprcKsIng the general sentimeui in regaid to iliu acts of public officem, distance of place 
and tlie want of jTGTsonal obscnTitioii arc luirs to tlie ascertainment of tniUi, in a degree not 
known countries inhabited by ))eoplo highly ci^^lized and fine, and governed by men 
of tlie mmc <irigln, religion, and geniual liabits, since in the latter case the expression of the 
puhlic^ voi(‘e will gcuciuUy anticipate tho cmnidaiutH of individuals and tho inquisition of tlie 
niJcr ; and csvidence, writhni and oral, may bo largely substituted for porsonal oliservaidon, 
wdth littlo risk of error. Uniting the offices of magistrati* and collector, wc should on 
similar grounds combine iliose of thannalulars and telisildars in all the unsettled districts; 
and for such an annugoment there is the further reason, that in this way mdy can we, 
without a large additiou to tho public charges, Imvo men adequately paid at the head of 
tho ]K)lieo OHtahlishmouJs in (he inb'riop, or bring duly inhi ]»Iay the village or iTarishionaiy 
institutions it is ho imjioriant to maintain. I Iteiieve it to be quite a mistake to imagine 
that tbo tohsilcbirs and thannalnhirK are of any use in cht'cking each other; on the coutmry, 
I believe* the j»eaple certainly suHcr by huA'ing two mastoi'S, and one of those, with vast 
power, so miseralily l^aid, that ho must ol'noeowsity l>o con*U])t. Tho abuses that oocutrod 
within some of tho westorn district's in tho few years following their acixuisition, may be 
easily tmoiMl tf> other causes than tho union of polifXi and revenue duties; and tho exjie- 
rionce of Madras, I understniid to ht* decidedly fiivimrahlc to tliat ineasun.*. 

12. In tho. lower i»roviu(*cw there are few n'vcnm* <Uitio.‘? that coiihl be given to the jiolioe 
officers, UTiloss the SKuniiulars or their servants could ho cinpl<»ye<l in that dojuirtment. 
Something might possibly be done in tho wvnral bnmohcH of iuiH<vllaneoUH I'cveniio: but 
Govo.nmiont must, I anjirobcmUHs pivjamsl to iiicm- a eouhlderable oxjhjusc in placing t4jo 
tbaunnlnlnrs on a pmjier footing: tlje ol'Joct is well worth a consi<le?nhle prioti. Nothing 
indeed cjuiM Iw a givatiT bU's-sing to tlie country than to imjirovtj tho charaeU'r, hy raising 
the condition, of tho mvtive polioe offii ors; and I much rt'gret being cimqMillod, from the 
want of informatiou, to roKnquihli all thougbts t»f suggo.siing any HjiecilioaiTaugement. In 
such a cast!, osjieeinUy, accurat<» googwpbioal and statistical iiilbrmation is iudispcnsaUc, 
and this not being aiUiiiinhle, we can only submit the mutter generally for considomtiou; 
with the remark, that in jii-oportioii as tlierc may bo np]irehcndcd the want of iiinds ibr 
the duo payment of liio iiatiA e officers, must Unjn* aintu* a more urgent Tiecisssity of avoiding 
tlic employment of Eui* 0 ])oan functionaries in any sitiiatiouiu winch tlicynre not required. 

13. I shall not now go into tho question of village or piirisli jndico, to do justice to M'hieh 
it would be ncceasaiy to oxaiuiue separately tho circimistancos, ami iiistilulioim ofoacli 
district; but 1 cannot help expivssing my conviction, that in many of the districts <»f this 
presidency, if not in every one, a great impiwoment might bo olfccted, if wo, w*»uld only 
give the }>coj»lc credit for coxnnmii Hcnsein the nmnagonii‘iitofth<‘irowii oxmeemH, and learn 
toesbicmourownpJnnsundmi'niigeiuoiitshi proportion as tin y i^msist with their institutions. 
Of the stranger choktHlius fniqiiontly imjKisod upon Milages, the least (/ftenriM* me, 1 
believe, ilnjse aWio merely occjusiim n nmllcxs ex]«ais(% and the old ollicei's am almost 
certainly Ihrowu out of their pi*opor place, uhen they are made to look to the olHcers of 
Oovemment, instead of being responsible to their natural superiors, tlie heads of villain. 1 
can conceive indeed noUiing moiv irritating to tho high spirited men who compose many 
oftho villi^ eomniimities of the west, than the iiisoleid. domination of jioHoe establidi- 
ments, .icting midcr niagistnvtes often exiually ignorant and cawiless of tin* character and 
condition of t-hc jiftoplo they govern, generally deliarred from all that 111101*000180 wLidi 
would Ijogct knowledg(i and Idudness, and mii’sed in tlio habits Incident a pei^iciual 
dealing with fiuud and violence. Tf the cause of the jieople lx* the main object ofpi-cvcnliiig 
crime, 1 InUtve we Live iailed essentially, however succcttsffil we have been in ehecklng 
tliomoTO violent offienccjs; and it seems indeed too plain for argument, tliat without tlie 
goodwill and co*<qioration of the community, tho native police must, under tho most active 
nmgistratc, l>o an evil, secoml imly to th(5 criwo it prevents or brings to jiunishment. That 
it may be effieioiit, witliout being tyraimieaJ, it must lie mode to rest upou the people, 
and auialganuvte with fheir other institutions: economy points the suiik* way, especially if 
we look not. merely to wliat tho Oovemment disburses, but to w’hat the people jiay, and all 

** tho above objects would, J tliink, agreeably promoted if, us at Mtulros and Bombay, 
the revenue and police were eoiubine<1 in all tlioir grmlos. It seems to lie exjiediont tlint 
the magistrate wlio lias Uio police under him should lie tlie officer to commit for offences 
requiring to be prosecuted by Government 01 * on liehalfof the oojnniuuity,for he only can fully 
coxamand the means of catching the c]u«» of,jevidence, and with district jud^ to iiy imdi 
cases, the inconvenience felt by judges of chreoit, when there is any want of wire or akill in 

making 

* This would impl^ a negatire upoo toocateniiro a delegation bjr the magistrate and ocdloctor, of 
dttty to Ills assistant, joet as much os upon the express M^aration of the offices of law. 
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making oommitments will be in a gwjator measure avoid<^ But a good many cases witJi — —n . m i 
which our magistrates now trouble themselves might apparently, wi^ much advantage, bo HI. 
left uimoticed, unloss lm>u^ht forwaitl by private prosecutors, and they ehould apj»ly not to 
thfl luacistiut^ but to the judges. On grounds to which I shall hereafter advert, it hecinst>o of 

be advisable that the judicitd powers of magistrates slmuld be restricted within nanow Mackeneie, 
limits, and there appear to bo stronger nawons why the native police, or revenue ollicers, , 1830 

should not have any such powers given to tliem. Of course the objections will not apply 
to their beiiig employed os administmtive oflivers of the courts, or in causing the settlement 
by arbiiuution of matters connected with revenue or iiolice, which ore to behest ofljusted in 
that way. I should tliinlc, thei'efore, tlmt when the jndiciniy establlsluncnts, Euroiiean and 
Native, are once fivirly established, and the revenue settlemcjlt of the country concluded, 
the magistrates and collectors, with then’ subordinates, ought almost entirely to cease from 
the exeroisti of judicial functions, excepting inquiries tou<;limg their own servantH. Wlicthcr, 
however, this be done or not, it will be wiually nticessiuy to adjust tbo limitH of tlie collcc- 
^torahijis and magistnun(‘s so tus to obviate any acrious d<dny in a rcfei*encc to them, in what¬ 
ever quarter of their districts they may bi‘, and v e must, in this casiv give iviotc weight to 
the circuTiiHi^ce of distance tliau in settling the jurisdiction of judges lixi'dly stationed, 
and rarely, if ever, required to act oh an emergency. TIjc Jiabits of the people, too, as they 
may be lawless or orderly, Uiust bo attended to: and it will th(*nco luj iietH'ssary, in some 
places, to provide tM‘j>ara.U*ly forpjuiicular tracts of mojxi liniiiorl extent and populatu.n than 
will j^ify the a]»pointiu(‘ntuf a full nuigistrate and eolloctor; but though tliebuh-wiiU'ctors 
and joint mogistnites to be employed in such cjisoh should b«* otiiiors of considerable standing 
and experionee, and fully cajtable of acting fu* Ihenmolvc.-f on nil ordinary occasions, they 
ought nevertheless to Ijc distinctly subordinate, each of tlu rn (o some magistrate jmd col¬ 
lector, and shonld Ijc iv(iuived to oln-y any <ii\lei’S the latter may see lit lo issue, aral this 
without any ntUaiipl fonmilly to dehne their ivlalise powers. In such n cast' it scoius 
suflicient to say, that the iiifevior may do whaitivcr the superior may do, when not olla r a ise 
instrucit^d : that the latter may or may not interfere, ay he jiidgi's lujst, for the good of t he 
district, ami that his iTiterfcreuce shall at once superseiU; the power, mid remove tin- n spou- 
sibility of the foniMT; all poi’sous, lion rver, in all ranks and d<*parlm(‘nt'> bi ing < xpi (ted to 
ro|>ort glaring wrojigsoj-iniaehiefs to the ,iutl)'*rUy vvliicli has the means of redn-.^s. Deputies 
were appointed (and they will apparently be ui-cessiiry atafeu plncvKwhcu 11 k d«*(ailbusiuess 
oftheSudderstathm is jieciilmvly heavy; 1 sup)K)S(‘ b»aet iuimnK'diale eommmiiftition with 
their principal, in duties sp»*eilically prcscrilied by him. It will g«'noraIly bi‘ nceoswuy^ or 
pitvper that/ tlio iirngistnites ,»iid et>l!e»*tors, and sub-ro)lectors and Joint-JiugisIrates, should 
have head aswistants of some j’vai's.standing.wlunnnv be imohjeel iouubly emphiyed in tin* 

(vmduet of much busiuesH umler their direcihuis, otlleial an*! imoliieinl,and who may supply 
their place oiHiisiounlly ,at theSmhler stations. But of all assistance that can W given to 
the collectors and magi-'trati'M, by fur Iho )uost imiMntant is tliat of guotl native oHici-r', 
adequately' paid, and lield toa distinct res])(insibility for lhe<lnties eiitrusre<l to them. Thes 
old Oewan system of Bejigal failc«i. because (lie fimclions of tlion* .»ilu-,'is and their 
resjumaibility were very ill dttined, and bes'ause.they were inadequately jiaid. to s",y notldng 
of the pereonnl (piuIUieations of many of the eollectors. Hut the existing system, which 
would make factotums of the Euro|M’an olficei*:^, JK'ems toi'cnder faihu’e inevitable. lu»NW»\ev 
well qualified they may bi‘, eiuis'it neits-xsanly n.*mloi*s them tiie tot*ls of tlieir irrt'«iKin,4bl'* 
and luiscrebly* paid sulKmliiiab's, by tlirewing upon thi'ni tlie ncivssity ofmisldlmg with 
cniUeHS di’tails wliich they can never ri'allj' iiuisUt, an<l depriving them of the hdsure and 
the means of cxcrclKing that general clurk ami control which propm-Iy belong to ihcm. 

It would bo out of plare to luhu'ge on die abominable tyranny of sysbmmtle.dlj' he.-ping 
in a state of degrmiation the laitire. bmly of our native public sonants, <»r tm t Jic imvmsistcney 
of protending to dcidorc their want ol’niund worth, and yet .stiulimisl v placing Ihem in a 
poKiUoTi in wliieh honesty wouhl lu^ a luimele. But tho luiuaical absunlily is even greater; 
the men in wliom wo profm not to confide, rnnst. in fact, be largady f nt .ted, or all business 
would be at a stand; and being trustetl, ■without confi<leuee., without res|icct, witluna 
distiuct responsibility, and without omolument, their temptation, and thc[io\ver of abusing 
the trust, ai*e multiplied tenfold. The lM*st men of our sevvimi areilULsciaupelledto %\astc 
thedr lives In jHjtty details, and iu fighting against tlie effects of a system whieb maUei 
rogues of all below them, instead of contrelliiig and dirts-ling the ■tt'ornlerful talent we 
could cheaply command; and inferior jnen are hdt in tlm hands of undolmgs, who.?e 
talents, whou tJiey poRscs,s them, Government having refused to jiurcliosc or reward, an* 
naturally tuiiicil to the ac<]uisition of illicit gains, and who may sofclj puitue such objecUs 
under the name of their luaatev. relieved from all resjionfdbility to their coniinnn suiicriov. 

The labour of ilic fvuTnor are thus tlm^wn away upon I'ompsvratlvc trifles, and the lifter 
are more sundy and comjiletidy matte iho pupinits of thosi^ they si'ciu to diit'ct. It is iiot, 
perliaps neccfiaary to say much on this head, because the tide of opinion, both hero and at 
Jionio, is clearly in favour of the more extensive empiojunent of natives in idtuatious of fcmat 
Mid omolument, and because at Madras an example luw becii act which Bengal can w’fuecly 
fail soon to follow. But ihongU the theory be atlmitted,Hh© pnictice is not, I ftwir, likely 
to find ftvour, sinco it will, of course, naturally abridge a very desirable jiatron.age. Tliere- 
fore must wo again and agaui rejieat, tliat the jirnctical application of the ].>riDciple is quite 
indispensable to any real of economy; and to arguments against the rcilnetion of 

the Civil Service, munded on the results of the present tystetn, it must be suiEuicut to 
olwerye, that Ui« admission of natives to their fair idiaro in the admiuktmtion of the 
country, will produce a state of thiiqjs to which such arguments must be utterly iiiappli- 
oftbla The situation of the BriUsh oiEoer, indeed, will be changed, and not lees for the 
CHS.) t 8 Iwtter 
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better thna tl^t of the nivtiye j and hence possibly aii objection, because it will (I have 
Illy already heard it urged) be impossible, with imy &oe, to find em^ojment for all who now 
I. ■!■ ^ are employed ill aitoationsnominnlly of little importoJioe, But if the Government iliink 

reoBoname to mnintain a b#ul system, in order to provide for inoffioient civil servants at 
PmaaaeCommittoo, ^ yg^ waste of the public resources, aud at a great risk of much ndNobief to the commu¬ 
nity i it is for them to vludioat^ not for us to offopty a poU^ that seems to us at variance 
with senao and Justice. 

14. The Dooosaary inorenso in the allowances of the sUeristodars may, in a great ineosuro, 
or wholly, lie provided for by a modiiioation in the allowances of the tebsUdars, and by the 
reduction of establishments that^wiil no longer be necessary when the plan wo propo:<«; is 
adopted. 

15. We then come to the question, wliat authority shall be }mt over the magistrates sod 
collectors ? and on this jKiiiit I should say that the magistrates and collectors of districts 
s^uld eoriainly be placed under a superior capable of iiiterpoalug promptly and decidedly, 
whether it bo to correct cri'or, to redress injuries, or to atimuh^to to exertion. It wiU 
novm^, I think, do to subject fonctiunories necessarily vtsted with large discretionary and 
summary powers, to superiors who can only interfere after a long judicial inquiiy. For 
the security of the people, tlie functions of the directit^ and remedial authority must bear 
a close relation to &oko of the executive, whoso rapid couiso in the odministmtion of 
oifairs, admitting of no delay, can nevei' he overtaken by the alow progress of an olabccrate 
investigation. Hence, 1 conclude that the directing and remedial power must be vested 
in some one or more baviug a moderate sjibore of jurisdiction, if we would jirutcot the 
people &om the mistakes and injustices of the collectors and magistrates, for the beat men 
must, in the hnate and oxcitomeiit of executive iiolice duty, frequently mistake, and some¬ 
times lie carried lieyond the sti'iet ItounUs of justice ; aud in the Revenue department 
proximity seoms, if anything, 1)0 more necessa^, because the acts of collectors touch 
more extensively the bulk of the community, and that ]iart of it wltiofa can least easily 
overcome the obstacles of diatanee and delay. It has been one of tlie mischiefs of our 
system tliat while it has disjoined fonctions differing chiefly in name, it has uimecessarily 
joined tc^ther, under the same authority, r^ons and communities widely distant firum 
each other, differing in almost everything that mn distinguish iiationa The one evil, 
indeed, flows &om tlie other; since, with a given establishment, the spliere of authority 
must be locally extended in proportion as functions are separated. 

16. It is a more tniiMm to state that the csorciw* of authorily without knowledge (and 
know ledge minute in proportion os the authority may extend to details) must be iiugatoty 
or mischievous; now the directing mid reniiMiia) authority phmed over magistrates and 
eoliectors must go greatly into details, and it must mainly dc[iund upon the people for a 
knowledge of tlicir rights aud claims. It follows, that if that authority would really give 
the j)eo])Tc fair play, there must be easiness ot'awess, or the immns of retidy communication, 
independently of the pai ty wlioso errors arc to be corret'ted, and tlie wrongs done by him 
Todi’cssed. Excessive extent of Jurisdictiou is, thoreibi'e, fatal to the cliieiencyof him whois 
placed immediately over ilte extamtive revenue and magisterial utticers, in the multitude of 
matters that turn upon ]>oiut^ of lociil inrormatiou. The evil will of course beaggravnted in 
propoHion os ilghfo and institutions aro various, since it must bo pro|Mirtionately dillUnilt 
to rcop^ion by analogy from what is near to wliat is di‘:tant, and fi*om what is known to what 
is unknown ; and t<» gain the ne<?e»Hary knowledge in imlividujil cases without prqiaratoiy 
information touching iioiwiis and things in the same niid analogous sitaations, w'lll generally 
involve a delay fatal to the pur]w)se of its acquisition, f>uy nothing of the likelihood of 
our ofHcers shrinking from the labour. In some cases too it must bo expected that there 
will not only bo wanting aullhsiunt knowledge, but that vanity and the uupatimice of igno¬ 
rance, and of the reputation of ignorance, will suggest false ded tK'tions from fanciful pvniisos. 

17. On eveiy ground, therefor*', it Hecins luo that the Jurisdiction (»f the authority 
immediately al^ve the magistrates and collectors, sliould lx* limited to a moderate number 
of districts, and those districts resembling each other as nearly as may he in the phymcal 
and moral phenomena they present. I have already explained why tho same authori^ 
shoahl have riie control both of the ])olicc and revenue. Nothing indeed can well he more 
nnreasonahle tlion t*) ilisjoin in tiio siqsrior wlint is unites! in the inferior authority, 
tliereby subjecting the latter to two masters, and affording him a ready moans of sotting 
both at defiance, by evading in one capacity any distasteful directions he may receive in 
another. 1 have Jmd occ.iaion chicwhere to observe the inconvtuiience resulting from tins 
cause in the case of our joint mn^shrates and sub-coUcctors; and from the Madras and 
liomliay corrc8])ondonco, 1 .should infer that the judicial men tbei'c have cxjimieimed aome- 
tliing similar in their lovenue iKilioe. 

18. The Cmumisaioner uf Revenue nod Police riiould not, I think, ho clog^d with any 

of the ordlniuy details of a coUect<ar*s and inagistniie's ofoce ; for if he be, it must be 
expected that Ids own innnediaio executive duties will Imvea disjiroportionateimportruice 
in his eyes, so that he will not exercise an adocpiate or unbiassed control o-ver his subor- 
lUnates; and in regard to the tract under his immediate management, there will be wanting 
the pMper oluiiu of graduated authority. How for he should exerdse any, and wlmt judi(^ 
authority, especially in cnaea relating to land, its rent and produce, st^ema to be a question of 
some difo^lty; in so far us such authority may bo left witli the collectors and magistrates, 
tho Gommiwdoner’spowertt should, 1 iliink, oertamly extend, and thomunerous cases which it» 
advantageous to liave decided on the iqxit in the course o£ settling the government revenue 
will fall within tlus jrinciple; so also in regard to Gjs punishment of the official misoonduot 
of ijiia aiotive offioen under hl^ and tho ro&ao of 'mxoogfi sustamed from ; indlviduala 

ooo^pUBiog 
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oomplaimn^ of such wrongs havtng still access to judge if diasatisfiecl But the exatcise 
by tbe odnunistrative and directive revenue and polioe officears of judicial powera, properly 
so called, excepting in tbe case of tlieir official suoordiiiateH, seems to be against principle : 
it must bo defended, therefore, on apecial grounds, and should not lx* extended or c< >i>tmue(i 
beyond the spaee or time within wliich buch grounds may be found to exist. I^ie principle 
appears to have been greatly viohite<l by the law which gives our mogistmtw very large 
di^i'ction in detennirung tJ\c question of iKSjsession, and is perhaps equally infringed in 
other cases, wherein summary derisitmR (often exliibiting all tlie iniperfeotinn, without any 
(^rite speed the name imijorts) an? substituted for the cajvful judgments of adequate and 
well ordenKl judiciat eBtablishmeiitH; njKm aucjh an establishment we mftsi of coui-so ulti¬ 
mately rest the rights of the jieople; and 1 would tlujrefore reganl all the judicial poweiu 
iliat may be given to magistmtes, collectois, or coiiiuiissioners, as aoddentaTond temporary 
only; but copi^ of all decrees n^mxling landed pmperty ought, in the unsettled districts 
at least, to l>e sent to the coiniiiissiouer, who should be antborized to certify to tbe Sudder 
Oourt for revision any tliat may appear to him to involve erronmus or ml^iievous prin¬ 
ciples ; and it will of course bo competent to the suptarior (KmtroliiAg authority to muploy 
the agency of the district judges in pntsecutiiig inquiry into any matters, judicial or revenue, 
whenever they may deem it advisable t«» do so. Possibly, too, it may ^ thought to bo 
advisable that the commissioner of rovenue aud })o1ico sliould, imtil a properjury system 
can be or^;anised, be cmploycMl conjointly with the criminal ju^lgc, in hohling a sessions 
for the tiial of i»erw)ns cluirged with the more serious odenccs, or of Buropeons, Theso 
ai*3 |)oints tliat will have to Iks <letermined in a ^reat degree by local and tein],>orary con- 
i*idemtionB; and thev need not, I Ihink, lio decided befow settling the genera! scheme of 
Ctitablishmeni; on the contmty, it ts. T conceive, a recommendation to tliat scheme, that 

aihnita of such a vsirioty in its ajsplication. 

19. Above* the officers who exercise the dii’ecting and remofliai poyree, there must be an 
authority of gt'ueral control for the purpose of maintaining general princijdea, and of watdi- 
ing and rej>orting ujKin general results. For this fuuposc the same minuteness of infor¬ 
mation as is requijxil in the directing and reuied* ’’ authority, is not of course necessary, 
nor is the delay incident to a lengthened inrestigjition of particidarB (when that may l>e 
callerl for) liKoly to be attonued with Uk* «imc Iwid i^ffeets, supposing only tlwvt th(j intcr- 
minlinh' '■•ffioei'S arc fit for thi* duties ,»'sisrue»l to them; and how far authtirity in 
question shall be exorcn'ie^* d'rc" lly 1 ) 3 ? the govominont of the C(»untry, or tlirough the 
instrument.alit 3 ' of iKmrds 'u- > issloDer., roportorK or scfrettiries. ought pitqicrfy to dejvnd 
on the oxtont of its other «uti‘ TIk‘ ultiTnatceontrol timsi of couise rest with (lovem- 
nient. an<l it may porlaqif. be thought that when it iXMjuires tht' intoiwention ofluiy distinct 
authority for the purx •« d»ovc m.mfioiiod, it a proof that its sphere* of dominion Is too 
extensive, and that HL.rjht bo roHtricti'd wtJior than an iiitennediate c1«sh offunotionaries 
mnintoined It. is ib*vi<ni from my present purpow to enter on a full <lisca88ion of this 

; I shall (mlv, theietore, reuwrk that I otmsidcr the retention by (•‘oveminontofthe 
iir*»r»“»liate contnd over oil dejnutmonts t<» be doclih**ny advantagf‘ous, when obherbusiness 
of more imporUince or urgency «lh»w» it. i*<«dJ3’ t-o oxerc'ric the tunidion: and that where 
the intervention ofunothw authority of control is unavoidable, such anUioril it's should l»e 
re«juire<l to net in the closest possible c«>nnnniiicatiou writh the (lovemment. In the lleveuuo 
and Police tiejMirtmerit, it does not socm to l»c m'cesHar 3 ' to dt'fine very jute-uratefy the 
powcix of the controlling authorities, and the qu^iiou what way they shall IteconstituiiMl 
W'hun s(‘j)arate fr««n the (Joveriiment, is om5 which will be bettisr examint'd after wc have 
oonsideivd the establishmcnis r<5f|iiired to be entertained for the other great branch of the 
civil administration of the countr 3 ' i viz., that which provides for the decision of (juestiona 
of civil riglit between man .and man, or l)etween individuals ami (lovemnamt, and for the 
decision of cases of criminal justice, wherein any indmdtial or (Government, or its officers, 
on behalf of the coniramiity, demand the punishment of an alleged ofiender. 

20. Thefanctionsofthech'ilandcriminaljudgi^mayofcourEM'bekepidistinct But the 
reasons for uniting them, tho8<5 especially of economy and con venienee,8eem,in respect to tlio 
European establi^yient at least, to be v^eiy strong; and there is clearly no incomjiatibility of 
the one with the otiicr. The case isvery diliereiit when we cumu to nuite the dutu's of a judge 
with the oxecutive cluirge of the police or the collection of the rovonue.* For when the^ axe 
given to one officer, there must always be great danger lest the deliberative will give way 
to the executive, unless both bo very ligh^ since the pressur<> of the one is instant, the 
other will always be or seem to bo guseoptiblo of |ywt}>oi)emcnt; the one will appear easy 
because the items of it may often l>o summarily ^>osetl of; the other will seem to l>o 
burthensome, bccamio requiring more continuous thought; himce it is generally allowut! that 
in our B«gulution prt)vjnces ^at advnntsgo attends tiie relieving of the zillah judges from 
magisteriid dutiea The two fimetion.s, so for as concerns tlie rivil court, have indeed nothing 
in common, and in tlic criminal department, the power of judgef, united witii the chaige m 

the 


* I do not now lay stress upon the notion that the courts can lie very useful in protecting fiie 
people against the rovenue authorities' for reasons above explained ^ but of courso I would rcgaM ail 
systems which do not rest the rights of the people upon courts of jastloe u tamj^niry merely. 

f In some eases summary punishment may benecossaiy to tbo go^ order of society, tiiough involv¬ 
ing the risk of injusilee. In others, thhi risk maf be small or may eountcrhalanocd by the advance 
of prompt decirion, and ffie questkm what offences shell ho punishable by tho magistrate^ and subject 
to what control, wlH require aeparate consideration, with full advertence to the penal Uw. But it is 
impossible to glance over the Bengd code without being slrudk by tbe great extent of penal jurisdio- 
tloA has hosn given to ew magistrates since foe time of Lord Corswallii^ and one is forosd 
(4M|) i 4 to 
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better thna that of Sie native; anti hence possibly an objection, because it wiU (I have 
ni, already heard it urged) 1)0 im|) 0 »nl>I<^ with any face, to find em^yment fi>r oU who now 
are employed in situations nominally of littlo importanoe. But n tho Qovemm^t think 
Calet^ CiyU reasonable to maintain a bad system, in ordej* to provide for inefficient civil servants at 
^ waste of the public rosources, and at a great risk of muoii uuschief to tiie commu¬ 
nity ; it la ibr thorn to viudicato> not for us to odopti a policy that seems to ua at varionoe 
with sense and justice. 

14. The nooofflniy increase in tJie allowances of tlio sherlstadars may, ina great meaaure, 
or wholly, be provided for by a modihcatioii in the allowances of the tehaild^, and by the 
reduetdou of eatabliabmimiu that will no longer be necessary when the plan wo isropor'' is 
adopted 

15. We then come to the qn^ion, what authority shall Ite put over the inagistratehi.ud 
eoUcctors ? and on this point I should say that tlto lu^istrubes and collectors of districts 
<^ould ceriuinly be placed under a superior capable of iut 0 r|)osing promptly and decidedly, 
whether it be to oorrcct error, to rearcss injuries, or to stimulate to exertion It will 
never, I think, do to subject dictionaries necessarily vested with Imge discrotionary and 
summary powers, to supehurs who con only interfere after a long judicial inquiry. For 
the security of the peojue, the funotions of directing and remedd authority must bear 
a dose relation to those of the executive, wb(»o rapid course in the administration of 
adairs, admitting of no delay, can never be overtaken by the slow progi’esa of an olal>orate 
investigntiou. Ilenec, 1 conclude that the directing and remedial power must be y^iod 
in some one or more Imviiig a moderate ^ere of jurisdiction, if we would protect the 
people from the mistakes and injustices of tho coUectuiu and magistrates, for the best men 
must, in the haste and exeitement of executive police duty, frequently mistitke, and soihe- 
times be carried beyond tho strict Itounds of justice ; imd in the Bevenue departmaut 
proximity seems, if anything, t<» be more necessary, because tho acts of collectors touch 
more extensively the bulk of the community, and that part of it which can least easily 
overcome the orotedes of distance and dday. It has been one of the mischiefs of our 
astern that while it has dhqoincd functions diflTering duefty in name, it has uniiccessarily 
joined together, under the sam<! authority, regions and rommunitles widely distant from 
each other, diflering in almost everytliing that distinguish naiiona The one evil, 
indeed, Hows from the otliev; since, with a given osiablislunent. the sphere of nutbori^ 
must bo locally extended in proportion as functioim aro seitamted. 

16. It is a mere truism to state tliat the exercist? of authority w'itliout knowledge (and 

knowledge minute in proportion ns the authority may extend to details) must be nugatory 
or mischievous; now thiMlirccting and remedial anthoiity placed over magistraieH and 
colier^tors must go greatly into <letniis, imd it must mainly de])cnd uj*on the peojilc for a 
knowledge of their rights and chiims. It follows, that if that authority would really give 
tho 2 >eopie fair play, there must be oasiness or tho mooiiM of ready rommunication, 

in<lependently of the pai ty W'hosc errore oro to l>e corrected, and the wrcaij^ done by him 
redrcwjed. Excessive extent of jurisdiction is, tbereibro, fatal to tho efiiciency of him who is 
placed immediately over the executive revenue and magiaterial r)fticen(, in tho multitude of 
matters that turn ujion p«)intR of k»«il information. The evil will of course be aggravated in 
prqiori-ion as rights and institutions are various, since it must be pri)\K>rtionately difficult 
to reason by analogy from what is ucai‘ to wliat is <lh:ta&t, and from what is known to what 
is unknown ; and to gain ibo nw^esssiry knowledge in individual cases TV'iihout]>repnratory 
information tou(‘hiug ])ersous and iliiugs in the aamc and atialogous situations, will gcnendly 
involve a delay fatal to the puipose of its acquisituiii, to say nothing of tim likefihood of 
our officers riirinkiog from U)e htbour. in somo coses too it must be expected that there 
will not only be wanting snlticient knowledge, l»ut that vanity and theimparienceofigno- 
muce, and of the reputation <.>f igiiomuce, will suggest fidsu ilednctions from &noiful promises. 

17. On every ground, thendbro, it seeiiis t'» me that tlu' jurisdiction of the aaihurity 
immt»liately al^ve the magi.stral«s and collectors, should be limited to a moderate numbn 
of districts, and these districts roHemblitig cacli other ns nearly as may bo in the physical 
and moral phenomena they present. J Imvc alrcaily explninod why tho same authority 
should iiave ilio control both of the police and ruvenno. Nothing indeed can well Ite mora 
unreusonuble than to disjoin In tho supt'rior what is united in the inferior autliority, 
tJieroby subjecting tlie latter to two inasters, and affimling him a ready means of setting 
both at defiance, by evaditip; in emo capacity any dhitosteful din^ctions he may leceive in 
another. 1 have hod ooc.'isKm elsewhere to observe tho luconvenienco rcsnlting from this 
cause in the case of our joint inagistmtes and sulHCoUcctors ; and from the l^ulnu and 
Bomliay corros}K>ndenct>, I iihould infer that the Judicial men Uiero Jiave experienced some¬ 
thing siiuilnr in their roveitue police. 

18. The Omnmisrioner oi Ilevcnue and ToUce shoulvl not, X think, bo clog^d wilh any 

of the ordhiary details of a coUeetoris and magistrate's office *, fiuifhebe, it must be 
expected that his own iunnodiatc executive duti^ will have a di^)roportionate importance 
in his eyes, so that he will not exerefeo an ad(‘quato or imbiiuwed control over his sulxxr- 
dinates; and in regard to the tract under his immediate managianeut, tliero will be wanting 
the pntper riioin of gi-oduatcd authority. How iar he should exercise any, and what judioim 
authority, cspecUdly in cases relating to hutd, its rent and jirodoce, seems to be a question of 
some difficulty; in so &r us such authority may be left witli the cobectois and ma^strate^ 
the oommissioner’apowerssbould, Itldnk, certomly extend, mul the numerous cases it is 

advontagtmus to have decided on the sp(^ in the course of setiUng tlie government revenue 
will frdi witliin ilds principle j so ahu) in regard to the punishment uf the official misoonduet 
of native offieen under lum, end tbs le&ss of meags snstausd fiom tbesi i ^viduaA 
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complaining of sucH wronga having still acooss to the jndge if dissatisfiod. But the exercise 
by toeadmiidstmtive and directive revcmic and K>iio© officers of judidal powers, prope^ 
so called, exoepiuig in the case of ilteir offiotal 8UDi>rdinates, seems to he against))] !jiojple: 
it must be defended, therefore, on OT>ociaI grounds, and should not be extended or continued 
beyond the space or time witliiri wlticli such grounds may be found to exisi. The principle 
appears to have been ^at)y violated by the law which gives our magistrates very lar«»o 
discretion in determining tiio question of possession, and is perhaps equally infrlngtd in 
other cases, wherein nummary decisions (often cxlubitingaXI the imiiermction, witJiout any 
of the smeed the n^e imports) arc substituted for tlie careful judgments of adequate ami 
well oniered iudidal estabiishmeutR; ujHni au<jli on (^stabUshment we iniftst of coiu-se ulU- 
xnately rwt the rights of the people; and 1 would theTef<)i*e regard all the juttichti powers 
tliat may bo given to magistmtes, colltictoiB, or comiaiasioncrs, as aeddontaf and temporary 
only; but oepies of aU decrees regarding landed property ought, in the untscttled districts 
at leasts to be sent to the corami^oner, who should be aathorise<l to certify to the Suddor 
Court for revision any that may appear to him to involve erroneous or ntinehievous prin> 
<d|^es; and it will of course be conipotent to the HUperior controlling authority to mnploy 
tlie agency of the district judg<js in prtJsecutiMginquhy into any matters, jmiicial or revenue, 
wht'Dever they may deem it advisable to do an. Possibly, too, it may be thought to be 
advisable that ibo commissioner of ivrvenne and police should, mitil a properjury system 
con 1)6 or^nized, be employed conjointly wiili tho crimmal judge, in holding a sessions 
for the tml of persons (diarged with the more serious offieuces, or of £uro[)eans. Tboso 
ar<3 points tliat will have to determined in a greivt degree liy local and tem|)orary con¬ 
siderations ; and they need not, f think. l)e decided l>cfore settling the general scheme of 
<^^tablisliment; on ifm contrary, it is. I conceive, a recommoudation to scheme, that 
t admito of such a variety in its application. 

19. Abow the officere who exorcise the directing and remedial power, there must be an 

authority of g«'noral control for th»^ purpose ufmaiutainiug general principles, and of wash¬ 
ing and re^xirting upon geiipra) itsiilt^. For this purpow the same minuteness of infor¬ 
mation ns iS required in the dirocting and reinetl'authority, is not of coursi; neccf^ary, 
nor is the delay incidimt to a huigtlicned investigation of f>articularH (wlieu that may bo 
called for) likely to Ikj nttenoed vj^ith the «*mie TjjmI effects. su{>p 08 lng only that the inter- 
rat^iah.* officers are lit lor the duticf a’siirnod to them; and how far ^e authority in 
question shall be exorc'aeiWbn‘'tly by the govemuiout of the country, or tlirough tlio 
instrumentality of UiHr-K <*< , .issbmerreporhsis or Becrebirics, ought properly to dtq)eu<l 

on the cxiont. of Us other outh Tlie ultimate control must of cimrso rest with Govern¬ 
ment. and it may piriiaj»s be lliOMght that when it renjuiresfbe iuh'rventi<m of any distinct 
authority for the pur^L' ’ in.'ntioned, it is a pr<K>f that its sphere of douuiiion is too 
cjct-ensivo, and that M, vihi bp restricted rather thau iux hitermodiate ehws offtmctiomiries 
maintaiiHHl. It is jVtnmm from iny jjrpsent purpow to outer 4>u a full discussion of this 
I f’nt ; I shall tmJy, Ibcrefon*, r«‘!uark that I tmnsidoi* the rooentiim by Govommciit of the 
in*»Ti.*dlatc ooiitiol {jviT all dej|ii»rtmcnts t'* In* decith^lly udvanlagivius, wheuotherlmNiuesK 
(>l ruiins imj>ortniioi* or urgim<'y allows it rojiily to (^(‘i-eise the function; and that where 
the intervtmtion of another authority of rrmtrol is unavoidable, sucli authorities slu»uld be 
rGr|uii*i‘d toaot. in the closest|tossjble (^inmunicarion with ih<.> Government, In tb<.‘ K^venue 
and PtiUee detiartrnent, it does not seem to 1 k) n(‘ces.saiy to diffinc very mauarutely the 
j(V4weTS of the eontroiliiig authorities, ami the question what way they shall Im constituted 
when soj>arjit<* from the Government, is one which will be 1>ettor examined after wo have 
considered the establishments required to be entertained for the other great branch of the 
cdvll administration of tho eoimtry; vix. that which provides for the decision of questions 
of civil right between man and man, or l)etwt»ii individuals and Government, and for the 
decision of (oees of criminal justice, wherein any individual or Government, or its ollicenv 
on behalf of the community, demand the punishment of >ui alleged f>fteuder. 

20. ThefanctionsufthecivilaudcrimiimljudgomayofcouTsobekeptdistinct. But the 
reasons for uniting them, those es;>ecia]fy of ecan<imy and conveiueuoe,8eem,)n respect to tlte 
European estahllshqacnt at least, to be very strong; and there is dearlyno incomtaviibility of 
the one with tlie oilier. The case isverydiltei'entwhenwe come to unite thedutk'sofajmige 
with tl» executive charge of tho police or the collection of the reveaua* For when these are 
given to one officer, there must luways be great daiq:^r lest tho deliberative will give way 
to the executive, both bo veiy light, since tho preasuro of tho one is instant^ the 
other will always be or seem to be misooptibh^ of iKwtixmemont: tho one will appear ea^ 
because tho items of it may <^n lie summarily ai8|>r»scd of; the other wHl seem to bo 
burthensome, becanso roquiring more continuous thought; hence it is generally aHowtuI that 
in our Begidation provinces mreat advantiigo attends the relieving of 8ie zilkh judg^ from 
magiatcriS duties. The two Ihnotious, so £vr as concerns tlio civil court, have indeed nothing 
in common, and in the criminal dojiartment, the power of judgef, united with the charge <n 

tho 


* I do not now lay stress upon the notion that the courts cau be very useful in protcetiog the 
people against the revenue authorities' for reasons above explained { but of course I would rc^cd all 
■yateiM which do not rest the rights of the people upon courts of justioe as temporary merely. 

f Is Some eases summary pumshment may be necestary to the good order of society, though involv¬ 
ing the risk of injustlse. In others, this risk may be smalt or may be counterbalanced by the advantage 
of prompt decision, and the question what olTenees shall be punisiisble by the magistrate, and subject 
to What oontrol, wilt require separate ooasldoration, with full advertence to the ^nid law. But it is 
impoMlbletoglonoeoTWthe Bengal codowithout being struck hr the great extent of penal iuriadic- 
tioB whi;^ hia bean givea to owr oagiatrates since tilio time of XArd ConlwaJili% and one ci foroed 

t 4 to 
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.■—the jK)lice, and exercised ^nth the beat and passion that must sometimee influence seahnifft 

• III. ningistrate^iDB likely to be abused. Similw reaao^ wiUi others wore likely to find fewour, 

' ' ^ may be u^cl against the union of the isowers of judge with those of oolleotor, excepting 

C®lc«Wa Civil tinaer special circumstanciis, and tho aborc rc/isoBfi have of course a twofcdd force in favour <rf 

IiuftUooComiiuttoe. theafipointmentofoBeporatejudiciiuy, when we propose to make our collectors maj^tratea. 

2h Amining that the Enro])ean judges shall exorcise both dvil and criminal jurisdio» 
rion, it is necessary to <leflne in each branch the extent of their {X)wer8; and tins, by. 
n^coessary conseq^uence, loads to the consideration of the question what foctwns shfJl 
belong to the native Judges under thont ISfow, whether one looks to ihe extent of the 
country, and the* number of the people, or to the peculiar relations in which we stand 
toward tliem, it seems to bo equally unquestionable tiuit the fhuctions of the European 
judges shouM Hh confined, as soon and as far ns piucticabJe, to that of superintendence, 
direction, and coiitnd; for thus only con they hope to ensure to the utmost possible 
axtent a pnra just, and prompt administration of the law; and for this pur|i 080 it seems 
to^ino to ln> indis])(U)sable Hint the primary jurisdiction of all cases, criminal as well as 
ci'vil, should lx* v<ay largely entrust^ to natives. European officers can never be supplied 
in sullicicnt mimbe'rs to penonn what the existing law inquires of them, and the emet of 
continuing the Rystom must 1)0 that much which ought to be done willnotbe done at all, 
and that much which tlie law reqnii'es to be done by tho European judges*, \vill, in fact, 
be done by natives, under circtuusionces infinitely more likely to lei^ to abuse than any 
extent of^owor dlreoUy vested in them with n oorresisinding responstbility and suitable 
remunerHiion. It see^ to be just eertnin that the necessary talent and knowledge may 
bo iiad in any TC([uired quantity. Indued, let Qovemmcnl demand what qualifioaiions it 
may, if it will only use its |tfitronago to encourage tliuir attainment, the difficulty will bo 
not i(» find lit candiilates for office^ but adequaio employment for the iibiliti^ it will call 
into bebg. Nor do I .sec any sufficient reason for thinking that honesty and a regard for 
opinion will bo wanting if the proper means of checking comiption anti creating self- 
rc5}>cct l>e adopted. Even indocsl were I forced to admit that, in their present s^te of 
intellect and moiiUs, the* nativcH cannot be safely trusted with laigepowere, I should still 
l>e in favour of gradiavlly tmlarging tin* sjdicrc of their authority, at the risk of some tem- 
jioinry evil, and this apart from all the fiunnchd considonitiotia that so im^feriously 
for llu'ir cmpluyineiii. Mon on* (‘verywhero what their ch-cnmstauces make them, and if 
wc would raise the charoeter of tlio we nmsi begin with niising tlieir eoiiditinn ; 

to say tliey slinll ho employed only in slavish olIitx*8 until they cease to exhibit the choroc- 
tcrisiies that iicccKHarily Uduiig to their imyiu condition, ist.o coiidemu IhoJh to ju^rjudiud 
dohostunent Without uiidon’aluing tin* cH’ortfi iua<le hy (lovcmuient and Immune indi- 
vldualsfor the difTusiuii of knowledge, it 8<*ems to mo to bo ubvioiisthat tlieir success mimt 
imuniy dejamd on tho degree In which objiicts of generous ambition are held out as the 
rew:ir(lt, of BUjierior attainment. Tlie indbect encouragement to the acfjuisition of sound 
knowledges which may Ik» given by n proper n»*. of iniblic jwitronagc, is likely to bo far 
wore <!(li(!tu:ious than any direct intiosuro. how(*.ver ostentatious and expensive, and tiio 
phm of ]>ix)motiog education by udmiitlng natives tolibeml employmont lias this financial 
advfoitagtj, tliat it not only involves no additional oxpenst', but w'iiiRi‘<mre much economy. 
The other Ixmefits, on whieli it must be needless to enlarge, are far more important Un 
wliatovcr sido ind<*nd wc regard tho quoslh^n, there is <«piAl ground for tho ^lersuosion, 
now luippily very gonerul, that oiir native fellow subjects must be admitted to offices in 
all (lepnrimcnts, of much higbt*r n'sjmnHihiHty ami cmohmicnt than they an? now }ior- 
mittf'd to enjoy, and in no brancli of nlfults Is the. ap})ru»tioi) of the jiriueipii* likely to be 
more beneficial tleni in tho mlministration of justice, though it must bo confessed that in 
none are gtisuiiu’ difficulties to be oucounUsnML 

22. As far as romvrns civil suiIm, little (lifienmcc of opinion seems now to exist Tliose 
who would witliihold fhun natiA os the juriHfli(;Uoji of of large amount, do, in feet, give 
up to them so largo a shure of the field, that, were it not for the vice of the principle and its 
degiading ic'iideiicy on those wluun all desire to raise, the I’cmainder would scmtjcly be 
w'orlli figliting for. T have no donbi indeed that there will hoou Ix^agcimral enneurrenoe 
of o}iiiuou tlmtfor the settlement of disputes of civil right between man uifd man,the priinaiy 
juriwlictioji in all coses, of whatev<jr amount ought to be vested in natives, ns soon oh fit 
men c«m b(5 fodml, and thciv scenm to be little reaHon to suppofxj that tliey will not be oveiy 
where forthcoiu jug on the offtT of an adequab remuDeration. Tlie mlviujtages picsented by 
the Sadder sttition of the. Euroixyni judge in point of jnibUeity, a main acciirity against mat 
acl^inistmf loii, remler It appaiunily desirable that all oases should be tried thcFe> In which 
tholofJHoftimetothe partieRaudtliftirw'itiwtf^ (this, if arrears bo kept down, need not bo 
groat) may not <»ffer a deeideffiy pi'i'^Mwieraiing objection. Onaes in which Government or 
th(' tjommunity arc minly ooncoi nca on one side, when not tried by Uie European officers, 
ought all to l>e brought to that place ; li^uac tlte rmk that the public interests will bo sacri¬ 
ficed to those of ilieiiidividunl must be very great vrherotlieiu is no public spirit in Ihe com¬ 
munity. Civil suits,in whicli the amountat issue is eonsiderable,should be simi^y diqiosed 


^ - - 

to the eonciafrion tbat,confiiitenUy with the priuipl^ of that fttatesman, a large addition to the number 
of criminal JttdgM, not Charged with tlio ezetmdre police, is indis]>un8able; yet those who havethuf 
caused the magistrates to encroach on tlie Courts of gaol delircry, seem to have been uncooseious tk, 
any violation of tlu* constitution of 1793. * 

* 1 apply this term of coune to magistrates when emplOTcd, os at this presidency they,are very 
exfetuiv^, in the trial of persons charged whh eriiBRifial eifmioca . 
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(t dM Dpdak of atOiW of I)m purdn, bewnw tho Iwi of tbno io Mrtui tad witncMea i» 
In dM MwnHoiiNlj' anitafort^Mid maybe emCqBMMtedam of Uus matter indupoM: 
And W?ma eotaidaratKm at die ineanremenee to mliieh Miton and witneeMs in tnfling 
eanie anwUI bapntiftfaerc were no courli eneptiiMM onepiaaeinaBrexteanvedntricta, 
XihoBldlilw toemaHeuitt bidogfattetfae SuddarfSdcm.eapWllytbseeof tbepoorer aec- 
pki&r die nd<a afdie xidb bare die beet ehasOblrlieimKierer tb^may betri^andit ie 
■‘•oAm dm rich are opMied to dm poor or to Qom^neanof wbicb the iateniti have rarely 
a aaidmu deAnderi tbit joalouay U qte^ly «a||ed for. Then, tbangb we maet probably 
bare judgealadiemtarier ofdm tUetriete, careebotildbe tiAennot toetrew tUom* too thickly 
.o««r dm eoontty. eipecially if dmemcdunieat rfeacb k to be reduced in pra|urtion at their 
anober k hioraaaad. ^ 

' dB> If it were poeeible, I would oonfine nattve judm to origineif loite, making all 
«nen* qipaalalda to the European judge; annif one could Hope that the general result would 
. eonfiira the ttatemente given from oertun fMncta of Madras, by wliich it appears that less 
tfaan nttsHfifteanth part of the ^peidable iiiasea determined by die district moonsiA wetoap- 
petki^ It would not be extran^ant to aBtioipate the establishment of luob a system. 

SA At this presideiicy I fear we eannot generally speculate on such a result; We most 
dmrefore probably admit into die system native judgm of appeal for the minw and more 
nmaaroat caseSi nsarvwg a ri|^t of special appeal to the Eun^ean judge. 

..1^ lit the eriminid department many appear to have a strong repugnance to any elbeider-. 
abK extenika of the powers of native jud^, yet in diis department also it seems to be 
essentially necessary, that they should have the trial of a nui^r of eases, that now oooupy 
the time of the Europ^ officers, if, without an inordinate expense, we.would enable the 
latter aetually te disefiarM the duties that nominally belong to them, and obtain the satis- 
Aeloiy adminictration of eriminid juedee; nor will it, I imMine, be difficult to provide a 
•eeurlty a^nst the abusea which are apprehended. Theaet I suppose, to be dhe corrupt 
ooudenmadon of the innocent, end the corrupt a^ittal of the guilty; no one, I believe, 
amieipatea any want of ca^ity in the natives. The reasons, therefore, that naturally 
inSuenced Goveimment in determining what cases should be referred to the young assistanta 
of msgwtretes, have no prorcr appiicadon to the eaae of native judges; and it was probably 
through inadvertence that the criminal fiuictians of our sudder ameens were aiHustra by the 
itandiTO aseumed in Re^pitadon lU. 1821) I see no sufficient reason why it should not be 
competent to tfati,xillab ^ndgea tu refer to the native judgea all cases which they are them¬ 
selves eompetent to decide, nor indeed why the magistrates also should not exercise a simiiar 
discretion, when they deem it advantageous, to refor cases brought before them directly to 
the native criminal court. The selection of cases for trial by these tribunals ought to be 
(mded by other considerations than that merely of die stated heinousness of the crime, 
die point being, not as in the case of our young assistants, whether diey are likely to err 
with honest intentions, but whether they arc likely williilly to pervert the course of justice. 
Of course the native judges should act in entire subordination to the xillah courts, and in 
their case, as in that of all courts of primaryjttrisdictioii, it may be very proper to take die 
severity, and especially the irreinedwe nature of a sentence as a ground for requiring a 
reference, before execution, to a higher tribunal. A similar security it appears to 
mo to be iu many cases reasonable to provide against wrong acquiuals; thoogli that is, I 
apprehend, a principle less likely to meet with favour. Sentences to corporal punishment 
may already, 1 observe, in some coses be passed by the native judges, and both at Madras 
and Bombay, it k the native revenue and police officer, not the mconsi^ that exercises 
(Mminal juriscRotion ih the interior of the districts. This last arrangement is, I think, 
ohjeetioiiable in principle, though circumstances may outweigh the objection; all criminid 
truds should, X cuncrive, he as &r as practicable confined to places whore an European 
judge or siagistrate is stationed; stripee should not be inflicted without reference; and the 
opurta of the moonsi^ or native judges will surely be Iietter tribunals than police officers, 
if we must have any tribunals for the punishment of petty ofiences in the interior of a 
distrioL 

28. In extenffing the powers of native judges, various checks, in the way of reports, 
rovkioiu, new trisu, and the like; will naturally suggest themselves ss requisite, on which 
it would he superfluous now to enlarge; but if they be treated Itbetany, and vtith respect, 
•nd their eupetiors be fit men,_ I tee no reason to fear tliat they will fail to do their duty. 
Our moonsim ere generally lud to be bad, and the reason k plain; they on most of tbeq|; 
ntiserafaly paid, and that not by fixed salaries, but by foes. Tlie m^rimenl of af^inting 
b^gatfy judget to administer justice to the pour, who are most expeaed to injustice, coola 
have only ode spiiitt.’ .It wiU behotterto leave the people to themselves than dius to open 
ihopt ^ the ado bf deoiahms. The expense of employing reqwctable-meii need not alanu 
ul, ifi&doo^hi tlioha oesed^ edn beany heeitation on the doore of expense; for we are 
aM: W metaitre the salarke lec^nitgd by natives widl our own. Taking the ordinary priee 

^ V 0 ^ 

't t M U hffie abjeaUoaefdittsnoe kgeuerdlyptestsd (oostroa^. Ddayktiie main ggievanae, 
ni'a’,‘4t|yh jetonty seal nod gtewiby add to taia The misixalauoous exaeative da&s, wMch 
.BaKm|bigHln]M[galka«se«rad to pariwaa should bo tepantelyeoatulered. 

y'Tle'tiutillee nsnmitiw.sBiM. ititUld,! tUak, be tMohrettriclUA IfJiKloed wd djefincSon 
. k a W l ti tiHK .aadregthir aaed'.ha M iU'mahdsdaed. ..Bat;i>n.tllki;pdhit,sis.v^'Oa id-'regard 
ae.lwtdtuumasaceiuader'whittnewlikbiAsiild begnatBd,wbmliar, iotiy thastmeorditeniat. 
tliWiaodaaBnH«^lie|ntildbiwtiMiiiadmailed£sBiiki«ioii,wliidtwaddit«w'hoimt:«rpltiif,. 
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of food tmd sVagw ofUboar, 1 should ftssume, for tfaofto wlioie habittdo not reqjuiro imports 
from nor expensive equipage that the rupee in India is equivdent to eiffiit shtuings 

iti and the more tlie exciionge is against the fonner, die liighcnrprobalu^ odll silver 

rise ^ relation to commodities. 

FinsaoeCommittae. ^7. On this basis wc maj deduce the following (xmipwriscfti of saUxies s— 


Per Mensem. 

if 

St€rlilig. 

PflT Mmwim. 

Bnpeaper 4iMi. 

£. Bterliag. 
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60 
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2400 
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10 
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48 

200 

2,400 

660 

J5 

180 

72 

223 

2,700 

1,060 

20 

240 

96 

230 

8,000 

1,200 

2S 

800 

120 

300 

3,600 

1,440 

30 

360 

144 

330 

4,200 

1,680 

40 

480 

192 

400 

4,800 

1,920 

30 

600 

240 

450 

5,400 

2,160 

60 

720 

288 

500 

6,000 

2,400 

70 

840 

336 

600 

7,200 

2,880 

80 

060 

884 

700 

8,400 

3,360 

100 

1200 

480 

800 

0,600 

3,840 

123 

1,500 

600 

900 

10,800 

4,320 

130 

1,800 

720 

1,000 

12,000 

4,800 



III. 


Gidfiotta Civil 


2d. As we advance to the higher grades, it become of course necessary to look to other 
oonsiderutiotis* than those above iiuiicated; the wants to lie provided for being more coi^ti- 
cated, and tlic nature of tlie calculation is one nut admitting of a minute accurdey. Tbe 
table, liowcver, will, 1 think, be useful for reft^renct* in all disenssiuns relative to tlie allow* 
ances to be assigned to native judgf*^ and otlier native functionaries; and if it be not strangely 
erroneous, it may suffice to show that very extensive financial advontaii^s may result from 
the more extirndtHl employment uf nativt^s. At this pr(>$i(lency, 1 am of opinion, that witli 
an average allowanci* of 3,(t00 rupees a year, we may command an abundant supply of 
excellent talent fur duties wliieh, in an Kuropean fiiuetionary, cost at tbe rate of 30,000; 
and that with good control, there will bo no want of other qualifications. Here is a gain of 
t<'n to ono. llie local jurisdiction of the native judges must of course be finally settled hy 
the local ofiieers, and even a^ to their unmber, one can hardly venture to lay down any 
absolute rule. 1 suppose them to bo relievi'd from the |H.‘lty executive duties now tlirown 
upon nioonsifiii, and to be paid wholly by fixed salaries, considering that mode of remu* 
aeration to be on several grounds preferable to the plan of allowing fi^es; and conceiving that 
the due execution of duty, even if indolence were more to be apjurehended than it is, may lie 
sufficiently secured by tm* lear of losing uffio4*, if the stdary be adequate, and by the ho|x.'of 
promotion with a graduated scale of eniolument; advancement beiug made to dept'iid on 
tile nitnil>cr of decisions and the fewneBS of appeals and reversals. None, L think, should 

f ^et less ihan 100 rupees a month, and for a ilengid zillah of average population, wealth, and 
itigiousness, the following are the iiumbt'rs and the rates of salary that nave occtirrcd to me. 
In several districts more will be requisite: iii the unsettled districts conqiarativcly few will 
suffice. 


4 at 

100 - 

400 

4,800 

4 at 

150 - 

600 

7,200 

‘6 at 

^30 - 

300 

6,000 

2 at 

BOO . - - 

- 1,000 

- 12,000 

12 

. 

- 2,500 

- * - 80,000 


Of the above, I suppose eight to be stationed in the interior as moonslfis, witii power to try, 
like the district mounsifTs of Madras, orifpnal suits in which the value at issue may not 
exceed 250 rupees. 'The rest to be at the Sudder station, with authority to hear appeals 
from the moonsifls, and to try ori^nal suits of a higher value, being also employed In the 
trial of criminal cases committed to tiumi by the magistrate, or referred by the judge. With 
%uch a native judiciary establisliment, and wit^ the power of referring from one to another, 
or of associating two or three ofthem, with or without juries, for the investigation of cases 
where the measure may seem to be advmble, 1 have little doubt that a single European 

judge 


• We must exclude from any such scheme those wbo retain the profuse habits of tiui old nobility 
of the country, they and their retainers requiring probably an income greater than is Docotsary to 
meet the wants of our Kuropoau officers; and wo must look claefly to the learned classes and men 
Ebusiness; but of course when men can be g 9 t, combining with hereditary rank or influence the 
other qualifications necessary for a judge or afffifirstor, their services will bo very valuable, and an 
1 ncrease of pay for the office will not.operato to their exclusion. I would only call to mind the 
remark, that in a country goverued as this is, there is no Tuom. for that native nobility of offi^ 
which, us ita as cmicorned the individnaK geaeraUy gave place, under native governments, to 
fresh ^venturers with sharper swords or keener spirits; and I may further observe tiu^ I doubt 
whether with native habits wealth is as essontiaf to rank as with fis,. excepting when the rank 
EodUtmy command over troops raised and paid, m almost aU > nati^ troi^s wM^ hf tite 
eoOn&anders. 
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udge will be able to cause dvil and criminal justice to be adequately administered to st “ 
feast 1.000,000 or 1,000,000 jpeople, excepting where the population is scasty, or commu- 
incatiofl diOieuU, or other circumatanceg untgroinrable; aim diis, althoiign tlte magit- ■ " 

trales be almost wholly deprived of titcir penal powers, and l!)e ailhih jmlges be clothed ^ 

wito suclt powers to tlie extent to which ilwv art< now exeicised by tlie courts of circuit I Mackeani^ 

have already stated reasons why I eonsideV the union of judicuU fuacriom, properly ao 
called, witli the charge of the police to be unobjectionable t and it semis to me that many 
yery important advantages would result from giving to the xillah Judges the trial of all cases 
now committed to the circuit courts. It will tend to economy and the conv<‘mence of the 
community, not less than the graud objccU of securing the prompt release of the innocent 
and the more certain conviction of the guilty, wiU be equally promoted, by gcttitig rid of 
the artidcial delays necessarily resulting irum the plan of having balf-vt^iy, quarterijr,' or 
even monthly sessions. It is cepcciaily to be desired that the orimtuai court should always 
be open. • 

28. 1 do not think it a good plan to have auxiliary or assistant Judges, excepting m an 
expedient for preventing or bringing down arrt^ara, for we thus in eftVet constitute an ill-paid 
judgeship to be held generally by some inferior man, or some man of inferior standing, 
whose place 1 should conceive wc may have blotter filled by a native; and we brettk in upon 
the principle which ought to be followed in determining what aiqmintntents shall be given 
to natives and wfiat to [Europeans. ’Ihc notiuii that such offices arc necessary or us^flul as 
a means of instructing Eurtipean offict ra in Judicial business, which X observe has been 
stau'd, seems to be an erroiicos one. It is ii Utile liartl upon the people whewe interests are 
thus exposed, like the vile body of some wretched animal, to the huiij^iing o^x'rations of an 
untaught practitioner, und we may suiviy as&uine diai the functions of a nmgiatrate and col¬ 
lector will afford sufficient room for the oxertrise of till the talents necessary to n silhdi judge. 

'rhe ovcT-tcchnicality which is apt to utiaeh to men eiluciiled to tht' hiw and not otherwise 
vcjved in public affairs, sfcms to be u defect rather than an excellence on the bench; and 
the mere distinction of legal principles may be sutBcienily maintained by the tribimul of 
ultimate appeal, even though they should sumetliocs be overlooked in tlie courts below. If 
loo the auxiliary judges are not to perform iil- the. duties of judges, they break in upon tlie 
consistency of the systcMo, tliey oi-cupy a positiun which in luy vitw ought to belong to 
natives, and in so fur (Iiey iiitcrjorc with ^e imxuriliate trial (»f the more serious cases, 
they will operate to continue the inconvenience which rc'-ults under the system of circuits 
from the W'ant of a Iribunu) alway*!!. sitting to dispose of such cases in a manm'i- licst rul- 
culaied to })romote tlie ends of justice If, on the other hand, they are to perform oil the 
duties, civil and erhninat, of other judges, the qiiesuon is one of salary, and tiie economy 
would 1 think be a very false one. 1 niu clear uidoed tliat it will, at imt for a long time to 
come, b(* expedient that judges should pass tiiruugh the olfices of magistrate and rollector, 
and on that ground, as well as with a view to tiie importance of tlie office, their snlariM 
ouglit to be on a Itigher scale. No qualifications can well be too high for him who is to 
diBchm'ge the duties of a judge; us on tlirir proper dischargt' the permanent welfare of the 
country must ever nminly depend. In tlie existing state of things, both in tlm revenue and 
police, a constant and niiuute interiWeuce being necc'ssary, the duties of th<‘se departments 
cannot perhaps lie reckoned mucli less imj;K>rtaiU or dilHcult; so long, however, us the 
fit'curity of the civil rights of the people does not rest on the adininiritratioii of good and 
dear laws by good judges, we must uduiii things to be in rattier a barbarous state, and 
gradually (horeibru I should hope that the necessity for such liuerfcrcuco will cvum*, and 
that the police and revenue business wilt assume the same character as it poi^esscs in almost 
all other chilixed countries. Ilut every step the country may make in Uie progress of im- 
pi-ovonicnl, the office i»r the judge must become more important; and to this truth we ought 
perpetually to revert, for many things in our system operate unhappily to cause the ad- * 
nduistration of justice, aptut from police, especially civil justice, to l>e Considereil as of 
secondary importance; whereas it ib, X apprehend, of primary importance even as concerns 
tlie peace of the country and those other purposes of police to which the duties of the judge 
are so ofien postponed. lmporl<iiit and difficult os I regard tlic duties of a judi;c, 1 do not 
at all apprehend that the service, unless patronage at home be gi'uutly abused, will not afford 
a sufficient number of fit men to discharge them, if we do not needlessly multiply hluropeaH 
oourte, nor neglect to miUto due us? of oiir nuth'e subjects, since, as above inuiiiatcd, under 
a proper system, one judge ought 1 think to suffice, where local circumstances are favourable, 
fur 1,000,000 or 1,200,000 people. Some of our Ihmgal distriots are stated to contain more * 
than 2,000,000*, and under the proposed plan tiie judges can scarcely full to become much 
more efficient to the discharge of their required duties. X'he ofiice of Jtegistrar, 1 confess, 

1 am sorry to see abolished; because i think that, properly reguiatod, it would odd to the 

efficiency 

* The liegree in which the files of some civil judges are loaded beyond what ovco tlio existing 
law renders uecomary may be cstinuitvd from the following facia fnmi a Htatemont Ibr tho .fanglo 
Mobals, which 1 reoetvod in August 1020: it appears that 1,616 cases wore depending before uie 
xtUidi judge i wheroos, had the inffirbr courts heeu fully employed, his file need not have exet'eded 
81 j BO of 1,800 cases pending bofbro the Burdwan judge, It appears thoi all hut 204 might have 
boea otherwise diapo^ of. In Hooghly, whore t^ oKtoni of Utiaatioa seems groatly t» exceed 
that of the Jungle Mehula, the judge liad <^y 108 i»«ch depending ni ids court, of which 70 wore 
original suita. Although, therefore, no eUangc of BjsU'm weni proposed, the mere fact that thorn 
is a stoppaM of juBtioe in mmiy quarters would not prove ihat there kre not European Judges 
enongh, and to spare; bat increase of nomben is toe easiest mode of meotius toe diffienlto. 

(44fl.) , u 2 . 
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eiBcienoy of ihe count, and would be a good Kduiol foi young men before bcbeg retted rrtth 
tbc charge of a tubitanlire office. The pracdce of giring the regittiars large juiUcial jnweti 
it no necetaary part of the system; bnt,_ at^ explained in our letter to Oorarnment, the 
financed exigencies of the time, and the indispensable necessity of providing an increased 

X ber of good native conns, apjiear to require its abolition. That the zillah oourta may 
yt be in acUvity, and to provide for occasional pressure of businest to as to prevent tm 
accumulatiou of arrears, it mi^t be advisable to have one in: more assistant ju^^es in each 
divisioD, to be arffinarily employed in the districts where buiiness is heaviest, in deriding 
eases referred to them the judge, either singly or in conjunction with one or more native 
judges, and to be ready to proend without delay toany otlwr district in which their services 
might be needed; such an establishment, however, may be considered as altogether subsi- 
diaiy to the regular courts, and cannot if course he i^ired so long as there ore any un> 
employed servanu qualified to discharge the office of judge. 

30. As to the local jurisdictions to bs assigned to the several rillah courts, (and the 
observation is still more applicable to die magistracies), it must be con&ssed that we have 
not the information necessary to a completely satisfactory determination on the point. The 
schedules will show, in so isr as the covenanted officers are concerned, what appears to be 
advisable under the information we do possess relative to the extent and popnladon of the 
several provinces, and the judicial and revenue business to be transacted ip each. 

.31. In the administratiuu of civU and criminal justice, diere does not appear to be any 
call for the same degree of promptness of intervention on die part of the superior authorides, 
as seems to be requisite in the management of the police and the collecdon of the revenne. 
The grades of die European courts may dierefore, I conceive, be unobjectionably and ex¬ 
pediently reduced to two; one authority of control over the European district judge being 
sufficient and all that ought to exist, and the gradation of courts of original jurisdiction, 
courts of appeal in right, and courts of special appeal, fitly taking the place of the exccn- 
tivo directing and controlling aothoritiea which I have above proposed, to provide for tho 
conduct of revenue and magisterial business. At this presidency die provmrial courts of 
appeal as civil tribunals, have generally been considered inoffioient. The number of judges 
was fiir too great to give anytliiiig like an assurance that die appeal from the sillali judge 
would lie to a superior man, to say nothing of die mode in which they were selected. Even 
when there was superiority of talent, there wa| generally inferior knowledge. The seniors 
who remained at tiie Sudder suti'on were not the best men. Tho others were too much 
distracted with tlieir circuit duties to be able efEriendy to discharge those of a civil judge, 
which cannot be properly executed without study and refioction, especially if we expect fixed 
principlos and general views; so that from the very constitution of the courts one might have 
anticipated ernde and hasty judgments, often wrong in individual coses, rarely if ever tending 
to fix the law. The number of the judges too was suffioient to prove that many must have been 
unfit for so important a duty as diat of deciding, as they firequendy had to decide, in tho lost 
resort. Their frequent chonges gave a great opening to abuse oil the ]iart of tho omlab, and the 
system was manitesdy injunous to parties having just grounds of appeal, for whose benefit 
the courts wore established, since a single voice might affirm tlio decision complaiood of, 
whereas a judgment of reversal by a single judge left die appellant where he was; and witli 
men not of active minds, when not influoucod by passion, there will generally be a bias to 
the side of affirmation. I have litde doubt therefore that die aholidon of th^ courts will 
be a generet benefit, though in Bengal some of the above objections have ceased to exist. 
It will certainly be fiiuuiciriiy beneficial, though a very liberal provision bo mode for native 
judges out of die sum saved by the abolition of the provincial courts, and seeing no ed- 
vantago in having such courts as tribunals of intermediate appeal, and great mischief in 
having them as tribunals of the last resort, I am clear that they ought to be abolished. 

32. On the duties properly belonging to the courts of uidmatc appeal 1 need not enlarge. 
If, of all European officers tlic functions ought to be those of gouerri dirccdon and control, 
rather than a detailed ministry to the wante of individnais, with peculiar force does the 
priuriplo apply to the highest judiciary tribunal. The Sadder jui%!S should of course be 
men eperially selected for their talents and acquirements. Nothing con be so absurd or 
mischievous as to have a court of appeal, and above all thehighost court, filled by chance or 
by'the rule of seniority, which is perhaps worse than chance. 

33. In the rivil department 1 would not give an appeal of right to tho Sudder in any 
case*: fur it is impossible that they can try all appials; and the principle of admitting 
appeals of right aocording to the sum adjudged or disallowed, seems to me to be a bad one. 
A aingle case of no particular importance ia thus often allowed to oeenpy the time that 
wonldsuffice to correct ,10 or SO wrong deciuons, or by tho establishment of a general rule 
to provide ibr the settlement of hundreds, and the Sndder Court is led away from its main 
business, which is that of m^ing others decide ri^tly, and of fixing general pinriples, 
rather than of labouring themseivee in the determination of individnal cases with a view 
merely to individual interests. 1 do not think it advisable that their interference shonhl bo 
restricted by express law. .The frequent changes which have been mode at this presidency, 
in sometimes openiug and sometimes rioting the door against special appeals, seems to 

show 


* the Psrliifflentaiy mwvitioa regarding appealii to England might; I fhiidq be expedieatiy 
rescinded; whether tho Eing's Coartsand mxwler tiiottld be broogfa^ together, ia a queatioa we 
an acueely at fiberty to ffitouat. 
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Uiow wlui indeed 4 pncri have been predicated^ that it is imposdble to anticipate 
ail the orousutanoea under which it may be necessary for the supreme ccmtroUing coortto 
interfere, in order to prevent cruel iiyusdce, or the denial of justice. Government must, 
therefi>re, 1 think, tely on the. discretion of the sudder judges; taking caro that such men 
-are selected as potseu the knowledge and the Judgment remusite te r^ulute their inter* 
ferenoe on pre^r principles. They should of course freonenuy substitute for the admi^ki 
of an appw a dirration for a new trial, especially when mots may appeu* to be doubtful, or 
when the issues tried in the court below may not involve the whole merits of the caso; and 
by this meatiB, to say nothing of other advanta^^ a nnglo judm will be able to efieotmuoh 
snore towards the cuatribution of justice, and consequently fewer men will answer, and 
expense will be saved. 

3A In the criminal d^artment, it may suffice if the Sudder Court reserve the absolute 
decirion of all cases which involve a sentence of death or imprisonment f^ a period ox* 
ceeding 14 year^ or in wbidi, if less serious, they may see special reason to interfere; gra*' 
dually, mdeed, 1 do not see why the district jud^s might not be entrusted with the trim of 
oU cnminal cages, excepting the very few which on political grounds it might seem expe¬ 
dient to reserve fer the Supreme Court, especially if a jury system wore established; ana in 
the absence of juries the judges of neighbouring dutriots and the commissioners of revenue 
and police might, when it were thought proper to have more than ono European judge, be 
joinra in the commiMion. 

Sfi. In the cruninal, as in the dvil department, I would latve to the Sudder Court a large 
discretion in the exercise of its remedim powers; and 1 do not think that any variety of 
opinion as to the precise authority to be exercised by the several tribunals will affect tlie 
general scheme. 

36. Supposing a system for the admioUtration in the interior to be established as above, 
it wO! remrin to be considered whether the court of ultimate jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
cases shall be the same authority as tliat which is to exercise a general control over the 
revenue and police, and this in countri^ which arc not pcrxnaneutfy settled, in which con¬ 
sequently the courte must at every step be met by circumstances whenein they have no 
authoritative rule, and in which the revenue officers must necessarily exert a very extensive 
interference with the private concerns of the people. I would decidedly answer in the affir¬ 
mative, for reasons which 1 have above stat^ It seems to be almost impossible otherwise 
to establish a consistent system by which the rights of the people und of the Government 
shall be duly secured: and the darkness and confusion of which we complain in Bengal 
appears to lie a consequence of tlic plan wc have hitherto fellowed, from wliicdi we couJd have 
escaped only by a scheme of revenue mimagement that woiUd virtiudly, though not in name, 
have excluded from the jurisdiction of tho courts almost all matters touching the landed pro¬ 
perty of the country. Cohvineed that the union of powers in tho superior grades of the 
judicial and revenue establishment will be thus advantageous, 1 would further observe that 
it will go fer to remedy, and that unobjectionably, 1 conceive, any inconveniences which may 
be experienced from tlieir sepamtion in the inferior ranks, at least in cases wherrin instant 
decision is not required, because the inconsistencies and jarring of two inferiors, subject to 
a common chief, can rei^ly be sot right; consequently, if it be tliought objectionable on 
principle to v^t the subordinate revenue outliorities with the power of deciihng disputes 
touching land and rent, the jurisdiction in such cases may much more safely be trusted to 
a separate civil judge if the court to which the decisions of tiie jud^ are appeaUbie be tho 
same authority by which the revenue administration is controlled Thence 1 conclude 
that the hist-mcnuoned authority should be united with that of the Sudder Court, for ail 
districts in which the settlements are still temporary; and if their jurisdiction us a civil 
court were confined, os 1 think it ou^t to be, to the admisslun of special appeals and tlic 
directing of new trials, and their powers in criminal cases to those exercised by our Nizomut 
Adawlut, a single court could, I inuiglne, Supposing the district judges to Ite good men, 
undertake the control of the officers of both departments within an extensive and populous 
province. 

37. In the permanently settled districts the control of the police and revenue had better, 
I concrive, be kept distinct from the administration of justice, excepting in so fer os both 
beloi^ to the Government, for in such districts the two things have little or notliing in com¬ 
mon ; the functions of the revenue officer taking quite a new character, and tho business of 
the judge being extensive and difficult in proportion to the wcaltli of the people, the reasons 
in favour of a division of labour become strong, while the considerations on the other side 
gradually lose their force. 

S8. As to the general control of the revenue administration and police, all will probably 
agree in thinking that it should rest with Government, or in the hands of persons acting 
immediately os its oigans or confidential advisers. 1 am not less strongly persuaded that 
whether the sudder judges exercise revenue powers or not, it would be very advantageous 
to tite country, where they may not be mnuolly tho members of Government, that tliey 
should act in murii closer communication with it tlian has been usual in Bengal; that, in 
short, the powers of the court should eitber bo exercised by the members of Government 
at now constituted, or that the judges should be considered os a oomroittee of the counril.' 

39. I have ain^y noticed how little the practice of Lord CdmwallU jastifies the 
arrangemmits in defence of wMch his autl^irity is usually cited; iu>r is tiieprincipie of sepa¬ 
rating the judioial fimm the political power justified by the constitution our own countiy, 
still loss the system adopted in the colonms. It is phun indeed, that If the court eff final 
JurisdiotUn act in ignoraaoe of the general news of the Executive Oovenunentof the coun¬ 
try, It must fioquentiy fitil into very great eiron. NowthemeaniresofourOovenunentnot 
( 443 .) tt 8 bemg 
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being publicly diueuseed> its principles end views can only be i^ly known to tl»e lumbers, 
of it, on to! tbo«e comniMu^ting confi^nt^Hy with tbettt, and. havii^ fiiU aooew' to' the’ 
rec(^s; hence alone a safficient reason for maintaining a close connexion between tiM» 
Siidder CoO^ and tlie Government, even ibongb the practice of places differently clrottm- 
Fh*n 0 eOeiB!w*tee. statioed were, wiiicK it is not, opposed to the uuioQ. Nor is the matter one of theory onivj 
.> BSTOral bwtaitvee have occurred in which the Sadder Court of this Presidency have from ibe 

al>#re cause bcK*n oppo 8 t*d to Government; and in all such cases of opposition dm rmlt 
must be less of due weight and authority to one or other* and |>Tob&bly loss iiiflnenoe to 
both : further, the ljudder Court has a mimbcr of duties which do not ordinarily belong to 
judicial tribunal^, to the effectual performance of which the most Intimate union wiA Go¬ 
vernment would greatly conduce; and even in the decision of coses of the most tkmimou 
occurrence, the want of due informalion as to the designs of Government in regard to pri¬ 
vate rights will not unfretpiently lead into error; but ute great and radical eviii of such an 
imperiam in i^npe^io tlirow into the shade all minor inconveniences. The reasons assigned 
for the great change elfocted here in 1801 and 1805 ai^ altc^ether insufficient to justify it, 
llie real cause, want of leisure, could easily have been obviated by other means, and it 
would, 1 tUnk, be a great improvement to revert to the system of 1788, with the modifi¬ 
cations reiKien4 necessary by the extent of our dominion; in other words, whether t^ 
auihoriiies of revenue and judicial conti'ol be united or be kept distinct, the Sudder Court 
should bo die chief judicial Iward or committee under Government. It should, I Uiink, 
report all decrees bi'fore they arc issued, and all sentences of death and perpetual imprison¬ 
ment, tlioir decision being, however, conclusive us to the facts; and ite blnglish correspon¬ 
dence, on all points of general intt^n^st, should be sent up to Government. 

40. At present the court is under no adequate control: it is, in fact, move indqieudejit of 
control than die Government, the judges not being rt^sponsible lor tbetHinscquences of their 
acts, however {Kililically mischievous, not being toiiukiHi by public opinion, nor in civil matters 
subject to sujierioi' uudiority. 'l lie upi^al to Kngland is practically nugatory m a security 
to good government, and the court is much less useful to the home authorities as a che^ 
upon misgoveriimcnt titan the board; but by accounting more fully to Ooveniment*, it 
would, through its i^eports, serve every purpose of tluit kind much more effectually than it 
now dues, and at tbe some time it would be subject lo what all judges should be subject, 
—some efficient cheek to inal-administration. The establishment of a couvt so entirely, free 
from cheek is iiuk‘ed an unexampled tyranny; and their duties ari- such, that unless we 
suppose them entirely exempt from tlie love of me. passion, and prejudice, we must lie 
satisfied of the lu'cessity of their being controlhMl in order to pnwent injuslic<>, and still more 
the denial of justice lo the people. 

41. At jMadras, and still more at Ifombny, tlie comimrutivcly limited extent of general 
ImsinesH which fails upon the Government enables it doubtless to.czercistt a closer control 
than is here possible over the acts of the court; and that control m«iy be very efficient, though 
not sanction^ by strict law. 11 ^ effect too of a ryotwur settlement, annually revised, 
obviously is to take from the civil courts the largest share of the functions that would other¬ 
wise belong to them; for, directly or indirectly, the revenue officers in mukiugsueb scrile- 
ments must settle or prevent disnutes, which with us occii|iy by far the largest share of our 
civil iik^ t)ttli it is in nature ikat the judges, or some ot tliem, should gradually aim at an 
indei>endeiux' of the Government, which, however excellent in a fn*e country, where it« 
accutnjmnied by dependence on public opinion, musl, under ihc present 'lircunistances of 
India, lead to much mischief; and 1 am satisfied tiiereforo of the expediency of bringing 
sudder judges at ail the presidencies into the position of a subordinate board or committee 
of the Government, the members of Government, where tlieir other avocations permit, 
taking a sliare in the business, it dtx's not occur to me that if the proper functions of all 
classes be kept distinctly in view atiy serious difficulty will be found to oppose the adoption 
of such an arrangement Tlie main business of the court of ultimate appeal, as or the 
revenue conti'olling authority, is to inaintaiii just general principles, and to see that the acts 
and orders of the subordinate tribunals aiv not on the face of them repugnant to justice or 
sound policy. With questions of fact, not of gc^noral ujiplioution, but relating merely to the 
accidents ol individual coses, tiny can have litilc to do; and of comm' the Government must, 
in regard to such questions, fely miplicitly ujkui the report of its sudder judges and com- 
Uitssioiicrs. lienee to discharge iU part will mpiiro no laborious exertion; whoreas now, 
with a strange mixture of distrust and confidence, it labours uselessly on many triffing 
details, and leaves many of the weightier matters of civil administration unheeded or uncon¬ 
trolled. in the i*ovcnae department it is not necessary to ilefiiic very uccumtely the powers 
to lie vested in die controlling auUiOrity. Kven when separate, it will generally act in 
immediate communication wim tlm Governmont, and the extent of its ium^ndent powertf 
must in some degrt c depend upon tlie leisure which the members of tlic Government may 
have or make Irom other avocations. It is assuredly most desirable that those who are 
mainly responsible for the good order and pros{K?rity of the eoautry should devote much of 
their time and attention to its internal administration both in the judicial and revenue 
tk'jMirtuieitis, which, though less pressing, is certainly not less iniportaut than many matters 
that now in a great measure throw into the background questions affecting most nearly tlie 

* improvement and happiness of the people. 

42. There 


* 1 will not now stop to inquire how far these remarks would apply to a court faoldiiig its proceodii^ 
iaOBglisl, having Gnglirii pleaders end aa Koglish audkmoo, with reporters ftw the ibglub journals. 
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Hhtre SiffO important question disousaed in the recent letter from the Court of THreo- 
tom on vbidbi I shal) now briefly touch, though the ability with which the matter is there 
handled leaves little room fln* furrier argument 1 cannot however omit die opportunity of 
remarking, that Uie obeervationB which X have been compelled to make during a service of 
aoo^ than 18 yrars in the situation of territorial lecretaiy, have led to a deoio^ conviction, 
that the public interests would be essentially promoted by subsdtuttag universBlly rinffie 
ctuemissioners for collective boards in the superintendence of the officers employed in the 
civil administration of the country. 

48. Of the Boards of adiich I have had experience the business has generally been done, 
when well done, by a single officer, someiiniM the secretary, sometimes a member. Occasion¬ 
ally the leading member has derived gi*oat advantage Irom die aid of the secretary, but 1 
remember no instance in whidi the conduct of businoHs has anp(>ared to be iniprov^ by tlio 
concurrence of two monibers, 'fhero arc Hoveral roaaons, I think, why the case should be 
• 0 . Wc are apt to be misled by the notion tiiat numbqra are conducive to deliberation, and 
it was not lotig ngo argued tliAt our western Board was ust^less as a deliberative body, 
because the members did not meet to iransaot business together; now, if by deliberadoii 
were meant personal consult, the assertion ivas of course a mere truism; but the samo thiug 
might in eflect have been prediaoted of that board when all the members were at the some 
place, imd of ail the other Boards in respect Ui all the most iraportaiit questions decided by 
thorn. Ihey di<t not, they do not, mct>t to discuss matters involving an oxtcnsive range of 
research, or the consideration of complicated intci*c8t3. Tlic main puipoHo of their regular 
meetings, and these the Mofiissil Boards rarely held even when at the sudder station, was 
to settle numerous trifling poiuts of detail, in which all haviug conoun'cnt jurisdiction, all 
were required to take a |Mirt, or rat1u>r perhaps I should say, to sanrtion the proposals of 
their secretary in regard to such points. * The necessity ofiiu'eting for such a purpose may 
well be qufwtioned, especially considering the clmrge which Uovcmioent on account 
of every hour of the official time of such higher paid functionaries. Sometimes, no doubt, 
they would thus adjust tliiU'rcnees of opinion on more important imints. But this 1 regard 
not only not as an useful, but as u positively miscliievons consequence of {lersonal coinmn- 
ulcution, since in a multitude of imses it implies a compromise inconsistent with the truth; 
iu others it givt*!» the preponderanee to the worst catms there hein^ in tlie country unfor¬ 
tunately little to enlist any active passion on the side of right; and ifit sometimes may have 
boved Government from trouble, and secured an appearance of peace, the advantage must 
often have biHiu piirchobKi at tin* oxjiense cf the poiqile, and the apparent nnanimiiy must 
always have been likely to Ih; folU)wed by nctitul ui«c*ord. Men of fkmse and candour and 
temper, with a due respect fur each other, a'ill readily adjust all differences of opinion that 
ought to he ivdjustcd, whatever may be their mode of communication (the danger is that 
they wiibyield too much detm-nco and nffwiion), and the indolent, the prejudiewl, ami 
the passionate the risk of tliclr being employed i» of course incrca«od hy numbers! wilt not 
1 four, be found moi'c useful when foreeil int<» personal collision. Mo>Tover,*dolU)er«fiou 
and debate are very diflereiit things: for rh«' usi'fid application of tin- latter to public busi¬ 
ness, there is not, 1 couccive, any place in this country : everywhere its use is rather to 
ciiforoi' nn uttviilion to the piibiic scntimcni than to promote the cause of tnitb, and deli¬ 
beration must depend rhiefly on tlie workings of individual minds. 1 do not mean altogether 
to deny the advantage of oral liiscussion, bnt both theory and ex))erienee induce me to rate 
it low in the case of Boimlis and in every other rcapt'ct is seems to me that the members 
composing tliem are likely to deliberate to better purpose when acting wpamtely than 
^hen thrown together. The materials of thinking (1 mean facts) are to be supplied by the 
local officers, atill tnore by the people. If closed to them th(^ public officers must bcctaue 
the sanctuaries of error and ignttratice, where names w'lll usurp the place of things, and 
infinite mischief and niisory may prevail while all is apparently smcaith and prosperous; and 
it is precisely the class of^iets which it most behoves the Government and the aiitlioriries 
of genera! control to know that in this country is most likely to be kept back from a body 
of which the members wanting individual power ranuot inspire individual eonfidcnco. Under 
any circumstances, indeed, 1 tdiouhl think that facts must be Ijcst gsithered with a system 
of unity. To congn^gatc officers is like hunting in couples; for we tluw rt>quire ail to have 
the some informatton, or wo subject the opinions of the widl-infonned to the judgment of 
those who are wi^out knowledge; and in pro)x>rtion as nterohers of Boat^ are r^iiired 
to act together, the field of eaeti must be enlarged, and tlio clianee of their discovering (he 
truth must be diminished. This objodiou applies of <‘fMirse with ptHiuliar force to the 
authorities that are placed immediately above tne collectors and niagistrateM; but it may 
also be justly urged in regard to those whose function is that merely of general control, at 
least at this presidency; for it is scarcely possible that any single man or body of men can 
master the questions that must arise in a Court or B<Mrd controlling the judicial and 
revenue affairs of the countries between Chittagong and the western extremity of the IX'lhi 
territory ; and at Madras and Bombay, thotigh me limits be eoroparattvely narrow, and 
I would chiefly Jay stress cm the necessity of Iwving separate eommissione;^ of revenue and 
police, the chances are greatly t^inst Uie same man’s having such correct or complete notions 
of matters in the Northern vlrcora and m hiolabar, or of the state of things in Guserat and 
Darwar, as it is desirable that sudder judges and commissioners should possi'ss, to say 
nothinff of the number of individual cases. 

4A 1 need scarcely observe how much is l<»tin the <mantutn of work done by employing 
oollective bodies. Not only will two or three when tied t(^‘ther not do twioe or thrice tlie 
work of on individual actii^ tdngly, but it ii almost certain that the fruits of their muted 
(445.) u 4 Itboun 
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labonn trill firil abort of triiat each eotdd bare bimaelf prodnoed. In tn<di a etas, two and 
two ceitamly do not make foor. 

45. If onr Board failed when the membera were allowed to aot aeparately. it waa not 
becauae they conaulted too Httle, but becauae they were compelled to conault too much s 
from die inauffimency of the powers which they were authorized to exerciae singly. 

48. It if supposed probabl;^ thut a collective bodjr» able to exert a more rigorous oon- 
trol, and with ^bs ot person^ feeling than an individual; I do not flunk that emrience 
iuBtifiee the notion* on the contrary* where single officers have been employed, toere has 
been, I think, not only more energy, care, and conaideration on the part of tfao controlling 
authority, but more ready obedience and hearty coo^ration in the subordinates. The 
ffirmer indeed must, in such a coi^ feel the responsibility attaching to him in a decree that 
can never be looked for in collective bodies. Hd will pursue his ^ons without being com¬ 
pelled to mutilate them in order to meet the scruples o( less informed colleagues, or to 
neglect them in attending to fore^ matter. In differing from his subordinates, a single 
functionary will ordinarily be careful, as far os his judgment goes, to have the right ride of 
the qu^tion. He will convey the expression of his dissent in terms the least likely to 
offend, because, acting singly, be wUl always be alive to the probability of offence. In 
proportion to the interest which he takes in the successful administradon of the offiirs 
mtrusted to him (and on this score the individual with undivided praise and blame has 
infimtcly the advantage) he wi}l exert himself to guide and aid and conriliate those who 
have to execute his orders. He will thus have every inducement to make the most of good 
men, without any countervailing motive for sheltering the bod. He will understand clearly, 
and therefore state his views distinctly, free from the doubts that beset tho half measures 
into which collective bodire are always more or less liable to slide. IVhat he does will be 
his own without any opening for counteraction, excepting by a dktinct reference to superior 
authority; whereas in a collective body the Sclent member is often considered by those 
under him, sometimes by his colleagues, as an usurper of puwere which he is not eniitlod, or 
at least not required, to exercise; and the discipline of their subordinates is sacrificed, even 
when tliere is no play of Jealousy and intrigue, bccausethcy oppose the energy of individual 
excltomsmt, to the comparatively languid interest with which the common concerns of a 
co-operation arc usually regarded 

47. It is also, I imagine, supposed that as the controlling authority must have the power 
of overruling decisions of the executive officers, it is therefore necessary to provide a plurality 
of voices. In this, 1 think, there is not a little fallacy. If, indeed, we put inferior to control 
superior men, it is not easy to say what principle can fitly apply ; but on the opjiosite, and 
only rational supposition, Uierc seems to bo no good reason for refusing to the voice of a 
single commissioner that preponderance which ought to belong to his station; with a con¬ 
trary plan, we, in fact, place su|)eriors and inferiors nearly on a footing. It is the number, 
not authority, that decides. Further, 1 should say, that ilte judgments of superiors which 
confirm derisions of their subordinates are by no means those most entitled to respect. If 
the latter pul their cose tolerably well, it is an even chunro that the concurrence of the 
former will be gained witiiout his iiaving really employed any mental exertion; deference, 
indolence, and the love of peace will constantly carry the day, if furnished only with a 
plausible pretext; whereas, when one differe from another, it is almost certain that the 
grounds on which the notions of both rest will bo sifted, and it is probible that the ultimate 
decision will be the result of a fair view of both sides of tho question. 

48. In their judicial proceedings, whicli must oAon he very important, the members of 
the boards have always, I believe, acted singly; and the requisition of two voices to altqg 
or annul tlie decision of an inferim', of which 1 ‘have thus endeavoured to show the error, bos 
formed consequently the only ground of connection between them. 

49. But then it is uigecb that the power of the directii^ and controlling boards is too 
great to be trusted to single men. blow to this answer, that with coUectivo bodies it con¬ 
stantly happens that the real power belongs to one individual; and this he exercises without 
the check of individual responsibility. Is^eed 1 say more in proof Uiat the system which is 
preferred, as a security against misconduct, is in fact most oj^n to abuse. Is it not certain 
that idl corporete bodies, and that jiut in proportion to their numben, are liable to impu¬ 
tations, which in the case of individuals would ovcrwlielm the guilty with disgroco 7 It 
must also be recollected that, especially in our sm’icc, the check of tiie controlling and the 
subordinate authority is mutual. Both have the privilege and the duty of accounting for 
their acts, and assuredly it Is executive officers Who best possess the means of exposing error, 
when it does occur, to their common superior. 

50. Further, let it be ol^crvedi, that in regard to police and revenue affiurs, where there 
is most room for discretionary powex, and consequently error, the system 1 have advocated 
of a triple gradation of functions, the executive, the directing, and the controlling, con¬ 
stitutes, in lact, for each district a Board of three members, not, it is true, of equal rank 
and authority, but not the less qualified perhaps on that account really to discuss and 
deliberate, nor tho less likely to promote the cause of troth and justice. 

51. 1 confess, therefore, that I am strongly persuaded that Government would gain 
greatly if it substituted for the collective l^rds and Courts commissioners acting immedi¬ 
ately os its confidential advisers, whether with or witiiout the intervention of secretaries; 
and unless the opposite opioiou is clearly the right one, conaiderations of economy ought 
rarely to predominate in ffivour of the view I maintain. Not only will fewer memom 
suffice, but the secretariat and other staff (if I may use the term) which is usually attached 
to boards and cdUective cour^ may be oot^ecably diminrihe^* 

With the PersiaD proceedings of the Boards (and in the menue department they ard 
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yaj important) the Kcretory Iwa, I beliere, little or no eoncem : aixiae to die Engliih oor- 
leepondeAce, iiM 'lM NaiOB to t^k dut a member of & Board-or Oommimioner ought to 
experienoe anjr diflcnlty in managing liu office, at the secretariee to-Ooremment do, wi^' 
the aid of unaBTenoiiea writen. I nippoee of coune that he n dufy qualified, and has Unie 
to diioharge the dtstiei that belong to liim: l«cauw of the value aC» weretary, if a man of 
Bupnior ttlent, in a board, or with a eommisaianer overworked, or odmrwiee incompetent, 
thorrean 'be no quettion. Of course single Comraiisionen as-well as Boards may have 
covenanted asiutania attached to them, ana they probably would make better use of them, 
and aSbfd them better inatruction. The same obrorvations will apply, with Uttk change, to 
the Sudder Court. The measures necestaiy to preserve consistestcy ofproeeediag, which 
are-bqimUy neocssiay under the present plan, that rendert final the judgment of one man 
whisil he ctmeura with the eonrt below, may eaaly be arranged] am st mint dways be 
reeoUcctsd that consatent^ and uniformity are veiy diffitrent things. 

S3k On the whole, looking in the revenue sad police departments w Wimi is witnted for 
die purposes of local adminutration, direction and oontrd, and preposing to have in the 
judicuil dewrtment courts original, appellate and correodve, the following ia tlie outline of 
the offices I dioald like to see established. The nmnber of each dass « offices must of 
Course dqwnd on the extent end nature of the country to be governed, and the number and 
character of die people. 

first For police and revenne, each village or ^rish to have ita police and revenue officer, 
bdOg the head man, howsoever denominate; or where tlie village* syilem has been broken 
down, some person Reeled by, or appointed iuconffirmity to the wishes of the people. He 
whl ef course be a native In great semindaries, those espemally that are ^rmanentiy 
setded, he may or may not be the person employed to coUecC the rents of the zemindar ] 
but att business connected with the Government revenue stiould certainly be in his hands. 

SA The same ibr each nrahullah or minor division of cides and towns. 

5S. Each pergiuinah or other convenient aggregate of villages, each considerable town, 
and, where necessary, the larger sections to the principal cities, to have similarly a magistrate 
and eoUeetor, to whom of course the iormer should be subordinate in all matters relating to 
police and public revenue. In the selection of men for diis post also (they likewise will, with 
rare exceptKma, be natives) every possible means should be taken to ascertain and follow tlie 
wishes of the people. For each large city and the alining pergnnnahs for each district or 
section of a district, according to the density and other circnmstances of tlie population, an 
European magistrate and collector, with sub-coUectore and magistrates for particular tracts 
requiring aub-division, and deputies iit places where the detail business of the sudder station 
is peculiarly heavy. 

SO. For each circle of districta, a oominissioner of revenue and police. 

Secondly, For the administration of civil and criminal justice. 

67, In each circle of pergunnahs (the extent to vary according to die wealth and number 
of the people), a native juc&. 

68, in each district an iSiropean judge, with several native judges: and thirdly, for the 
joint control of both deportments, sudder judges and.commissioners. 

69, The last-mentioned functions I propose to have united only in districts not perma¬ 
nently settled. The control of tho revenue and police in permanently settled districts 
ought to rest with the Government and its secretaries; but until Bengal be put under a 
disdnet government, we must, 1 think, allow one third commissioner of revenue and police, 
or add to the secretariat; and for the salt and opium and miscellanbous branches of revenne, 
I would have a distinct eommisaianer resident at the presidency. 

1B0. To tho above establishment of paid officers I would gradually add juries, by which 
word 1 would be understoad to mean, anybody selected indifferently from the respectable 
inhabitants of the diatriot or place where the cause ia tried, to arbitrate*, advise or decide, 
without reference to the particular number employed, or the precise nature of their 
functions. 

61. It teems to me quite impossibie, that we should by any other means attain the know¬ 
ledge of facts necessa^ to onytliing like a prompt and pure administration’ of jnstioe. 
Gr^y as our tyetem mby be improved, by the more liberal admission of nataves to offices 
of trust and emolument, ft seems to be certain that the officers appointed by us will, for 
a Imig thne to come, be far too g^t strangers to the mass of tlie communily, to be nraeb 
infiuenced by public opinion, lltoughitniaypouibly insomc places be Kmnd impcac- 
lioable to have a larger infusion of popular pnneipie, they will ordinarily be but over the 
peopje oa arbitcarity os ouraelvea, and tho means cu controlling and.correctm]^heir abuse 
of power must bo nieportioaatoly defective. 

6S. In the zillah courts bad we angels instend of men £>r judges, those tribunals, if 
required bury matters ^ &et in the cases coming before tiiem, will still be, as tliey noto- 
rioualy iare^hiefficieot. We may ostablish new courts, we may exact now jaws, we may 
mnlt^y or simplify forms, and our officers may, as many vridi a pneroua ardour d^ watts 
their strength and sacrifice their lives bylaboun, to which the toil of a galley-slave is ease; 

but 

* The Bembw Bhgalataan seems vwy wisely to have left the qiieatian of the powers of Joriea 
undafined. Dlfiaent^triets WiU reqim yerr diffhrent measures, and though indapeudeat juries 
inuatito tito gipwlhbf tiau^ the iaatttuttonwIUnat therefiire be uadeae in iti fipmatw 
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batk^ iUntfllkr complete auceeas imut bo unstMinable wbileSie people .or 

kre iteglePtra. Ufb ii too ihort for tite foraul iaTeit%Mion all the pmnti W wbitdi the 
knowledge may be euential to the juet decialon of the eimpleet eaee; end if we conclude 
tiiet el! attempt* to gain the co-operation of the people wiH fiul, the inferenoe Mem* to bP 
lUeritiAlr, that no rational hope can be entertained of adminiitering civil juitice. I truat, 
htnaeVer, it will be found that then it no niffioient grannd for ao onbappy a ooneloafon; 


judge* j they have been kept distinct tVom and almost placed in oppositionlo the Iribanal 
of me British officer, instead of being controlled and directed and auigioTted, Xbe se¬ 
lection of the members seemi, is many cases, to have been made in a manner entirely 
vicioua In still more numerous ipnances, bare the preliminary inquiries, tUrrogb which 
alone the varieties of local Oircnmitances could be provided mr, been wholly neglected; 
lor in Ibis, as in other matters, we are too apt to reason at if the people of India had been 
east in one mould, and to act aa if they were maehines, with no afiections to entiat or 
paasions to gratiiy, merely becanse they arc patient and submissive. Th^ have been 
denied assistance no less than instruction; they have been expected to attain excellence, 
not by the slow process of aelf-instniction, tlirough which nations everywhere team wisdom, 
but at once, an A at our bidding; and they have been said to fail when, on the face of all 
these and other disadvantages, th^ have not commanded a preference over high paid and 
powerful, and favoured courts. ’Aey have, I imagine, had to contend everywhere with the 
fioatility of our native officers, to whose domination any such tribunals, once fairly eita- 
btished, would oppose a powerful check ; but llirough whom, unfortunately, onr functionaries 
are generally compelled to learn almost all they know, and to execute all they order, in this 
as ill other branches of their business. 

63. From any general scheme siiddiuily introduced I should hope for little good. A Kegu- 
lation of Government may destroy, but it never can create, or even maintain, such on 
institution. It mnst arise out of the people themselves, encouraged and aideii by the 
European officers wlio govern, or ought to govern, the districts. It cannot of coarse be 
expected that ail of tliose should be qiudiiied for such a duty; and that any of them may be 
fully qualified, it seems to be essentially necessary that they should have a mucli more 
accurate knowledge tlian is generally possessed of the people under their authority. They 
will then be able to discover the real nature of the materials with wliicli tlicy have to work, 
and it is therefore, I should say (paradoxical as it may apjiear), that the mwt chance of 
fiwdom for the people of India (1 mean of course that measure of civil liberty which may 
consist with political subjection to a frt>e nation; will he attained by sacrificing many of 
the forms, and by abandoning, in regard to tile higher offires of control, the system of 
divided authority, which have hitlierto been relied upon as securities for good government. 
Of the other presidenmes, I cannot of course speak: of many parts of the country under 
tills preeidenoy 1 must speak doubtingly. 1 should expect that in most of the districts of 
our Western rrovince* there will be found a great number of men in whom tlie commmdty 
will confidu infinitely more than they do in any of tlie natives we arbitrarily put over them, 
who, with Buitable encouragement and respect, may be made to render ns invaluable aid in 
the administration of the details of government; and who, if not always able to decide 
accurately themselves, will at least afford, by their eo-operatioii, a great security for tlie 
attainment of just and satisfactory dccieiona. 

64. There must not of conrse be any attempt suddenly to introduce wtial we desire to 
establish every where, or in numy places at onoe. If in a liundred years tlie object be 
attained, there wilt be abundant glory for onr country. Nor must wo think of tying the 
people down too strictly by forma: much muat be left to the discretion of judicial 
functionaries, with the general underalanding, tliat, os their leading principle, they arc to 
study and follow the wishes of the people. 

68. Even in Calcutta, 1 suspect, if we wish the jury* scheme success, the judges must 
bo content at first to proceed in a way which it inay_ startle lawyers to mention. They 
sliouid select and invite respectable natives to sit witli them as assessors, to aid their 
deciaions in matters of fact From tlie absolute denial of any share in the adniinistration of 
jnstice to the concession of independent authority is loo great a stride. Still more prepa- 
ratioB will be necessary in the interior, if we desire the people to assist us eitlier in framing 
or administering the, laws; and we must j^iculariy guard agtinst the error of regarding 

E unchay^ or native juries as a siibstitutc'fbr courts. Into this error many seem to have 
Jlen I o* party extravagantly maintiuning the excellence of tribunals, which were but die 
shifts of a semi-larbareut peep'?> under the iieglcot of equally barbarous governors; 
anotber rejeeting them as ntteriy worthless, because beset with the defects inseparable from 
such a state of tilings; both regarding them In the position of entire sepangion from our 
jndgea, Kuropcan and native. Nor has it been less common for no to look merely to the 
present honr, furgeiliiig the necessarily slow progress whieh almost all useful institntiona, 
ami eapecially popular institutions, connected with civil government, have made to perfection; 
and not observing the manifest superiority of eveiy sebeme which lias a constant tendency 
towards improvemmit, by sowing the seeoi of it in the soil of the country, over any plan, 
the excellence of which depends exclurivsiy on individual cbaracter. At present, on the 

dqiarture 

* I sm surprised fhstihe natives were not first admitted to the grand isitead of the petty jury, 
if indeed the former be aa institution that on^t to he maintained. " 
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dep«tiir« good lud^ei or oolleotor^ noUjiog remains but the few dccUions or orders he 
may have passed iu particular cases $ and even these (us successor may mdircctiy nullify. 
A bad man restores die reim of chaos: for the omiah are the only class that denve practical 
inslruetion from the example of tlimr chief, and those, besides tSmt they ore often as great 
strangers as oajaelvw, are too f«?<*ble to oppose, oven if rlu'y dwire it, any b^ier to misrule; 
and the he very great before it witi boow itself to superior authority in a tangible 

shape. On the other hand, with a more popular system, (I need not stop to observe how 
much &oUity U> the discovery of mis^overmnent would he found in the existence of popular 
insiitutimis), there might be planted in the community, by the wisdom of one man, institn- 
tions, and rules, and habits, and mode of conduct, which would survive through generations, 
which the misrule of no individual could altogether destroy, and whicli would at once revive 
undmr the mdueuce of a kindred spirit 

60. If it be objected to our plans, that they involve much change. 1 ean onl/say, admit¬ 
ting the CTpedieney of making all alterations grodu^ty, that here at least great chauges 
appear to be indispensably necessary, nay unavoidable. Every where indeed, the causes of 
onangc are at work; and the real question is, not how things can be mode stationary, but 
how imsehievous. or mischievously sudden, changes are to be avoided. In arguing for 
change, too, 1 would uot rest upon the existence of alight evils, such as must every where 
prevail, nor upon any vain fao]^>c of sudden improvement, such as is no whore likely to be 
realised. But it appears to me that the existing evils are very great; that many m them 
may be traced immediately to the system of government; and that that system coniaios 
within itself no elements of improvement, but is calculated to perpetuate and aggravate 
the mischiefs of a foreign and military domi^tion. If not hated by the people, we are at 
least without the sibthtest hold on their alToctions: from Btmai'ea upwards the lact appema 
to be generally admitted, and within those limits lies almost all the luilitnry part of our 
population. This seems, it may be pro{>cr to remark, to have no couneotiou with the 
pemumoncy of the settlement, on which the very few who were interested ooxer probably 
relied, and of which the great bmly of the landowners never hoard; of some thousand 
petitions which 1 received when in the Western Provinces, (at Baretly atone I had HOO 
in a few days,) and of many tens of tliousands of petitioners wlumi 1 saw ami talked with, 
not one toudied upon the point Nor is it, conceive, to bo accounted for by the mere 
circumstance of uur being foreign conquerors. On this side of India at least the number 
of those who can ever have regarded us ns conquerors is very araalL The great body of the 
)HM>ple had for centuries been accustoinctl to the ctoniinion of foreigners, and tlte feeling 
cvbices itself in n manner to show that, generally sjicnkiiig, it is the system ratlier than tlie 
indivulimls who oondiictod ii, that is the ubjm of u^mion; still less, 1 fenr, can we flutter 
oursclv^fs that, its fceeius sometimes tq be thought, uur unpopularity is only of such extent 
and kind .is might naturally be exp^'ciod tu follow the administration of impartial laws in 
a counu*y where various classes li.id accustomed to domineer over their follows. 

07. Without denying thut Kotne of the dislike under which w<‘ labour is inseparable fmm 
tlie position we hold, much must, 1 e«/n(*oiv(‘, be charged to metifiitres and arraiigenietits by 
no nieaiu* oeceesury of iidopdon. Nothing can he more strikitig than the scorn with which 
the people have been praeticully treated at the hands of even those who are ndtmled by 
tlio most bcnevoteni motives; I'or, rince the world began, there is probably no example of 
a goverimicnt ciirrying the principle of absolutism 'so complettdy through the civil adminis" 
tmiion of a country, if thut can be called civil which le in its spirit so purely miillary ; nny, 
which sets the people aside in the munagenicut of their oan concerns much more than the 
ftcjMihee in the government of the army. The principle iHTvudes every act, from the higltcst 
exerrise of legislative power tu the appointmtmt of the inimnest ]mblic officer. But of all 
tlie consequciu'cs of our errors 1 would attach most imjiortance to their efleets on the village 
assoeiatums, which form the grt>Al bond of society thruiighom so large a part of India, hut 
which have been grcotly inisunderstooil and disturhetl. Those institutions seem to Klford, 
one of the most iini>urtaiit of all ilui instruments wc could use tu insure the good govei'ii> 
meat of the country and the cnnifort of individuals. Witlmut them, or some substitute 
similarly resting on popular principle, wc must, 1 fear, have a nuserable and liisunited 
people, wliom it is scarcely possible to govern udiorwise than as the sinves of our native 
servants; whereas with thorn, these men might, I eonoeiits be made, really servants of the 
public; at the same time that our judges and niagistrutrs would o^umc tlieir proper station 
ns governors, according to their several degrees, in all they ought tt» govern, and would 
leave it the people to transiuit, with their pFOtccii<m, aiippoit and control, the tniiumerable 
concerns of civil life, which they alone can tolerably administer. One cannot too often 
recur to the principles which ought to rostraiu us from the error into winch we constantly 
fall of doing loo much, both legislatively and executively, uiuler a government which excludes 
the idea ofpolitieal freedom. The beat chance for anything like civil liberty is to be found 
in narrowing tlio sphere of ito interference, and extenmng that of popular tribunals; absohitu 
power may thus be mode consistent with much civil liberty, and this in iar^ and divided 
nations with no risk of political disturlmnco: but laws arbitrarily imposed by a des|)otic 
government con have com{Miratlvely lUtle effoet^u c)u‘ckiBg tlie abuse of power, except as 
they restrict the occasions of its bmng exercised; and ii seems to be vein to think that we 
can by any legislative provision secure the oommunity from extordmi and vexation, if we 
■ once allow, or require the government officers to interf ere perpetually on the minute details 
of rim people's basinets. We have unfortunately actml on an opposite principle, interfering 
In almost every thing, neglecting popular insriturions where they exist, and never attempting 
to create them where wanUng. We have trusted to laws as a check upon subordinate 
(446.) X S offioevs 
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officers iMve 0 ]p«rftM almost exoluuTel^r w sickles moion ^ mmtrolling Htttbosito, 
1H« mrocoatteiuiof6«adte ^ fewaniong11ieec»x)inqQit^«]iQa;iMHrofilieBt> ' ^ ' 

— 6d« ^oitaoM ahould be lost in correcting tide error^ we titcmld e^MOutily use enery 

CticBtta (Hril endeavour to revive ud inebtain tbe system of villa^ or {wisli gov^xnent, (to 

abuse 1^ die he^ meot when plaocd on a proper footing, will not anparmitly be dimeult,) 
CoDmttm* we should gnidaslly extend tlie jprmoipie by the use of other local associations of a 

wider sphere and higher function. We may thus, with a true economy, indnit^y facilitate 
the admuiistration ofa^rs, prove ourselves great benefactors to the country, am possibly 
with moderation in our taxes, secure the attachmont of the people, and so remove one great 
cause of our military expmditurc. 

69. In using the words ** moderation in our taxes,** 1 must explain, that where thecoctraot 
system prevolb, the mere lightness of the Government demand will go for little towards 
securing attachment, or producing happiness, unless we protect the great body of the com¬ 
munity from our revenue officers and engagers, and from our potice. In several districts are 
to be found combined the most extravagant sacrifices of the public revenue with most glaring 
violations of private rights. BVom our unhappy ignorance, and the influence of corruptiou, u 
frequently happens, timt where the Government dues have been most extensively relioquishied 
there the body of the people are most oppressed and wretched. Nor, though exaction is under 
our own, as tmder ail native ^vemments, the grand evil to be cured, must we confine our 
views to that object: our own system of law and tiie mode of its administration requires to 
be carefully revised, with a full advertence to the idlings and circumstance of the people, 
and every pc^siblc means should be taken of ascertaining what they desire, and feel and 
think, before laws are passed affecting their si^rests. From the want of such precautions, 
and from .too much and too iiasty legislation, several of our laws, which are in' appearance 
calculated to secure^ the rights of the people, have, in tlteir application, without due know¬ 
ledge, to connb'tes of vast extmit, and to persons standing in a great variety of social relations, 
been perverted to the dcrntruction of their dearest properties and privileges; the mischief oi 
a bad law going infinitely beyond the tyrminy of iitdividuols, the worst of whom arc likely 
to be in some degree checked by shame, or remorse or fear. 

70. If indeed 1 were itiquired to mve an opinion as to the practical infiuenoe of our code 
in the Western Provinces (the effect of our administration is a very different question),! should 
say, that just in proportion as it has been enforced, have the people suffered. Of tiie Ceded 
Districts, those within or irnmediately adjoining the jurisdiction of tiie Benares Provincial 
Court, have been most cruelly outraged. As we proceed further to tbe west, we find fewer 
symptoms of the operation of our c^e, and the people better soeurod in tlieir rij^hts and 
properties; and in the Delhi territory, though the people have, 1 suspect, often been in many 
cases over-taxed, and tliough, when wc acquired the qpuntry, tlieir habits were particularly 
lawless, the state of things seemed to me to be far more luitisfactory tlian in any of our Hegu- 
lation districts. The cause appeared to tie, that the administration had been conducted in 
a much more popular spirit than had prevailed elsewhere, gud this just in proportion m ilie 
apparent arbitrariness of the power exercised by the European functionaries. The institu¬ 
tions of the people had not b^n destroyed, their properties bad not been forcil% alienate^ 
tiietr natural leaders liad not been slighted; tliey been really rul^ by British officers, 
and the native officers, if corrupt and oppressive, had no mysterious 1^1 [irovisiotia to 
facilitate or shelter their mai-practiccs. I'he natural leadera ol tbe country had been known, 
and encouraged to make themselves known; they had been cared for and heard, even when 
subj^ted to excessive assessments; there had been no robbery or confiscation under laws and 
processes which they could not read, and which readir^ tiiey could not understand. In one 
woiti, they in a great degree governed themselves; the power of the European officers, 
though arbitrary, not being exerted in a spirit of meddling and minute interference. Accord¬ 
ingly, throughout the Delhi territory tiie petitions of the |)eople referred to matters wherein, 
if ii^ured, redress, by a simple order of government, could bo afforded; over-assessment 
might be abated; the head man’s allowance, arbitrarily withheld, might be granted; unjust 
rasumptioiis might be reiinquiriied; the means of irrigation might be improved or secured; 
the burthen and annoyance of strange watchmen might be abated. But on this side the 
Jumma quite a different state of things presents itself; for tliere the omlah are compara¬ 
tively everything, the limglish gentlemen little, the people nothing. Rmilations are enforced 
and forms observed, but no one can say with what practical result. The real is constantly 
quite opposite to the apparent r^ult; many thousand villages were alienated under all the 
inodes of fraud and folly set forth in the 1st Regulation of 1^1; and large communities sold, 
08 if tiiey had been cattle, for tl)e default of their directors; no one, from government down- 
waids, being aide to say precisely what was sold. A strange, arbitrary, and unrcasonablq^ 
force ^ing given to the mere I'eoord at settlemenUi, made in conleesed ignorance, the revenue 
authorities held themselves bound,by tiirir own acta to maintiun men of straw and paper os 
renters, while the courts frequently refused to.inteifere, on the ground, that unless possession 
were disturbed there was no jtuucial cognizance; though cxcludon from the Goi^rnment 
engagement might rob the possessor of all the profits that gives land a money value. 
Inst^ of taking the people as they ejisted, we forced them into all incongruous pou- 
tioos to meet inapplicable laws; and thdir properties were necessarily thrown into a state 
of indescribable confusion, from a system of revenue management conducted without 
judfdal investigation, and of judicial decision without revenue knowledge. Eveiy zilUs, 
consequently presents a great number of wrongs, which every one sees ought to be 
redresUd, but for which the most skilful regulationut can scarcely tell the injured in what 
shape they are to seek redrew; and the people are bewildered amidst tbe various c^nions 
asef principles of the public officers. We are everywhere met by people complsuning of foe 

auUtoritiei 
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audiWititt ietoTartliemiaiicItlieratiioritiMeomplinding'of dwptople. The longer we have . - ' 

hd we diatri^ the non ej^neatlf do lying end Utigidiin pteviil; the more are morals III. 
vitkted; die more we ri^ta involved in donbt; the more are the foundations of society —;— 

dtuten; the mor^has the work of dvit government .become a bopelese^ thankless toil, unsatie- hlinutc of 

foetoiy as to its immediate resultsi hojpelesa as to its fntnre edecta With this impression of Mackeimo, 
o«tvitt nmnagement I cannot, I confess, be vetyscmpolaiu in advocating change, thougii , laon 

for from urging piet^mte change (_ and the main nrindpie of the ehanw to I» adopted * 
clearly most be the admisiion of nadvea to a much iaiger share of the dvil government, and 
the praetioal adopdon of the often-avowed maxim, that the proper pnippw of European 
agency is general direction, check and control, not the executive ministration of detaifa 
71. The Statement marked (A) vrill give a general idea pf the manner in whicli I would ia«the MS. CoUec- 
pn^XMC to apply the prineiplee aMve atated to thispreaidency; of course itis to be received tion. 
only as a sketch, and the estimate of exponae muat 1» considered open to correclioa 
73. The result may be stated as foUows: 


CovxuAHTan Omcaat to be employed in the Judicial and Tiacal Adminiatration of the 
Bengal Presidency, above the Rank of Ordinary Asaiatants. 


Sndder Judges and Commisuonera, Western Provinces 
Sadder Judges, Lower Provinces . - - . 

Sudder Commissioners of Revenue, Lower Provinoee 
Commissioners of Revenoe and Pidice - 
Judges (including Ramghor)- 
Colleotors and Magiatrates - • « 

Sub-collectors ..... 

Deputies - - .... 

Head-Assistanta to Collectors and Magistrates 
Secretaries to Sodder Judges and ^mmiisionerB . 

Total 


St St Rf. 

4 ’ >9at 60,000 -- 6,40,000 
2 J 

13.43,000 . - 6,04,000 
41 - 86,000 --14,76,000 
54.30,000 . . 1,63,000 
21 . 18,000 - - 3,78,000 
16 - 13,000 - - 1,80,000 
54 . 8,400 - - 4,53,600 
9 . 12,000 . - 1,08,000 


- - 216 - - 62,59,600 


Average . - - 84,436. 

73. Now in the places in question we at present have the undermentioned officers of 
aoalogous tank, exclusive of the resident at Delhi, the collector of aea customs at Calcutta, 
and his deputy, the salt agents of Tiimlook and Hidgelee, the raium agents in Beliar and 
Benares, tlie su|>erlntendant of Sulkea Ootabs, the special l«kenaj commissioners, the 
commissioner in the Soonderbunds, the commercUl servants and officers in the misocl- 
laneout department at the presidency; all of whom J propose we should consider 
separately. 

Judicial and Jndicial Fiscal: 


5 Sudder Judges ...... Bt, 2,61,000 

5 Registrars, &e. ....... TsjjOO 

14 Proviutnal Judges ....... 5,04,000 

21 Commissioners ....... 8,83,000 

5 Principal Assistants ....... 1,56,000 

46 Judges and Judges and Mogistratea .... 13,80,000 

12 Magistrates 3,20,000 

1 Judge, Magistrate and Collector .... 36,000 

5 Collators and Magistrates ..... 1,50,000 

1 Ditto for Calcutta ....... 36,000 

2 S4!t Agents, Collectors and Magistrates ... 73,000 

1 Salt Agent and Collector ...... 86,000 

47 Registrars ........ 8,94,800 

10 Ditto and Joint-magistrates ..... 1,27,200 

1 Ditto and Assistant to Judge, Mo^tratei and Collector 

and Magistrate ....... 12,000 

3 Sub-collectors and Jtnnt-magutratea .... 58,100 

170- - 43,98,300 

Fiscal: 


3 Members of Sndder Board - • . . Jli 1,66,600 

4 Secretaries, &c. ....... 91,200 

2 Board of Costome, Salt and Opium .... 1,04,400 

3 Secretariat ........ 54,200 

47 CoUeoton in die Interior ..... 14,10,000 

1 Collector of Inlaad Customs and Town Dudes Collecdon 31,200 

10 ^puty and Sub-collecton ..... 1,20,000 

4 Salt A^ntt and Colleetora ..... 1,44,000 

1 Superintendant of Salt Chokees , - * ■ - 19,200 

8 Head Assistanu ....... 67,200 

88 - - 21,98,000 


262 Orand Total 


Bit 65,96,300 
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74. Th«i« tlniftivppe4» to b« ft protp^ fif Mviw 47 offiorn ftod 19^|70O m/fm, 
fiuppotm^ tho f4ftn obore ikfrtidiod to hk wrziod into ofict If thf veiidotii it DoUu wi 
contiftoo tbo iudge ond cammiuioner of ih» fiitt diviiloo, t1ie» would be »further 
saving of dn^0» but ^is 1 do aot now ri'ckoa upou, th ink ing it IlM^r^iftt Government 
will mftko some entiroly new arrangement of the pobiwaJ dutiee of that retdmo^. 

75* I originaiiy propoyed to make an addition of about 10 per cent to the judges and 
other Idgher oihees, in older to provide for ibe oontingenciei m oc<uud(»u4 prewurc of bun- 
new, abfcencci and sieknosa But it has since occurrrd to me Unit with luoh ft provision the 
prouofiod I'&tabluliment could not fairly be compared with the present, which oontaiiu no 
such rovervtv * 

70. I may take the opnortuuity, Imwcver, of nodciiig the advantage of having some 
suiKTiiumerarieH ready to be employed in keeping down artoars of loiti wiierever tliey mav 
aceimnilute; tiie object soi'ins to be of pvamount importance in uU courts with an appel¬ 
late* jurisdiction; any delay in the decisions of which will always more or less operate 
to occasion emlMirrassment throughout the inferior tribunals, and must otherwise be mis¬ 
chievous in promoting vexatious litigation, and leading to useless expense on the part of 
Government, and still more by the community. 

77. It may be proper to remark, that the above arrangements will eause |he average 
allowances of the officers spSt^fied, to fall somewhat short of the existing inte of those for 
which they are substituted; and tltough the effect of this upon the service generally will be 
counterbalanced by mluciiig the number of assistants as herdnafter proposed, H is not an 
effect 1 was at all desirous of prndnciiig; tor so long as European officers are employed 
iti the several situations spocim‘d, it is very important to continue tlieir allowances on a 
iiborul scale. Witli this impression, and considering it to he proper that the maximum 
saiarios of the highest officers under council should equal those assigned to puisne Judges of 
tl)e King’s Courts, (if indeed these should not be Company’s servunts), 1 have venturi to 
propose tor tlie offices in question, G(1,000 instead o{ Hs. 53,200 f. 

78^ In the course of time it seems that tlie number of^ifficers employed may be decreased; 
but on this we cannot immediately q[)eeulate. We must inde^ add to the above list 
a certain number of junior assistants to be attached to the coinmisaiouors mid to colicctora 
and magistrates: but for this the service, as it now stamU, will aflbrd more than an 
abundant supply. 

79. llio civil auditor informs me that there are now 150 junior assistants and oollegUMis, 
drawing togotlier iff. 6,55,300^. Of these 31, drawing Ra, 1,0(^800, may be st'l apart as 
being requiretl, under the existing system, to fill a corresponding miinber of' registroraldps 
stated to be at present vacant; there will rmaiu 139 receiving Hs. 5,54,400. 

Now the number of civilians employed above the rank of junior assistants in offices 
not fiilling within the scope uf the above scIhkIuIc, is given in tlie statements last received 
from the civil uuditor at 63, including 33 of the Commercial department and three em- 
piuyod at Madras; adding thit« number to that of the schedule, we shall have for tlie aggre¬ 
gate uf civilians actually engaged in the sc'rvictH above the rank of junior assiatams. 297, or 
omitting the Carnatic cumniUsiou, which is soon likely to cease, 394. If we suppose nine 
geiitlcnten to retire annually, and, os is likely, the casuoltioa to average seven per annum, 
iliore will be an annual demand of about 16; and a supply of junior assistants sufficient to 
meet that demand fur tlirce ycNurs, or 48, wdth an allowance of the same number in cultogo, 
in all 64, would upparently suffice. The vacancies occasioned by gentlemen taking furlough 
may be expected, one year with another, to be filled by those who return: iio allowance on 
that account tiiercfore stKUtis to be necchsary; and the strength of the service ought not 
therefore, on the above suppositions, to exceed 856. It actually couiists of 473, or, excluding 
tlie Carnatic oommissioiiers, 470; and the supply of junior assistants and coUegians would 
apparently suffice for more than lour years, besides the supernumeraries in tlie higher rank 
of the Hcrvice. 

81. Now if we allow a moiety of the 48 assiatants to receive 500, (they may after 
18 months servict* bo very useful assistants to the collectors or sub-coUcctors), and the 
other half 400 rupees a month, tliere will be a saving under this head of JRs. 3,37,600 §. 

82. If 


* llio stiiall nmnbcr of vases dccidod by tbo superior courUi soiuotimua makes us overlook ilie 
point j wliervas, in truth, ati increased arrear of a single case tn tlie Sitdder Dowanny Adawlut may, 
in reality, tbiow business back more tlmti many hundred cases would do in the lower (xiurts, and 
it would 1)0 well if^ in tlm statements rendered to Government, the arroait wore designated not 
only by tlie number of bat by .Ike probable period n^nired for tlieir decision. 

t The Milary of the King’s puisne judges here it Stt. JU» 61,200. The average salary of the 
judgi'B of the Kudder Cuu<*(, a» rnghially consttiaU.'d, was Sa, R$. 56,666; or, at. R». 59,216, or 
Fy, Ba, 60^333. 

% 96 Aasistanti , p • • - 4,60,300 

d4CoUeeians ... - 1,94,400 


n». 6,55,200 

S XVesent charge, a.s above . 5,54 400 mmm, 

24 X 6,000 = 1,44,000 
24 X 4,800 = 1,15,200 
16 X 3,600 s 57,600 
_ ... 3,16,800 


64 Saving • - 2,37,600 



itfOlU ooitPAirv. m 

(<2, If, howv*et, i>L» uuwinuis Af St, 00,OOP }f 0 uiopUid Sir the above offiree, il *S1 pro¬ 
bably bo aeeeMary to make a ciampondeDt addition to the salaries of the three secretaries 
to Ooecnuiiietit and to tbeaccoantant-geiierai; hence an additional charge of /ti.ai, 300 , 
ieaving the ultimate saving St. 10,4^100. 

S3- The eatobliibnient of coretianted officers mmid, on the above plan, stand os 


foUows: vis. ‘ . 

815 Jndioial and Fimal, as above • - •<„ St, 53,59,000 

SO Jildiciai and Fiscal officers not iuolnded in the aohedule 7414,400 

17 Political.5,88,300 

89 Commercial ......... 6,69,400 

20 Miscellaneous ........ 6,12,000 

64 Aasiatants and Collegians ...... 3,10,800 
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368 . 81,57,400 

mving an average of Ba. 22,786; or excluding the Commercial department, with which wc 
have no immediate concern, we have an aggregate of Bs, 74.95,000, drawn by 336 officers, 
giving an average of Bt, 22,306. 

84. It remains to consider the native evtablishrarnts. 


85. I have, it will be seen, put down 421* native jiulgt-s, wliicli though iM>ihn|>B some 
alteration in the distribution may be propel, would appear to be u sufficient complement. 
Tho aggregato salaries will then aiiiouiit to Ba. 10,52,500 (ler annum 

86. The salaries now rei eived by tlio mouinvies, puailits. and utlier Sudder numceiis 

amount to Ha. 3,55,000, and die accountant informs mo that in the past year the fees le- 
ccived by the moonsiflii amounted to Bt. 8,lrt,(KI0t, giving a total of Ba. 5,73,900; adding 
to dlls Ba. 90,685 on account of that portion which is paid in Calrntla sicra lupees, we 
have the sum of Ba. 5,04,585 to sOl olT against the above charge of Ba. 10,59,500. 'I'lie 
etcess of the latter Ba, 4,67,015 deducted from tlie saving above-inentioncd, leaves u net 
gain from the arrnugemeiit, of Ba. 10,85,185, cxclnsivo oi die saving which nill result Iroiii 
the discoiidnuanreot the establislimepts belonging to llie provuieial eourts, to the nd.iMliits 
of the districts which are united widi odiurs, and to the registrars, which may lie stated iii 
about Ba, 4,10,.>44. ^ 

87. Ill speaking of the other jiresideneies, I cannot of course pretend to the same pie- 
cisioit; I odd dm schedules rhieily to exhibit the plan in its general application, willioiit 
unagining duit in the details it ran be othernise than «.intiiig many essential aiueiiilmciits. 


88. The following is the cstablisliim nt piiiposed for M.idras:— 

3 Sudder Judgi s and Comniissioners, at Ba. 50,1100 - • Bt \ ,.10 000 


6 ('onirollcraj - 

- - at - 

40,000 

- - 2,40,(M)0 

14 Judges - - - 

• - at - 

UsisOOO 

- 4,t»0.000 

20 Collectors 

• - at * 

00,000 

- 0,<(0,000 

11 SubTollectors. 

• - ni - 

JO,-200 

- 2,11,200 

0 Deputies 

- - at - 

12,000 

72000 

4 Secietaries to .Sudder 

- - at » 

12,000 

- - 4h.00U 


20 Head Assistants to Collectors and Magis. 



- at - 8,400 

- 1,08,000 

84 - - 

Add, for Mysoii* - 

- 1‘),7«.200 
«,0(I0 


Average - - - - 23,630. 

19,85,900 


89. At present we have, after taking credit for the lediictimis recently proposed to the 
Madras Covernmeut, the iollowiag establislimcuts to do the dutiiw (or which die above 
would provide:— 

Judicial 


* In many of tlio districts tho iiuinher of miKinsiils employed appears to be quite execssiro, and 
many of them are employed in duties which a mohurir might do as well. 

f Several of tho nioonaiOs are also caswsj the einolniiienls derived by llicmss siirii iiiny be taken nt 
about Bt. 35,000; and altbongh wo csiiiiot entirely nekon upon this fund, becaiisn seme nf the inun, 
.though suffioiontly oupabln as oarco.s, arc net prohiibly very good judgiw, and it wenid not tie proper 
to adopt any pritmipio that should givo a ptemrenee to iMoslems, excepting on the seoro of ability, 
it will yet, 1 iuiagine, more than suffice to cover sny errors or contingenoies not forereou, 

1 Of these I suppose one to look after the affiiirs of wbieh the eboige is now conllded to tho 
rsudent at Myioie, with an addition of Bt, 6,000. 
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Cilootta C^Til 
nsADce 
Otfmmittee. 


Ub ' QENSK&L Ji^^m..jTO ^OpfOOTt^ 


Jadioisl end Jndidal mlSVanL 


SO 


13 ' 
103 


2 Slldd«r }b^ - - 

# ‘ftwlntad - * 

3 Sodd«r Remtrerii &e. 

IS tf^trieu 
6 AMuiant Jaiget . - • 

IS CdWcton and Ma^traiU • 

12 Snb ^«o - - - - 

IS Head ^nutanta ■ - • 

Fiaodi 

3 Members of the Rerenne Board * 

4 Secretary, Deputy and Aaristants - 

1 Collector of Madras - - - 

1 Deputy . . . - . 

1 CoOeetor of Sea Customs 

1 Deputy - . . - - 

1 Assistant 

I Resident at Mysore t - - - 


4»^ ■ 


• IJOSkOM 
<4l,l«r«M 

• 1,73,600 
> 1,61^000 




B$. M7><K)0 
• 53,680 

- 36,483 

- 16,878 

- 3^17 
■ 30,730 

- 10,350 
. 60,000 


8,76,837 

22,06,687 


Average . • • - Jts. 31,414 

90. Wc may therefore calculate upon a saving of 19 oBicers, and of St. 2420,487 -t 

91. The number of subordinate assistants and students appears to have been reduced 
considerably since thu paper was originally written, the latest return showing only seven 
of the former and 10 of the latter. Instead ther^re of a saving it will apparent^ be 
necessary to allow a small Increase under this head: for it seems to me, on toe principles 
applied to Bengal, that we should require 24 peraons'.of this clast}, and at the rate of pay 
above speciOed we should have an aggregate charge of Rt. 1,18,800. Now the gentlemen 
above referred to are sta^ to draw Bt. 63,525 onlyl, and we should, on the woulation 
now submitted, have to ado seven to the number, and Bt. 55,275 to the charge. 

92. The establishment of covenanted oflicera at Madras would then be aa follows: via. 


84 Judicisl and Fiscal ....... Bt. 19,85,200 

1 Political. 38,000 

6 Commercial - 2,13,950 

12 H Miscellaneous ....... 4,05,330 

34 Assistanta and Students ...... 1,18,800 


127 . 37,50,880 


Giving an average of about Bt, 21,655. 

93 We shall tlius, I imagine, have abundant funds to meet any increase it may be 

thought necessary to make in the allowances of the native judges. • 

94 For Bombay**, looking to the populatian, the eutentand the revenue of the country, 
it appears to me that the fidiowing eatablishment would be appropriate i-t- 

Two 


* This supposes the maximum saUty of Bt. 49,000 to be given to alL 
f 1 suppose this reaidency to be put on the aame footing with the others, 
i If this appear inoonsiderable, it will be recollected tost when the scheme was Snt proposed 
the Committee had not entered on the revision which led to the reductions recently resolved upon. 
} 9 X 6,000 = 54,000 
9 X 4600 s 43,200 
6 'X 8,600 s 21,600 

24 1,18,600 

SSS I l f I I " 

The above rates, exceeding those now establiahed, may require to bo reconsidered 
II 7 Assistests .... 27,240 
lOjCoUegians ... . . . 864285 

Bt. 63,525 

of A^O the secretaries to Govsnunent tad tils aeooaatamt.genertl t^8*t the ntevtimm, 

** These salaries abould be raised as the weifilh of tho country iaereaset; and should toe 
Supreme Court as a aroarste tribunal be .ilxdished, or rather oonsoUdmad with tto Sndder, and toe 
island of Bombay, with the dties of Madras and Cilentta, be pliced each ander a liagle jsdga, toe 
addition of another judge to tbs Sadder or presiding Quart of Apperi will probably be nseesatiy. 

















dk im ekif nmtA company . 

f'StfAAerju%^BoA(»myation«rt,ftt'48,D<yO • - - 90,000 

5 OtsotroBans ** 88,000. ,- - - - - 1,08,000 

r Jute *4 82,800 .. - 2,27,500 

9 Co&otors (md nm^ratas, at 28,000 - - ■ - 2,52,000 

6 Snb-ooUsntore and mogiatratos, at 19,200 - . , - 1,10,200 

2 Suddereeoretaries, at 19,000 - - - - 24,000 

9 Head-awiBtantB, at 8,400 - - . - - 75,600 

1 Judge, magitrtrate, and collector, at 82,500 - - ■< 82,600 

^ 9,21,800 


Average, 23,636. 

9.5. According to Hr. Bax’e plan. 40 officers above the rank of aasistant would he 
employed in the eituationa in question, (cxcluaivo of the revenue survey,) at a charge of 
rupees 9,86,000. The assistants specific in his schedule amount to 33, drawing rupees 
1,85,000, or on an average about 5,600. It seems to me to be very iiuporiant to limit ^e 
number of assistants and other subordinate covenanted civil servants as much as possible; 
for every such servant employed in duties which a native could do as well, beyond what 
are required to be so trained for higher duties, is the occasion of needless es^nse, and by 
lowering the.averago of emoluments, in a certain measure degrades the service. I should 
think that 15 or 16 assistants and students might suffice for Bombay; and if we allow 
them to draw the same average as in Bengal and Madras, we shall have, on this account, 
a charge of 79,200 rupees*. 

96. The Bombay service will then stand as follows:— 


39 Judicial and fiscal • - 9,21,800 

7 PoUtioal - - - - 1,00,000 

3 Gommeraal ... . S7,599 

12 Miscelloueous - - - . 3,33,342 

16 Assistants and atudeuts - - 79,200 


77 15,21,941 

Average 19,765. 


97. By the latest statement I have seen, the Boml«y civil service appears to consist of 
124 persons, drawing on aggregate of rupees 17,42,418, or an average of about rupees 
14,062. 

98. The arraugemeut therefore above suggested, while it produces a considerable saving 
of expense, would ultimatoly prove liencficiid to the mdiviauals composing tho sendee. 

99. The immediate effect, however, at all the presidenmes, is to render a number of 
officers supemumomryt, and it seems to Iw dtniralde that the attention of the home autho¬ 
rities should bo early directed to the subject; for to oil the presidencies, they seem to he 
sending out more writers than are wanted, even supposing no change of system to be 
made. 

100. Tlic result ef the whole, as regards the exjiense inourred on account of covenanted 
servants may be summed as follows :— 


189 OE8f«a^ "'.' 

apphmdix. 


ni. 


(ISa) iCiafito of 
fch 11 apJeeagiB, 
Ea<i. 

1 October 1880. 



Redoethtt in toe 
number of (StiI 
berraom. 

1 

DimisutioB of Charge. 


Bexqai. ..... 

112 

10,86,185 

Mabbas ..... 

12 

1,65,212 

Bombat . 

18 

1,70,000 

Total ... 

142 

14,20,397 


101. A 


• 6 X 6,000 s S6,000 
6 X 4,800 ss 28,800 
4- X 3,600=14,400 

J6 ‘ 76,200 

f Mftoj of the ■upemiimenry offio«n might, 1 should think, be ex|^iently employed in con¬ 
ducting inquiri^ regarding Uitda held free of uMcMment, which for toe interests of the revenue, tlie 
improvement of the country, and the quiet of the people, it la very desir^lc to set at rest It may 
also deserve oonaidtBratron whether mndo of the officers in qoesUon might not be advantageoiuly 
employed m advocates before the sndder Judges, and of course several utuations now held by 
mlUtai^ men should, ea vaoancies occur, be restored to the elsil serviec, 
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M» asNsiuii to aaaroiKr vttum imaat coiatimEx 

JUMmIhX. 

•* ■' ■ 101. At Mstlrng and Bombay the nation jndgea i^pOar to be altMdy bettor laid than 

ill. here ; Md diottgh, peihaps, ihu habita of thv pemde and tbo tolitioal idhiiiinttatioea of tbe 
•>>— couni>|’ may render it expedient to adopt (partioukrly at BonuaQr), a Idgber rate of nabriea 

wf**SS<* ^ a^>o^ anbmhted, it will not apparently be nceoaaMy to inonr any latvo addi- 

naaMeCommUter. eXpanae on account of tbow ofHoefa, wbooe numlina ahonld not of ooutae Tio mnl- 
tipUed unneoebwily; and in reriaing our natlTo aetnbllfdunent, I expect to diow hereafter 
that a Kiving may U' eifeeted auflinent to provide liberal pay for the head men, whom the 
enUeeton and inagialrates mnst employ in tlie detUla of tiioir office. Bnt the objeet of 
tbia Paper Iwing rather to diaeusa general prinidploa tlmn to enter on a miimte application 
Of them, I hIUI unt extend its abvady wearieome length by fbrtbor remarke or anggeationa. 

102. I aliall conclude with a brief comparison of the revenues, supposed population, and 
the chniges to be inounod on account of civil funoUonaries, at tlie three presidenoieB. 

103. The (Hipnlptioii may in a general way he stated as follows:— 

Bengal ... SO] flO 

Madras - - - IS!- - or as - dS 

Bombay - - Sj I I 

Mevemua. 

Bengal ... 12.">] ft 

Madras - - - -SO >■ - or as . ■{ i 

Bombay - - 23j ^ 1 


10+. The inhabitants of this part of Indio would thus appear to be lightly taxed, in 
comparison witli those of the oilier presidencies ; and should on increase of taxation be 
indispensable for the stability of the. general conrem, we must probably look cluefly to 
Bongal, notwithstanding the surplus it already yields. On the ojhor hand, in proisirtion 
os the peo[ile are numerous and wealthy, it may be reasonably expected that the charges 
of their civil government, especially those for administering justice, should bo great; and 
a referouoc to the vast amount of pniperty in litigation brfore our courts will show that 
in resjiect to wesitb, the subjects of this presidejicy exliibit all that suiieriority which the 
jiernianent settlement and lightness of toxotivn would lead iis to anticipate. If, then, the 
cliaiges of our establishment of civil servants shall not exceed tlie ratio of the population, 
it must, I conceive, be regarded as proportionately very moderate. 

lOn. Now, if we take the Bombay establishment of judicial and fiscal officers, as above 
proposed, at rupees 9,21,801), the ratio of the population would give us 27,fi3,400 for 
Madras, and laipces 92,18,000 for Bengal; whereas for Madras I have proposed onlv a 
charge of 19,85,200, and for Bengal 52.59,600. Again, if we take tiio aggregate establish- 
ment at rupees 1.0,21,9«, we should have for Madras 45,66,823, and for Bengal, mjiees 
1,52,19,410; whereas I have proposed that they should stand at rupees 27,50,^0 and 
81,67,400 respoelively. 

106. The charges of Madras and Bengal are more nearly proportioned j still comparative 
cheapness apjieots to be on the side of this presidency. 

107. Thus the charge of rupees 19,85,200 would, in the proportion of the population, 
give us u charge of rupees 66,17,333, instead of 52,69,600; and that of rujiees 27,50,280, 
a ciiargo of rupees 91,67,600, instead of 81,57,400. 

108. The main end of all government being the good of the people, 1 am justified, I 
think, in eonolnding that whatever dMects there may be in my plan, (and there ore, 
doubUess. many), they are not to be attributed to any undue partiality to thie presidency. 


Calcutta, 

1st October 1830. 


1 


(signed) HeK Uademzie. 



fW4j»f4ai limu dcatPiinr, 

wEsijjfeasr •tsfl.ti.if'CEs.'' 


Citisja ofStmiH 
and 

Bolica Comrajuitiuen. 


DdhijAgrg Hansi - 
and Kortib Fajiee{>ut 
IJoab. Seharunpore • 
MonaufTeniagger 
Meerut - 
Boiundshahur 



Total of Cirolo - 


Dpllii . 

Son^ 

•Ally Ohnr - 

Sydabod 
Aigrn . 


1 - - 1 

-[ 1 1 - - 9 

-J - 1 - _ 

-^ - - 1 - 

1 1 - 19 

-J - - I - J > 

- ^ ^ ' 1 18 |~ 

- - _ 1 - I 9 

-J-1-- 

- 1 - - 1 

- .1 - 1 - 12 

-J - 1 I 1 j 


Total Cirde - 


Total qf Sud(ler Division - 


Centiwl Ktawah 
Doab and ^ynpoortie - 
Hohiicnnd. Serpooroh 

Furruckabad - 


2 m 



Beliih - 
(Wi»|K)r»j 


Total af Circle . 


^hal\jc]ianporu 

BareiDy 

Pellebbeet 

Surwau 

Moradttbad, S. D. 
Nnggenah, N. D. 


Total of Circle - 

Total of Sudder Division 

Allahabad, Futtebpo re - . 

Bundleound AUaUabad • . . 

andBw^ires. Banda, 8. D. . 

Kameerpore, N. D. - 

Total of Circle - 


Miraa|K)re « 
leanpore 
Benai'ea 
Ohaseepore - 
AjBttnghur 
Ooruwp(»« . 


Total of CSrcle - 
Total of Divisioii 


J 

- . I 


I . 9 

“ J |l 

- 9 ' 

_ I 

J 



-} n 


2 $6 


Brakd Total,-V eatem Trovinoes I I 34 j U 8 *5°° 









BENOil OESVEAI. AND lOWEE fBOTISiQSl . 


budjus; 

aaviBioK. 

y\ ' <^iicdin of Bevemw 

h‘. • - . 

. '. ' ■»Bd 

' Dittriol 

Jndgef. 

u 

-¥ 35 

w 

DSpoiio 

' :,)ban 

'J 

f' 

' 

SiAit 

Jadge 


FoUee CoanDiMionen. 

< 


m V 

* 1 

' . 










■ 


•k 1 

OeainlFni 

Sarun - . - - • 

1 

1 


- 

' , 

^■r ■ 

^inoea 

Sluduibud , . . - 

1 

1 


- 

6 

• t' 



Patna ----- 

1 

1 

“ 

— 

4 




Behar • - - • • 

1 

1 

a."’- 


6 

1 



Razngfaiir - - - - 

1 

- 


1 

6 

r ^ 


Tirhoot . . - 

1 

1 

— 

* 

12 




Pumea ... - 

1 

1 

- 

•- 

- 




Malda - - • - - 

- 

- 

1 


15 




Total of SivUion - - - 

7 

6 

1 

1 

66_, 

1 

1 










Uoatsbcda- 

Moonghyr - - - -1 

1 

1 

1 


6 



bad 

Bbangnlpore - - - - J 






Dina^pore • - - « 
Raji^ye - - - - 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1 


15 

12 

“ 

! 1 


Patna ----- 


— 


— 

— 



Biiggorali - - . - 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 




Runj^re • - - - 

1 

1 

— 

— 

15 




Hooi^edabad ... 

1 

1 


1 

8 




BeerUioom - - - - 

1 

I 


- 

8 




Jfuddia - . . . 

1 

1 

” 

- 

12 . 

- 



Total of IHvision - - - 

7 

7 

3 

1 

76 

1 

1 

Preaidesc^ 

Jnstgle Mehala . • . 

1 

1 




> 


and Cut>- 

Bnrdwan - . - - 

1 

1 

— 


18 



tacki 

Hooghly - - - - 

1 

1 

- 

.. 

14 




24 Feigonnabs, N. D. - -1 

r 

1 

- 

] 

16 

1 



Suburbs - - - - 1- 

H 

1 

.. 

• 

— 




Oity, a D. - - - -J 

1 


.. 

1 

- 


1 


Jeesore . - . - 

1 

) 

- 

- 

14 




Bangundee - - - - 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- J 




Balasore • - • -1 

r 

1 

— 


- 1 

i 



Cuttack - - - - >■ 


,1 

- 

- 




Kbonlat - - - - J 

1 

1 

.. 


- J 




Midnapore and Higlec - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

10 , 




Total of BiTiaicm - 

7 

11 . 

- 


89 1 

2 

1 

Dacca - • 

Dacca Jclalpore - . • -1 

Dacca • - - - - J 

1 

1 

T 

t 

\ 

10 




Myrnensing - - - . 

1 

1 

- • 

- 

16 f 

1 



Sherepore « . • - 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 




Backei^tmgt ... 

1 

1 

- 

- 

6 J 




Sylhet - • - - - 

AsRarn 

I 

1 

: 


16 ^ 


1 


Tipperah .... 

Buliooali .... 

1 

1 

J 

1 

8 1^ 

1 



Chittagong » • • * . 

1 

1 

- 

1 

18 




Arracau .... 

•“ 

- 

- 

- 

- y 




Total of Siviidon' - - -■ 

6 

6 

3 

s 

72 

2 

1 

Clliun> Toiai^ Lower Provinoee i 

27 

so 

7 

7 

292 

6 

4 


Add. 









Head Comtniaaioner of Eerenue and Foliee 

• 

, . 


1 



Ditto fcr Salt and Opium and Muaetlaneoua Berenue 

•- 

- 

1 







* 


2' 
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rr JwatA.auMa'e 

1 AAffVAkA 

^yiBCES. 

TOTiJ* 

imKMn 


3 


. . * 

t 
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■ :' 2 

2 

6 

■ 6 

18 

u 

sr 

41 

St 

so 

St 

It 

r 

81 

8 

7 

15 


'' 19if44w ,thi3gei And t VM’WM oaM* of tleveaue Bolioe 
><;'S^<ldlr'iFnd^ ;'■' '■»"■•,•'■, « ' . 

; Smdln’ ObmtiQadouerB > - :. >. 

, ^ Oomtauaunien of Revenue luul Rolioe 
fTSvid and Oriminal Judges • • • 

iCagietratea and Collectors 
Jeim Magistrates and Sub-CoUeotors 
I^nties - - > - 


MADRAS. 





Commift- 



Sub- 

: Colleoton. 


SUBPEB DIVISION. 


nOBCM of 

Judg«a 

Colleeton. 

^Z>epudet« 




& Ptdice. 



1 



Oanjam * 








Ohicacoie 

- 






Kortbem - ( 

Viza^patam 

Bajahmundiy 

-! 

1 ® 

t 

c 

2 

1 

1 

i Haralipaitain 

-j 

f 1 






1 Guntnre 

-1 







V^elloTo and Onu^olt^ 

y 







/ Cuddapoh 








Bellary 

. 1 







N. Arcot 







Centre - / 

' S. Arcot 

Chinsleput - 

- 

2 

6 

8 

5 

3 

I 

1 Taujore 

- 







1 Trichinopoly 

- 







V Kaloin 

-> 

• 






1 Madura andDindigul 

-> 






SoutJiem and j 
Western. 1 

Tinnovolly 

Coimbatore 

1 Malabar 

"i 

1 2 

f 

t 

6 

t 

2 


VOanara •> 








Grand Total 

- 

6 

It 

20 

11 

6 


BOMBAY. 


C1BCLE& 

CouuntfiK 1 
•iimen of j 
Bereuttu | 

k Circuit. 

Jndget. 

JudgCt 

McffiKtrate 

cod 

Collector. 

CoUoeton 

and 

MagUtrato. 

Sub* 

CoUeetois 

^utbeon 

r Ahinednuf^^ • 1 






- ‘1 Fooiiab > V 

1 

3 


5 

3 


1. Parwar - - J 
^Oandfiisb • • . 






Centre 

^ J Bombay - - 1 

1 Southeim Ooncan • f 

1 

2 . 

1 

for Can- 
deisb. 

3 

2 


^KorUiMiiGoncim- 
^Snrat * • 





Ouaeiat 

J Broach - - | 

1 Kaira - • f 

1 

I 8 

_ 

3 

1 


■ t'Ahmedabad - •* 







Total 

3 

^ 7 

1 

9 

6 


To. the Sudder Court the same two divinona may he taken as have been fixed for its 
arauita And besides the two Judges and Commiasioneis meniioi^ in the proposed eata- 
bOdaedht, I suptwse tme of the Hembei* in Council to take on active share iniM businesa 
(4fiA) ' ys 
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in. (14.)—MINUTE of Vmid ffiU, 5B*?, d»tad 19th October 1880, 

(vjZrTreTil I HAm not mnidi io add to what i» atatod to my Paper* of 8th March lut, <m the 
jw^conuoittec. subject of the toteraal a4mia»tr#tion of Imlto 1 have attentivaly read Mr. MaAouzie’s 
• AoMBdiv tIS 1 Mtoutot of the 1st instant^ whioli does not differ essentially ftom the form to which it 
t AototS* 03) drawn up a year ago; and I still adlierp to the nrhuiipUB,which 1 formsriy attempted 
pp~ •/ ^to detailed arrangi'ments I forbear irom mtteri^, partly b^use 1 atp 

aveupe to sweefiiiig tonovutions, which seldom work as was anticipated, and never &11 to 
deraage the fQrstom they ivni applied to; but also, to a great rueasure, because (confining 
the oMervation to the presidency of Madras) 1 see IHtle to change whidi ie not alreaii|y 
to gjwloal progress I have no ftilh to the superior virtue of any (yatem, be it what it 
may, l)y whiob the present one might tdl at once Ik) subverted and repiaoed. 

2. In our revision of the Madnis Establishments, we have urged the ea tended employment 
of native agency in both the ctv|l and oriininal branches of dbe Judicial department. 
When native judges ooino, as I have no doubt of their doing, to take upon tbemselvea 
nearly the whole of the judicial duty Idtherto discharged by the European niltob judges 
and magistratos, 1 conceive that there can no longer be any oocasion for continuing the 
intermediate office of provincial judge between tliat of zillah judge and the Sadder 
Adawlut. If primary jurisdiction in all, or almost all oivil cases, and cognisance of all 
but lieinous oifonces were committed to native judges, flie fonotions lutherto petfoimed by 
proTtocial judges would naturally be transferred to the judges of zilla^ upon the system 
ju force uiujcr the Bombay presidimpy. To hurry on this chaage wonid defeat the anceeas 
of the other arrangements about to be introduced; but it will naturally follow as soon os 
tliey come fully into operation, 

3. Further cousideiatiou on the subject of appeals bus led me to think that a great 
idterafdon is required, not in the machinery, but to the working of that port of our system. 
At present the whole evidence to an app^ed case is recorded and seat op to the appellate 
cowt, which has to decide upon every point of fact, as well as of law, which flie case 
involves, in the same manner as tlie court of original jurisdiotiou bod to do, with this 
exception only, that the latter court took oral evidence, whereas the former bos nothing 
but written depositions liefore it It seems manifest, that the court which examines 
witnesses must, omltiris parUms, possicss a great advantage over any court which only 
peruses a report of their testimony. The object of allowing apjieals is not to set up tiie 
deliberate rovisiou of recorded evidence, os a more satisfactory metliotl of trying foots than 
the hcartog of evidence orally doUvered; but either Ci»t to ascertain wbetber, ftom 
unavoidable uinission on the part of one of the suitors, or oreniight on tlie juirt of the 
judge, the tacts Lave not been properly tried, in which case they ought to be tried over 
again, not by a revision of recorded evidence, but by a hearing of complete evidence, 
orally delivered ns before ; on, secondly, to ascertain whotlier tl<e taw has been correctly 
appbed to tlie facta so established. It is on grounds such os tliese, that to EngUsb 
courts of justice a motion is made for granting a new trial, or for setting aside a 
verdict. If, in the primiuy pleadings to our courts, the' jiarties were compelled 
to join issue with precision imd s’mpHcity, it would lie euiy, as well os Ur, to 
require the appellant to state exidicitly whether he appealed on a matter of law or of fact. 
In the former cane, the facts os established by the decree are admitted, mid the appeltata 
court has no ocoomon to see the evidence, but bos simply to declare the taw. In the tatter 
cose the appellant would have to state whether tlie tacts were erroneously eetablislicd 
from any omission on his own part, or from any oversight on tliat of tlie judge. If from 
his own omission, be would have to exploiii how it arose, and how it could be sujqiHed; 
if from on oversight of the judge, ho would liave to confine bimaclf to the fact to which 
tlie imputed oversight applied, and to the juirticular evuleuee whidi the judge had over- 
loohtad. miould tlw apellate court be satisfied with tlie grounds on wtooh a new trial 
was applied for, they would simply have to grant one, eiUier before the same court or 
anotlier, as the nature of toe grounds on which it was granted might render proper. If 
I am right in these views, toe jurisdiction pf our appellate courts would be jilooed upon a 
legitimate footing, and their business be very greotly reduced. 

4. In the some manner I appreliend tost toe cnminal trials a'liicfa are »(iuired to be 
refemsl to the Foujdarry Adawlut ought not to be accompanied with a record of the 
evidence, as if toe perusm of that evidmcc at the presideney would lead to. a more just 
conclusion witli regard to toe facts of the ease than, was obtained by the hearing of H 
orally delivered wbiwu the trial took place Acooitoug to my judgment, toe fitets should 
be taken to lie established by toe finding of the judge who oondttcip the trial, aided,' if 
need be, by native assessors in toe eaps^ty of jurors, or of men oanversant with native 
testimony. In coses whiob have to lie reforred, the judge should report the firots whiifii 
have been establisbed to his satisfaction, and toe sonteaoe which be proposes to pass upon 
toe prisoner. The business of toe Fonjdany Adowlut would then lie not to put their 
opinion u{Mm the perusal of toe recorded evidence in comparison with that of the judge 
who tried the case upon the hearing of the evidence orally delivered, but to aee that the 

{ irovisions of the penal laws were touly interpreted, and equally administered in all rases 
table to retarence. Their labours would be immensely abndgad, and, in my apprdbeniian, 
tfaU branch of their authority would be more legitimately exercised than it is upon the 
preiient system, '' 

6 Iftoesu{;gestions whkh 1 have ventured to otbr on a biuneh of tiie puUioicn^sif 



■wWoh 1 haveliad no piaoticol ejjwrienee, be well fowliJed, and be acted upon, I ebonld • -^ 

oonfidently ex£)ect both that the appellate juriedictipn in our eyetem of judicature would HI. 
be ejcerdneii bt a i&tioh thote reaaohuble ahd jtatof&dtoty ibaiHler tlian h^toforo, and also r—— 

that by it* vety groat abridgment, the expense Of the BdurtJI of appellate jurfediction would Slinntt ef 

admit of being much reduoMl 

6._ In my former Paper I did not refrain from avowing myself mi advocate for the snpre- ™ "“dlciw and 
maoy of the Government over the Iaw. Disguiee the matter bow we wiD, it Beems to me 
iaoontestable, that in reality the cose moat be so. Jf the Govmromenthad ite origin in the ]g October 1830. 
win of thb people, or had their good for its ond, there would be an anomaly in havipg their 
r^te under its eontroh Pbe l^w ought then to lie snprema Under sum a constitution 
of adairo any defect in tlie law, or in the administration of it, comes instantly to Gie notice 
of the ^ple, and may be corrected. It is unnecessary therrfore for tbe people to delegate 
to the Government the guardiansliip of their welhbeing under tbe law. The people control 
dm law as they control the Oovernment; and ultimate supremacy over one and the other 
' resides with them. Bui when neither the Government nor the Law originatee in the will 
of the people, nor has their good, or even their satisfoctiou, for ite mam object, matters 
cannot take tbe same course. No ultimate supremapy rests with tlie peorde; Law and 
Government being without one common control cannot both be supreme. The errors of 
law, either in its provisions, Or in ite administration, even if they come to tbe notice of tlie 
people, cannot be corrected by tbem. By whomsoever corrected, it must necessarily bo 
done in aansutency with the principles of the Government If this anthority oould lie 
reposed in any body of men by whom it would be exercised more in consistency with the 
principles of low than can be expected from the Executive Government, that no doubt 
would be a materialndrantage. Undertlie projected changes in iho legislative and judii^ 
admimstration suoh an improvement may be pocticable. The essential object is, tiiat the 
administration of law should be superintended and controlled so as to provide for tlie well- 
bebig of the people to the utmost extent corapatable, witli the general scheme and aim of 
the government I certainly feel no iMirtiality for a state of society in wliieb the rights 
of individuals are liable to lie set aside on gmunils of public jKiUcy. Every one would 
prefer living in a free country to living in one which is enslaved; but it cannot be main¬ 
tained that the institutions of the one are lipplicnbie to the other. It may be hoped that 
the time will como when the people of this country will be qualified and permitted ti> take 
the cliief {lart in the management of them own a^irs. Tlie tendency’ of till improvements 
of late years in tlie system of internal administration is to bring forward the natives. 

Whenever tliey shall cease to be goveniod as a cimqnerod iieople, ond, either expressly or 
virtually, their voice shall be heard in controiling both (tovernlnent and courts of law, 
there will remain no longer any reason for tlie Buptomacy of tho Government over the Law. 

Till then it seems to me the smaller of the. two evils, that the administration of law should 
on sueh occasions, and in such mode as may be judged fit, bo controlled by Government, 
rather than that it should be left without control 

19thSSt"i830.} (“gad) AifiK. 


(15.)—LETTEB from the CaleiMa Civil Finance Committee to the Uuvernor-geneml 
in Council at Bengal, dated S4tb February 1830. 

My Lord, 

We W'o been enfi^ed for some time ]^t in reviring generally the civil ehaigesat the fig s jitter from 
three presidencies, with the view of reducing thorn to the scale of 1823-24; and wo hope. Committee, on Be¬ 
at no distant period, to he able progressively to submit the result o( our labours fur tlie tsblisbment of 
consideration of your Lordship in Council. In the mean time we deem it proper to re- Civil Servants in 
present that we nave already satisfied ourselves that tho preeent number of civil eervants Mia i24FcbrHat7 
at eaoli of tho three presidencies materialiy exceeds wluit the reriseii establishments will I8i!0. 
reqnire. The detailed grounds of this penmaaiop we shall not be able to lay before your 
Lordship in Council until we are prepared fully to explain our views on this braiidi of our 
inquiries j but if your Lordship in Council diould have adopted the same persuasion, or 
should fed dispos^ for the present to take it on trust feom us, it miglit be very desirable 
to bring tbe subject at an early pepod to tho notice of the Honnurahle the Court of Di- 
reotors, and to requeet, that until tlic final opinion of your Lordship in Council be reported, 
the Honourable Court will refiain from sending any writers to India*wba may not have 
already been nominated to tbe Company's aerviee. 

We have the honour to be, &c., 

‘ (sigaed) 1>, BUI, 

BeU Ma^seniie, 

‘ John Bax. 
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(16.)—UffiTEB &oin tlie CalmUa Oii^i Finasds Oommittee to the Vice-Presideutitt 
Council ut Bengal, dated 16tli December 1830. 

Honourablo Sir, 

At an early stage of our inquiries it appearing to na th^ the present number of .(avil 
servants at each of the three presidencies materi^y exoeeded, vrbat the revised establish¬ 
ment would lequire, we had ttie honour, in our address* of the S4ith of Pebruan last, to 
submit to Government that opinion, and to suggest that, should your Honourable Board 
have adopted the same persuasion, it might he desirable to brin^ the subject to the notice 
of the Honourable the Court of Directors, with a request riiat, till the final opinion of the 
Sujireino Government riiould be reported, they would refrain from sending any writers to 
India who might not have already been nominated to their service. We now proceed to 
state what number of writers it appears to us would annually be required to maintain an 
adequate body of covenanted ofiicers for the administration of the civil affairB of each of 
the three presidenciea 

2. Supposing the modifications which have been suggested ly our Committee in the 
civil estabilslimente of the several presidendes to be carried into effect, the number of 
substantive appintments to bo filled by covenanted servants of the Company in the Ee- 
venne, Juiliml and General branches would in Bengal be 262, at Maiiiaa 102, and at 
Bomlray 47, os detailed in the annexed Schedules. The civil members of Coundl of each 
of the piwtidondes are two in number, and the number of dvil servants who under the 
furiough rules may be absent from India, at the same time, is 51 from Bengfd, 27 from 
Madras, and 12 from Bombay. As it does not from experience appear that ^vantage is 
likely to he taken of tlie furlaugb rules to the full extent, and as the difiterenee may pro¬ 
bably be Huflident to supply such vacancies as may have oeourrod by oasnalties or oilier 
cause, and also to provide for any temporary duty that may arise, no further siicdal pro¬ 
virion of supernumeraries for these purposes seems to bo required. 

3. Assuming then the dfective part of the service at the strength above stated, the 
number of junior assistants under the rank of second assistants to collectors and magis¬ 
trates, whose sorvioes cannot be r^arded aa indispensably necessary, and students who 
together with them may be considmed to be in course of training, may lie taken at 40 for 
Bengal, 18 for Madras, and eight fijr Bombay, making the total number of covenanted 
dvil servaiita to be employed in the above branches of the public sendee 855 in Bengal, 
149 at Madras, and 69 at Bomliay,* 

4. Political appintihents being open both to tlie dvil and military servants of the 
Company, and inaiscriminately to those of any preddency, it seems to be suifident for tlie 
present purpose to assume the numlwr of dvil servonte of each of the different preeidencies 
now holding {lolitical appointments ns the probable number « ho will hereafter be employed 
in that deiiartment, and to adopt a similar principle in regard (o the commercial de|<artiiicni 
Should any change be made in the system on which the commercial afiairs of the Company 
are carried on, so as to render an increased number of covenanted servants necessary, or 
to admit of their numbers being reduced, to such an extent as materially to increase or 
diminish the aggregate number of tlie members of the dvil service at either of tho presi¬ 
dencies, the necetaeiry allowance can remlily be made on that account; and we accordingly 
conclude, that wc siiall be snifieiently aceurate in supposing the Bengal dvil service to 
consist hereafter of .388 members, that of Madras of 153, and that of Bombay of 73 loemliers. 

5. Now it may be exjiected that ultimately tlie fall number of annuities granted by the 
Honourable Court of Duvetora will annually be taken, and that nine civil servants will 
anmially retire on its terms from Bengal, four from Madras and three from Bombay. 

6. In estimating the casnalties by death, we have tlionght itbest to take, os the basis of 
our calouiation, a statement prepared with mncli care by Mr. Prinsep, which exhibits Bio 
number of dvil servants appointed during the past 40 years, and the deaths and retirements 
incident to the same. An abstract of that statement wc have the honour to annex to this 
Beport And looking to the result of the post 10 years, which period we assume because 
it indudes from its commencement servants of 30 years^ standing, we ore justified in calcu¬ 
lating on a mortality of two-tbirda For premature retirements (we allude to the case of 

gentlemen 


, —.. 

JknpU. 

Madnf. 

Bombiy. 

Subgtantivo nppoiiitments • - ..*• • - . - 

262 

102 

47 

Civil momberi) of couudl ...... 

2 

2 

2 


51 

27 

12 

Junior unistants aud studenta ..... 

40 

18 

8 

Total ■ . . 

355 

149 

69 


14 

2 

3 

Commerciid . « • • • 

19 

2 

1 

Grand Xptal - J 

388 

,158 

78 
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eentlemeo laarinc the sarviee before th^ aie entitled to aa annuity), and for removals on 
account of miscOTouct, it vrouldbe sofficienttoallow onewnxth ^ cent, or flaree eigliteentlM; 

and outite whotok tijerefbta, ureoonoeivB that sufficient provision will be made for vacanoies . , 

aiiaingoutofthaaeoanaesby,M»aliowanoeoftwo-Mid-B-liaJfperoent.» Maiiug jOTvision 

at fliot rate, and silorring as above for annuitants, the number of writera ^om it would 
be.neceesaiy to send annually to the different presidencies may be estiinated as follows; 


for Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay 


- 19 
■ 8 
. E 


Servants; 

16 December 1830. 


7. But the Bengal dvU service consists at present of E15 members, that of Madros of 
204, and the Boro^y service of 148 membersf; so that the adoption of the arrangements 
which have been proposed by us would have the effect of rendering a large proportion of 
servants at each presideuoy supernumerary; viz. 127 in Bengal, El at Madr^ and 7S at 
Bomlw. 

8. The ttumbv of junior assistants of the degree described in paragraph 3, and students 
on the establishments of the different presidencies, according to the latest lists in our 
pooseasion, appears to be as follows: 

In Bengal •- - - - 189 

At Madras - . - - 11 

At Bombay .... 33 


*or, according to the foregoing calcnlation, there is in Bengal a suppljr equal to tlie demand 
during seven years, at Bombay for six years, and at Madras the existing number would 
suffice for ratlier less tbnn two years. 

9. In oonclusion, we would respectfully suggest, that tbe rircumstance of the super¬ 
abundance of junior rivil servants at present on tho establishment of this presidency and at 
Bombay, be brou^t to the notice of the Honourable the Court of Directors, who will of 
course be swore that the number of civil servants availing tliemselves of the option of 
retiring on on armriity foils greatly short of that for which we have above made provision. 

We have the honour to be, &c 
(tigned) I>. Sm, 

Civil Finance Committee Office, ffolt Meu^ensie, 

16 December 1830. John Muz, 


_ 

Beng«l. 

Madru. 

Bombay. 

* Total cumber of mombors of the Civil Serrice, as in p. 166 

388 

IE3 

72 

Kumbor of anumtonts retiring ancually • ... 

9 

4 

3 

C&aualUesi at 2jf per cent. ...... 

10 

4 

2 

Member of writers snnaally required .... 

19 

B 

5 


— 

Bengal 

Madrai. 

Bombay. 

t Senior merchants 

272 

133 

56 

junior ditto- 

2S 

11 

26 

'Faetors - 

41 

16 

30 

Writers - - - *•- 

177 

34 

36 

Total strength of the same at prosmit .... 

516 

204 

148 

Strength of service as pro^msod ..... 

388 

153 

7.3 

SapemameraricB .... 

127 

El 

7.5 
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CStlcutt* Civil 

FimBceCommitto). (Na 1, in Appendix, No. 16.) 


NUMBEE OE SUBSTANTIVE APPOINTMENTS, 


BekoAL; 


HADBU; 


•AppouiUxjNo. 22. 


3 Botiretarics to flovemment. 

3 Deputy ditto. 

5 .ludffes of the Court of Sudder and 
Konjdany Adawlut 
3 Begistrarn, Deputy and ABeietant to 
ditto. 

12 Commissinneniof Revenue and Circuit 
41 .Tudgie, 

.54 Cullnoton and Mogistratea 
22 Suli-callectoie. 

17 JJeputy-collcctora 
.54 Heoil AssistantB. 

22 Second Aesiatauta 
I Accountant-General. 

I Deputy ditto. 

1 Sub-assixtant. 

1 Civil Auditor. 

1 Sub-tninenrer. 

1 Assistant ditto. 

1 ?«8tmuater-genera.L 

1 Mint-master and Superintendent of 

Stomps. 

2 Sudder Commissioners of Eevenue. 

2 Assistants or .Secretariea 
1 Commissioner of Cnstoma 
I Assistant or Secretary. 

1 Ditto in duugc of Salt Golaha 
I Opiiun Agent in Behar. 

1 Ditto - - Benares. 

3 Salt Agents 

1 Collector of Soa-onstouis at the Pre- 
sidcncy. 

1 Deputy ditto. 

238 

Add, with reference to the observa¬ 
tions eontsuned in ]>ur^raph 62 of the 
I tnnmitlee's Report*, doted 12th July 
1830: 

2 Sudder Judges. , 

2 Registrars or Deputy Registrara 

262 


3 Secretaries to Oovenunent 

2 Deputy ditto. ' 

3 Judges of the Court Sudder nod 

Foujdany Adawtet 

3 Itcgistrars, Deputy and Assistant to 
ditto. 

1 Accountant-general 

1 Deputy ditto. 

Assistant ditto. 

Civil Auditor. 

Sub-treasurer. 

Postmaster-general 

Mint-master. 

2 Sudder Commisaionets of Revenue 
2 Assistants or Secretariea 

20 Collectors and Magistratea 
12 Snb-coIIectora 
20 Head Assistants. 

10 Second ditto. 

16 District Judges. 

1 Collector of Beo-customa 

1 Deputy-coUoctor of Sea-customs 
102 

BoUDAT : 

2 Secretaries to Gotjemment 
1 Deputy ditto 

4 Sudder Judges. 

1 Registrar. 

1 Accountant-general 
1 Sub-treasurer. 

1 Mint-master and Civil Auditor. 

1 Postnpuiter-general 

3 Principal CoUeoton. 

7 Colloetors. 

3 Sub-collectora 
10 Head Assistants. 

4 Second ditto. 

8 Judgea 


(signed) 


Uffiaotiog fieoMllfety. 
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■ n6.) X<etter from 

ComnutteO) on K m 

438TIU.cn' STATEMENTS, ahoving the Number of Orvn Servakth nppoiutped Jo tabliahmentofCivU 
Uie Smgol Civil Service during tlie past 40 Years, and the Deaths and Betjubmentb 
uuddent to the same, referred to iu panu 6 of the Finance Committee'. Report, dat«l 
l^th December 1880 . 


TRABB, 

m 

iig-i 

Ira5 

Eomba 

of 

Appoiotmenti 

witbifi 

the Tmt. 

rOTAL. 

Kumber 

at 

PeaUu. 

Kumber 

of 

Rctinmuota. 

■^.sl 

111 

III 

KEUABE8. 

1700 

- 

19 

19 

. 


19 


1791 

19 

19 

.38 

. . 

. . 

R8 


1792 

38 

19 

57 



57 


1793 

57 

12 

69 

. . 

. _ 

68 


1791 

68 

27 

95 

1 

1 

93 


1795 

93 

80 

123 

. . 

I 

122 


1798 

122 

21 

116 

1 

. _ 

115 


1797 

115 

20 

165 

- . 

£ 

163 


1798 

163 

32 

195 

. . 

2 

193 


1799 

193 

17 

210 

.3 

1 

206 

' 

1800 

206 

21 

227 

3 

. . • 

221 


1801 

221 

30 

211 

1 

3 

237 


1802 

’237 ■ 

21 

261 

5 

2 

251 


180,3 

2.11 

26 

280 

5 

2 

273 


1801 

273 

17 

290 

.3 

3 

281 


1805 

281 

32 

316 

5 

7 

301 


1806 

301 

16 

320 

3 

1 

316 


1807 

316 

17 

33.3 

7 

2 

321 


1808 

321 

EO 

311 

9 

1 

331 


1809 

.3.31 

13 

317 

5 

2 

310 


1810 

310 

17 

357 

5 

. . 

•352 


1811 

352 

21 

376 

6 

2 

.368 


1812 

368 

21 

389 

5 

.5 

379 


1813 

.379 

21 

100 

8 

1 

391 


1811 

391 

30 

12 f 

4 

1 

116 


1815 

116 

9 

125 

10 

6 

409 


1816 

409 

26 

125 

5 

H 

411 


1817 

111 

IS 

132 

7 

8 

117 


1818 

417 

17 

4;u 

16 


113 


1810 

113 

19 

432 

10 

10 

112 


1820 

112 

17 

129 

13 

6 

no 


1821 

’410 

17 

127 

12 

5 

no 


.822 

no 

13 

123 

10 

5 

418 


828 

118 

13 

131 

9 

7 

115 


821 

115 

22 

137 

13 

1 

123 


825 

123 

21 

111 

12 

. 

132 


826 

132 

.3.3 

465 

9 

. 

1.56 


827 

456 

50 

506 

12 

1 

193 


828 

193 

11 

5.31 

11 

2 

521 . 


829 

521 

41 

565 

8 

1 

556 


830 

556 

13 

569 

10 

- - 

560 


nxt. 

1,531 

- 

■ - 

106 

- 

- 

prccntage 2\ 




w. V. JSambennan, 

Oihciating Secretary. 
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(17.)—-Extract IiKTTEE from Calcutta CivE Finance Cenmuttee to iheGovernor^;viA^ 
in Council at jSengalj dated 2Gth A|n3l ISdO* 

. 26. Vx are of ojanion that in the preaent atate o£ Oandeiab it ia imnooondiy to coatiatw 
the apodal appointmenU ^ Bheel a^ts in that district*. The ag^t at Bloohirmocmd^ 
is the dril asustant to the collector, and the a^ut at Kuneer ia a s&taiy officer exerciBm|^ 
for the most part, the duties of an assistant collector and inaipstrate. The nKtuie of their 
fttnctions does not appear to be such as to require to be specially provided for, and we recom¬ 
mend that tliese aiqxHntmonts be abolished, and all allowances on this account oease. The 
duty, we may lie performed by one or more of the collector’s assistants, as a branch 
of their ordinary avocations, under the general supeiiiitendenco of the collector; and it may 
be oljserved that the collector will generally have it in bis power to select an assistant m 
suiue experience for this trust, as the recent revenue and judicial arritigements of the Bom¬ 
bay Govommont have thrown many ^ntlemen of considerable standing and experience far 
bock in the grade of assistants. lf,«is it seems probable, the collector will not require any in¬ 
crease to lus present establishment in consequence of this inconsiderable adffitaon to liis 
usual duties, the whole expense of the establishments attached to the agentsmay also be saved. 


29. The magnitude of the political chargesf incumd by tlie Government of Bombay has 
particularly demanded our attention ; and in coosideiing ilte means of reduction in this 
branch of expenditure, we have carefully perused various recorded minutes of the late and 
present Governors of Bombay which bear on the subject, and especially adverted to the sen¬ 
timents of the Honourable Court of Dliectom, conveyed to your Lordsliipin Coundl in their 
de8})atch of the 1 Sib February 1829. In conformity with tliose sentiments, and with the 
opinion therein given, that ** these political agencies are cmisidembly more numerous tlian 
an oxulusivo attention to British inter^ts eitlier require or justify," we shall proceed to 
lay before yiur Lordship in Counml the mode by which we should properae to reduce the 
numW, and consoquenGy the ex])ensc, of tlic residencies and agencies in question. 


Barods Restdency. 30. Commencing with the residency at Baroda, we Iiave to obser\'e, as jNroliminoiy to our 
Guscrat and Ftt> proposition respecting it, that Sir John Malcolm has already recommended its abolition, to 
lamporo Agencies, yonj Lordship in Council, and the substitution of a more general agency; and in his 
Minute of the 19th Februaiy' 1830, he states, under the operation of measures recently 
adopted, “ I consider the Guicowar state to have ceased to have* my fioUtical consequents; 
and were we not embarrassed by our Bhaudaree engagements, 1 s^uld not deem it neces- 
saiy to keep an assistant at Barada." Under these circumstances, we have to recommend 
the entire abolition of the Baroda residency, of the present consolidated Guzerat agency, 
and the agency at Folampore, and the auMtution of one general agency for the whole, 
under a civil officer of Government, to be denominated “ Political Commissioner in Guzerat." 
Tlie hciad-quarters of the commissioner might bo at any emivenicut sf>ot in Guzerat; but 
he would of courseperfonn such circuits wi&n iho range of his ageimy os might be requiied 
by the nature of his dutiea The consolidated Guzerat agen<^ wliich we have proposed to 
abolish was formed in 1828, by the consolidation of tlie Hyhee Countee and the Fauch 
Mnlml agencies, and was held by the hrst assistant to the resident at Baroila, under the 
general conkol and auGiority of the iwudent; and witli regturd to the resident at Folam- 
pore, his duties may easily Ite executed by the commissionor, or tlie assistant whom we 
propose to attach to him. We Imve careiiffiy adverted to the localities of these agencies, 
and to the object of them, as detailed in nunutes of the late Governor of Bombay; and it 
is our full conviction that the plan here proposed is easy of accomplislxment, and in every 
respect preferable to the system of main^ning various petty agencii^s as at present. The 
consolidation of the present Guzerat and Palampore agencies was also suggested, we observe, 
by a former committee in a report to tlie Bombay Government, dated 8th Jiuie 1827. 


31. Taking the ordinary maximum for Bombay at rupees 45,000, we propose that a salary 
of rupees 50,000 should be assigned to «tie commissioners, “ in full (tonsiderotion," according 
to the principle prescribed in your Lordbhip’s resolution of the 17fh February 1829, **ofhU 
service and expenses, with the samo Hbo^iy to regulate the arrangements ofhb table and 
household as oilier officers enjoy." Tor tlie assisUmt to the commissioners we propose a 
salary of rupees 12,000 per annum, with the established allowance when on deputation. 

32. We 


Bheel agent at Koohirmoondah in 
Establidiment ... 
Bbobt Agent at Kuneor « 
Establis^cxit ... 

* Bezel Aokstts : 
Candoish . . - 

. 

200 

35 

400 

148 



Toxii ... 

783 


t These are stated to amount, ia 1826-S7, to R*. 9^57,600. .Vide the Honourihle Court's depraich 
to the Supreme Govenuneat, dated 18tb Febrouyt 1889, paras. 24 to 4a 







ONv^ A^JUBS OF rCHX SASaC INDU. COKFANT. 


$S. Wc imra^ ImIow a Hat of e^bliahment for tiw political oonuniasioQei*, in tbe form- 
aiaon of vbieh trs. liave been guided by a reference to similar establishmeuts; and by 
"■ “ •• • Loriiihipiii 


1?^^; OESSiBAC ■ 
APPHSflttX, 


III. 


(17«) Letter from 
oUargeofthe on E«- 

pioyJd under toW.hm®t»mtho 

^beWired;“X 

.V ^ . 26 April 1830. 

to be tot^ly unzieoesaary and unueod f. The charge of rupees 100 per meusern, on account ^ 

of the " late Soonderjee Sewjee’s palankeen allowance, (K>ntlnued to his son/' Sirins an item 
at the Boroda residency which will cease, we presume, on the death of the present incumbent. 

34. It remaimi for us to add here, that the fixed charges of the Boroda residency and 
consolidated agency in Ouzerat of 1828-29, exceed those of 1823-24 by rupees fi,128, 

35. Tlie annu^ fixed char^ of the Bhooj residency for 1828-29 exceed those of1823-24 
by rup^ 8,983, owin| chiefly to an inureoso to the teble allowance of tiic resident from 
rupees 500 to rupees 1,200 jier annum. 

36. As the K^lution which we hare quoted in the Slst paragraph of this Beport 
directs the discontinuance of a separate allowance for table expeiistsi, we recommend tliat 
on a vacancy occurring at Bhooj the resident should receive a consolidated saUury of rupees 
24,000 per annum, wluch is equivtdent to his total recei])tH in 1823-24.:^ 

37. The appointment of an asBistnnt to the resident In Cutch Imviug been recently abo¬ 
lished by the Govommont at Bom1)ay, we have only further to recommend the reduction of 
certain additions noted below §, wliicli have la^n made in the establishment of this resi¬ 
dency suioe 1823-24, amountiTig to iniiieiM 2,268 })er Hiinum. Tlio-projxised modifications 
will produce «i redaction of expense to the t'xteut of rupees 16,668 per annum. 

38. ^The expense of the ofllcs' esiablishiocnt attached to the principal c^dlcctor in the 
Southern Mahraita Country iu his )>oUbieivl ca{)acity exceeds what it cost in tlie year 1824 
by rupees 105 }>cr mensem, chiefly in consequence of the officers noted belowD having been 

added 


» Head Clerk 

i2r.l50 

Three Writers at 40 

120 

Head Oarkooii 

1.W 

Assistant ditto 

40 

IVrsian Moonsboti - 

T' 

AsaUtoat ditto .... 

30 

Mfthratta C^rkoon. . - > 

7.5 

Assistant ditto 

30 

Ditto - ditto 

. ^5 

Gu»>rattet; Carcoon . . - 

7'» 

Assistant ditto .... 
Ditto - ditto . - - 

30 

Shroof - - - - - 

30 

Ditto Gomiutu ... 

2.5 

Cbobdars and Peons 

120 

Total - 

1,000 


EstabUshmonts as they stood Ist May 1829 : 


Baroita - • • 

1,00,132 1 

Guzorul - - - - 

.57,372 

Palatuporc ... 

9,600 


- 1,67,124 

Proposed Scale of Establishment: 

C’oiiimissiuner ... 

50.000 

Assistant to ditto 

12,000 1 

Kstublislunont . - - 

12.000 1 

Add. 


Officer commatidiug cuntiu- 

1 

geal' horuc . - - 

4,800: 

Sooudorjee's tolker allowance 

1,200 1 

- 

1 80,000 

Saving per annum - 

- Jls. 1 R7,124 


t Extract of a Minute, dated July 1827, by Mr. Warden, labi mnuber of the Council at Bombay : 
Bara. 14. Th(M>0eo'of trauslaior of Boroda bhould also be abolished, and tUo duly performed 
as oisewltcre by the assistant. 


Bestdent’s salary and allowances ... ... 

Assistant - 


2,700 

500 

Native Agent. 

• 

' 150 

Establishmont - 

• 

586 

Total 

- - - 

il,936 

5 Writers, Moonshcos, &c. 

. 

130 

Peons, Ac. . - . 

- 

44 

Agent at Mandareo 

• 

15 

* Per Mensem 

- - 

189 

Per Annum 

- - 

2,266 

J CaBSAHO POLITICAl. Ao*kt : 

1624. 

1829. 

Office MtobUshment and Iluzoor Int^genco Departmmit - 

£65 i 

370 


Translator ond Hoad Writer.- S() 

English Writer - 20 

Addition to salary of Bead Moonsheo - 33 
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OateutU Qril 
Fimaoe Com- 


Kattywar Politicat 
Agmt. 


Gulf of Persia. 


17 a QENmU/ AKPXIirDIX TO WPOSX TSDU 6SI.SCT mtlHTmE 

added to it We (hink that the eetabliahment ae it wae oonatitnted in 18S4 ie fill}; adequate 
to the purpoee il» vhiob »ie intended, and reoommend that it he agun redu^ to that 
standard. The neoeeity of keeping up a separate establishment escpraady for the |mi^oee 
of procuring intoUigenoe at tlie stations of jegheerdaip appears to us to ^ very question¬ 
able* The jogheers in question bemg for tbe most interapersed througnont the 
coUeotnrates to which they adjoin, we‘ are disposed to think that uie ooUectors, throng 
the medium their revenue and police establisliments, should have no difflcnlty in keeping 
themselves acquainted srith tbe state of adaini in toe different jagheers, and toat nothing 
of importance could occur to toem without their receiving timely notioe. Adverting 
however to tlai etill unsettled oondition of tliis part of our territories, we do not venture 
to rooommend that the estahlishinent be disooutinued; but from toe libera) policy toat 
has been pursued towards tliese chieftains, and under the salntiiiy operation of an 
enlightened system of admistration, it may be anticipated that the necessity for main¬ 
taining an establishment of this nature will every day 1)ecome less urgent. 

3!). The espresi order coutaiuud in too Honourable Chart's despatob of the 8th Feb¬ 
ruary 183!), already mentioned, dm tbe discuntinnauce of toe Sattnra residency, renders it 
unnecessary for us to state toe argumonte which in the absence of that order would Iwve 
led us to recommend ite alxtlitiDn. We presume that toe directions of too Court will be 
carried into immediate effect, and we have therefore taken credit for the amount of toe 
cost of tliis residency us au actual reduefion to the extent of rupees 6B,I48.t 

40. As toe expenses of the Kattywar political agency are entered in the revenue depart¬ 
ment, with toe exception of toe officer commanding the Giiicowar contingent and assistant 
to toe political agent, whose salary (rupees .10(1) is entered in the Oenei^ department, we 
shall notice the agency in our revision of toe llOTenue biaucb. 

41. Tlje political exfieiiscs in the Gulf of Persia Imvc vastly inereaaed of laW years; 

whilst, according to statements before us, it apgiears that the Ir^e of India in that quarter 
has been graduiuly diminishing. Tlie fixed ehwges of tlic Busliire residency for the year 
1824 was rupees 48,714, and for toe yciu-1829 rupees i>4,684, being an increase in too 
autoomed scale of expenditure in the latter year of rupees while in toe actual 
change there was on inoi'case of rupees 16,172. * 

42. At Bussorab toe fixed expense in tlie year 1829 was rupees 39,000, which exceoled 
the sails of 1824 by rupees 6,000; whicb increase has arisen by an addition of rujiees 
400 per mensem to toe agent's table allowance, and of rupees 100 gier mcuaein to his 
establishment. 

43. In the course of our iuvestigation into the rise and (irugreas of these establishments 
in the Persian Gulf, wo have been led to compare the charges at Bushiro and Biissorah, 
with which toe British Govermueiit is now burthened, with those that sufliced for the 
same establisliments at periods when our trade and iiiteieourse in tiuit ijiiarter were more 
active and fioiiriKbing tiian at giresent; and tlie result on our minds is, that there is no 
reasonable ground whatever for continuing such costly agencies in tor Gulf of Persia os 
are now maintained. Tiie uxpenso of the BusLire residency, including the resident's 
salary as fixed in 1801, was mpees 781, and it is now rujiees 4,557 per menseia It is 
true that he received half tlie net profit on toe sale of the Company's goods irom Kurope; 
but if that trade lius now ixx'ome so iiugmifitable tlial the Cumpoiiy lus abandoned it, 
this fact fdrnisbes .a strong nrgiimeui for placing the geiiend charges of that residency on a 
less expensive footing in the present than the former time. In 17-98 toe salaiy and estab¬ 
lishment of tlie agent at Busaorah amounted to rupees 9K.> per mensem; they now amount 
to rupees 3,250 per mensem, whilst the oimjiarati ve circumstauces of these two periods do 
not seem to require even the same expense now its in 1798. 

44. We arc aware that iu moat cases toe comparison here introduced would be inappUc- 
ablu ; but us regards our iutercourKe with the I’creiau Gul( we should have expected to 
find a larger charge in former than in recent yeiuv, whereas tbe contrary is toe &ct. Re¬ 
garding them soldy in their present character os political agencies, we are of opiuiontbat 
they may la; placed on a very economical footing, upon the principle suggested in Sir 
J. Malisilm's Minute of the 22d Septemlier 1828, wdiich is on the records of the Supreme 
Oovemmeut; and we accordingly reeorameiid the abolition of the Busaorah agency, and 
toe placing of the affairs of the Gulf under one authority, denominated " Political Agent 



1824. 

1829. 

* Estftbiishment for procurisg intoUigoBce at the Rtotiozu of Jaf^hoerdars * 

442 

4t» 

f Sattaba Rebidrkct : 

Rcaldont 

Eatabhihmciiti, lAcluding inteUigenco. 

- - 

8,«X> 

liMB 

Per Mcn&cm 

- - - 

6,4» 

Per Annum 

m m 

66,148 
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in the Oo^of Fenifl/^ The propose made in the above Minnte ym to ptooure a grant from 
Persia of Earcaek, an inland In the neighobarhOod of Bushin, and to consolidate the III* 

agencaes in the Oalf at that place i but as the acquisition of the island in question would ^ ^ 

ptobabljr be attended wi^ great e^pcaise, and at all events must be preceded by con- 01**) 
nderaUie delaVi we propose that the agent ahouki reside at Bushire. A native agMit might 
be maintained at Bussorah, on the same salary and with the same esteblishment as is now 
assigned to tiie native agent at Bagdad* 

In confirmation of the justice of the view here taken cm ^s subject, beg to quote 26 April 1830. 
the following passaKe from a Kinute of tlie Honourable K Elidiinstone, late Governor of 
Bombay, dated lltE dune 1827, subscribed to by the members of bis Ooimcil: 

" The Bussorah residency might, I tliink, be easily spared; but I would not abolish It 
at present, because Sir J. Malcolm is so much fitter to decide on the necessity ths 
situation: we may take it os a prospective reduction." 

46. We find also the folh)wing remark on tiio present subject, in a Minute dated 24th 
duly 1827, recorded by Hr. Godwin, a late member of the Government of ^mbay: 

" I am of opinion that the Bushire residimcy should be placed precisely on the footing, 
in regard to allowances and ^itablishmeitt, whidi was fixed by the Huprome Govern¬ 
ment, when the Governor-general re-established it about 1807, and appointed Mr. Bmitb 
to the office. 1 see nothing in the condition of our concerns in the Persian Gulf at the 
present moment to call for a greater outlay of the public money in maitiiaiiiiug that 
residency than was incurn^ at the [leriod to which 1 have nUuded, and which was one 
teeming with remorkablo event*}. Our infiueno^ in Peroin at that crisis was nearly 
obliterated by French impi-cssions; we bod no representative at the Court of Tehran, and 
yet our estahlishmente on the inai’itime frontier of the om])ire were infinitely expensive 
thfin they an? now, when t)ur envoy is nnn*owly watching at Tabrejs the couiee of events, 
when the King is leoiiing on our power, when there ivre no Irasiuecs at sea or Wahabees 
on land to appivhend, and when there are tio symptoms of piracy, if wo only |)cr!^vere in 
keeping up a sqmidron in the Gulf adinjuate to a vigilant watch of the |>orte which have 
become the domiciles of tlie pacificated Aral^" 

47. In itgord the salary and establisliment to be assigned under the propc^ed modi¬ 

fication to the {toUtical agent in the Gulf, wo liave adverted to the nature of the duties of 
the imdent, and the grounds cm which his adaiy and ostablishiuent were fixed by the 
Supreme (Ktvcmuient at tljc period to which the prccieding Minute alludes, so os to be 
eitabliHl to form a ix>rreci judgment of the comparative business at the former and the 
present period ; and Vfv find by th(i instmctioiis eonvtycd by the Supreme Government on 
the 1 Itb Hecemlw 1886 to the resident, Mr. Hmith, that this j^utleman was appointed 
iH)mmerciaI resident at Bushire. and vested on tlie part of the Hupreme Govemmetit with 
the political inti'reoui’se bi'twcnm the King of Persia and the British Government. We 
U(*ea licte only nuti(Kr the fact that t)i<!r(* arc now no commercial .ti^nMictions to l)e 
])erformed by ilte nsident, imd that the d'affaires at Telirawn is the channel of 

communication betwiHsn the BriitiRb (kivenimcnt and Persia, to convince your Lordship 
in Council that so far as these two duties arc concerned, the appointment of resident at 
Bushire lias become altogether nugatory. 

48. With regard to Arab chiefs in the Gulf, the instructions to the resident in 1806 
weri*. as follo‘\TO : “ You will keej) up a fiiendly intercourse, by letters, with the jjetty Arab 
chiefii of the Gulf, in tlxe vicinity of Bushire; and wlicn any of those commit piracies upon 
British ve&scls, you will make it your duty to demand restitution, aud in tlie event of its 
not being imm^ately mode, you will, unless you pow^ss tbememis of enforcing it, cither 
from the proffered aid of the Persian Government or the presence of ships foi*c^ 
transmit information to the Goveromeiit of Bomluiy which can enable it to take efiectuid 
means ffir the exemplary punishment of such an outrage f." 

49. ^0 actual duty of the praseut resident consists in this surveillance over the Arab 
dbi(^ in the Gulf^ and events in tliat quarter within recent yt^ars, cBpecmlly the capture of 
Basool Khymn and the death of Huniabin Jaber. the i^hief pirate in the Gulf, have now 
made tliis dut^ lc$» irksome, by nearly extoruunating that systt^m of piracy which 
formerly prevailed. 

60. The Governor-general's Minute of the 9th October 1806 recites the grounds on 
which tiie salmy and establishment at Busluiv. were fixu<l at that peri<Kl, at a total expense 
of rupees 2,700 pei* mensem, or rujtecs 32,400 i>cr itanum. 

51. The duties which will devolve on the jicUtical agent in the Gulf, by the abolition of 
^e Bussondi agency, will be very trifiiug; and under oil circumstances wc b^ to pro})Ose 

for 


* Baodau : 

Katlve Agent. 

Establishment: 

Om Bevenue Writer. 29 

Three Moborohecs. 60 

Per MouRem - - 879 


i Letter, from the Secretary to the Supreme Government, dated 11th December 1806, to the 
reridwit, Smith. 
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1^' meraaiaAT: TO' aSPCatT .■flgajietjCtaBCatfSE 

for him DlnqwB 1,500, M MlowfewisiOf RisMi 500,: 

have aOn(tt^ & latter Item to the ixilitioala^nt maimy to 1^ general tbIs reoaatlj 
Inbt^eed, hccanse there seem to lie hvial peouharities 10*11101 inatanoe wliich do not etist 
eh^hWe. By nesignihg o monthly anm of rupees. WO for the agent's eetnUishmant, 
■wJdoV appears to be sufficient, and rujiees 100 for the rent of tiie Bnidiire footury, as paid 
at present, the chai^ of the agency v-ill he placed, we think, on a footing suffiownUy 
Ifterd, and at the same time ccmsUiteut with the views entertained by the Snprmne 
Government trhen it oimstitnted this officer a politioal foneamiary. 

62. In regard to an assistant to the political agent, we bee to snegest that the medical 
officer attached to the agency, if judiraaUy aeleoted, shonld also ^ the aasisiant, on a 
salary rupoea 300 per mensem j and if any prewdent be required for this proposal, we 
beg to observe that the medical officer. Dr. Hine, attached to the late reaidenoy at 
Bagdad, waa the resident’s assistant. 

S3. The repairs of the factory at Bushire are made at the expense of Government.: but 
as wo fold that aWt seven years ago this building was grratly enlarged and almost 
rebuilt, we recommend tliat in future such outlays on property which does not belong to 
the Oovemraent, may be os sparingly made as possible 

64. The residenoy at Bussoroh, for the repair of which a monthly sum of 200 rupees is 
now diarged, might be sold or occupied hy the native agent, who for this privily would 
no doubt undertake to release Government from all charge for repairs. Tlie adoption of 
onr niggestions in respect to Busltiro and Bussorah will yield an annual saving (if rupees 
6.5,188». 

53. At Muscat and Media there are now only native agents, the former rm nipees 200, 
and the latter on 300 rupees per mensem, and wo have no alteration to propose respecting 
them. 

56. The aalarj’ and mediial allownnoe received by the civil surgeon stationed witli the 
resident at Bhoojf considerably exceeds the aggregate nllowancea drawn Ijy the medical 
officers attadied to the sevcira) other political rKsidcnces under the Jtomliay Goveniment; 
hut as there is no sufficient reason for maintaining that apfxiintment on « footing in point 
of allowances snpjirior to similar offices dsewlierc, we propose that the salary and medical 
allowanoe of the civil surgeon nttochi'd to the residentat Bhooj be reduced to the standard 
fteisi for other residences, vijs. rupees 450 per mensem, causing on annual saving of rupees 
2,400; a furtlicr reduction of 3 3,200 rupees per annum will be, afforded by the discon¬ 
tinuance of the office of dvil snigeon at Sattara and Bussorah, whiiffi appointments will 
eeasc in consequence of the aliolition of these residenoes. 

60. The next jinlnt we have to notice is the excess in the expenses of the several political 
residencies beyond the amount of the authorized e-stahlishments; and we select the 
following instances for the year 1828-29 in illustration of our remarks. An adjustment 
of the items which may be necessary to give a correct resuit will not interfere with the 
truth of our inference. 

Barodo, 




i, m.' 

.•Oatoiitita Gr9 
Xjataes Com- 
. Witte*. 


* Present Charge. 

Bussorah: 

italary and allowances, 
and fitetory repairs - 2,400 ! 

'S^tablishment - - - 850 i 

3,250 

Brought up ... 

Proposed ; 

Agent’s Hilary, table, and rent, 2,100 
Establishuiont - - > 700 

Surgeon and asauUnt • • 300 

Bagdad: 

Agent and establishment - 279 

Bussorah: 

Agout and establishment • 279 

85!S7 

Bushire: 

Agents salary, tablet xtmt, and 
coTiUngf'ncios • - * ** 3,250 

Assistant to ditto - - - 400 

Establishment ... 907 

^608 

Surgeon .... 450 

.1,007 




Saving per Mensem - 

4,599 

Carried up - - - - 

j 8,257 

Or per Annum - . . 

55.188 

t Civil Surgeon at the lle^dcotT' of Bhooj: 

Salary - 

Medical nllowanco 

' 500 
150 



Total ■ ■ ■ j 

650 

Civil Surgeon at the Reeideacy at Sattara: 

Medical oBowanco 

500 

150 



Total - • • 

650 







ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE' EAST INDU COMPANY. 


m 



Aathorixed 


- 

Chai^FB. 

Charges. 

Barodo, including the (x>iisoUdatod Guaerat Agency - 

Hupern. 


1,57,62* 

2,00,691 

Bhooj 

47,2.22 

65,721 

Sattara - 

■65,148 

89,221 

Buahito . ........ 

54,684 

63,186 

Bu^rali ......... 

39,000 

•47,838 

Total - - - 

3,63,688 

4,68,667 


68. Witli res})cct to llic wljolo of th(*se chai^'es over and abo^’o tho sanctioned establisb- 
roent> we have strongly to urge the of enfoiving the rule which we Imve 

recoiiuuended: No cliargc wliatevor should bo Incurred without |>re\'ious authority fix>ni 
Uovommeut^ nor passed by tho auditor without its express sanction ibr the epeciilc 
amount. 


(18.)—Extract LETTER from the Calcutia C)\dl Finouco (*oinmlit(N% to the Governor- 
general in C’ounoil at Bcvffulj dated 20th S<‘pt(imb(‘r 1830. 

2. Youu Lordshi)! in Council is aware, from tho <* 0111111 ^ 0^^011 made bythoG«*vemment 
of Jhunluiy, in their chief secretary s l<‘<.fH»r of tho tth of Jiuiuary lost, and from tho onact- 
imrnt^ c<miaino«l in the first six UegnlationH passt^i at that iVsidonoy in tho pn'sont year, 
that various luoditicatioiiB have la‘en rewntly introducod in the .ludioial and Kevenm* de]*aTt- 
ments, Uie oxaminatiou of which required the dclilK'i'u.te oousidiMnlion of several questions 
of general inqKn’tmiee uiul inU'rest. 

3. Tilt* modilljuitiiuiR in nuesiitui may l•oneis^‘ly lie «t}it«*(l to consist, as rogartls the mhni- 
iiiatmtion of civil jnsrtict*. in assigninir to native coroniissiom w tho cogjuxan<.f, with tHrtuiii 
oxcojttions, of all original suits, pnividing, as tlio oast* may bo, a regular gi*fvIation ol'apjsal 
t«» the Judge, Ills a.*<sistjuit, or tho court- of Sn»l<h*r DoM auny Ad.awlut, to wliioh one judge 
has lM*on luhhMi, exclusive of a meiiiboj* t*l‘(’ounolJ, wliosotunetiiuis. im chief judge, are limited 
to his ofiiciatiiig as such when a ooiiijK-tent court oantiot otliorwise he laul; aii<l the court of 
(’ircuii ami Afpeal at Surat has boon aboHslusl. liitlu* bnuicli of oriminal jurispnaloiuv, 
tho magisti-ates (win* are also oollocha's (d rovoniu*. and thoir jissistants are authoimsl to 
ailjmlge sei»toii(»*s of lin<* and ordinary iiii|»risj)rniiont, witli hard l.ilMmr. fur one year j ]»ul 
K<*!itoneos lieyoml tlirot* mouths passed by the l.attei' aio refonible t-o the magistrate for con 
<irmatioii, and all othi*r taiuhuicc’s may bo revisisl by him. J)i.<t>rict portc<‘-ui}uvr.s aie 
om|H»were<l t-o punish jiotty offeiu'cs by lino not exisHtding /iV. 15, and eonJiiiemcnt not 
<}X<ssjding 20 tlays. Tlie system of si'ssiou judges, ouibraciiig the former fun<‘tions and jurhv 
diction of a <Timinal judge ami court of eiriMiit, ha.s bi*eii oxtende<l to all tho territories under 
the Govorumont, and the nunikr of judges Inien ivihiced. Two judges of tho .Suddi r Kouj- 
<lurry Adawlut, under the deiioniinatioii of visiting comniiKsioners of circuit, are ilirccted to 
make an annual circuit of iiis]tcction; one to Guzorat and the Coiinius, the other to the 
l>ecoan ami the Houtlanu Maliralta Country. 

k In the ivveuue de))ar(inoui, the sclioirm of ndniinisirstioii has biH*u asshailahid to that 
4*f Madras, by the a}>pointm(*tit of )>rinci|’>al and sult-coile(‘t(»7's in certain districts, tlu* Govern- 
ineni having at the same time dimiiushod Uio nuiulior (>f culIcctorat(‘.s: ami a revenue coni- 
juissioner, with an uBsistant, has bei'ii appoinii'd for tie* pnq)o.sc of general control and 
auperintendonce throughout the several districts, with tlic exception of the S<»utheni MaliratU 
Country, 'flie collec^ra and sub-collectors arc authori7A‘d to r(*for to coiiinrisdars, or IicawI 
native revenue otlicers, suits instituU*d bcfoiv them, und^ Regulation XVil, A. l). 1827, 
relating to land, its rent or produce, providctl the value at issue does not exceed Itif. 500; 
and an appeal from their decisions is pnivided for. 

9. The exjKmse of the Court of Requests at Bombay, cliaigoable to Govenunent, lunounts 
to Rs, 5,926 per annum, os exhibited below ;t uouc of the coimnlssiouers receiving any 

salary 


* Tho Rtiro stated in the annual aceountG for 1828-29 is Bt, 95,677; btil- as no charge appears 
under the head during the procoiltng year, half of tla* above sum is assumed under tho suppositiem 
that the account inclu^ the charge of (he previous year. 

f Clerk*8 salary . - . 300 

Allowance for establishment * - 8^ 

Niuquo and Bcons ... 

Office rent • • . . i(io 


Total • • • 493^ ^ 5,926 per annum. 

(06.) 
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salary in tint capacity. Besides Ms fixed salary, it wooJd appear that the dork of the coiirt 
rect ivos the fees leviable from suitors on ja’otjosses issued; no j)art of tiio receipts under this 
hettd being ci'edited to the ])uidic account. In Ben^I, the amdbnt of the fees levied by the 
Court of ilequests tthe commi8sii>ncrs of wldch receive Ulxirol salarieft), used frrnicrly much 
to exceed the charges, and thougb the rate is greatly reduceil, stUl nearly covers the expense 
of the whole I'ourt; and at Madras, wlicre the (^mTuisaioners arc also stipcndiaiy officers, the 
receipts oousiilerably exceed tins charges tin* surplus being carried to tlie credit of Govem- 
inent. Wc arc not aware whether tlie ndes for regulating the levy of fees in the Court of 
R<^uest8 at Bombay are rimilfir to tbost* in force at the other two Pi'esideucies, nor what 
»the lunount of feds now collected liooking to the rticeipts of the courts at Oalcutla and 
Madnia, we should suppose that the amount must be considemble, and probably more than 
an adequate remunoration for the clerk of the court, even if he received no salary. We 
would therefore submit, os a fit matter for the inquiry of the load Gov»?mnient, whether by 
carrying the fees to the jmbljc account, and aligning to the derk of the court a suitable 
salary, Govenuncut might not l>o relieved from all expense on account of this establish- 
meni 

10 . The Court of Petty Sessions is peniliar to Bombay, and consists of the senior and 
second magistmtes of })olice, and a nmi*stij(cndiary ma^strete. Its powers and jurisdiction 
aro lUflcribod in llulc, Ordinance and Regulation IT. of 1827. Tlie excess of charge (nijieoa 
7 ,.^00) on account of this ostsiblishmcnt in 1820,* has ohiefiy arisen from the appointment of 
an assoBsor, <*n a »ilary of rupocs 7,200 jKjr annum, who. iMuiig a barrister, assisb* the nmgis* 
trate-s with hia professioiml advice. But if the iiuigistratcs of polujc are ooln|Hitcnt for their 
duty, we are not aware of tlio iioceasity of incurring the ]K'mmneut expense of a barrister to 
attend them at the petty soKslons, which aro hold weekly. In ordinary <‘ft«ea the police 
magistrates shiaibl ('ertainlv* Tie cnpabli' (*f deciding for thoiusrlves, and in cases of extraordi¬ 
nary difficulty (which niv not likely to b<* nuineroits). tho advice of tho government law 
officers might Thj eiwily obfaine<l. llio appointment of assessor took place on riic 2fith of 
May 182t»; and as the business of tho (\»urt. of Petty Se.sHionR was conducted by the inagia* 
trnti'9 witliout a profi'ssional iwTvisor for many years prior to tliat date, wo recommend the 
abolition of the office in question. 

15. The Oiurt of Snddor l)i-waniiy Ailuwhit, .ns your Lordship in Council is aware,f has 
been placed on a footing tqqilienbh' to the recent (diange.n in tho jiididal ivlministration at 
Bombtiy. Tlie sahuy of the senior juii.Hne judge has l>ecn fixed at riijiees 45,000 ; and the 
same principle wliieli now n'giihites the wihiries of tho junior Hc(Tet.iries to tlist Oovernment 
is extended to the puisne judges (l»elow the wuiinr), tluit is to say, a wilniy of rupees 33,000 
is assigned to a Smidcr judge under 12 years standing; of rupees 37,500 under J5 but 
more than 12 years standing; and if above 15 years standing, tlic salary^ is increased at the 
rate of rupees 1,5()0 |)cr iiTinum, for ea« h atlditional year, until 20 years shall have eljqiscii, 
when the salary will be rupees 45,0ft0, or the maximum rate assigned to Bombay. We 
oWrve in the proceedings before us, which are also on the retjords of the Supn'me Govern¬ 
ment, that Mr. ItoinrT, tho third moinlier of CViiineil, in a Minute dated Uie. 15th of 
X)o(*ember last, is averse to the introduction of this graduated scale of rc'muneration in 
respect to tho Sudder Adawlut, and is of opinion that the snlnriiK of tlie judges should be 
equal *‘T can CRKily,” remarks this gentleman, “sec the advantage and propriety of such 
a scheme ns applied to the secretaries of tlic Govemmonl, but its adoption to and fitnesa in 
tho Sudder Adawlut is not. so aptiarent As existing ut Madras, without extending tho com¬ 
parison to Bengal, J oontimie to V of the opinion fonnerly expressed, that all the judges of 
the Snddt'r Achwlut sliould at least be placed, on the score of allowances, on the same footing 
as the chief secretary.” 

1(). The principle of regulating salaries, in some degree, eceording to length rif service, 
appears to us to possess many advantages, e.'jiecially in the case of seiTebiries to Govern¬ 
ment ; and if deemed worthy of general ado)>iion, woiiM of course apply to the judges of the 
judder Adawlut, as well as to other fuiKitionaries. The Kesolution passed on the l7th of 
February 1829, by your TiOrdsliip in Council, fixing the salnricH of the judges of the Sudder 
Adawhtt at C^knittfl, sets forth, “that t^) the jiid^.s of the Sudder Dew^nny Adawlut it 
is (»bvjousiy proper to assign tlip maximum rote of salaiy, via, wmat nijKios 62,200. The 
duties of all the judges Tieing essentiatly the some, there stviriM to be no renson to maintain 
the distinction of senior and puisne judge.^ Tlie higher Halniy assigned to tlie former when 
tlie situation ceased to Ui lield by a meml>^r of tlie Siijircine Council, appears to have b«‘n 
fixed rather witTi refenmcc to tho I'lnolumcnts act ually enjoyed by the indhidiial than on any 
general princijile, an<l tho ilifForencc of dcuomiimtion anii I'molumeut has a(^.ual]y l>een found 
to occasion clainis ouilMiiTassbig t<i tiovormuioif. in the solecdion of oaiididatos. “ Besides the 
ordinaiy duties of Smldcr Ltwaunyand Fou/iiarry A<lawlnt, the judges at Bombayperform 
circuits in the di.stricts as visiting ooininissioncca, and shoiihb we are of opinion, receive the 
maximum rate of salary assigned to that presidency, on the same priucijile as prevails at 

, Bengal 


•1824: 1829; 

Ms. 10,800 - - • Rir. 18,360 

t Letter of 4th January 1830 to the Bopremo Governinont, with Enclosures, from tho Chief 
Secretary at Bombay, 
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Bengal and Madras ; and we Have accordingly adopted tHis rate in our calculatiem. The 
immediate financial result would, in fact, Ih} neurlyUio same if wo had adopted the graduated 
rate, for it appears that thr^ of the present judges have served longer than 20 years, and 
the other has served within a fewmonths of Uiat perifd. 

17. The judges of the Sudder Court at Bombay have, we |X‘rceivts duties that do not 
belong to officers at tliis presidoncy, or at Madras. Besides being required to go 
dreoita as above mentioned, ibey are also vested with an appellate junsdiedon in coses 
decided by the coileoiors, the apj^eid being of light when the property at stake may exceed 
200 ru]^)eea, and a opecid a}>|K!al being ojien in all cases. In the Judiinal department, 
i^peals of right lie to tlietii ftom the decisions of the judges and assistant judges, in all 
coHOB in which the judgment may reJatc to projierty exc^liig 3,000 rupees; and incases 
wherein the decrees of the native judges aiu revei'sed or modified, if the amount exi^d 1,000 
rupees. They likewise ap^HUvr to exercise a coiiti’ol in vaiiuus mattere wliicli at the other 
pteddendcN more immediately belong to tlie judges of circuit; and if, ns proposed in a sub¬ 
sequent part of this letter, the uffie<* of revenue conimissionci* i»o aWlislied, it will pr(»bably 
be thought expedimit to tmnsfor to tlie Huddur judges, when on their tours of insjiection, 
some of the functions assigned to that officer. 

lA. AlUiough therefore our iiiqjrcssioii is Ibai the duties of the Sudder judges may admit 
of being coiisulerably abridged by rcstrictiog their appellntc jui'ladiction to enstis in which on 
the face of the priXHjodiogs there may ajjpivu' rwusou to apprelu'ud o denial or failure of 
justice, the jirojiur function of such a court (icing geueiiil aujai’intciKlcneo. with iiri fuither 
interposition in m<lividua1 eases than is i-cqum^d to I'ciidcr tliat superiiitendouco eilcetuul to 
tlic well working of the siiboi'diiiatt} tribunuls; and altbougii we are of opinion that, acting 
on this princi]de, Uiroojudges woiihl suffice', yet we are not pn']>ari5d immediately to object to 
the appointment of a fourtii judge. lUit indcpciidentl)' ofliimuciul considerations, it will we 
think be a inattcr of rigrot if tin- a]))H)iutincut loads to any lurtlior separation ofth(5 Suddsr 
Court from the Government; and if the necessity of Inivingafourlhjudgi! canbeobviaUal by 
one of the inembem of Council taking a larger share in llic business of the court, the offieo 
ought to Ihj discoutinueil. In further explanation of our views on tliis Rubject, we subjoin 
an mctract front our report, under date the Sth May hmt, (s>niaiiung a. review of the civil 
clinrgca of tlie MnJras Presidimey 

“ W« are strongly of opinion that it is of iniporiance, on grounds distinct from economy, 
that one of the members of Government should always hold tlio office of ajudgitufihe 
Sudder Adawlut, and take upon himself a siihstontivc slnu’e of* the duties of that court 
The other fmiotions of a inemlier of Government at the siihoi'dlnate presidmides are not of 
a miture on^xtent to interfere with tins salutary arrangc^meut: and the previous oeoiqiataon 
of <rae 01 ’ liotii of the cmincillors will geiiei-ally liave prepared them to give complete efi'ect 
to it” 

If). The native establishment attached to this court dm» not call for any obaomition on 
our part excepting in rogtml to the iiuiiilHir uiul ex)>enso of eiiobdars and jicona, which, eom- 
mred with those maintjiinod in lie* Smhier Adinvlut at (‘aleutta and Madras, is exet’issive. 
By the list inst'rU'd Im Iuw* your Lordship in (^omieil will peri.idve that the number of 
tliese servants at (Vdeiitia is 2(1; at Mjub’as 32; at Boinluiyffi); and the charge respec¬ 
tively is ru|)ees l.(»32, rujK^es 2,7*21, mid rupees fl.OfS jkt annum, in Bengal, we are, 
inflinihsl. e;vcli of llie live judges of the emni haw tuily two of tlie jaiMa* einqiprassiea in 
attendance on him : the ivgislmr has five for the duties (.f Jn» o])i<*<s and the chohilar-s and 
soontahiindai'H im* for tho court eolleeiiv»-ly. At Madras tlio mode ill wliicli )iusiiu<ss is 
transacted may render jf. nree.'S»iry to enti-Hain :i lew more jicous than arc requmd in 
Bengal; hut we. would reeoniinvml that as far as praclirable the Bengal i*ouij»leuient of 
Burvuntslie generally ado]j(c<l, and we sec no mason wl»y it should he exceedeii at Bombay’. 
Wo should iliws havti an aiimial saving td ni[»v» 7, Ml*. 

21. The aliolition of the Guwrat Court of t’ireuil ami Appeal, under the arrangementB 
noticed in the former (nirt of this IhqKirt, yIeUls an annual saving of rupees 132..9.»fi. 

22. vlu pursuanoo of the arrangements above n*ferii*d to, tlie Southeni and Northern Con- 
ra-ns have been consoliilated under a judge an<l session judge ; and this system of judidnl 
adininkiraiion, wliich prevaiU also at Poona and Alnueilnuggur, 1ms Im^n extended to Surat 

and 
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and Ahmedabad. The Soutliem Mabrntla Country has been brought under the ordinary 
Eegulations of Govoniment, but tlui officiiH of principal coUeotor and mag'minite ore united 
witli those of judge, session judge, and itoiitical agent; an arrangement to which tlie civil 
ineiubera of Govermneut at Roiubay liave objected. The discussioitN arising out of this 
subject arc to bo found on the rwords of the Suj)reme Government,* and your Lordship in 
Council will there observe that tho a])poinbnient of a judpj and session judge is contemidated 
to take place after a Ja]>se of two or three years. To aid the principd collector in hia judicial 
functions, an assihtanl judge at tI»o Sudder station, with the powers of a detached assistant 
juc^, has l)ecQ uuminnU'd; and n second sub-collector hc^aJk) been appointed to relieve tlie 
principvl collector 'jrom iiuicli of the deijul of hie revenue duties. The charge on account of 
the {wssistant judge and the second sub-colleetor, with their respective csstablishraente, maybe 
estimated at rujK'tw 50,2(Ki per annum; whilst the charge for a judge and session jud^, witli 
the estiiblislimcnt hcj-eafter t*) he pro|»oscd, may be assumed at rupees 42,000. As there are 
two judges on the Roiul)ay establislnuent, who ai e thiowu out of employment by tlie aboli¬ 
tion of tlic Guzerat Court of Circuit and Apjx*a], exulasivc of (jivil servants in other de{>uri- 
muuts siinilarly situated, juid these gentlemen continue to receive their tbrmer salaries, we 
would recoiuincnd, (*n financial jus well as on other grounds, tbit the appointment of judge 
and sesaon j«<lgc W substituted for t,Uo8e of jiasdstant judge and second sub-collector; and 
in our suhedule wc have accordingly pr<*vided for the sejiaratiou of the judicial and revenue 
funct>ioTiH in the Sfmthcru Muhratta Country. 

22. To each of the judges and sessirui Judges in the Hcveml aillalis, a senior assistant is 
attached, who, in the civil do])artnient, is cmploytHi in executive duties, and may l)e specially 
authorized to decide a])|X*filK from tin* decrees of i»ativ(5 eommismoners in suits where the 
property sued for does not exceed .'1,000 inj»ees; and in the criiniiial diipnrtraent lie exercises 
the fun(!tion.s and penal jurlsdiotiou heretofore vested in senior assistants to criminal judges ; 
that is, ho tries oHiuiders, and nuiy ))ass sentence of punishment, nut exceeding iniprisonmont 
with bird labour for two years, and strifwjs for theft not exceeding 20, orfineorimjirisonmeut 
in default of jiayinent for a ^leriod not longer than two years; it U'ing eoinpetcnt for Oovem- 
ment, where it may see fit, to enlarge thew lowers to any (jxtiuit not exc«!(*ding thc«e vested 
m assistants detached troin the 8uddev station. A second a.sslstjint, ]io8.se8bmg more limited 
autlunity, is also att;vched to sei’eral of the ju<!ges, 

24. The judge and s(W8i(*ii judge in the Cont^ns lias a detnelxsl assistant stationed at 
Rutuaj^erry, having jnritsiliction over that ]K»rtion (»f the zillali, and vesti^d with the same 
penal authority tt.s formerly ftxei-e.ised by criitilnal judges; viz. ti> juuss sentence of siJitary 
confinement for six iiumths, of iinprisounumt with har»i labrnr for seven years and 50 strljics, 
or of fine and inijn’isonnK'nt; for the higher elaases of criminal ofi'enccs he is rtK^uired to 
oommit the partie.s to Uikc their trial iK'fore the session judge, wlni visits the subordiimtc 
station half yearly for the jnnposc of d«'livoring the gaol. In like iimnner there is lui as.(!istaut 
judge, with similar ])OWors, stationed at KholHporo.sidH>rdiimte to the se-ssion judge at Poona, 
another at Broach subordimiU^ to Sumi, and a third atDooiiuh in ('andisb under the 8<.*ssum 
judge at Ahinednuggui. 

2^. There appears t(» u.h to exist strong uldections. .aa we have already lind <>ccasion to 
submit to your Lordship in Council, against the eiiiploynieut under any designation ofyoung 
men of limited cxiierien<*e as judges; au<l the ^KHvers .assigned to this class uf officers hy the 
Bombay jU'gulations are more extensive, i)artieularly in the criminal de)Hirtment, tium it Jnw 
been usual i(> confide to them at the otlier rreskleneics, or tbrn ctui in our judgment 1 n> 
jwudeiitly entrusted t/o th(‘m. bi the civil flepartrnent t Bombay liegulutions ulrefidy r(*ndcr 
the native judges aunpetent t/» try arul decide fill casif*, of wliatever amount, tliat may be 
referred to them. In this departiiuait thcivfoiv the ilisw)ntinuun«.i’ of the office of assistant 
judgt^ will not ijivolvc any change of Rystem, and m o can (mly antaupate beneficial results 
from a cliange of practici'. which shall tran.d'er to natives tlu; cognizanae of all civil cases that 
are now trierl by the assiRtant judgea In iUc Criminal dojmrLinent it appears to us to be not 
leas expedient, on the priticiple expl?iined in iiur Report oji the Madjus Establishment, tliat 
the native judg(« should he (‘m])loy(}<l in the trial (»f awes I'cfoncd to them by tlie sesrion 
judge ; and altlioiigh, for some time at least, it may l^c ueeessoiy, as intimaUKl in that Report, 
to mainbilu various cheeks upon their (‘Oixliiet, ilmy may, we conmvc, lie thus made to afford 
great relief to the Euro|>uan oiliccrs; siiict* in a muliitudi* of esises, wliich if tried by the 
fatter would occupy much time, the .sentena^ of the native judge, though referred to the 
judge, may doubtless bo carried into effect without any Iw'sitation or difficulty. We beg leave 
therefore to suggest that the native judges af Bombay may be vested with criminal powers 
to the sameexieut os we have suggested for the Sudder Ameens, viz. of Madras, or to such 
otlier extent as the local Oovemmeut may judge proper; and that all cases not cognizable 
by the magiatratrs may U inadii ovor to tito session judge, to he tricHl by liimsclf or referred 
to the native judg(?s, accor<ljng a.s lie may judge best for f-lio j>ijblic service, subject of courae 
f>o the provisions defining the autljorify of tlie latter. With tliis arrangement (and indeed 
M'itiioui it) we SCO no re'ason to tliink that the judgi^s and session judges at Bombay, increased 
in nuinl>cr as we propose, will be overburfhenal with their duties; and as it is our intention 
1“ suggest on nnangement un<h'r wliich the sessions’ judges will not be nx^uired pcriodieully 
to quit their own stations for thepur))Ose of delivering tlie gaols of fheir subordinate detached 
aBsistonts, any necessity which might bav*e existed for having an officer on tlic spot to execute 

jirocesses, 


* Letter, dated 4th Jannary 1830, from Chief Secretary at Bombay to Dopu^ Secretary of 
Supreme Government, with enclosures. 
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proceaaeSj &c. durin|c absence, will be removed. The reneons whush have led us to 
recommend the abolition of the offices of registrar and assistant oriimual judge at Bengal and 
Mfulms, apply with greater force to those of junior and Junior-MsiBtant session judge at 
Bombay, and we occ^ingly b^ to advi»} the discontinuance of th(^. appointments. 

26. The saina objections are a£>pUcable in a zninor degree, owing to the individualH filling 
the offices being generally of longer experience in tlic service, to the plan of having detached 
assisianta in charge of a portion of a zillah. This part of the system, however, is open to 
another more serious objection, for all cb£u'.s of a heinous nature arising within the jurisdiction 
of the detached assistant are post£K>ned fur trial by the session judge at lus next lialf yewly 
gaol deliv^y; thereby involving the neceieity of the attendance of the proseontor and 
witnesses a second time, and the detention of the parties accused for an extended period; 
while in that part of the zillah under the immetliate authority of the session Judge, a similar 
inconvenionce is experienced from the interruption, during his absenw', of the exercise of the 
higher pe^al authority with which he? is vested. Tlie distance of the subordinate court at 
Broaoli from the 8udder station Surat, being under 40 miles, it would wc conceive lio attended 
with less iucouvenienco to the prosecutor and witueas, aud hardship to the prisonei's, were 
they forwarded at once to the Rcssion judge, by whom the case would Itc disposed of without 
delay, instead of bein^ required, after having undergone a preliminary investigation, to 
attend again at tlie following lialf-yeaiiy gaol delivery It also appears to us that a sep^nite 
court at SholajKzre, sulzordinate to the judge and session jinlge at Poona, is by no means 
indispensable, in reference to the po]mlaUon or relative iumoxtece of that station. 

27. On the other hand, tlie sillahs of ilie Northern and ^)utliem Concern liavo l>eeu phiced 
under one judgi^ and session judge, with a dcbiched assistant at Rutnt^herry; but the 
])opuiation and quantity of business arising in this tract of countiy rtmder it very desirable, 
wc tliink, tlmt there should be a Judgt; and session judge as hei’etofore in each of the 
divisions. 

28. Again, in Candeish, though compmutivcly a ])oor and thinly peopled district, it seems 
to be necussuiy that there sliould be stationed an offic<*r for the trial of the higher (dasscs of 
criminal oftcnces, which are unfortunately of too fi'cipienl t)ccurrciice; the tuisislani judge s 
court at Dooliah, beridcs being open Ut the objections already described, does not in our 
opinion snffici(>utly provide for tins ohjoct, and wc think that the appointment of a se]>arate 
se.ssion judgt? for Candeish is desimble. 

29. In tiie annexed Sche<lulc. provision has aecHUHiingly bocn made for a judge and scs-sion 
judge in the Southem Couesm, Gindeish, and Darwnr, aud for the abolition of all ossisiani 
judges. 

80. 1’he sjilttries of the judgi?s and S(‘S.Hion judges at Poonah sn»d Surat have been fixed by 
the Resolution i>f tlie Boml^y (lovernment under date the 1st December 1829, at nqiees 
80.000 per annum, and those of the other jmlges luid session judges at ni|iccR 28,000. In 
consideration of the high and n'spousible nature of the dutii« which the wliole of these 
functionaries will have to illscburgc, and adveiiing to the wnveuience and iulvunttige of 
having the office of a judge and soskIou judge, better ]>aul than that of an oulinaiy collector 
(from which /ippoiutiiioiit, assmning that all su’bitrary sepaitition between the Tteveuue and 
Judicial lines is diwKmtinucd, the natural step will be to the appointment of a judge.) we 
would bog to recomm(3ml that the allowances of all the judges and session judges be fixed 
at Its. 80,tt00 per annum. 

31. The financial result of the arrungemonts here rocommomlod in the Judicial depart* 
ment, is, ns regards euvonauted officers, an <*ventual reduction of expense to the extent of 
Ms. 78,870.* 


32. In 


• DISTRICTS 

^Salary and Anotraaecii. 

AtsistaaC* 

Suliiry and Fees. 

« 

TOTAL. 

S. CoRcon - - - 

1,-2,000 


2,— 856 


66 

2,856 

_ 

66 

N. Concon • - - 

1,-~2,(X)0 


2,— 788 


36 

2,788 

1 

36 

Surat ... 

1,^2,333 

1 33 

iJr-1,197 

2 

.. 

3,530 

3 

33 

Broach . - • 

. 

. 

2^1,373 

3 

33 

1,375 

3 

33 

Ahmedabod ... 

1,-2,333 

I 33J 

3,-1,434 

2 

664 

3,788 

~ 

- 

Carnatic ... 

• 

. 

1,— 8.50 

> 


850 

.. 

- 

Poonah ... 

1,—3,.31(} 

2 66 

3,-1.500 

. 

_ 

4,816 

2 

66 

Sholaporo - - . 

. 


1,-1,050 


.. 

1,050 

.. 

- 

Ahtnodnuggor - - - 

1,-3,316 

2 C(i 

1,— 7.50 

.. 


4,066 

2 

66 

Caudoisli ... 

• 

• 

2,-1,430 

“ 

“ 

1,450 

- 

- 

Totai. 

(i,-l,52!>9 

.3 98i 

ivn.sw 

2 


26,572 

2 

- 


Total present estftblishinenf, per annum ..... 3,18,870 - - 

Establishment and allowances recommended by the Commitico: Kiglit Judges 
at if*. 30,000 cacli, per annum - ... - 2,40,000 - - 
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78,870 - 
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88 . In the charge for eBtaWiahmento, ve are satisfied that no increase will in the a^;regate 
be neccasary in consequence of the proposed changes j for adrerting to the Hoojoo judicial 
establiehnwnU in Bengal and Madras,* it is obvious (iat those at Bombay are on a higher 
scale tlmn is necessary, and that reductions in the wtabliehinents of the present judges and 
session judges may be effected, which, conjoined with the saving produced by the adoption 
of the establislimenta attached to the assistant judges, will fully cover every charge on 
account of establishment for tlie judgos and session judges of tlie Southern Conoan, Candeish, 
and Darwar. We may Wher observe that no new expense on account of judicial buildings 
will need to he inciured, as tliere is alresuly a court-house and gaol at each of (he places 
proposed as the station of a judge and session judge. 

33 . The nurolier of native coraiiiisaionerB and sudder ameens employed under the Bombay 
Government, appears from the latest returns in our possession to be 88, and their aggregate 
emoluments to have amounted on an average of years (ewluding a jieriod during wliioh by 
the ojicration of a now rescinded rule their amount was fortuitously swelled) t» rupees 
1,47,404, giving rupees 1,075 as the average allowances of eaeh individual. 

34. Looking to Uie quantity of business, the jsipulatiou and extent of territory at Bombay, 
and to tlie nnmlHir of native judges, which, in ivlcrenre to similar circumstances, we have 
recommended for Bengal; we are of opinion that 80 native judges will bo sufficient, both 
for the trial of all original civil suits, and for the peiforinmice of such criminal biisinois as 
may be assigned to tluMii by the sesfloii judge. A giiiduated scale of salary for native judicial 
oflicors seems to ns prefenible to the existing plan of Jiayiiig jiartly liy fees; for wliile through 
the ]uos|iect of promotion it holds out a stimulus to good conduol and an industrions 
discharge of duty, it lias no ttmdcney to cause business to be carelessly hunlud over, and 
takes away all ground for any iinputolion that liligntieu might be fomented by the native 
judges with a view to their own pinliL We would reconimeud, therefore, that the fees now 
receivable by the native oouiriiirtooners, that is, the value of the stamp [laper required to bo 
used in pleadings in their courts, be oairied to the eivdit of Government os stamp ivvomie, 
and that the scale of allowances proiiosed for similar effiix's in Bengal, as exhibited below,f 
he adopted at Bomliay, the highest rate being lis. G,()0U, the lowest 1,200, and the average 
salary of each native judge Jls, 2,500 per lumum. 

35. Tlie 


* SCALE of EsmtisnussT fixed for the SSaun Codrts under the Madnu Ftcsidency, 

in 18IG. 


Moofty . • 



1.57 

8 


Brought up 



955 

8 


Fimdit 


1,— 

no 

- 

. 

Mooeiiey 


I,— 

14 


. 

SbcriRtftftivr 


I,'— 

.'•2 

H 

_ 

UuHavaii <• 


I,— 

5 

4 

- 

Govcrimiont Vakeel • 


1,-- 

21 



MiLosaljees 


2,— 

10 

8 


Head Writer 


L,_ 

70 



Sweeper 


b- 

8 

8 

_ 

Wntepg • 


I,— 

.12 

8 


Narir 


1,-.- 

35 

.. 


Native HogiRtrar 


>1 — 

.72 

8 


Naib 


b— 

14 


_ 

Record'keopm • 


2,- 

70 


_ 

CU()l)daTa 



21 



Oomaataha 


7,— 

133 



Hoiid Duloyah 


1,—- 

[10 

8 


rersian Moonslicca - 



03 



J)e]iwot3 


12,—• 

f H4 



Persian Writers 



84 


— 

P<‘«II8 


20,- 

105 

_ 


JSativo J)uri;or 


1 ,— 

14 

- 


\VllipfM.T - 


b— 

5 

4 


Swearers • 


3,— 

31 

8 


Kxecutiniier 


1,— 

,'5 

4 

_ 

Sltroir 



14 

- 

- 

Cravi-dijrger 


b- 

L5 

4 

- 

Carried up 

- 


935. 

8 

- 

Total 

• 

- 1,274 

- 

- 



Where 8ix Rre 
'WMiU.'d. 

Where Eight m* 
wanu-d. 

Wher* Nine tt« 
wanted. 

At (1,000 per annum < • . . 

4,800 — .... 

b— 6,000 

b— 6,000 

b- 6,000 

. - - 

... 

b— 4,800 

8,000 —. 

b— 3,000 

2,— 6,000 
3,— 5,400 

b— 3,000 

1,800 — ... 

2,— 3,600 

3,— 5,400 

1,200 —. 

2,— 2,400 

2,— 2,400 

3,— 8,600 

Total 

0,-15,000 

8,-19,800 

9r-22,800 

Average - 

2,500 

2,475 

2,533 
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35. The aggregate of tlie allowanceB of this claaB of officers, assunuiig Uie number to be m 

80, would tbereforo amount to Rs. 2,00,000, or ^tr. 52,59G more than the einoluni^te hero- 111. 
tofcre roceived by the pr^ent body of native coiumisBioners.* ««—. 

36. Two or more of the native judges on the liighrat rate of salary should bo employed at ^ f ®*) from 

Uto Sudder station In the maimer described in jhitb. 23, and tlie others be stationed at cmi* on J#. 

venien^laces in the interior of the several dwtricts. 2*'^ ur i 

37. The scale of ftllowancea above proiKised will, wo think, afford a sufficiently liberal Bom^v 
remuneration to the native judges in the fimt iustanoe; but if their IidiourR prove as useful 20Septomber2880. 
as we are willing to anticipate, it nmy be pi^iier eventually to reconsider^ their claims to 

increased emolument. 

38. In our Rqwrt of tho SOth May 1829, wo recommended the abolition of the office of Deputy Agent for 
deputy agent for sirdars in tho Deccan, and tho reduction of tlie office establishment to the Sinlaie.^ 
scale on which it originally stood; which measure received tlio approbation of your Lordship 

in Council, but has not lieen carri^ into effect for the reasons ossi^ed in the documents now 
before us, which accomponiiMl Mr. S<icretnxy Wililamson'H letter of the 24'th of October last 
to the deputy secretary to tho Supreme Government, but the third member of Council at 
Bombay was in iavoiur, we observe, of the measure projjosed by uh. 

39. In noticing Uie memomndum of the agent for sird^ relative to our recommendation, we 
by no means intend to oifer the; eliglitest objection to the reference mad<i to him; but the 

we beg to observe, confirms the correctness of what we took tlio liberty of pointing out to your 
Lordship in Council, in our address of the 20th Novonibor lust: “ It is dear,’^ Wo therein 
remark^, “ that if for over)' item of reduction wo are exjxxded formally to submit to Govern¬ 
ment an elaborate explanetinn of I'onsort.s. and if reasons sii})initted by us ore to be weighed 
and commented upon as if tho adoption or ejection of what is )iroposed was a mathT 
altogether optional or oiie of jndiciol in((uirj’^, life would lie too short for tlic humiredth part 
of what must be accom]iHshc(t; and furthi'r, it is evident that if nothing is to be diseonibiued 
whicii cannot lie proved to l>e miMchicvous or useless indc))endent of financial considerations, 

Government must oink under its burdem^ long bolbre any adequate reduction can bo 
effected.^’ 

40. The memorandum by the agent for flird.ars, nccoinpanyingtlie proceedings to which wc 
tdlude, states that the Hat of privih'ged jirrsons in 1828 contained 343 unines. Wc have stated 
them at 5()4f on the authority of the Persian secretary to tlie Bombay Government, an<l the 
&ct of the number being greater than we were informed is so miicli the more favourable to 
tlie argument on wljich our reconimcndation reshul. TJte memorandum also shows a saving 
of Ms. 1,243 per annum, occowUng bo tho calculation notc<i below,| by consolidating the 
agent's office with the English and native in^xird office; but we may ol>ser\'e. In wderence 
to this trifling r<‘ductit>n otiis. 1,243 }M*r annum, that tiu* amount of saving jiroposixi by us 
was lU. 29,430, uud tluvt the salary of the officer in cliarge of the records alluded to (and 

now 


♦ YE.4RS. 

Agg^t'piUc AinouiiC 
of 

Saiarr. 

Aggregate Amount 

(>r 

Etvt. 

TOTAL. 

1829 

BO-n.*?! 

80,841 

51,143 

79,790 

1,34,174 

1,60,634 

Totai, - 

1,63,875 

1,30,933 

2,94,808 

Avernge * * ^ - 

Aggregate of proposed Allowances 

1,47,404 

2,00,000 


Excess 

- 

52,596 


t Paragraph 24 of Finasco Committee's Beport io the Supreme Goverament, dated SOth May 1B29. 


t Agent’s office 

KqfUA and Native Bccortl ditto , . - - - 

- 

9,480 

22,470 

Conaolidation of above 

- 

31,9.';6 

88,79(» 

Actual Increase 

- 

6,840 

S.Tisg effected by tlio Judge of the Poone Adewlut since Mr. Elphinstone framed bis 
Bst of sirdars 

8,083 

Net Saving per Annnm • 

J 

1,243 
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now holding tbs appointment of dejaity agent for sirdars) forms an item of Es. 18,000 per 
annum in the co&i (Ra 22,476) of the above office. We have only to add, that we see no 
ground for altering the recommendation already submitted to your Lordship in Council on 
this subject, and are of opinion Uiat the agtmt for sirdars does not require a deputy to take 
charge of ilia English and native reconls of the Deccan (wluoh in rei^ty mj^ht with equal 
advantage be deposited in the collector’s cutcherry at Poona), or to assist hnn in his otiiw 
duties as agent 

41. The clianges recently iutrod\icod into the revenue branch of administration at Bombay 
tq>on the principles adverted to in the 4th and 6th paras, of this lettei*, and already 
reported* to the Su|)feine Government, have been adopted with the view of making a con¬ 
siderable redaction in the number of eolU^tomtes. Exclusive of tlie Southern Mahratta 
Country, wliicb we have above noticed, the establisloncnt now consists of tour principal 
collectors, throe coUectom, and one collector of sea customs, in lieu of 12 ooUec^tors of land 
revenue )vnd customs. Each of the ]>rlncii)al collectors has a sub-collector under him, who 
has Hcparate charge of a portion of the division; and under the judge and priuclpnl collector 
of the Southern Mahratta Country ihertt are two of these functionaries. Each princi[)al 
collector and collector lioe also one head assistant, and several junior nssiatonls, attached 
to him. 

42. In regard to the fi>nnatioti of Guzerat into two principal coUcctorates, wo axe dls|>oscd 
to prefer, and to recommend for adoption, the principle of tlie ornmgement already laid by 
us before yoiu* Lordshij) in Council,f which consist^ in the dridsion of Gozomt into ouo 
principal (X)llecU>rato and two coUcctorates. 

48. It scenui to us tliat the revenue and police mam^^mont of the Ahmedal»ad district, 
which is very extensive and scattered, cannot be conveniently ;mitcd to that of any of the 
snuthem districta, and that Kaira would fonn too imjwrtaut a chaigt^ for a suh-(!ollector. 
We should have been disposed, looking merely to tliia branch of the subject, to have pro- 
posetl that the two cimtrel districts of Guzctiit, Kaira ami BroaiOi, should form a j)rin- 
cqml coUectorship; but as Broach has alreruly been united with Sumt, and a.« in the Judicial 
dejiarimont those disiricia are jihiot^d nndtir one Judge, while Almedahad and Kaira arcj 
similarly united, it api)ears to us to be on the whole expedient to adopt th<5 following arrange¬ 
ment in the Revenue de|>nrt]nent, >iz. Ainiedakvd and Kaira to be under sepaiute col¬ 
lectors and nwigistnites, and Surat and Browli to continue, as n<>w, under one primnpal 
collector stationed at the former, with a sub-collector at the lattei* place. We may observe 
tliat the officer now in charge of Kaira, under tlie designation of sulK.olleelor, fonnerly Inid 
charge of the f«nnc district as eolh'ctor, and still draws tlie allowances he jircviously 
received. 

44. Tl)c same observation njiplies to the offic-tT who now bolds the situation of sub- 
coUcctor in the Southein Concan Tin* union of the Kurthtrn an<l Southern Concaii under 
one priucijwil collector of land revenue aud sea eusLciiit'. is a nieasiin* ■whieli we apprehend, 
with reference to llic locality and extent of tliose districts, will jinn i* very injurious ami even 
impracticable, and wc ol«»erve that it was regarded in the same light liy om*{ of the 
memberH of the Bombay (lovemmcntjW’bo has rt^coi*dcd his opinion that the districts are too 
extensive to lx; convcrtcsl into one princijwJ collceUmiU*. 

45. Tlic t<»tal length (»f terriloi’y under the princip.al eolleetor’s charge will bo 872 miles 
north and south of the Presidency, and its average breadih uboiil 65 miles; an oxUnt which 
seems to ns to l>o quite at variance witli all Teu»:>nablc cxpecbition of an adequate sujier- 
inlcndcnci*; aud on iiialcjiig a comparison in this rcsjioct with the .scale of e^blishment 
found necessary in the provinces of Cunara and Malabar in tin* same line of coast, under 
the Madras Govemment, the incongruity of the scheme for the revenue management of the 
Concan is peculiarly striking. The following conqtfirison between the extont, ^>opuhition 
and land revenue of the Nortli and South Concan (now united under one princiiwl collector 
and BulHJollcctor), and of the jirovinces of MalalKir and Canurn (which arc under t wo prin¬ 
cipal collectors), will exhibit to your Lordship in Couural the nature of the comparison to 
which our remarks are applied. 


— 

liCDgUl. 

Svertge 

Brvadtli. 

fopillHlKHl. 

lauid Revenue. 

Malabar <uid Canara .... 

:i48 

,55 

lfi.70,000 

.30,81,!)62 

North aud South Coucuns 

»72 

65 i 

10,43,000 

23,20,666 


46. Dnder 


* Letter of tlic 4th Janua^ 1830, with enclosures, from the Chief Secretary at Bombay to Uio 
Deputy Secititiury in the Territorial Department in Bengal, 
t Letter to the Supronie Govi^ment, dated 24lh February 1830. App. No. 15. 

I Tide Mr. Romcr's Minate, dateil 16t1i December 1H29, caclowid in a dcnjattch firom the Bombay 
Government to the Suprenm Goveromeiiti, dated 4Ui January 1830. 
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18, ‘Onderi^ t!OBviefi«& <diat is tins inaUsisa^ ^isdipk sf oosioUdatlon has bean 
aaried to idi to^st ealodatod to Wprejodiinsl to aound eecmaiay, we noommend reverting 
to (lie itjratotoof plwdngtiie North and South Conoaae nsder two ooUeotoia he formerljr, 
inetoad ^ (me prisoiiM ooUectiw. In the Sosthera Uabraito Counliy it would aaem 
adviaaliUi to castioue the qratem of a fwuuapal oolieetor; but if toe aeiianition of the jndi- 
dal and Steal ftlsotuma under .that officer be carried into efibet, ae recomDiendto m 
pen. SS, we pteaume that the appointment of a eeoond aub-oolleetor in that dUtriot will 

47v The appoiatoumt of a revenue comAiaBioner under the Bombay Go^ronmenthas been 
reeenUj oreiiedp and the reasons for instituting this office are stated in Sir John Malcolm’s 
Uinote of the Ist December 1S29; and a copy of the iostnictions, dated the 19tii April 1850, 
for the guidanoe of the oommissioner in oonduoting bis duties, is already on the records of 
the Supreme Government** 

418 . hi regard to the i^^mtmeut in (^uestioa, our senior member is of opimon that it is 
uineoessary, because the Government ifoelf is competent to exercise an efficient saperin- 
tendenoe over the revenue businesg of eig^t district, which are under the immediate cnorge 
of five pruuupal oollectors and three ooUo^ra. This » not the case at Madras, where there 
are twmity (ustricts under the Immediate charge of ten principfil collectors and ten coUeoUms. 
Without at present inquiring whether the qmtom of aupermtendence at Madras admits of 
RQprovement, Mr Hill is prepared to say, with perfect confidence, that that Government is 
not capable of taking the superintendence of its revenue business wholly into its own liands, 
which he oonsiden as matter of regret, for he looks upon the system of immediate snper* 
intendence by Government to be in every respect preferable to tliat of Bengal and Madras. 
The next objection to this i^pointuient, in Mr. Hiirs oiiinkm, is, that u^ess when rare 
qualifications liajqpen to be found, the revenue commisaioner wilt be liable to do much more 
barm than good. From the tenor of the instructions addressed to him, Mr. Hill thmlfg it fe 
very obvious that there is in reality no vacant place in the scheme of revenue adminis* 
tration for him to occupy. If the collectors and tlie Government respectively perform their 
parts, there will be little left for the superintendent to do. When he chooses to W active, he is 
likely to annoy the collectors without assisting the Government; and ^ there he deficiencies on 
the part of tiiose over him, or of those under him, it doea not seem to our senior member 
that the comnussiuner will have H in his power to supply them. Moreover, one ground on 
which this appointment was suggested has in some measure ceased to exist; as the increased 
number of principal collectors a^ords promotion in the revenue line which was formerly 
wanting.” 
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4d. Tlie second rnmnlnsr of our committee is of opiniem that the intervention of some 
authority between the Government and the coUeciora and magistrates, to whom tlie people 
can look for ilio prompt redress of grlevau<»)8 they are likely to sustain, or think they sustain, 
even from tlie best of our executive officers, is essential to tlie good government of the 
ccaintry; and he would consider it an expedient arrangemont to have three local oomm\s- 
sioners of revenue and police, for the three great divirions of the Bombay territoiy, discoo' 
tinning the office of priuoi{)al collector. He objects, consequently, to the appointment of the 
oommissiuner, not Im'ause lie is likely to be altogether useless, but because, having an extent 
of jmiediction that will prevent his exercisi^ adetjuaie control, his utility will not corn- 

g insate for the expense. He conceives that wi^ an authority extending from Ahmedabad to 
Eirwar (for it maybe presumed that the esjiecial exemption from the oommisrioner's control, 
which the principal collector of the latter district possesaes, will ultimately be removed), the 
oommissioner would neither know the people, n<ff the people him, enough to gain the iufonnar 
tion and the mfiacuce that are necessary to inspire confidence and do justice in indi>nldual 
cases: and as to all functions of general control, the imitation o[ the office appears to him 
to be littb else than the appointment of on additional serniitaiy to Ooveniment, with less 
prospect of advantage than might be antiedpated from the latter arrangement 
50. Our third member, in the document accompanying our letter of the S4th February, to 
whuffi he begs to referf , Iirb stated the reasoos which lead him to be fevourable to the scheme 

of 


* Tide enclosure to the letter from the Chiof Secretary at Bombay, dated 4th Jannary 1830, to 
the Deputy Secretary in tlm Territorial Department in Bengti. 

I Extract from a Minute by Mr. Bax, dated 16th Juno 1829: 

Fara. 46. There should be a su^rintendanC of roveiiuo appointed at Bmnbay, to reside in the 
Mofussil, whose duty should consist in visicing every collectorato as occasion cemaiided, recriving 
and inquiring into petitions, r^qxirting to Government in the first instance on all applications to be 
made through him for revenue buildings and rcMirt, conducting inquiries in the Kevenue depart* 
ment, and exercising In general, on tbo spot, that scrutiny and suporvUion which is now totally 
wanting, wHoruby a system of nusmanagemmit, productive of serious loss to Government, and 
much injury and injustice to tho people, has in souui cases been allowed to continue unchecked until 
tile ryots have themselves flecked for r^rcss to the Frcsidency. This result must often ensue whom 
an executive officer is uncontrolled, and is tiio solo reporter of his own acts and conduct. 

Btra. 47. Tlie supcrlatendant of reronuc would have access to all tho records of every principal 
collector, but it is not of course Jiiionded that the lattor should tend their eonrespondenoe with 
Government throtmh him, except in tho eases mentioned in the preceding panqpaph. On the 
eimtrary, he should be informed that it is not tho dMire of Govenunent to multiply business and 
((M5.j bb correspondence 




ugumente its nl^Hyi fouodod oa tlje cdKBu n i h it p ci iluit o^m yftiy )w OQD&^r^, 
os. as iiwffimsb penoDj sii^t eqnally be ai^e^ be tbisbai to e^y tt>e Ckrri^- 

mast ITeithnr le he dispoaed to conaider that the ^ipoistiaent ebanU oeMe, becaoae, iiiMi, 
the eKtent of the superintendeuce, the eommiasionet oassot oosasasd wdh s eifoioiu ooaii!^. 
a» TTOsld be the case if his cbaige was smaller. 

SI. Under these views relative to the appointmtnt under oosiideration, the W^orily 
the ooimnittee ledommrnd that the offloe should be abolished i but if eontionea, we are 
nsanimoualy of opinion that tiie establishment is made |>ieat1y too expensive, Slid tiutthe 
offiee of assistant should cease. The estimated chai^ under this head, by tiie aMotmtimt- 
genaiel, for the current year, is Jf2a 7^,900, but the charge criglnalty eontelttplaied eli 
account of this ofBce iu Sm J. Malchlm’B Minute of the 1st Deeemb^ 1629, Wtt Si. (^600*; 
and we therefore recommend, that if not abolished entirely, the aggregate dhorge be limited 
to Ra. 63,000. < 

62. We would also beg to recommend that the separate office of ooUeoior of onstoms oS 
Guserat be abolished, and that the suparintendenoe of the department within this district be 
transferred, os bos beeu done elsewhero, to the ooUecton of land revenue; an annual saving 
of Si, 66,878 will result from this meosuref. 

68 . The following number of assistants to bo attsciied to ^irincipal collectors and au^- 
trates would, under the plan we have suggest^, amply provide ibr tbe Usool aduunistratiou 
of tbe several districts under the Bombay presidency: viz. to priuoip^ colleoton and magis¬ 
trates, one bead assistant and one second assistant; to collectors and magistrates one head 
assistant; but to the collector of Candeish a second assistant to be allowed. 

61. The above, we are of opinion, in addition to tlie sub-collectors, will tie found a suffideut 
complement of assistants, and all others who may luppeu to be on tbe establishment tiioultl 
be considered supemumerariea 

56. In connexion with the contemplated revision of tbe allowances of judiciid officers, we. 
beg to propose the following scale of salaries for covenanted officers in the Revenue depart¬ 
ment I viz: 

Rs. 

To Principal Collectors and Magistrates - - per annum 36,000 

Collector of liand Revenue and Sea Customs, Bombay - - 30,000 

Kub-collectors and joint Magistrates - - - - 14,400 

Head Assistants 6,400 

Second Assistants ....... g^ooo 

66 . The result of the modifications suggested in tbe Revenue department will be a saving 

iu 


correspendonce by his sppointoiaiit, but radisr to abridge it, by remedying on the spot many matters 
of complaint which are now referr^ to Qovcriuuent. It would of course be requisite, however, to 
frame more de&iito ipstruetions for him than oan be laid down here. 


• Commissioner .... 45,000 
Deputatimi allowanoe ... 3,600 . 
Establishment • - - SfiOO 


66,600 .. 


I OoOeetar of Sea Customs in Ouierst; 


GnseraSi 

Collector . . . 

Uqmty 

Oonoso, (already aboliahad) t 
OoUoetor ... 
Deputy ... 


. 

- 21,600 


■ 

■ 8,278 

26,878 


- 81,600 
. 8,278 

* 


86,000 

—" 



64,878 
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mthb’i&Wirfdr^SveBiiileaoB^ !,S^lO0'l^‘'iam«!ii, Adfirive of Hwse of oolftiotor* ■■'■ ■ 

afwocnBlawncrimdfilmw^’ lU. 

S7. TlioKattTOHr agency does nol call for ssy detailed remerka on our part, but from ite x, . 

denotuSnathm ofajpelitleal agetny, and from the natore of the dntice annoxod to it, the j? 

ctuoge frpold aiipi,r to belo^ rathpr to the Political than to the Kavenuo branch of the jy,] endEemM 
admwatradon; aid we w^mld alsoisnggest the practicability of nni&ig it '» the office of Eatabliehmenta, 
poUtieal aciumiiaidniw in Ouieiat , Bombay. 

59. It may be naefal, befote oloaing thia nqiort, to. advert to tiie large amount and vaet ^OSeptemberlSSO. 
dieproportioii which, in eevenJ of tho districts under the Bombay Oovomnient, the civil die- '^>'1*8® Chargoa 
bunemento chaiigeable on the revenue bear to the grona coUectioua The subjoined staloment 
trill exhibit to yoifr lordship in (iouncil the smounti of the gross collections in each colleo- 
torato under timt presidency, and the chiugcs on aoojuut of revenue end judicial eatablish- 
mente of every deteripthm, distingniBliuig those dendminateii " village charges,'' which have 
pnly of late years boon enfrred in the annual aimunts of receipts and disburseinonts, and yid„ Column 3 
ap{isar even now to have been only partially brought to account The abstract baa been of the Statement, 
fruned from accounts fhmielied to iis by the local officers, widch apparently include some 
items that ate n6t exhibited in the oocounte reudered hy the Aocountant-geiieraL It will 
therles lie observed tiiat the local civil chargee amount in some districts to 30,40, and in one 
instance nem-ly 60 per cent on the gross ejections. 


STATEMENT 


•mSTBICTR. 




Bcmibar 

SottU) Ckmou .... 

Nortk ditto • - - . 

Surttt 

Broach 

Kaira ------ 

Ahxnedabad .... 

Foonah . - . - 

Ahmednogger • ' • •- 

Candeish • • . . . 

1,— 4,1664 
1,— 2,000 
1.— 8,000 
1,— 2,000 
1,— 2,000 
I,— 2,000 
1,— 2,000 
1,— 2,800 
1,— 2,100 
1,— 2,100 
I,— 8,«X) 
I,— 1,400 

rVCoUector. 

1,— 1,083 4 

4, - 2,060 
3,- 1,680 
3,— 1,660 

3, — 1,680 
Sr- 1,680 
8,- 1,660 

5, — 3,300 

4, — 2,800 
8,— 2,180 

4,— 2,.550 

6,260 

4,060 

3,660 

3,660 

3,660 

.5,680 

3.680 
6,100 

4.680 
4^180 

7,480 

, Toim. 

12,-28,066 4 

.56,-21,933 4 

6(^000 


For Annum 

6p00,000 

Establishments and AUowanecs proposetl by tho Committee: ^ 

1 Colleoter of Land and Sea Cnstonia Bombay ... 30,000 

3 Principal CoUectors .... »t 36,000 each 103,000 

6 Collectors. 86,400 - 1S8,400 

8 Sub ditto . 14,400 - 43,»00 

10 Head Assistuit ditto • . . . 6,400 - 84,000 

4 Assistant ditto , - - - - - 6,000 - 24,000 

4,47,600 





Saying 

1,82,400 







OSKfiaUL ia6 OENEBAIi J^mUDU TO BSF0BT fStOML SSIiBOT CCmtmm 

AFPEKmX. 


STATKMENT riioving the Totel Amonat of CeOaotionB and DiBlmtsniieatB, 


CakettaOirU • 


FinafioeOocn- 

mikteef 

2r4MES. 

Ko.1. 

OroM inpvgate 
CoOMtloM, wider 

eVMy DeBominatkiB 

etBmi. 

iro.2. 

Aggregsri Chi^ 
of the Berenue nd 
Uaghtarisl Depwt- 
meott wider the 
Colleetw and ZiUth 
Mftgiftrtte. 

270.8. 

VUlaM Chirgei of 
eU iJetiemintUoni 
whether Ihev 
pear la die i*nUie 
Aeooonti, or art 
dedoeted from the 
Bevaaoe wUboBt 
paaduthronghthe 
^manry. 

Southern Conoan .... 

18,41,84$ 
14,1$,796 

2,84,133 

1,98,028 

Northern ditto .... 

2,83,856 

Ul,32S 

Surat ..... 

22,23,6!7 

1,88,441 

3,92,485 

Broach . • . • . 

20>,9«7 

1,82,277 

2,30,146 

Kura - ..... 

24,11,82$ 

4,53,582 

2,84,521 

1,97,645 

Alimedabad .... 

17,01,764 

2,14,306 

Poonah 

Ahmednuggur ... 

20,$6,]06 

21,83,03$ 

19,87,683 

3,68,610 

4,01,035 

2,88,098 

2,68,305 

Candeieh ..... 

6,97,129 

4,15,581 

Darwor 

28,76.562 

2,87,893 

34,190 

Total . . 

2,02,29,009 

32,11,262 

25,00,224 


60. The difTcreace l^etween the rate per ocni which the charge iu the Southern Mahratta 
Country bear to the groSH Fercnno of that district, and the rate of the chargea to tlie coUectiima 
in the ^strlcto conij^Kwing the Deccan, acquired about the aaiuc period, and which, having 
been under the eamo govemznent, were at the time of cejiision in many r^pecte (dinilarij^* 
circiimstimeed, is veiy remarkable; in the &)utlM'm Maliratta Country the rate is 11 and a 
fraction per cent, while in the Deccan it varies from 31 to 40 ])er cent Thus in the Poonah 
district a gross revenue of 20 lacks and a Irnif is reduccKl to less than 14 lacks; and in 
Admednuggar it falls from nearly 22 to leas than 14 lacks of ru]>ees. Tlie dis^iarity just 
noticed results chiefly, it will be remarked, from the excess under the luuul of Village Charges 
in the latter districta 

CJ. On QJEaniimng rite detiuls of these charges, itisveiy evident that in Kgulating tibiun in 
the Souritem Mahiwtta counriy, a different course was pursued fhun that followed in the 
Deccan. Tlte leading distinction is this, that in the Deccan the claims of the district and 
villa^ revenue officers who had been employed under the Mahratta government, to the 
licrGditary and unconditional (mjoyment of their respectira allowanct^, }ip{>ear to have been 
adinitted, wJiile in the country settled by Sir Thomas Munro their allowaiuws censed with 
their services; and, in fact, that In the former territoiy the British Government has been 
buidened with a heavy exjjense for the maintenance of an establishment of officers, who, 
though their allowances are continued to them, render no servk® whatever to the State: 
moreover, tlie emoluments of hereditary and other village officers, who are still employed, 
appear also to be on a more liberal scale in the Deccan, and the amount allowed for viUtige 
contingent expense-s, embracing in some ins^c^ various items of an ubjecrionable nature, 
such ns c.xtra pay, batta and deputation aUowfmce to public servants, salves, &c., seems to 
bo extravagant. Ihe consequence is, that in the districts ^ question the village charges 
amount to from 11 to 14 per cent of the gross collections; inllarwar, on the other hand, 
the mte of charge is only 1^ per cent 

62. We arc not in possession of sufficient information on the subject to enable us to state 
precisely the principlca that should be attended to in the investigation and future regulation 
of the charges in question, and perliapa it is not our province to do more tlian thus generally 
brin^ the subject under the notice of your Lord^ip in Council; but feeling satisfied, ffum 
the inquiries we have institute that by a judicious local scrutiny a wide field for retrench- 
mcmj^ nnm^liately or ^ospectively, will be disoowed, if the principlG» that have guided the 
^itirii Government in other quarters be followed, and that, without any ii&ingemeut of the 
just and reasonable claims of individooda, the public revenues in thesedistricts might be con¬ 
siderably im{|roved, we would respectfully recommend that the attentiouof the load Govern¬ 
ment be particularly requested to that object 

63. We have adhered to the general amount of allowances adopted by the Qovemraent of 
Bombay, for the appointment? proposed to be maintained; the alterations suggested by ua 
operating as a transfer from one class of officers to another; and looking merely to the duties 
of the Mvenil oflioes, the emoluments proposed for each appear to be appropriate. But in 
reviewing generally the salaries drawn by the covenanted civil servants of &e three presiden- 
cloi, we may 'hereed^ have occasion to Bu^(est aome modifiodicHi in the allowances MM gmxi 
to i>artioulai* situations: on that pointy therefore, we would not be undentood as nronouncing 
a conclusive judgment. 
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dnrmg the Teer 1887-S8, in the sevanl Zillahs nndw the Bombay Fneideney. 


No. 4. 

ChirgM m Aoeomt 
ofUi« 

ud Crtmb«l 
ComH. 


Ko. 5. 


Total Asraont 
of Chtr^roB is the 
nerauesiid JodioU 
Departmentt. 


Ko. 6. Koe 7. Mo. 8. 

_ Bate of Centsffe ^ 

Ajtgregate net Collee- trhich the Total Tentage 

tkmi, after dodueting Amount of Charges which the Village 
the Total Aanont of the Hevmne and Charget in CoL ». 
Chargee In the lievenue ^ 5"’“ 


tions conprehended 
in Col No. 1. 


Ctdlectioni 
Coll. 
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1,04,494 

5,86,666 

12,65,190 

31 

1 

23 

10 

3 

- 

83,130 

5,68,811 

8,57,484 

39 

1 

73 

13 

2 

6 

8,17,2.91 

8,98,167 

13,25,470 

40 

1 

66 

17 

2 

62 

66,628 

4,78,049 

16,52,918 

23 

2 

15 

11 

1 

32 

99,277 

8,87,380 

15.74,245 

34 

2 

80 

11 

3 

19 

1,27,843 

6,39,694 

11,62,070 

31 

2 

86 

11 

2 

43 

1,74,323 

8,31,031 

12,25.076 

40 

1 

67 

14 

- 

4 

1,42,106 

8,11,446 

13,71,690 

37 

- 

68 

12 

1 

16 

1,63,889 

11,76,099 

8,11,584 

69 

- 

67 

20 

3 

68 


2,72.083 

21,04,479 

11 

1 

79 

1 

1 

76 

12,77,418 

69,88,904 

1,32,40,105 

34 

2 

20 

12 

1 

34 


(19.)—LETTER from tiie (/((fnutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general in 
Council at Bengal, dated lat May 1B<T0. 

My Lord, 

1, The recent arrangemente made in Gie Revenue and Judicial dejairtments at Bombay 
in oon»'.quenre of the cnactmente eontained in Regulatione L to V'l. of 1830, have rendered 
n reference niwcetiary on our [lart to tliat Government; but in tlie incun time we have the 
honour to aubmit to yonr Lonialiip in Conncil a auggeation for aboliahing the revenue anr- 
vey and aaaeaament in tlie Deccan, and to state tbe renaona which induce ua to offer this 
auggeation. 

2, 'file Burvey in (|ueation ia a new charge aince tlie year 1823-i, and may be estimated 
at an aggregate annual expenae of Ba. 1,30,000. Tlie ptinciplca on which it ia conducted, 
end the progreas of it, are folly dcacribcd in the abJo report of Mr. Pringle, the superinten- 
dant, dated 6th October 1828; and as tills diwument ia already on the records of the 
Supreme Government, we heg to refer to it in coiyunctiou with the present observations. 

3, To ua it npiiears more than doubtfol whether any one. can iisseas aneeessfully on the 
plan explained by Ur, Pringle; it assumea a degree of detailed knowledge wliich it mnat 
be impracticable to attain. Moreover, aome of Uieae principlis seem to lie at variance witli 
all experience; as, fur iuatance, the assumption that all the beat land has been hist brought 
under cultivation, especially when apjilied to countries long subject to misrule and disorder; 
for, under such ciroumstanoea, it will rarely be found tliat either the best land or the most 
valuable crops liave been cultivated to the utmost extent The eonaequenee of acting on 
this hypothesis, we apprehend, mnat necessarily bo the under-osseasmeut of the beat lands 
and the best villages, and, if Mr. Pringle's data be correotly established, the under-aaseas- 
ment also of inferior lands and villages. 

A It is quite right, we conceive, in places where tiie prescriptive privileges of the people 
allow ua to do BO, to keep in view ohieSy the object of leaving s certain proportion of the 
net profit or rent to the onltivaton, as as fluctuations of aeasoq and market allow; but 
we greatly doubt whether any oslculation, however specious on paper, will load ns so near 
to the attainment of the obj^ as Sir Thmnas Munro's plan of causing what appeared to 
him to be the ntmost snm that oould be demanded from a given tract, to be distributed 
among villages and over fields, and thence making a rateable dednetion for the pmqioee of 
creating private property. Tkeprooess waa certainly ampler j but after all, eertnintyfor 
the future, and mi the oertidnty of not having to pay mqre than cun be easily paid on an 
averse of seasons, ia the miun thing to be sought for. But whatever principles of assess¬ 
ment be adopted, it seems to os to be a bad plan to vest the duty of superintending the 
aipplicaftion of them in a diatinet officer, rather than the coUector: fur we thus in effect 
saorifioe the advantages of that knal knowledge and experienoe which seems to be essential 
(446.) b b 8 to 


(19.) Letter from 
Committee on 
Abolition of Doe- 
can Revenue 
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1 May 1830. 
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t<> iinything like a juet and satisfactory settTbnient We' sadcO'e ^€6fl Gd^^inent for ^ 
HI. indednite period ■witii a double estabWiment, and rfHr aaeeesijw offioto-iif yrijfeitdi^^ 
— liglitM wliiob tlje course of (iollec.tion uecessarily tiirows uixm tbe condition and oborabter of 

CJalcatta Civil tiiu p(s)pl8, the subsequent -proceedings of tlie colleetor ainst manifestly be eonduoted under 

Finauce Com- <li«Bdvantage. when be is callod upon to apply an assessment, nod to meet the plead 

®*‘**®* arising out of its apjjication, with an imperfect knowledge of the real ^unds on which ii; 

has been adjusted We say tbe real grounds, because we are quite satined that under any 
Bobeme wMdi professes tii.adjust the (iovermnont demimd by an unvarying rule, the records 
prepared by Uie nqtivh officers will be constantly fellacioua 

6. Wo are not fully informed of tbe extent of the powers vested in 'Mr. Pringle, but fibnj 
the tenor of his report we are led to conclude that they exceed greatly what it baa been 
usrml to entrust to any single executive officer; and'with tbe higli^ opinion of bia talentei 
we cannot but apiaebend tiiat, from want of local information, be must, iaaioiding oysrt 
aasessinent, Ixi induced to make a large sacrifice to the public reveuua Further, we cons 
ceive that tbe deductions to be allowed with ibe view of esreating a property, (diould bd 
settled on sonic fixed principle, and applied uniformly to all tlie presidencies where thd 
bands of Govraumeiit are not lied up; it is inconsistent, in our opinion, to be sowing 40 
per cent of the net profit in one ]}lace, and nothing in another. Abatements made oii 
account of local peculiarities of soil or season, or in conaidaration of other special ciroum- 
sionces, mnat of course be ditfercutly regulated in eacli dis^ct; but tbe prinmplea laid 
down in Mr. PWngie’s. report upiiear to us to be of general'application, tbou^ partially 
applied 

0. On examining the farmer proceedings which have token place on the subject of this 
survey, wo find that its abolition was recommended to the Government by a committee* 
which assemlded at Bombay nearly three years ago, “as having only very recently been 
commeiioedand in regard to the revenue surveys then in progress, the committee, is 
their re;)ort of the 8th June 18fi7, remarks, “uiudh as we doubt their utility, still where 
the institution has existed for apy Icp^ of tim& pn^ tnay |wj)resuu;ed to liave made qonl 
siderable progress in their labours, we have prtivided for their contmuanoe.“ 

7. The late Oovenior of Bombay did not adojpt the suggffltion for abolishing this survey, 
but remarks in a Minute dated lltli .Tune 1827, “ TlieDeccau and Concan surveys will 
terminate, 1 shall say, in three years at furthest.” This mterval has already nearly expired, 
and judging from the little progress that has been made, we should consider 20 years to be 
a moderate period for its completion. 

8. On the firng-oing grounds, as «'cll as on Oie ground of heavy expense without any 
adequate prospect of benefit (but ratlier an exiHcUtiou of evil) we ore clearly of opinion 
that the Dece^ survey lUid assessment should lie immediately abolisbeil. 

9. We beg, in condnsion, to state, that Mr. Knssell, the late senior member of onr 
Committee, baviug perused Mr. Pringle’s report, and notiis on the subject of it containing 
the substance of the above remarks, expressed his frill concurrence in tlie views now sub¬ 
mitted ; and we sliall not of course be imderatood as giving an opinion lulverse to surveys 
conducted by collectors on the plan followed under the Government of Fort St. Qeoiga 

We have, Ac. 

(signed) Jj. SUL 

S, Madcemie. 
John Sate. 


^.) Xntter from 
Committee, on 
Civil Bstablisb- 


fflents, Madrua 
S May 1830. 
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(20.)—EXTRACT of a IiETTER from tlie CalcuUa Civil Finance Committee, to the 
Governor-general in Council at Bsiq/ul, dated dth May 1830. 

29. THERE has been an addition of about i2«. 11,000 to tbe cx|)eiise of tbe Court of 
Coinmissioners for tbe Recovery of Small Uebta, consisting of an addition of Us. 6,000 to 
tlie salories of the eommiasioners, and of an addition to the servants of the court in conse- 
qneuee of the great increase both the business transacted in that most useful establishment, 
and also of the fees realised by it on account of Gavemment Those fees in 1827-28, 
amounted to Rs. S,T,141, and exceed the whole expense of the Court by St. 7,199. 

31. We have already recommended tiiat on a vaeancy, the appointment of tiiird judge of 
the Sudder Adawlnt, oreated since tiie year 1828, tiiould not be filled up. The saving would 
amoimt to St. 49,000 per annum. In the preaenb state of the finanoes of Government, wo 
are confirmed in that rseummendation by adverting to the proportion between the number of 
judges of tbe Sudder Aduwlut and ofZillab Courts in Ben^, and on the Madras establiiib- 
ment. In Bengal there ore 47 sillab and city judges, and five judges of tlie Sudder Adawlnt. 
At Madras th^ are 13 zillaU judges, of whom we are about to recommmid that one should 
be diseoniinned, and six auxiliary judges Even witiironiy jagg^ af ^ Soddor 
. Adavriut, 


* The members of tins Committee were, the present etn^ secretary, superintendant «f Tsvapns; 
BcooiuUant-genertl, lab-treasurer, - 
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piwjiortion to the oianber of zmah judge) (induding tlie suxiliiuy judges in 
tfant olafla) would exceed that of Bengal M^e are further eonhmM in the recomnumdation 
by 1)^ strong iy of opinion that it is of impertauoe, on grounds distinot from tseoaoray, that 
one of > w>e memben of Government sbonld always bold the oSioe of a judge of Gic iSudder 
Adawlut, and take upon himself a substaative share of the duties of that court. Xlai other 
functions of a member o{ Government at the subordinate presidencies are not of a nature or 
extent to interfere with tins salutary arrangement, and tho previous occupation of one or both 
of the oonnsellors will generally have prepared them to give complete efleet to it At present 
one of the members of council at Madras, was for nearly 20 years a yulge either of the 
Sadder AdaWlnt or of a provincial court; and the other woe for several years a judge of a 
provincial court On these grounds we are iiuslined to be of opinion that under the present 
urgent call for economy, two sudder judges, besides a member of council as (diiei judge, 
should be suiSdent on Uie Madras establirament 

32. From the ravil auditor's book of 1829, it appears that the present registrar of the 
Sudder Adawlut, besides his own salary of Jis. 26,250, draws also the saloiy of deputy- 
registrar, being iia 10,500. This ertangement is objectionable on prindple as well as on 
|!Tounds of eoouomy. A. deputy’s duty is merely to afford the aid of which a pruicipal stands 
in need. If the principal neeim no aid he requiim no dejiuty. On neither supposition can 
)ie be depnty to himself; but in Uiis case the registrar has two other deputies, independently 
of the one whose salary he himself drawa This extra allowauce, if it be still drawn, ought 
to be disoontinaed. We are further of opinion tliat ono deputy and one assistant ought to 
be soifioient in addition to the register, and would tlierefore reeomiiiend that the oiiioe of the 
other deputy should bo abolished, which would produce a saving of its. 12,00U pier 
aimuuu 

33, An additional Zillah Gourt was establislied at Guntoor, in the year 1828, but owing 
to accidental circumstances, has hitherto transacted scarcely, any business Its jurisdictiun 
is very limited, and though on account of tlie detached position of the zUkb, it would be 
desirable to have a distinct court tliere, if it wore not for the objection on grounds of 
expense, yet, considering the piresent ibree of that objection, it seems prropier to revert to the 
arrangement, which, excepit for short intervals, has prevailed sinoG the introduction of tire 
judicial system, via that of attaching Guntoor to the jurudiotion of the court at Nellore. 
^lis will produce a saving oi its. 63,oi9. 

3A We are not prepared to offer any suggestion in regard to the AuxUiiuy Courts estab¬ 
lished in the year ISzSy-and Siinotianed by the Court of Iliiectora Xhey were substituted 
for ZUIah Courts, which had pirevioudy been alsilished, and are attended with only half 
the expense. 

85. The Government also estabiiahed a native judge in one of tlie Madras districts, with 
nearly the tiiU powers of a siUah judge This was intended pirincipaily as an experiment, 
and 08 a step towards the employmont of natives in starioiU! of higher trust and emolument. 
The whole expiense is only about 1,000 rupees a montlt; tlie expeinmeut is so consonant 
with the lilieral views towards the natives wbicli begin to prevail, that we arc of opiinion 
tiwt it ought nut to be given up, but rather pieiseve^ in and extended. Of course on any 
general mudiffcatiua of the juilieiiil system, the allowances assigned in the individual case 
would come under revision. 

86. Although the courts in question have been establislied subsequently to 1823, we axe 
not compelleil on the paineipile already explained as that now iblUmed by us, to determine 
finally wbotiier they iduill he permanently maintained, because we can suggest the means of 
covering the expense attending their institutions, by on arrangement decidedly preferable, 
in our judgment, to Uieir iliscontiuuanco. Fur this purpose we conceive, that without any 
essential alteration in the structure aud working of the judicial system, the principle of 
individual agency may be conveniently aud unexeejitionably apiplied to the pnovincial courts 
of appeal and drouit. There are at present four of these courts consisting of three judges 
eocli; for these we would substitute seven judges acting singly. Four of these judges would 
have jurisdiptiun over three sUlah or auxibsiy courta^ and three over two e^. In civil 
judicature it. would be on impwovemmit to relieve tliem &um all original jurisdiction; this 
would save ^me to the suitors in the trial of origi^ suits; and it would also save expiense 
in the.sqt 9 bli 8 hmeut to be attached to the povinoiai jud^. Ajipesls under acenain amount 
might lie &om the zillah to the provincial judge; ap})ei£ of right above that amount, and 
special wpmjs in all oases, might lie to the Sudder Adawlut The duties of provincial judge 
of appaal'ind mreuit remaining always in the same hands, much time now lost in the half- 
ynrly interchange at those duties, would be saved. The duties of gaol deliveiy being 
redu^ nearly one half in each range, and the distance to be travelled over being much 
dinuniahed, it might be expected that those dutiw would not occupy more than three or 
four months of eaw year. The office of provinciiil register would no longer be necessary, as 
his duties would be more satis&ctorily pmormed by the judge himself The native estab¬ 
lishment tor a collective court of three judges would be more than sufficient for two sepnrate 

87. The propo^ change in the constitution of the prrovincial courts would afford a con¬ 
venient opp^unity for disoontinning the use of Mahommedan law officers in criminal trials 
^ Begnlation I. of 1825, and VI. of 1829, the fiitwah rendered by those officers is nearly 
redneed to sn emprty form, If the Englieh judge couaiders the crime laid to the prisoner’s 
charge to be proved, the Mehommedan law officer is required to get over the scrupulous 
diatbotiom of his law, so as to enable him to render a firtwsh conformable to that opinion, 
nit it rsasontltlt, but it .vrobld bt mote to to give np the intwah altogether. On the Bombay 
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establi^imeot triaU have never been conducted according to Mahonunedan 

As now used in the Madnw courts, the law serves only to hamper, but never to assist The 
only assistance derivable from tiie law officers is that afforded by the opinion of an located 
and disciplined native intellect npon the merits of the trial. That advantage puy be secured 
in a more direct, and much more satislaotoiy manner, by the employment of native judges 
and juriea 

38. The salaries of the three judges of a provincial court, are respeotivejy St. 49,000, 
Sa. 38,S00, and St. 3S,000 per annum. It (nobably would not be camddarra more than 
sufficient to fix the saiaries of the new provincial ja<^ea at St. 10,000. In an arrangement 
of u general nature like the present, we think it right to state Uiat we would not promse that 
the live sujwmumerary jud^ should be put out of employ, but rather that they snomd retain 
their present salaries, and as extra provincial judges sliould clear off the arrears upon the 
files of the courts to Ixt discontinued, so that the new Judges should commence without 
orreare ■, or should be engaged on such other dntiee as the Government might assign to tliem. 
As viMMncies occur among the provincial or xillah judges, tlie supemumera^ ju^es should 
be appointed to fill them, retaining their present claries when appointed zillah judgea In 
tills insraicr, before the expiration of a year, the proposed reduction would pro&ibly he 
carried into complete effect. 

39. We beg leave to suggest a further reduction of expense of abolishing the office of 
sillah registrar, and transferring his duties, both civil and, criminal, to sadder ameena 
Whatever may be said for other jiarts of our jndicdal system, nothing but necessity, real or 
supposed, can be urged in defence of the powere, particnlarly in criminal cases, vested in 
persons so young and inexperienced as those who usually bold tliat office. In oriroinal trials 
tlie sentiments of sudder ameens should be liable to be revised, and eitlicr sanctioned or set 
aside by the criminal judge, and ought only to be executed under that officer’s directions; 
bat with-these checks it seems absurd to withhold from the most discreet and respectable 
iukti>'es whom we are able to select, such criminal authority ss is babitnally exercised by 
young men who in England would not probably have entered upon business at alL There 
are at present two sadder ameens in each zillah, the Mahommedan and Hindoo law officers 
of the court. We would recommend the addition of a third. By raising their jnrisdictiim 
in civil suits at least to 1,090 rupees, (the limit of the registrar's jurisdiction) and gradually 
beyond tiuit amount, their fees would be increased; but, on the otlier hand, by lieing em¬ 
ployed in criminal hnsincss, they would have lees time for trying civil suits, and by having 
one added to their number, woidd have to sliare the fees among thrtc instead of two. Inde- 
^lendcntly of this lust consideration, we attach importance to raising the scale of the native 
judges’ emolnmenis, and with it their respectability. At present the Mahommedan law officer 
receives a salary of 175, and the Hindoo law officer a salary of 140 ruiiees per mensem. We 
would recommend that the first of the tiiree sndder ameens (wbetlier Hahommedan or 
Hindoo), sliould receive 960; and each of the othera 900 rupees a month. The salaries of 
19 ztllah registrars amount to lit. 75,800, tire increased expense for sudder ameens would 
amount to fit. 48,940, so tliat tliere would be a net saving of lia. 97,300. 

40. We believe that wo have sufliciently defined the several changes in the jndicial 
establislimcnt which we mean to propose. We refrain from entering more into detitil until 
it appeivrs whether they are to bo adopted. Although we bring them forward as mcaanres 
of economy rather than as measntes of refonn, yet we indulge a confident peisniiaimi that 
tlieir tendency a’oiUd ho in every instance to promote, in none to impair, the efficiency of 
the system. 

41. The twelve Judges proposed to be disoontinued, receive on aggregate St. 


salttiy of - - - - - -- 4,69,001) 

The four registrars ...... 33,600 

The Mahommedan law officers • . - . - 38,616 

6.84.916 

The seven new provincial judges would receive - - - 2,80,000 

2.64.916 

Tlie substitution of sudder ameens for zilhdi registrars . . 27,360 


Total saving . - 9,61,576 

49. The Foiijdatry Adawlut might probably be able to effect some reduction in the 
charge for law officera in that court, if Mahommedan law were disused in criminal judi- 
ooture. The Mahommedan law officers of the Zillah Courts, 0^10 are chiefly employed as 
sndder ameens, would, together with the pandits, serve when neoessoiy as le^ assessani to 
the provincial, as well as to the zillah jnd^ under the proposed ammgemeut 
The modifications of the jndicial establislimcnt and system which we have recommended, 
particnlarly the extended use of native agency, will naturally pave the way for fMher 
adterationa Tim period for introdudng them, their extent and tlieir particular form, will 
depend npon the success and progress of the preparatory measures; and we deem it sufficient 
to take this notice of tliem, for the sake of sbowing that we do not look upon the arrange, 
meiits now proposed as being of a fixed nature- 
44. On the principle to which we have restricted ouitidves in the revision in which we 
ore at prmnt ei^age^ we do not propose to take tills oocaaion of discussing the question 
cfioollectire or individual agency,, raised in the letter from tiie HonoureUe the Court of 

Hineton, 
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Directory dftted 16A Februwy 1829. When that dues^on comes under ^Kusaion, it will -- 

at Madias be especially applicable to the Board of Uevenue. With the view of readerintr III* 

that iostitotaoa more efficient, Sir Thomas Munro attached a native cutcherry to it, and ——— 

sidisequeAtly recominemlcd to the Cohn of Directors that the salaries of its three members ^***’*’ 

should be increased, end that a fourth memiicr should be added, in order that one of its 

members might frequently be deputed on circuit through the diatricta. The Court of mentaTSd^" 

Directors acceded to the whole of this rooommendHtion. The allowances of the secretary ^ * 

and his deputlU Itave aLm been increased. Tire civil auditor accordingly ealubils an excess 

of chaise in 1829 above 1923, amounting to iZi. 48,708, and as the authorised increase of 

the members* salaries has taken effiect since the civil auditor’s book of Ist of May 1829 

was preparedpan addition of JS& 9,600 has to be made to the excess on that account, 

raising it to R», 38,308. We have already recommended, in our letter of the 24th December 

1829, tout the first vacancy which may occur in the Board of Hevonue should not be filled 

up, and, diffident os wc feel in intertering with Sir Thomas Munro's arrangements for the 

Board’s efficiency, we deem it incumbent upon us to adhere to tiiat recommendation* 

1110 discontinuance of the fourth member would be attended with an annual saving of 
ifr. 35,000. 

45. The land customs have, for some vears past, been rented with great success through- Collector of 
out the Madras territories, excepting uuiy at Uie presidency. At Uic presidency toe duties Madras. 

on betel, toliacco, spiritoous liquors, and some other articles, are usually rented; and we ai*e 
not aware of any oostacle to renting the land customs generally, and are of opinion tliatthe 
measures would probably have the effect of^lmproving toe revenue. We take toe liberty 
of sii^^;e6ting that it may be referred for toe consideration of the Madras (government; and 
that ii it be found advisable to adopt lliat measure, tlie office of collector of Madras, with 
that of the depu^, may be abulirited. The remaining duties would be so incontidmble, 
that they could, without inconvenience, be distributed among the M'oretaty to the Board of 
Revenue, the collector of Sea Customs, Und the superiuteiidant of police. Tlte saving of 
expense by this arraitgeinent would not full short of half a lac of rupecjs*, but we retrain 
from taking credit for it in too accompanying statement, as we have not the means of 
forming a decuied opinion with regard to its practicability, and as its ad(^tion mmt at any 
rate be attended wiui delay. 

46. We find tliat the following appointments liave been created since 1823, viz. a second Additional Sub> 

8ub‘Collector in each of tlie tlu'ce districts of Canara, Cuddapah, and Tanjore, an engineer andestni 

on the Neilgherry hills, and three assistant civil engineers. Tlie salaries of toe three sub- Engineer, 
collectors amount to ib. 42,000 {ler annum, and their (wtablisiifuents cost about /Zf. 24,000 

more. The charge tor the extra engineers amounts to Rg. 21,S96. AR toeac aiqiaintments 
ouglit, in our opinion, to be discontinued; tlic duties of tlie three districts in which addU 
tiona) sub-collectors have been appointed are not heavier titan tlmsc* of other districts, and 
if they were, they ought, in these times of financial difficulty, to be met with lietier arrange^ 
ments and incrt^ascHl exertions, not with nn increased »tab)iahinent. I'lte plea uf increased 
duties would never be wanting, if it were always followed by ctnnpliance witii applications 
for additional officers to perform them. We would titerefore recommend, as a standing rule, 
that the number of sub-rallectors should not be allowed to exceed what it was in 1823, 
viz. 12. As there is a regular establishment of three civil engineer, and a special arrange¬ 
ment for tbc duties of civil engineer on toe Malabar coast, the apjiointment of assistant- 
engineer, atlendtti wiRt a charge of Ih 5,532, should be abolblied. 'I'he ordinary duties on 
the Neilgherry Hills, where the state of the weather dot's not adroit of engineers’work being 
carried on more than three or four montlis in tlm year, ought in the satne manner to be 
performed by the regular civil and military engineer officers in the soutoem division. If 
this siicciai appointment indicates an intention to execute extensive and costly works on 
toe Neiigberries, requiring an exclusive supc^riiitendence, the intention and tlie appointment 
ought both to b(> dropp^ in toe present state of the Company’s finances, in the Sea Assistant Collector 
Custom-house at Madras there is nn assistant, besides the collector and a deputy, 'Hie of Customs at 
extent of duty in that office does not require mewe than two European officers, and the Madras, 
abolition of tbi' aasistani's appointment would effect a saving of Ht* 10,000 per annum. 

47. Hie Government of Fort St. George have recently efiecied large raduetions in the 
eitablitiimento of mcMt of the collectors, and we believe tliat a considerable portion of those 
reductions is ofa date subsequent to the civil auditor’s book for and ought therefore 
to be taken in abatement of the amount of chaigea exhibited in that book. To whatever 
ilegrce thia may be the case, toe actual cliarges wRl foil short of tlic amount at which \hcy 
ore assumed to stand. 


(2l.)-»tETTEB from tlie Governor in Council at Madras (Judicial Department), ) Letter from 
dated2dNowiBl)wl880. kiiMGo.en.- 

Honourable Sin, S/* P”’'®”'' 

X. With reference to our despatch in toe Knandal department, dated the 24to September ”’ 
1880, we have the honour to 1^ before your Honourable Court toe accompanying extract 
(445.) c c from 
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192 general appendix to report FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 

from the iwoMedingi of the Conrt of Sudder end Foit jdarry Adewlnl, under dete the 19th 
October leae, eubmitting their eendmente «s to the beet mode of certying inio effisct 
of the reforme dieonssed in our Preeidont’e Minute of the Ulb September 1830, on the 
Report of the Bengal Finance Committee, aa we oonaidered expedient. 

2. We haee approved of the arrangement of the circtut8,aa aumeeted In the 2d paragraph 
of the proceedings of the Sadder and Foiydarry Adawlut, and have reiolved to adopt the 
aeveral anggeatione eubmitted in the paragrapha of tlie Committetfa proceedipga, which are 
noted in tfc margin; bat your Honourable Court may tely upon our vigjlarit attention to 
the effect produeod by these eliangi'B in tlie administration or justice in theie territories; 
and we have desired, with reference to paragraph 11, that it may be provided that, when¬ 
ever a judge of circuit shall conrider the diainisaal of a head of taloidt pcice, orotiier 
native mlice officer, to be necessary, he shall make known the some to the magistrate, in 
the flrat instance, and communicate the grouiida of his opinion to that officer, wlio will then 
be roqiiirri to give immediate effect, in Ms own name, to the comae of proceeding pmntcd 
out by the judge of circuit. 

3. We have desired the Sudder and Foujdarry Adaa-lut to prqiare and aubmit, with all 
practicable expedition, drafts of such Regulations aa may be necesaaty to give effect to the 
arrangements which we have sanctioned, and of any_circular_ orders which may require to 
be addressed to the courts in the provinces, for their information and guidance on the occa¬ 
sion of the commencement of the new system. 

We have the honour to be, with the greateat rc^ieot. 

Honourable Silk, 

Your ftithiiil bumble Servants, 

(signed) S. S. LvAaigton. 

G. T, Walker, Lieutenant-general. 

C, Harrie, 


Minute of the 
Right Hoo. 

S. R. Lushington; 
14 Sept. 1830. 


(Enclosure.) 

Extract MINUTE of the Right Hononraiile Stephen S. LiiAingtm, Governor of 
Madrat, dated 14 September 1830. 

17. The most important suggestions of the Committee, both in amount and in principle, 
are the snlKtitutioii of native jndgea and juries for the present European registrars, and the 
rediictiiin of the judges of circuit fmm twelve to seven persons. 

18. With regard to the introduction of native juries, the Court of Directors have already 
approved of the hesitation of this Government to adopt that measure, and of the suspension 
of the Regulation passed for the purpose of introdocin^ it My opinions liave undergone 
no change ns far as regards the inex^iency of emjjoying native juries to find verdicts in 
the courts of European judges. I continue to tliiiik that tlie assemblage of a great many 
heads of fiimilies from different parts of an extensive province at the station of the court, 
where they must come from such distances, attended by a part of their family, and where 
they would be long absent from their homes and their business, and their fanuly and 
religions ceremonies, (a very important part of the life of a Hindoo,) would be felt os n 
grievoiu hardship by the natives themselves; and tliat tlieir contending and corrupt 
opinions would einbirrass rather than a-ssist the European judge iu his proceedings. 

19. In a people educated and constituted as they at present are, it is vain to expect that 
the feelings of personal interest shall of a sudden become subsen'icnt to tiic principles of 
patriotism and public honour, or that they should take upon themselves what they consider 
to be the duty of the sovereign, and for which they know that tliey pay liim well, tlie ad¬ 
ministration of public justice, to the sacrifice of their own time and domestic concerns. 
'Dicre must be a ^r>>at change before the feelings and the institutions of a free country can 
be expected to arise and flourish amongst the people of India; and when we remember that 
trial by jury, conducted as tliat noble institution is in our own country by free men, en¬ 
lightened by education and Christianity, is scarcely yet known amongst the nations of the 
continent of Kura|w as an instrument of pnblic justice, it is no unkind refiection upon the 
people here to say, that they are not yet nttod for it in the provinces. Of lliis truth there 
cannot be a stronger demonstration train the well kiiowii fact, that out of a population in 
Madras of liOU.DOU souls, only 39 Hindoos have been declared qualified to ait as jurors. 

20. Iiiflnencod by these cousideratious, wo stated to the authorities at home our opinion, 
that it would be unwise at present to force the trial by jury into practice in the provinces, 
in tlie courts of European judges in the manner proposed; and they conseqaently resolved 
tot to see bow the system may work at the presidencies under the fostering care of the 
judges, where the population have been so much longer habituated to Engiisn manners and 
customs. 

21. ^But altbongh in the present stale of education and moraiity in these territories I should 
de™ it highly inexpedient at once to introdneo the system of trial by jury, to the extent to 
which it was originally proposed by Messrs. Newnham and Oaerc, vesting laige powers in 
toe jurors in caseof liieand death, and inflicting open them and their families all tM serious 
raconyemences which I have noticed; still the more limited extent of the power and local 

“Hotted to native judges and suUer ameens might render attendance on ntary 

' more 
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more intimate knowledge the choractor of each peraon would give him facilities in detect¬ 
ing lister modves, in attributing its proper weight to the opinion of each, and in ^rtening 
die ^ffooeedingSt which no European could ei^ hope to possess; end if every practicable 
pobhcity b^given to the merits of each case, and to the sentGnoe> this might operate as 
a wholMomeraetroint upon the native Judge’s conduct Sincerely sharing in the Honour* 
able Court*! desire to elevate the character and improve the condition of the natives, I ^li 
be modi gratified if the Sudder Adawiut are aUe to perfect the details of a plan that shall 
satisfy themselves and this Government that we may safely make the experiment proposed 
without reoiiy inflicting hardship upon the people, and without iigury to the pure adminis¬ 
tration of justice. 

22. It is in this spirit that the reforms and tlie reductions made by this Government have 
been undertaken; and in examining the recommendations of tlie Finance Committee, 1 have 
had these principles constantly before me. Although we have diroinithed the expense of 
collecting the revenue, we have taken every proper opportunity of bringing forward the 
natives to offices of higW authority tlian thev liave been accustomed to fill; and in reforming 
our European establishments we have in all possible instances regarded existing interests 
and the habits and feelings of the individuals affectefl by these changes. Notwithstanding 
the great pecuniary relief which tiiese reforms will bring to the Company, 1 persuade myself 
that we have not rashly broken down estakllshmcnta that are necessiuy to the good governmmit 
of the country, or forgotten the claims wliich the ninss of tlic pcopio have upon tho Coin> 
pany’s justice, generosity, and proleotlun. For the accomplishment of these great purposes 
nothing is more esiamtial limn to take cure tlmt the offices and the degrees of power granted 
to the upper cIhshcs over thovc who are beneath them, independent of Europeau control, arc 
kept within due limits, and that the public duties which we impose upon them are such os tliey 
are cttpable of ja-rforming witiiout hardship to themselves or injustice to thoir fellows. 

23. In tlte revenue part of ouradmiuistratinu the duties entrusted to the upper classes of 
the natives arc of a most iiutKirtunl nature, and the remimeration bestowed u|>Oii their services 
has long been greater, botli in present pay and in retired allowances, than is enjoyed by the 
fiscal officeiv of Great Rritain, or of any other state; and the remuneration granted to the 
native judicial officers of tlic higher classes is upon the same scale of liberality. Xu extend* 
ing to ihtui the full powers contemplated in the Ueguiations for constituting the office of 
native judge, it has however been deemed necessary to be cautious and s|)aring; but if 
further experience sliotild fully Justiiy the employment of natfkes in the high office of judge, 
it will only be necessary to give ofiect more generally to tite libera! provisions of Regu¬ 
lations VI!. and Vlll., 1627. 

24. Upon the expediency and justice of making reforms, whether os improvements in the 
administration of justice or the collection of the revenue, or as reductions in our expenditure, 
in this gradual mannor, except in castes of a very obvious and pressing nature, I have never 
doubted; and 1 imi n^joiced to find that theex^iecrations of ilieautltoritiesat homeaiotern* 
port'd by this consideration, as 1 find clearly stated in Uie speech mudt* to Parliament by 
the noble Prt'sident of the Board of Control, on the I5tb February, and of which his Lord¬ 
ship has l>ecn pleased to transmit to mo n corrected copy. 

25. Applying as it does so directly to the impoitant subject iincLer <Htr consideration, and 
concurring as 1 do most cordially in the spirit wliicli pervades it, 1 beg to cull the particular 
attention of the Board to tlie following extract 

** 1 can assure yotir Lordships tlmt it will be impossible for any government, in thia or any 
other country, to issue ordens more strongly worded than have been issued for the reduction 
of expenditure in every department of the state in India. Tliat it is most desirable to efiect 
an economical reform in every department of the state, is equally felt by the Governments of 
India, and by the noble I.ordatthe head of administration in that country; and no individual 
could apply iiiinsclfcerlainly with greater zeal and firmness thai) tiiat noble L»ord haK.ilready 
done to enect an obiect which is not more his own iliun it is flwt of the Government under 
which he acts. At the same time, T cannot hold out to the House the pro8))ect of more than 
a gradual and moderate increase in the revenue of the East India Company. Above all, 
I depre(»te making an inoivuse in it by the laying on of additional ehstrges upon the interna! 
or externa] tnule of that country, or by impoeing additional burdens on the people. It is 
only by diminishing the expense of collecting the revenue, by tho introduction of an improved 
mode of eoUootion, and by dfecting all (he reductions which can be made without injury to 
tW civi! or military departments of tlie Government, that an incrciise in the revenue ought 
to be efiected. Among the means of reducing the expenditure, is the vm desirable one of 
reducing gradually tlie number of European estoblishments in India, and of bringing forward, 
gradually, however, and with extrome caution, the natives to offices of higher authority and 
trust than they have hitherto been ncH^nstomed to fill. If those measures should be pursued 
firmly, but with extreme caution, always regarding existing interests and the habiu and 
feelings of the individuals, 1 confidently took forw^ to an amelioration of tlie revenue of 
India; and 1 sliall be most gratified indeed if, next session, it should lie in my power to 
announce to your Lordships that my anticipation has been confirmed and realized 

** Since the granting of the present Charter to tlie East India Com|^y great alterations 
have been dieted in the regulations that govern the titide bi'tween this country and India. 
Some of those improvements, I beUeve, are to be attributed to the suggestions of a Committee, 
appointed on tlte motion of the Noble Marquis (of Lansdowne); and your Lordshi])s ^ould 
bear In mind, that, in consequence of tliese improvements, not a single restriction exists at 
the present moment upon the ccmnnercial intercounie of Great Britain with India, except such 
as arc required, not for the interests of the East India ^rapany, but for thow of tiie revenue 
of Great Britain. 1 con assure your Lordships, that since that period the East Inffia Coin- 
(445.) cc2 pony 
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pany have afforded all the »d in their power to increese the fiieilitiee given to the estemel 
and Internal trade of India. 

“ The import duties upon British mftimfaotured goods, which were formerly 10 pw cent, 
have been reduoed upon wooner»B ivnd other articles to five percent. ITie duties upon cot¬ 
ton goi>ds have been reduced fn>in seven and a half per oent. to two and a half f^r cent In 
the eoiue mannertlic duties uiion exports from India have been removed. The export duty 
of five per ceitt upon indigo has been takgn offj and tlio export duty upon cotton has been 
also removed. I can assure your Lordships, that the attention of the Government of India 
is directed, with the greatest earnestness to afford every additional facility to trade in that 
country; in particular, the attention of the Government has been directed to the transit duties, 
and the first fruit of au increased revenue consequent upon the intended reductions will 
be the removal of all restrictions whatever ii;a)n the internal trade of that country. In consi¬ 
dering this subject, and reviewing the papers which have been Imd upon your table, I feel 
assured that your Lordships will sii* that the first and most important question for Parliap 
ment to decide is, whether it will Ik* possible to conduct the Government of India without 
the assisiauee of this country, directly or indirectly: and the second question is, whether 
that assistance, if any assistance be nec^art’, shall be afforded in the manner in whidb it 
lias been hitherto afforded, or in some other way. 

** 1 am fully confident that your Lordships will consider minutely all the details which 
relate to it; that you will make yourselves acquainted with it in all iu bearings; timtyou 
will upproacU its consideration with iinbinssetl minds and with deliberate caution; and above 
all tiiinipi, I trust that there will be no dispoyiiion on the part of your Lordships to sacrifice 
to the seemingly present advantage of any portion of the population of this country the 
future interests of England, or the happiness of that people whose interests should be as dear 
to your lordship as hers, and whose apiwal to your justice and generosity is so atrong,—! 
mean the p(H>p]e of India.** 

20. Feeling, as 1 do strongly, tlial wo should disappoint this appeal to the national justice 
and generosity, if wedepriv^ the people of the benefit which tliey ^rive from having Euro¬ 
pean judges well qualified to administer those Regulations which have been enacted fur their 
protection, 1 cannot concur in the cx|)cdicncy of wholly abolishing the offi(‘e of European 
registrar. 

27. 1 agree with the Honourable Court and Sir Thomas Munroin thinking that ** a system 
of training* is os necessary iti*the judicial as in the revenue line.” Ignorance and inexperience 
in tlic revenue officers injure the public revenue, and are therefore sooner found out and cor¬ 
rected ; but ihe'^e vices in n jinlge would deeply affect the lives and properties of the people, 
and therefore to deprive the whole civil service of the opportunity of ocquiring a thorough 
knowhtlge of' those voluminous Regulations which form the constitution we have establishtHf 
for tlic just protection of the peopW, at that season of life when this irksome labour is most 
easily overcome, would not be consistent with tite benevolent and enlightened views upon 
which our whole system of jiidioature has betm raised. As there are, however, at present 
many vacancies in the office of registrar, from tlie disinclination which the junior servants of 
the cstabli'^hmeiit have to the low (>ay and to the laborious duties of the office, 1 think that 
the experiment of employing additional sudder nmeens may be immediately tried in tliosc 
districts where there is at present a particular press of business; and ns Uiree provincial 
registrars’ offices arc now vacant, and out of the 1 xillalis rtniy nine arc provided witli regis¬ 
trars, there will be, besides the three provincial registmix, four xijiali regiatrarships to abolish, 
which may be immediately done, and the young men now employed as rc^idtrara, of whom 
some promise to make good judicial officers, wRI proceed with their training in that depart¬ 
ment. I recommend, however, that such small increase i)e made in their pay as the Sudder 
Adawlut may think will operate lusaii inducement to them to remain in their situations, and 
they will thus be iiereafrcr niore capable of discharging the important duties of the higher 
offices. 

28, By this arrangement, we shall at once effect a saving in the snlari^ of three provin¬ 
cial registrars at 7U0 ru[K*es per mensem each, or • • - Rt> 25,200 per ann. 

In tliose of four zillah registrars, at JU. 525 per mensem each 25,200 


50,400 

From this sum wc may deduct, as an increase to the pay of the 
remaining nine registrars of 200 rupet's per mensem oaclf - 21,600 

Which will leave a clear saving of • • - • • Rt. 28,800 per ann. 


20. As ameans of entertaining tlie requisite number of additional sutlder ameens, without 
an increased expense to Government, i recommend that the office of pundit to the provincial 
court in the Western Division, and to the xiiloh courts of Canara and Malabar be immedi¬ 
ately abolished, as recommended by the judges on that coast, and that the individuals now 
holding those offices be transferred, cither at sndder aineens or district moonaifs, on their 
present pay, to tiiose districts whore there » the greatest press of business. Tiie pundit 
of tiie prqp^cial court now receives 210 rupe^ and those of the rillah courts 140 rupees 
each mensem: thrir successors in office, as district moonsifs, will only receive the 

ttsual 


* Minute of Sir ThomtM Munro, 80th June 1827: * I therefore entirely agree wi& the Honour* 
able Conrt that a system of truning la at necesasry !a the judicial as in the revenue line.’* 
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uidal salary of 70 rupees wr mensem each, which will eSTect a saving to Government of 
rupees 0>d00 per annum. 'Hie recommendations wiuch have induced me to suggest this 
aiTangement, are those offered in the letter* from the provincial comrt in die western 
division, dated 11th May 1820, and that contained in die following extnuH: from a r^rt 
from the ji^Re of circuit, dated 3Ut August 1820: 

«£very prrotieable saving being strongly inculcated, I venture to submit how far it would 
be expedient to dk^nse wi^ the services of the pundits of the provincial and zillab conrta 
of Malabar. Where the general tenure on which land is held in Malabar, the division and 
inheritance of property and family, the local customs are so widely different from those ou 
the Coromandel coast, the opinions of the pmidits are seldom or ever reqmred, and the very 
few to be found on tlie records of this court offer a suggestion that in thd event of any 
question arising purely on points of Hindoo law, that it be submitted to the pundits of the 
Sudder Court, wiiich need occasion but a tri6ing delay of no material consequence, or that 
one general pnndit for the provinces of Malabar and Canara be retained, f»y at TelHcherry, 
to whom all questions from the provincial and zilJah courts be submitted. How far this 
would answer on the other coast 1 om not com^atent to pronounce; as moonaiffs the pundits 
in Malabar are not half so effective as the common district moonsifR, from being ignorant 
of tenures, customs, Ac. &c. peculiar to the province.” 

3(1. h dots not appear to me that there is any objection to the immediate abolition of the 
offices of pundit in nil the provincial, and of pundit and mooRy in all the aillah courts 
throughout the countiy*, tlie incumbents continuing to be employed, on their present pay, 
either as sudder ameens or district momisifs, wlierever their services may be most required; 
and their successors entering upon their offices, as district moonsiR, on the usual pnpr. 'Hiis 
will provent tl>e proposed reform from opcTatiiq; injuriously to the interests and fair claims 
of the present law ofBcors, who have been educated and trained to their duties at a great 
expense; and in order to prevent disappointment to tliose who may have hi*eii pursuing 
their studies in the college witii u view to future employment in the provinces, I recommend 
that they lie sidected to fill the offices of distmi inoonsifs, as vacancies may hereafter occur. 
I rroommeud that the Sudder Adawlut be desired to give the necessary instructions lor caiTy~ 
iiig these urrangi'ments into i'ifect, to make the ri‘quisite communication to the Clollej^ 
Bmi*d, and to prohibit the lower courts from fillmg up vacancies hereafter in die office of 
Hindoo and Mahomedan law officer in the aillah courts. 

The total saving by the conversion of the offices of the pundiui of the provincial and of 
13 Hindoo and Mahomedan Jaw officers of the xiHah courts into those of district moonsilT 
will, on the change coming into complete operation, amount to /tx.,34,020 per annum f, 
while the country will continue to have the benefit of the same numbt^r of persons actually 
exercising the judicial office. 

31. With regaril to the aliolition of five out of the 12 provincial judges, if the proposition 
had tx'en made at an earlier iieriod of the establishment of the judicial system at thL presi¬ 
dency 1 siiould have doubted its expinlieix^. Iiecause the collective delilierations of the 
members of the provincial court'j were then absolutely necessary to ascertain the laws and 
usages of the natives, and for the just applioatitm of the new principles and rogulalions to 
the Ciiscs which came before them fur judgment. But in the time which has elapsed since 
the first institution of die courts, so many sound precedents have been established, mid the 
judgt^ have acquired uiid eviiie^ so thorough a knowledge of dieir duties, that every con¬ 
fidence may be placed iu the exercise of their zeal and dkcredon when cmploved to aot singly 
under the pnqmsed new system. The ro{>ort8 of the judges of circuit on iho late jail 
deliveries, contain proofs of tolt^nt and of patient investigation, with evidence of a desire to 
correct abuses, and of an unceasing anxiety for the welfare of l^e people, which reflect great 
honour upon them; and 1 recommend that copies oC a few of their roportn be laid before the 
Sui'rente Goroninient, in explanation of the mode in which the system of criminal justice 
works here, and that the Bengal Gnvernmt ut be requited to make a similar communication 
to ue of some of the re;x>rte of their judges of circuit for our information. With the favour¬ 
able opinion whicli 1 entertain of the qualifications, steal, and talents of the provincial judg^, 
and of their knowledge of the Regulations, and their duties founded upon them, I think wc 
may now sately give to the provinces a mon* speedy administration of justice, frmn the grmuer 
number of individual agents acting singly in more circumscribed limits; and this measure, 
when it comes into full operation, will be attended with that most desirable result to the 
Company, in the present state of their finances, of rodocing the judicial exipenscs in the 
amount of 2,54,000 rupees per annum. 1 recommend therefore tlmt the Suader Adawlut 
be desired to take these points, with the observations upon them, into full consideration, 
and rerort the result of their deliberations to Government at their earliest convenieiioe. 

32. l*be TUilah Court at Guntoor, was recently established in compliant wi^ the pressing 
n^MVBentattons of the Sudder Adawlut of the want of a court in uiat part of the country, 

and 


* In letter from the Sudder Adawlut, 13th duly 1820. 

^ 4 Provincial pundits, at 210 rupees each per meusom, is 

18 Zillab mooftees, at 175 rupees each 

18 Zillah pundit^ at 140 rupees each ... 

. 10,per annnm. 
- 27,300 
. 21,840 

Deduct 80 talook moonsifs, at 70 rupees each 

Ri. 50,220 
- 25,200 


Rs. 34,020 

;[445.‘j| cod 
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and it appears from the letter of the Committee that **that eoun*s hanng transacted 
business is owing so accidental circumstaaces.** To ^Usb this eoortj the want of which 
was so much felt a short time since, before its fasciions have come feiriy into operadon, 
without ttt the same dme establishing some other means of adniiuifftering Justice to the 
p(>ople, would be contrary to that princifde of good government to which £e Company are 
pledged, and which the people have a right to daimirtan us. # 

38. I propose, therefore, that instead of the allah court now estoblidied there, a native 
judge be appointed, and that be be selected from the law officers of the tillah courts, now 
oniered to be otherwise employed. I likewiMJ recommend that a native jud^, to be selected 
in die some way, 1 h* ^poiuted to Ver^tchellum, whn'e tlic want of a court baa long been 
severely felt, add of which I received abundant teatimony in my late toar, on die earnest 
petitions of the {leople tliat some means of adniinistering justice to them might be established, * 
and that the Sudder Adawlut be requestod to submit a list of die most deserving of die 
Hindoo end Mohome<lan law officers for the selection by Government of proper persons to 
fill these offices; also that the Sudder Adawlut be desired to submit, for the sanction of 
Government, die necessary arrangements Regarding die local jurisdictions and the esta¬ 


blishments of servants for these courts. 

34. Upon the whole, 1 think the addition of the judge appointed by Sir 'I'homns Munro, 
to this court, may, after the now system has come fairly into operation, be discontinued 
upon a vacancy, and that it will be proper to notify the same to the Sudder Adawluu 
„ 85. The Committee appear to suppose that b^csidea the salary of the junior deputy regis* 

of^Miv '*^***^** registrar has been allowed, under peculiar circumstances, to draw, a charge 

tnw £»wii tiio “ Incurred for “two other deputies independently of the one whone salary he himnelf draws';” 

Reristrar of the but this is not the state of the case: the fixed establishment consists of a registrar, two 
Sudder Adawlut, deputies, and an assistant, and it is the salary of one of these deputies wliieh has been 
now propraod to bo assigned to tlie ragistrar, under the arrangement above referreef to, which has been 
discoDtintied. reported to the Honourable the Ctiurt of Directors. 

Tara. 82 of the bio addition has thus boon made to the fixed expense of the ostablUhmeiit, whilst its 

Second efficiency W been greatly promoted. 

S* 8 ddBengal it is uu^orstood that the registrar of the Sudder Adawlut is placed, in point 
AdawlttL now pro- **hiry, on the feoting of a judge of circuit; but at this presidency the established allow- 
(loscd to bo disc^ ances of the registrar of the Sudder Adawlut are less tlutn those of a isiiluh judge, and to this 
tinuod. reduced scale the salary of the nrosent registrar will be brought down, if tlie apiiointnient 

of second deputy registrar is abolished, as recommended by the Committee; that reconinien- 
dation, however, appears to have been mainly induced by the supposition (erroneous as it 
will bo perceived to l>e) that a charge for two other deputies is now iiieiirrod. 

36. The contimiaiice of any allowance which is not pro}iorUoned to the duties tor which 
it is granted and fairly earned, 1 should deem most unwarrantable; but 1 foresee in the 
appronehiiig operation of the reforms which are about to be introduced into the judicial 
system, a great accession to the labours of the Sudder Adawlut, both ou its civil and 
criminal side. 

89. Appeals to the Sudder Adawlut, in civil eases, will naturally be muck more numerous 
when the judgment of the lower court is that of a single individual instead of a collective 
body, as nt present; and reference to the Foujdaree Adaa'lut, in criminal cases, will be more 
frequently made hereafter, when the judge of circuit is deprived of the assistance of the 
Mahomedan law-offic<*r, which he now enjoys in condueuug the trials. The correspondence 
of the court too, already extensive, will hereafter be carried on with seven individual func¬ 
tionaries, instead of four collective courts, and will necessarily increase the labours of the 
registrar in a great degree. Notwithstanding these additions to the duties of tlie Sudder 
Adawlut, and the consequent demand for increased exertions, the court will, on a vacancy 
occurring, be deprived of die services of one of its judges, whilst the registrar (wholms been 
twice a judge of circuit as well as twice a collector, and once a member of the Board of 
Ilevoiiuc) will find his duties greatly increased, his prcsc'iit niiuwances seriously curtailed, 
and his prm>pect of promotion materially diminislted by the abolition of one of tbe highest 
officer in the cxiurt and in the service, and to which tnc industry and ability evinced by 
Mr. Campbell in discharging the duties of registrar give liini a fair claim to took. 


Discontinuance of 
the third Judge 
of the Sudder 
Adawlut, 


Proceedings of 
Madras Crart of 
Sudder Adawlut: 
19th Oct. 1880. 


(Enclosure.) 

EXTRACT from the Proceedings of the Court of Sudder Adawlut at Madras, dated tbe 
19th October 1830. 

• 

Read letter from the Secretary to Government in tlte Jndirial Department, with extract 
from the Minutes of Council, under date 14th ultimo, diFecting the preparation of dr^ 
of a Regulation for giving efiect to such of the reforms in the judicial system discussed In 
tbe Minute of the Kig^t Honourable the President on the Report of the Bengal Finaiioe 
Committee^ u may be considered expedient. 

1. Before the Court can proceed to carry fully into »ecuiion the orders of Government 
comnumicated in the above letter, by submitting tbe drafts of enactments, to give effect to 
the changes projiosed, it is necessary to lay before the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council tlioir sentiments as to the best means of introducing tlie aUerations contemplated 
in the judicial system. When final orders oti the suggestions of this Court shall have been 
obtained, tliey will frame the details, and give them due legal form. 


Hu Subject 
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2. Subject to the general ■u^rimendenoe of this Court, it it propoaed to place the admi- 
nutratiou of juuice in the proviucea of the Madras territoty, under tlie controlof seven judgea 
(dniipeai and drcuiL The folbwing is the distriiaation of the aubatdinate oouru which 
seems best fitted for this purpose. 





Extreme 
distance io 

Arenge Number 
ufCriminalC^ases 

PopulstioB. 

Square Milei. 




Miles. 

bc&re tbc Cirenit 

• 






Conits 



Itt or Moiulipatam di?i«ion: 







1. Zilfah Chicacole - 

• 



*7 

1,293.576 

8,642 

SUliah Kajahmundrjr 

• 

4 

361 2 

28 

716,929 

8,216 

Sa Aux. CoMrt Mastttipa^ 


■J 

i. 

15 

540,397 

8,851 





90 

2,530^902 

25,709 

t2d. or Caddapah division: 







4 ZilJah Cuddapah ^ 

• 

-'1 

f 

6t 



& AoXs Court Cumbdin 

. 

-> 

211 ( 

12 

1,0.38.078 

13,337 

6. Native Judge Guntoor 


-J 

1 

92 

475,842 

2,500 





95 

1,513,920 

15,837 

3d. or Belfery division : 







7. ZHIah Chiitoor 

. 

-1 


34 

909,749 

7,526 

8k Zillali BrUw'V > 

•• 

-J 

2S6 1 

39 

927,000 

12,576 





93 

1,836,749 

20,102 

4th. or Chiiigloput division : 







9. Ziliah Nellnre 

- 

-i 


30 

717,923. 

7,299 

10. ZiUuh CiiingU'put • 

11. Native judge Cuddalore 

- 

:} 

223 } 

43 

828,201' 

8,988 





93 

1,54^124 

16,287 

5th. or Combacemum dhri'ion: 







12. Zillab CoiDbaeonum 

• 

■1 

HI 1 

53 

1.370,419 

8,940 

13. Ziiiaii Saiein » 

“ 

-J 

33 

87^201 

7,914 





8G 

2,245,600 

16,854 

6th. or Coimbatore division: 







14. Aux. Court Coimbatore 

- 

-1 


SO 

942,503 

8,416 

13. Zillah Madura • 

- 

4 

230 < 

S9 

683,016 

9,772 

16. Aux. Court TinneveUy 

• 

•) 

l 

20 

, 951,276 

4,507 





89 

2,576,79.5 

22,695 

7(b. CH* Malabar and Canara divkion: 






17. Ziilah Cabcut 



■ ■ ( 

58 

637,347 

3.780 

18. Aux. Court TelHcherry 


■ 

' r' 1 

34 

271,812 

4,054 

19. Ziilah Mangalore « 


4 

2SS J 


SO. Aox. Court Honore 


- 

• ■) 

SI 

6S7A97 

* 11,260 

21. Native Judge Sueada 



. m 1 





123 

1,566,756 

19,094 > 


III. 

(21.) Procetsfings 
of Madras Court of 
Sadder Adswltttj 
19th Out 1830. 


A It has also been suggested that the first six divisions might be thus arranged, the 
seventh remaining as above, for the reasons hereafter stated 
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Eatrcme 

dfrtaMeio 

Miles. 

Average 
Gdatdnal Cewa. 

PtfMiletioa. 

BqtuieUilee.. 

Isl. or Visegapatam divisioa t 





ChtctcoU ^ • - • • 1 


r 47 

1.293,576 

8,642 

Rftjahnmfldrjr p . • .J 


L 

716,929 

8,216 ■ 



i " 





75 

2,010,505 

16,858 

2(le or Masuiipatan idivision: 

1 




Alasulipatui » • r 


r 

540,397 

8,851 

Guntoor • • > • . s 

177 

< 22 

475,842 

2,.«X) 

Nellore - * - - -J 


L 50 

717,923 

7,299 



87 " 

J.7S4>162 

18,650 

Sd. or Ceded Dtirtrieu' divisioH: 





Cuddajtfldi < p . • 


r 

1,038,078 

13,337 

Cumbum - - > * 

*262 




Bellary • . . .J 

F 


1 39 

927,728 

12,576 

1 


112 

1,965,806 

25,913 

4tb, or Chiugleput dhiaion: 





Cbittmir • «• • • - ^ 


r 

909,749 

7,526 

Chingteput - - - • \ 

170 




Cuddalore » w - • • J 


1 43 

828,201 

8,988 



97 

1,737,950 

16.514 

5th. or Coimbatore divinon: 





Salem - - . . .I 

i 7ft 

j S3 

875,201 

7,914 

Coimbatore j* • • • J 


1 30 

942,503 

8,416 


1 

63 

1,817.704 

16,330 

6(b. or Combaconum diviiion : 





Combaoonam . . . .-x 


r S3 

1,37%419 

8,940 

Madura * » - v • \ 

210 

< 39 

633,016 

9,772 

Tiooevelly * «« ^ «• .J 


(. 20 

951,276 

4,507 



112 

3,004,711 

23,219 


4. The Court liave most maturely urcighed varioui plans for arranging die 21 subordinate 
courts above-mentioned, under seven judges of appeal and circiut, uud the above is the 
result of the best considerstlou tliey ire able to give the subjects 
6. It would no doubt have been desirable to diminish the extent of tiie western circuity but 
f ™an SIX judges of circuit will not suffice &r the rest of tlie peninsula; and independent 
of the insulated situation of the western coast, separated by jungle and hills from the 
emtern pronnc^ particular local circumstances oppose the incorporation of Ac Odicut 
xiUah, w indeed of any other portion of the western provinces, into any ik die southern divi- 
sions. _ The languages of the two coasts are entirely distinct, and the union of any part of the 
one with the other would newssarily be attended the groat expense of a doubleestablish- 
ment. But their junction is opposed by tlie iniuperable objection of the natives of the 
wmtem coast bring a diatinct race, governed by laws and customs peculiar to themselves, 
wjutUi a long residence amongst them can alone render familiar, and which can be tmifomly 
administered only through a single authority. It has, therefore, after the moat ^liberate 

donsidcratioo. 


AWAJES tm east inma company; 


m 


OEKXaUL 

AFFENOQt 

in 


^i^tritSjnir deexned pref^mbie to leave tbe wMtem cifcnit even considerably beavier 
.thsn (be odi«in'&an to attempt to place tbe diiTerent portio&s of tbe same peculiar province 

ppd^diiiSDctautboritiefl administering oppoute and eoDflicting laws: but would exprience .. 

prove that amara of business accumulate in the western division under ii single judge 

wrraMteineiita may be made for his relief. ^ MaurMCourt of 


Sadder Adawlatj 


#. l.eaviiig tbe crimes cognizable by tbe circuit courts, as they stand at present, it is caU 19 th Oot 1880. 
culated, on an average of tbe last three years, that tlie arrangemout proposed will give to the 
•everid judges of circuit the following number of criminal cases to he fried annu^ly. 


SiTiriffL 


OuM per Sint Kan. 

Caw ocr Second Plan. 

Irt 


• 

90 


.... 


2d 


. 

95 


.... 

87* 

Sd 


• 

90 


.... 

112 

4th • . 


• 

93 


. ... 

97 

5th 


. 

80 


.... 

63 

fith 



89 


. . . - 

112 

7lh 


• 

123 


. . • • 

123 


7. AlUiougb ttmre will no doubt be many difltcuUies attendant on a change of system, by 
which the duties hitherto performed by three judges wii) in n great degree devolve on one, 
the judges hope tlrnt this number of criminal trials will not in any instance be more than a 
single active jud^ will l>e abfe to complete, particularly under tbe arrangements to Ik pro> 
posed for the administration of civil justice^ 'Jbe extreme distance between tbe intermediate 
stations will, in no cast*, exceed 262 miles under the second plan; the distances of tbe several 
circuils, as well as the tlistribulion of the criminal trials, will Ik much more unequal than 
under titat first suggested. The second plan has been drawn out principally with the view 
of keeping the whole of (be Ceded Districts withbi the same division, and to prevent the 
courts of the assistant and native judges being separated from the zillah courts, to which 
they Imvc been bitbcrlo atnichcd. But Madura is not much further from Coimbatore than 
from Salem, and the <listanee of Gunioor from Cuddapab might be diminished by trans* 
ferring tl)o stotion of tbe native judge to Innacondo, or that of the zillnh judge to Cuinbum, 
placing, in that event, tbe assistant in charge of ihwzillnli iai! at Cuddapahand the udjoin- 
ing talooks. At the same time it is to he considered that it is only in original suits, 
exemimg 5,000 rujK'cs, now cognizable by tbe more distant provincial court, and in appi'als 
under 1,000 rupees, tlint it will lie requisite f<tr the parties redilent uq^cr the jurisdiction of 
the auxiliary or native courts to resort to the zilluh tribunals; a change in which, thon tare, 
seems hardly to be called for. 

8. Tlie population under each circuit jmigo will vary, according to the first plan, from 15 
to 25, but according to the second plan, as fur as 80 lacs; and the square extent under each 
from 15 or 10 to 25,000 miles, according to Imlli plans. The divUions have, in (>uch 
instance, been funned us compact as possible, and all the districts in the same division adjoin 
each other, except Rellary, under th8 first plan. 'Die particular situation of Bellary, com¬ 
bined wllfii the necessity of coiiiuvting Guntoor wiih the adjoining provinces of Cuddapah 
and Cumburo, left no alternative, under that plan, tlian to connect it with Chittoor. 

9. It will be requisite, in the western division, to deliver tlie prisoners from the nnhealtiiy 

country of Sounds at the jail at Hontirc, But by leaving the circuit Judge, in every instance, 
«t liberty to fix his own residence at any place within his division, tie will be able to select 
the most a*ntrical station, bret calcula^ to shorten his frequent journeys, and to prove 
personally convenient to himself as well ns to the people. ^ 

10. llie Right Honourable tlio Governor In Council under these explMiations, will, it 
is hoped, be enabled to determine the arrangement to be finally adop^ respecting the 
distribution of the subordinate courts. 


11* Thu courts suggest that tliere be two jail deliveries in every year, at each of the 21 
stations first specified, Soondaalonc excepted, and that tlie new judges of appi‘al and circuit 
should at all timre possess the same powers over tlio courts of the criminal, joint criminal, 
and native criminal judges respectively, as tbe circuit court collectively now possess, and 
over tlie magistracy as Sie judge on circuit at present possesses. To this it is proposed to 
add the power to mrect dhe dismissal of beads of talook police, or other police officers, for 
inisc(»iduct in tbe Police department. 

12. Except tbe collector and magistrate Iiimself, the Board 'of Revenue is at present Uie 
rele authority competent to dismUs a native servmit under a collector and nuigistrate; but 
they can do so for misconduct in the Revenue deporimen only. Abuses in the PoUci* 
department seldom come liefore them, and can at present b punished, 1^ dismissal, by no 
controlling authority whatever at this presidency. This is an ob^ous and very great defect. 
Improved information respecting the police will no doubt be attained, by means of the ire- 
quent movement, throimh a less extent of tx>nntiy, of the new local judges id' appeal and 
c^uit; but al); benefit mnn the improved information will be tost, if they have uot the power 
of removing unfit or corrupt servants, which is understood to be vested in tbe commisuoners 
In Bengal, not only in the Police, but in the Revenue department also. It is not here pro¬ 
posed to vest these officers with any power whatever in the Revenue department, but in tbe 
FoUoe department only, to enable them finidly to dismias police rervants, for police abuses, 
fubiect to the general control of this Court; and there appears no probability of such power 
(445.) 4d ‘being 
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being used lesa judicboslyi or with less regard &r the interests of the public serrioe gen»> 
mlly tlian at present. 

13. Under the proposed abolition of the Hahomedanjaw, it will be ueoessary lo prepare 
a Regulation, spe^ying the punishment to be inflicted for each crime. Where particular 
punishments haveab'cudy been attached to certain crimes by tiie existing code, tl^y can be 
continued, subject to suoh modifleation or improvement os may appear necessary; but as 
regards the judges of circuit, the Court think it will bo neceEssry to grant them a certain 
latitude, limiting tii#miimaum and maximum of punishment, and leaving them to determine 
Uie exact extent aocording to the circumstances of each individuil case; for example, not 
less than tliree'or more tlmn seven years* imprisonment in cases ol theft; not leu umn ten 
nor more than fourteen years in cases of roubory. 'i'his minimum, to which they alone 
will be llbutcd, being liable to be reduced to any extent by this Court, on a reference by 
the judge of circuit for mirigation, os already provided in the llegulatioos. 

14. This Court propose that on conviction of any crime involving death, tmnsportation 
or imprisonment for Idc, the whole of the trial be rclerrcd to them by the eiccuit judge, as 
at present, but not all cases of rape, as is now the rase, unless they involve one of these 
punishments; that where the sonienceto be passed by the circuit judge exceeds seven years’ 
imprisonment, or where a case occurs in which the application of Uie law is doubtfm, or 
other sufficient cause renders it necessary to consult this Court, the judge of circuit suspend 
the sentence, and report the oircumstanct^ of the case, for ^e ordere of dus Court, in a 
letter, as provided in clause second, section 3, Regulation I., I82h, without submitting the 
whole record of the trial. But that in crimes punishable by seven years’ imprisonment 
or under, the sentence of the circuit judge bo final, unless this Court siiould deem it requi* 
site to call for the trial. 

15. The Court are of opinion that it would contribute to the adinimstration of justice, and 
greatly relieve the criminal courts from a duty materially impeding their more important 
mnetions, were the committing officers, so soon as they complete the record of a case in 
which a prisoner is committed for trial before the court of circuit, to transmit the original 
record to the circuit judge. This would give the circuit judge time, loug ptcvionsly to the 
trial, to examine the evidence, and to bring to the notice of the lower tribunal anr facts 
which required further elucidation, or Hiiy points on which the evidence might be deprive, 
so tlmt further testimony might be sought for previously to the trial. It would also relieve 
the criminal judges from the preparation of translations, which con be made by the native 
translators attacltedlo the circuit judge’s establUhmeut. framed expressly with n view to 
this duty; and they can be revised by the assistiut projxiscd hereafter to bt* attached to 
each circuit judge. 

16. It is not proposed to alter the extent of punishment adjudicable by the criminal 
judges, but mendy to define better the crimt's punishable by them, so far as rc^rds those 
for which a specific punishment has not iieen dccUirod in th<> Ileguiictluns. 

17. UndtT the increased labour in the civil depai^ment, proposed to be thrown on the 
xillah courts, it is absolutely nei'essary that groat relief should be aflordod tb^ in the 
administration of criminal justice. At the same time, the Court fully concur in the caution 
ioculcaled by the Right Uonourable the Governor as to the propriety of only a gradual 
extension of native agency in the administration of justice, Init especially of criminal justice, 
to the people. Where fit nativea, however, can be seicctci), the Court are not inclined to stint 
the powers to be delegatetl to them. With these views, the Court suj^estthat tlic (hdegation 
of crimiiml jurisdiction 1 k‘ for (he present confined- to the native judge of- Canara. the two 
new' native judges'proposed to be stationed in the Hoiitliem division of Arcoi and Guntoor, 
and the suddiT ameens. To tdl of these the Court pmpose to dehgnto the full powers of 
committal and punishment vested in the criminal courts, but it will i>e necessary to provide 
that the siidder nmeciis should, at least in the first instniice, be fixed at the sudder station, 
and tbe sentence passed by them not carried into execution, except under the special sartoUuii 
of the crlmitial, joint criminal or native criminal judge, under whose charge they may lie 
placed. When this restriciion can be removed, they may bo eventually detached to different 
{mrts of each district, to the great relief of the population in all rximinai mutters. 

18. The Court are not prepared to suggest any plan under which the ust* of juries, in 
trials before the native judges, could be made oitmnr safe or practicable. The measure 
indeed appeurs to them infinitely more difficult aud dangerous than the use of juries in trials 
before the European judges; and‘the inconvonionce to the people, from being constant, 
instead of occasional during the Enropeon circuit, would become intolerable. 

19. With respect to the adminisiratiop rivil jusricc, all ori^al jurisdiction being trans^ 

ferred from the provincial to the xillah court, us proposed by tlie Finance Committee, the 
judge of appeal will be confined to bis proper duty of deciding in appeal only. The juris¬ 
diction of the assistant and native judges it is proposed to limit to its present standard, 
viz. 6,000 rupees. • 

90. As the duties of the zillah courts will be tuuch increased by the transfer to them of 
all original suits exceeding 6,000 rupees from the provincial courts, and os they will at the 
Mmc ume be weakened by the abolition of the re^trar*8 jurisdiction, hereafter suggested, it 
is (proposed to relieve them, by raising the jurud^fton of the sudder ameens to 8,000 rupees, 
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end bf fistng that of the district mooniiS at 1,000 nzpCM, which lost sam was proposed in 
this Court*! prooaedUij^s of the 80(h of Jane last. # 

SI. The lUght HoDoiirabl© Governor in Council will have perceived that it h not 
intend^ for the present at least, to confer anj criminal jurisdiction on the district moonailia. 
Even if their nt^bor be somewhat increased, as proposed by this Court, mider date the 
30th June last, A doubling the extent of their civil jurisdiction will greatly augment their 
labour in that department, especially us it lies in that particular class of suits, wliich is by 
far the most numerous. Their exertions in this department have already been highly bene¬ 
ficial to the public: and as it is by their moims chiefi^ that it is proposed to relieve the 
zillah courts, eo as to enable them to undertake the new duties to M transierred to them 
frmn the provincial courts, it is considered objectionable at present to impose on any 
criminal dudes. 

2S. Under the arrangements thus proposed, a material modification of the existing rules 
respecting appeals in civil suits will become requisite. The new judges of appeal will not 
be stationary, but liable to move about tbe counti*}' on their criminal circuit, or other 
duties of local Huperintondence; it is therefore uoctissarv that all appeals to thorn, nod all 
pleadings on such appeals, should be filed before the zillalk courts, and thence be forwarded 
to the judges of appeal for tlieir orders, so as not to encumber them witli the attendauce 
of vakeels, or other fixed establishments uow attached to their present courts, tutd to 
ezuible them to pass judgment at once, on the record, as transmitted to them by the lower 
court. 

28. It aUo seems desirable, ou general grounds, when every judicial body under the 
Madras presidency, except this court, will be reduced (o u sini^lo individual, destitute 
of th(»e advatitagt^s which undoubtedly ntt«'nd joint consultation with others, that a wider 
opening should be given to the admission of sfmciul appeals. Tlie Court think that tliv 
zillah, appeal niid sudder courts, should l>e authorized to admit them in every case in whith 
It may be shown in their salisl'uctiun that the revi'*ion of the decree in appiral is “ requisite 
for the ends of justice.” They would also suggest that, tJie d«‘cree of a judge of appeal, 
reversing the decision of a lower court of original jurisdiction, shall be open as a matter of 
right to ap{K*al to the Snrlder Adawlui; but that his decree confiitning that of the lower 
court be fiiud, unless a special appeal bo admitted by this emurU 

24. This Court entirely concur in the sentiments recorded by the Right Honourable the 
Governor as to the necessity of a syateni for training yonng men in the judirinl as well ns 
in other branches of the public service, and as to the propriety of fixing their Hliowiinces 
on a scale sufiiciently libenil to induce them to remain in ihe Judicial dopnrtincnt But 
tliey think that this may be done with greater benefit, to the individuals, as well as to the 
puliiic, by other means than by eutrusiing persons so young and inexperienced as zillah 
registrars arc in genera),, w ith the decision of important luw-suits, or extensive criminal 
powers, against wiiich^hu Finance Committee have argued. 

25. 'fhe Coiiit couocive that, iiistc.id of culling upon u ^’ouiig man entering the judicial 
line to decide ou cases on his own inexperienced judgment, it would be preferable to give him 
a general insight into each of the various branches of tlie Judicial department, and to place 
his expericuce under the guidance of a superior of long standing in the judicial line. For 
^8 purpose, instead of zillnh I’egistrars, they would propose to attach au ussisiant to each of 
tlie seven jiulges ofapjical and circuit, whose* duty it should be, under the orderl of that 
judge, to revise tbe periodica! returns of criminal and civil cases received from tlic lower 
courts before they arc forwarded to this Court; ti> draft orders thereon 'ibr the judge's 
approval; to be depubKl byhim on local investigations into the conduct of the district moonsiifs 
or officers of police; to revise the tran-slation oi’, and abstract the n'cord of ca«ea coming 
before him fur decision i to corrt>ci the ti'auslutiun.s of tiie criniinal trials referred by him to 
this court; and to nld him generally in the conduct of his office. Such dutien will oblige 
a young judicial officer to make himself master of ail ihe details of the Regulations affecting 
the lower tribunals, and thus instruct him the belter how to control them hereafter; they 
will give him practical experience iu (he native languages, and fix in his mind, when 
most open to impression, many useful lessons respecting the treatment of fhe natives, and 
the peculiarities of naUve testimony, well cuhmlated to qualify him for the administration of 
justice to the people, whim raised to tiic bench. 'I'he urrangcmeni will also transfer Euro.- 
pean talent, now wasted in details, to its pro{H'r department of superintendence, and give 
the vigour of youth, tempered (>y the decision of experience and age, to that improved 
control over the district nioensifis and native officers of police, tbe want of which is the most 
<d>vious defect in tlic existing system. 

26. Having thus given a brief outline of the arrangements proposed by this Court, they 
subjoin a Statement, showing the expense, and the eventual saving attending them, coo^ 
par^ with that estimated by the Bengal Finance Committee. 
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Reductiosb in tlie JroiciiL Depaitukkt. 


Eitimated by the Finuce Committee. | 

I £*ttmated by tiiii Cohrt 


Sudderi ditcontiDuancc 
of third Judge • i 

Bt. 

49,000 

« 

1 

• 

St. 

St. 

49,000 




1 Sudder mooftee 

■ ■ 

4,200 

IS Provincial judges ' 

4,62,00(1 

- 

12 Froviecial jedgei • 

4,62,000 


4 I^ovincial regUtrars 

3S,(H)0 

- 

4 —- registrars 

33,600 


Idahomedan lavr offi¬ 
cer* - - • 

38,616 

• 

4 •— cacees 

16,960 






i 2 ;eoo 

mo8o 

’ 


.8,34,216 


4 •<« pundit* 




1 


38,640 






6,SA310 


7 Provincial Judge* • 

2,80,000 

2,64,216 

63,049 

7 Provincial judges - 

2,8^000 

2,54,240 

63,049 

Abolition of the Gun- 
toor ziilah 

. 


- - 

12 Zillali regictr&re - 

76,600 


12 2^1lah registrar* 

7.5,600 


Increase in the num¬ 
ber iind pay <»f tlie 
sudder ameens 

48,240 


7 AssUtiinU to circuit judges, 
at 800 rupee^each - -, 

67,200 





8,400 

64,000 ' 



/ 


Fees paid to district nomisiffk 
byGuvemment, in addition: 
to their pay - - - 





12 Ziilah mooflces • 

0 

24i670 





12 Zilluh Pundits 

20,160 





7?s. 

2 Kativc judges and 
tbeircDuiis, ut 1.000 
rupees per mensem 24.000 

1,17,130 





36 .Sudder ameens, at 

150 mpecs per men¬ 
sem - - 64,800 

68,800 




27,360 


28A30 






Ht. 

3,93.625 1 

• 


8,98,819 




Kative establishments of four 
provincial courts 

64,696 




Native ostabUshments of se¬ 
ven provincial judge* 

As per Account. No. 1 

64,680 

84 










3,98,736 






3,93,623 




Mora by St, j 

MW 
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27. The Fmance Committee in Bengal appear to have cokula^ that the reducUon of —— 

the U sUluh regiitraiahips would have been attend«rd by on inunediate saving of rupees HI.* 
75,600 per annum, whieb they accordingly appropriate to the support of new sudder ameens . .. ' 

on increased salaries. But there arc still one provincial* and nine zillalit’ registrars employed - 

at this prewdeney, who would, in this event, have been thrown out of employ at once, and 

could not genoijlly have been reduced below their college allowances, 'fhe out-of-employ * 

salaries of these ten gentlemen would therefore have cost the Government about rupees 

42,000 wr annum, and saving, to this extent at least, could have been gradual only. 

28. The plan suggested by this Court, on die other liand, will enable the Right Honour¬ 
able the Governor in Counml to employ seven of these ten as assistants to the judges of 
appeal and circuit, leaving only three unprovided for, as an extra expense to the Govern¬ 
ment; but it is submitted that, undl otherwise employed (as two of them now are), tiiey 
should receive the established allowance of registrars. 

29. With regard to ihe seven ngistrars to be selected ibr the situation of assistants to the 
judges of appeal and circuit, the Court do not think that their continuance in the Judicial 
department am be ensured on a less allowance than rupees 800 per mensem, os entered in 
the forcing liUtimate; «nd, considering that titey will be subject to move constantly about 
the country, it is submitted that the tont allowance of an assistant collator might witli 
propriety be added to this salary, without exceeding the just bounds of economy. 

In addition to their monthly salary of rupees 70, each district moonailT is allowed 
a fee of one anna on ail suits decided on their merits, or adjusted by roscenamah, which 
is only partially covered by the levy of half an anna on all suits died before them, the 
difference being paid by Government, under Regulation 11., 1828, as resolved in the 
Minuter of Council of the dOth January 1627, in which it was thought that the dlifereneo 
would be amply covered by the ** institution fees carried to the account of Government on 
suits dismissed ibr default.'’ 

31. Great doubt having been entortiuned whether this were actually the case, this Court 
recently callccl for statements to exhibit the result. Tlio accounts ibr the second quarter 
of the present year have not yet been received from tiie northern division, and arc there¬ 
fore incomplete; but taking tlic sum payable by Government, intlie northern division only, 
for tl)o second quarter of tho pr<»cnt year, at the same amount as in the previous t^uarter, 
the actual charge to Government, beyond tlie receipts for district moonsids, in addition to 
their fixed pay, will amount to die large sum of rupees 64,009 per annum, which, as it is 
blended with other itt^ms in the imcuunts of the zillab courts, has not until now been brought 
to public notice. 

32. The disproportion of soils dismissed to those decreed, and the excessive ratio w!)ich 
suits amicably at^justed by razeenomah, bear to those decided by decrees befi>re the district 
moonsiffs, particularly in tlie Ceded I^tricts, have long attract^ notice, and induced the 
issue of repeated orders by this Court, who liave frequently thrected the lower courts to call 
fur and examine the recortk in somt' of Uiese suita llierc lure grounds to apprehend that 
many of those withdrawn, or settled by raarenamah, are mere fictitious suits, on which half 
All anna in the rupe5 is lodged, meroiy to enable tlie party or parties to divide with the 
district moonsiff the other half anna, which he is to receive from Oovcmnicat out of this 
annual charge of rupees 64,000. As an example, the Court take the following from the 
returns of the vailpaud moonsllTin Cuddapuh, for tlie second quarter of this year:— 



Kninber of Saits. 

Value of rropcitj 
claimed. 

T£Ea 

Dismissed ... 

140 

Bt. 

1,221 

ifr. 

No Feea 

Decreed . - . . . 

73 

2,582 

161 

Razeenamahs - . • • 

1 

248 

6.853 

395 



Total Fees - 

3)556 


• 

Per Menwin - 

185 


33. Here is a moonsdf who dismissed double the number of the suits he decrees, but the 
property claimed under die suits dismissed is not of half the value of that doimed under 
the state decreed, notwithstanding they are doubly numerous; ho receive 70 rupees pay, 
but 186 rupees fetw, making a to^ cS rupees 255 per mensem, and passes only 73 decrees, 

* bnt 


* Mr. C. Bushby. 

t Mr. Strombom, Mr. Patenoster, Mr. Morehead, Mr. Bruere, Mr. West, Mr. Thomas, Mr. I,ock- 
hart, Mr. Strange, Mr. Sparkes. 
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1825- £1,37S. 

1826- 30,303. 

1827- 49,372. 
1828 - 62,3ia 
1829-69,436. 


but wtUn OMl^fiy four tiinea (but number of enit8> br 848 bf naa^naibuh; ihia&M &om 
decreea are .(kif I6ii from nueensbiobB no l«w tban 898, Ifpir, to JntbM fU 

recei]tt of thif Ia4t mm, of wbu^ neorlf half, or 197 rtip«>ea,ooines out^tbe public'tru4wi7, 
it w onlr neOeaaai^ to advance tlio other half to enter a flctiti(nu{)loint and raieemunahi 
at the cioee of the month, the mm rcturna doubled into the haiida of the diatekt Moonailf 

W. The Court uiU not take upon tliemadvea to declare that inch trauda ate aj’atcmatically 
pnmed in general j but there la strong reaaon to suspect rtieir prevalence, and their very 
practicability is enCciem to induce a recondderatioa of the payment by Oovemraent, wfacnee 
tliey origiimte; for if the feea were paid entirely by the auiton, there could be no induce¬ 
ment to auoh frpnda. ihe amount realized from the parties would m to the rooonaifia) 

and it never would the interest of-to unite plaioiiflaaod defendants with themoon- 

uff in preying on the public purs»-. 

85. The new arrangements will, it is hoped, greatly aid in verifying the returns of the 
diati'ict moonsilfs, whicli, in addition to the control of the aillah judge, can be eiamined 
occuaionally during the progreas of the circuit judge through the country, eitbw by hinueif 
or his assistant; but as the muonsift 'a fees will still depend on the entry of a suit as deereed, 
instead of dismissed, it will require every exertion of the local authorities to check surii 
abuses, not onlysciiieulated to corrupt the moral character of tliisiinuortant brunch of native 
wney, but to vitiote^he very returus tm which a judgment of their efficiency depends. 
To guard, however, against the temptation to fraud, to which the jMiyinent by Govemmeot 
of one hrif of the fees of district moonsilis is obviously ealcnlatcd to give rise, the Court 
recommend that it lie discontinued altogether. When sanctioned originally, it was not 
contemplated that it would eventually involve any charge on the Government, though it is 
attend^ by an increased disbursement of no less than rupees 64,006 per annum. Its dis- 
oontlnuancc therefore will prove a clear saving to this extent, and, as such, it is assumed in 
the foregoing estimate to cover the increase now proposed in native jiiilicial agency. 

36. it is tree that the returns show tlie number of suits instituted before the district 
moonsiH's to have greatly increased since tlie institntion fee was reduced one half in April 
1888; but, as bcibre explained, the Court consider that measure to have had a direct ten 
dency to vitiate and exaggerate these very relntus, whirk are nut thcrelore to be depended on. 

37. So long as sails under 10 rupees are cugnisabli- by the rilhige moousifts free ol fees 
altogether, yet continue to be brought before tlie district moonsiffr, where they are sub¬ 
jected to fees, the court are satisSed that the levy of the full anna in the rupee on suits in¬ 
stituted before the district moonsilis never will be felt by any suitor. The court, indeed, 
are decidedly of opinion that the rc-iinposition of the tax is advisable, and that accordingly 
the dicirict moonsilfs need not suifer peraoiially from tlie dlscontinuanee of the lees paid by 
Government, but may be ensured their present liberal allowances, by the re-iipposiiion of 
the former fees. 1 ii order, however, to proportion the amount of fees received to tlie labour 
actually performed more correctly than at jiresent, it seems requisite that on suits settled 
by raxeenamali, no fees should be granted to tlie native functionaries ntileis the pleadings 
have been completed; becausi' if, before this period, an amicable adjustment takes place, 
the settlement can hardly have lieen promoted by them. At the same lime, to prevent 
this discouraging the mutual adjustment of suits, it might be provided, as in section 11, 
Regulalioti XIIX., 1810, of the Bengal ewle, that the institution fee be returned to the 
party on all suits settled by raseenamah before the pleadings are completed. 

38. The stamp institution fee on the superior suns now proposed to lie made cognisable 
by the district moonsilfs and sndder aineeus, varies from me to about half an anna in the 
rupee, being at one uniform rate ot' rupees 38, or 512 annas, on suits from 500 to 800 
rupees; one uniform rate of rupees 30, or annus 800, on suits from BOO to 1,600 rupees; 
and one uniform rale of 100 m|)ees, or 1,600 annas, on suits from 1,600 to 3,000 rupees. 
In the event of increasing the amonnt of the suits cognizable by district moonsilfs to 1,000 
rupees, it trill be requisite either to grant to them the existing iiistitntinn fee on suits from 
600 to 1,000 rupees, os now given to the sndder ameens, or to assimilate the fees to be paid 
on such suits to those now jjaid on the lower suits, of which they have already cognizance. 

39. In the foregoing estimate the court bare entered the expense of the two native judges' 

courts to be established in tlie southern division of Arcoi and Guntoor, at rupees 1,000'per 
mensem each, to cover all contingencies for olfice-rent. Sc, But in addition to the salary 
of rupees 500 jicr mensem to be granted to each, they propose to attach to them respec¬ 
tively the same establishmetit as has been sanctioned for (he native judge of Canara, being 
rupees 388 per mensem, making a total monthly charge of rupees 8tS1 per mensem for 
each, being rupees 117below thcestimate. A list of tlie proposed establishment is annexed 
to these proceedings. ' , 

40. For the aituation of native judge at Guntoor and in the southern division of Arcot, 
the Court resolve to submit to Govurumeiit the names of the following law officers, as well 
qualified for those situations. 

1st Sewarama Saalra, first pundit in 8ndder Adawluu 

2 d. Wall Saslry, second ditto, ditto. 

3d. Zeekee-ocedoen-Mahonied Khan, cazee of the provincial court Trichinopoly. 

4tb. FuzhooUah Khan, mooftee of ditto, ditto. 

41. The Court submit that it is desirable to select one Hindoo and one Miusulman for 
the proposed appointments. 

42. With reapeot to the zudder ameens, the Court do not think that they can ever be 

Stodwdly 
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glkdijithr Kdn^ «* ^repoied, tp the tituation imd of diitrict inaonnff& It but 
WS fiulp explsmea in tbe IntBr to Oorermaont mm the regiatm ot thia court, 
MOer Ane dm ISib July IBSO, and iu this Court's tuhsei^uent proceedings of die aoih 
Jntm iMfidwt it is nscesaery to employs superior class of nauves, capable of exercising an 
aj^laW jurisaj^on over tbe district moonsitfs, from whose decrees the appeals ate either 
too numerous, or nm sufiSciently importatit^ to be decided by Europeans, it was also pointed 
out that the regdjareducation of this superior branch of judicUl agency in the native lavs 
of the country, not only peouliarly qualified them for thia duty, but insensibly exercised a 
srfaolesome and material control over the decisions of the district moonsifis themselves, who 
feel that each of their decrees is liable to be revised by a well educated native skitied in tbe 
few; and this Court dwelt on tbe high political importance of reqturing this standard of 
qualification from the sadder ameeiis, as the best means of evincing the sincerity of Govern¬ 
ment in maintaining inviolate the solemn pledge to insure to the natives of India the eqjoy- 
ment of their laws and religions usages wbieb was given to the people in the fundamental 
enactments of the Madras code. ' 

43u Provided tliat this most important qualification for the office of sudder ameen is 
itriotiy maintained, and none can be promoted to that office bat such as obtain a cerdfleate 
01 law officer from the college, the Court are of opinion that the Cazee-ool-Cooxat, and one 
moftce relieved from the duty of giving fntwas, by the abolition of the Maliomedau criminal 
law, with two pandits in this court, will suffice for expoonding die native law in all cases 
whatever arising in the various courts under this presidency, superior to diat of sadder 
ameen. The situation of the second mooftee in tips court may be abolished on a vacancy, 
or on hit removal as a sudder ameen. 

44. The remaining law officers in the provinces will amount to 38*. Of these two will 
either bejpromotod to the office of native judge in the southern division of Arcot and 
Guntoor reapeciively, or will succeed to the vacancies caused in the establilhment of this 
court by tiiesc offices being filled from it; and the remaining 36 it is proposed to employ 
as sudder ameens, on a salary of rupees 150 (ler mensem, as entered iu the foregoing 
estimate, with the addition of fees on the civil auita they may decide, to be raised from 
their present limit of ropoos 730 to rupees 3,000, ns before suggested. 

45. The proposed fix^ salary will augment that of the zillak pundits 10 rupees, but it will 
diminish that of nine amongst the zillah csxces, to the extent of rupees 7^, and tliatof three 
of them to the extent of 60 rupees; ibatof the fourprovlncinl muoftees to the extent of 112^ 
rupees, and that of the provincial cazn-s and sudder moofiee to the extent of 200 rupees per 
mensem. But when it is considered that two of the provincial court cazecs (very old men 
from Bengal) have recently applied for sii|xTannmitioii pensions, that two of the other 
highest paid law offitxTs may he selected for the situation of native judge, and that the fees 
on civil suits of an augmented value, to he. decided by the sudder ameens, cannot fail to be 
considerable, there does not appear to be any ground to fear that the aggregate allowance 
proposed for these officers, as sadder nuicens, will fall below those hitherto received by 
them as law officers. If in any luse it should, it is submitted that the present incumbents 
be allowed to draw the dilfereiice, as an extra personal allowance contiuucd to them alone. 

46. (.'nder this arrangement the class of law students at the college might he gradually 
reduced to five persons; and those who are qualified there might liereafter be selected to 
fill vacancies in the office of sudder aiueon. 

47. The Court have drawn out the annexed list of the native establishment to be attached 
to the seven new judges of apiical and circuit, which exceeds that of the present four pro¬ 
vincial courts to be reduced, by tho small sum of rupecj,fl4 per annum, as shown in the 
foregoing estimate. But uotwiilislaiiding the retention of seven of tho registrars as assistants 

. to the judges of circuit, on the augmented allowances proposed, and the addition of two new 
native judges as direotetl by Oovernmeni, the net reduction under the arrangements sub¬ 
mitted by this Court, will, as shown in the foregoing estimate, eventoally exceed the 
estimate of tlie Bengal Committee by rupees 5,116 per annum. 

48. To the foregoing review of the changes contemplated, and statement of the saving 
estimated as eventually to result from them, the Court arc bound to add tlic expression u 
their apprehension, that the reforms proposed will, as foreseen by Government, vastly increase 
the labours and correspondence of this Court. The ixaiuction of llie former zillah into 
auxiliary and native courts, which has already partially been carried into efiect, is a mere 
ohsnge of name in the local agency, and a diminution of expenditure for the administration 
of ju^ce. It can neilliec rodneo the number of dimes nor of law suits in tlie provincea; 
and the same nuanlity of hnsiuess remains to be done, by an agency less com^tent and 
more corrupc than that formerly employeil. Instead of relieving tlie superintending authority 
at the presidency, os seems to have been imagined by the Finance ^mmittec m Bengal, 
this alteration in tho local agency, from the increased errorsof its greater inexperienoe, and 


12 in the four provincial courts. 
24 in the twelve aillab courts. 

2 in Guntoor. 
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grratw liabffi^ to Ideal iiifluenee, partiality and abon. ydll oont^d^U; allgment the. 
duties qf du, Court IVse cban^ are now {iMpoied to be eartied stiH^itnhn', and nadye 
uf^tcy iamot to be substituted for muoh of tbe most important remaining ■Eun^Mdui. 
autbority bitberto devoted ior the last 30 yeaist to the local adadniatratioiMif juatioe. 

49. Coder such clronmatanoeB it ia evidently of tho higb«t importance to tlui duo admioia- 
tration of Justice tq the people, to strengthen rather than diminish the aaperiOtOnding conrb 
on t1>e efficiency of whose control tho success of these ro^ons esseniis}l} de^nds. The 
Court remark that it is not coatompluted to wididraw from them the aid of it third judge, 
uolil.B vacancy •occurs “ aflor tlie system has come fairly into operation.'* But overwhelmed 
as they expect to he by the vast accession of appeals and increased correspondence respecting 
criminal trials and ower miscellaneons matter likely to aecruc from these new amngemenu, 
they take this occasion to surest such a change in the authority of the judges composing 
the court, os appears most Ukely to iacilitste the administration of justice, under iba 
(Hffioaldes to be foresoen, for which it seems on1y*prudent beforehand to provide. 

50. The Court accordingly submit, that, os in Bengal, any aingle judge of the Sadder 
and Foujdnny Adawlut be competent to hold a court to (laas orders, decr^, and sentences, 
and to excinise all the powers now vested in two or more judges of these courts respectively, 
sutject to the fallowing restrictions: 

First.—That in criminid trials, involving a sentence of death, no sentence shall be passed 
except by two ooncuriiiig judges. 

Secondly.—That no single judge be competent to reverse or alter any order, decision, 
decri'e, or sentence presdously passed by one or more judges of tlie same court 

lliirdly.—d'hat a single judge sitting alone, when df opinion that tlie deeiaion; order, or 
decree of any lower civil court, broftght before the Sndder Adawlut, should be reversed or 
altered, or when he does not concur with the judge of citcnii us to tho conviction of n prisoner, 
in a trial of which tlie record may be snbmilted to the Foujdarry Adawlnt or in the opinion 
submitted by the judge of circuit, on any otlier criminal trial, respecting which a reference 
may be made by letter or oiberwise, to ^t court, do not pass any decision until one or 
more of the other judges can sit on the question. 

51. Drafts of Hcgulations founded on the above suggestions arc under preparation, and 
will be submitted to Government so anon as the oi^ra of the Itiglil Honourable the 
Governor in Council on these proceedings may lie cnmmiinioated to thia Court 

Ordered accordingly that cxtracta from tho proceeding be aiibmitted for the orders of 
the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, tlireugh the secretary to Government in the 
Judicial department. * 


Estimated Expense of the Establishment proposed for the Judge of Appeal and Circuit 


. 


I Sheristadar 

1 Head writer 

2 Writers (each 20 pagodas a month) • 

2 Native writers (each 10 pagodas a month) • 
2 Translators (each 100 rupees a month) 

12 Peons 
1 Chobdar 

1 Duflador ...... 

1 Moochee 

1 Mnsaljce - - 

1 Sweeper - - - r ■> 


,Total per month - 


Baywaper 

MauHm. 


180 

105 

140 

70 

SOO 

84 

104 

104 

104 

84 

4 


lU. 


770 

7 


6,380 « 

12 

*4,680 
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4 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


CaivH EriahliiUmmi for </ie Kaiime Judges. 

• 

Sheristadar ....... 

Record keeper 

Qhomaataha ....... 

Moonehoe ....... 

Admiaistratoi’K of oatb» . . . - . 

Dalayets ....... 

Buffadar ....... 

Peons ........ 

Sliroflf ........ 

Hasal?»o ....... 

Persian inkmaker ...... 

Sweei)er 

(lovemment vakoel 

Nazir - . 




III. 

Ms. 

a. p. 

(21.) Froccedingfl 

35 

^ m. 

of Madras Court of 

25 

m, ^ 

Sudder Adawlut; 

54 

_ 

19 Oct. 1830. 

28 

.. - 


14 

~ _ 


20 

- ~ 


16 

- - 


41 

- - 


10 

- _ 


4 

.. . 


3 

8 ~ 


3 

8 - 


H 

_ .. 


21 

- - 



31 in number. 

i Jmlor 

1 Native doctor 

2 Duirndors 

20 Peons 


Jail JSsUMidiVMnt 


12 


8 ~ - 
30 - - 
80 - - 


JHa. 


393 


Tile Bight Honourable the Qovomor in Conntnl approves of the arrangement of the Besolution 
cii’euitH, as suggested in the second paragraph of tfie proceedings of the Sudder and thcroou. 
Fouidany Aduwlut, above recorded. 

The Biglit Honourable the (lovemor in Coimcil approves and resolves to adopt the 
sevorul suj^stions suhiiutte<l in tlie paragraphs of tiiii Couii’s proceedings vluch arc noted 
in liic margin, but desires that it may ho provided that wlieiiever a new judge of circuit n, 13, 14, 15, Id. 
siiall consider tlic* disinissai of a head of talook jiolice, or otlier native jxilice officer to be 17. 19, 2(i 22, 23, 
nuct'ssary, hd shall make known the same to the magistrate iu the firot instimeo, andcom- ^5, 2 k, 29, 35, 37, 
mnnicaic Ihe grounds of his opinion to that officer, who will then lx* recpiiredto givciinmc* 
diate eflbct, in his own lunne, to the course of proctsdings pointed out by the judge of circuit. 

The amount of suits cognizable by dislrii-t moonsifls being raised to 1,000 rupees, the 
•Sudder Addawlut will 1x5 jdeastd to iiitriKluci* into the new JWgulntions either of llu‘ pro¬ 
visions n'ferrod to at tiie conclusion of the UHth piragmph of tiieir proc^Hjdings as lliey 
inny deem most cxj>cdiont. 

Tlio Right Honouraldc the Govcm<»r in Council isplcastsl to resolve that •Severamsastry 
and VakiHj-oo-dcen-AIahoined Khan sludl lx.' appointed native judges at Cuntoor and in 
the siiuthem division of Aroot resjiectivoly. 

The estiddishmcnts proposed for tlic new judges of apyicnl and circnil, and for the courts 
of the native judges, are aanctioued, as detailed in the lists wMch aucH.mij)nnied tlie Court's 
{irooeedings. 

The Sudder ami Foujdany Adawlut, will be pleascil to prepare and submit witli all 
pnicticable expedition drafts of such Begulatloos as may lie iiot'essary to give effect to the 
urrangement now sanctioned, ami of any circular orders whicli may retinii’e to l>c nddresstxl 
to the courts in the proviur^es, for their information and gui<ianco on the ixixjasion of tlie 
cummenccunciib of tlic now system. 


(Enclosure.) 

BKTTEB from the Seorotary to the Madras Government to the Judges of the Sudder and 
Foujilony Adawlut at Madras; dated 2d November 1839. 

Sir, 

I AM directed b)r the lUghi Honourable the Governor in Council, to ockiiowlolgi' the 
receipt of your rogistrar’s Utter of the 19th ult, and to transmit for your information and 
gmdonce, Uie accompanying extract from tlie minutes of consultation under this date. 

1 have, &c. 

(signed; Jf. CJiamier, 

Sccretoiy to Government. 


T>*Her from Ma- 
di'S'j Oovcroiiioiit 
U» Jiidgeg of 
Suilder Fotijtlttrry 
Adawlut ; 

2d Nov. 1830. 
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III. 

CiUcQtta 
CivU Fiimnco 
Committee. 


Politicul Bfsidnn- 
cies and Agencies. 


(22.)—Extract LKI'TER fipom the Cal-ouUUi Civil Finance CominitfcLrfj to the Uovemor- 
genmi in Comudl at Benyal, dated 12th July 1H30. 

1. It only remains for us to stJite, as briefly ns the subject will pennit, the amount of the 
redaction whieh the ITonoumble Court's orders render it necessary to make, and tlie mode 
by which the object may in our jndffineiit lie best aoeoin^ilished. On one |)oint we would 
premise afew words. It will l>e seen hereaiter that in the Judlciid and H^eiiue branches, 
the orrangementa wo proifose are founded mainly on the prindplo of substituting native 
for h^ro|»cau agenc)' ni the txnirts of primaiy jurisdiction, and in the conduct of details. 
'J'he cxjMidii’ni v of acting n]K>ii tliis ]>rinci}ile, we are happy to l>elieve, is now generally 
admitted; and e>cp«*rioiM'o Imvliig shown that in no other way the chfugca of the ad¬ 
ministration bo kept within iiusleraie bounds, a regard for economy would alone suggest 
the jiolicy of gradually raising tho fiinctioiis and enlarging tlie eniolumoute of our native 
fellow .subjects, oven if tbeio were no higher «N)U8iih;rations to induce the adoption of the 
ineasuro. Hiit:«», on the one Imnd. we do not ex]»ect that all the ammgements we shall 
now vontrm^ to sugeeMt can bo irnincdiatoly etf<H!tcd, wi, on the other, we would by no 
inciuis be undta>»toml to rest u|K>n those urrangements, as if tlicy carried the above prin- 
(n))le to its fullest possible (extent. All authoriti<*B at Fort Si George are, we underetoud, 
united in ujdnion that an entire suceess has followitd Uie plan of giving enlarged powers 
and better juiy to ilu‘ district moonsiirs; and although, in the jiernumentiy settled districts 
of Bengal, where uiifortuuuiely nothing is settled and little is known but the government 
assessment, jieculiar difHeulties may present themselves, we see no mason to think tliat 
the same cousequeuci's will not follow from tlie same incnsure: nor cim we doubt tliat at 
all the presitlenciaH the above-numtiuned principle may, at no distant jicriod, be much 
more extensively ajiplied. 

28. But aft(T id), until wo liavc secured ii cltnir suiqilus applicable to the jiayineut of 
debt, the main ([uestioii must always be, what of the cxisliug estaidisliments can be spared 
with the least iiieonvenieiico. 

20 . Proceeding on tins ]irinciple, and ado])ting tho summary mode of revision with which 
we have resolv^ to commence, it seems to us that the following sav'ings might lie nuvde 
with little or no sacrifice of efficiency. 

HO. In ^vci'al estahiisliments. additions have been made which ai'e imlividually of little 
moment, yet which tell inqmrtantly in the a^u’cgalc. in regard to thesi*, it is impossible 
for us now to enti'r on a detai1e<1 cxjiositiou ; but in tlie present condition of tho finances, 
it is reasonable to exjH>ct that tiie IicimIs of oflices will, in many cases, fin<l it (juite ]>ruc- 
ticable to do with the same establishineut, or ni least >\lth an establishment of the same 
cx|icn.<ie, as that wiiich .sufficed in 182H; a discretion 1>oing given to tiiem, to distribute 
the amount allowed as they may judges t>e.st, subjisd only to NU(;h restrietiunB as we proposed 
in tlie case of copyi.sts, vix, tliat there should In* on avcinge and u muximuufHif pay not to 
)>c exceeded ; and w<* would ruspertfuby Kid>mit to your Lord.slup, that it wotild have an 
excellent effect if y«)u wore pleased to instruct your jirivate secretary to revise hia own 
establislimcut on Ibis principle. 

H2. In entering njiou tin; considcintion of this branch of the civil csiub1ishineiit8,we&re 
abundantly Bonsililo of tho peculiar reserve with whieh it iHdmvtw us to dechu’c our seiiti* 
inents. But it is not the less nsceNsaiy submit wluit has uecurn'd to us ; imd it must 
bo superfluous to »dd to the bulk of this icjxirt by any lengthened exjilanaliou of the 
grounds of our opinions, or by any stu<lied disavowal of dogmatism in inaintaining them. 

HH. iSupfioHiiig that we are not to exercise a minuti' intc^ereuce with the internal ad¬ 
ministration of liii'cign Stiiti'S, wc should imagine that theTCi.sidoDt8 at Bydrahad, Gwalior, 
and Nagpore, might do with one assistant. 

24. At Lucknow, where thi* ueceMsify of interfering is iierha^is most urgent, and the 
rigiii to iniurl’en> is clearest, tho resident has no more than one nssistaut. 

H5. If this princijde lx* adopted, there will result the following saving; 


Gwalior, 2d Assistant 
Bagpore ditto 
Mihtary Assistant - 
Hydrabod, 2d Assisf^ut 
.. extra ditto 


Rs. 600 
600 
478 
674 
389 


2,635 

12 


Per Annum - • 8. Be, 31,620 


36. At Indore, the r^rient being also opium agent, and having, we believe, a great many 
people to deal with, will require more assistance; but he might, we should thidc, do witn 
two, and iqiare the third and extm assistants. Hence a Airier saving of Hs. 10,038. 

37. The assistants at Delhi being available for general purposes in all fhe adjoining dis¬ 
tricts, any decision regarrllng them will better be tuken^ when the establishment of 
covenanted officom is generally revised. 

38. But of the political agents under Delhi, vre should doulit wliether that at Jy^re 
should be inaiutained, unless the Government of that Btate be desirous of having tihe navioe 
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of a British officer, and be willing to pay for it, aa the Bhurtpore State now does for the . . 

agent with it. We might thus effect a Raving Ra. 45,443- IIL 

39. We are also disposed to think that the jxditical agent at Loodiami might he sjmreii: 

one agent ondit imjMirently to suffice for aJJ purposf^ connected with the country to the ^2.)^ttor from 

nortli-woat of the Delhi territory, on this side the Sutleoj, as wcsll as for the adjustment Commit^ on Civil 

of any questions ariring between hs and Rwyeet Sing that would not better he imiinjdiately 

taken up by the reaident at Delhi. It is remarked indeed, by the Court of Directora,* 12 J^y 1830 

that this chidtftin, witti whotn we have no resident, is the one with whom mattent stand mr, * 1 . 

wi the m(»t sati^ictor}'^ ilioting. , 

40. From the diseontinuan«% of the lioodiona office, a saving would resolt of iifl. 12,898. j para 

41. Further, it appears to be questitmable wbethor the odvontugeH of having separate 
Agents at Oodupore ajid Sirowee are comfiiensurah^ with theexf^ensc, Ms. 70,.500 ; and with 
tins impression, we submit to your Lt)rtl»hip in Council the ejcjiedieuey of discontinuing 
those offices. 

42. Under the Malwa residency, your Lonbhip has already abolished the agencies of 
Kanthul and Baugocr, and tliat of fio|»awur; and if the priticlplo of consolidation and 
retrenchment cotdd lie carrie<l furiher with advantage, we presume it would have been 
done. In such cosoh it is not easy to say what officers must he emjdoyed, until the ques¬ 
tion. of interferenoo or nou-ititerfenm<!(‘ be definitively settled. But it has doubtless already 
oocurred to your Lurdsliip in Comici), that tlie mere f^iet that the agents aro busy is no 
proof that they are wanted; had we one with every j)etty chief, or in every vUlugo, they 
would probably find or make business. The oxpt«liunty of retaining the detached i)er- 
guonults that aro under the agent of Nimar, seems to be ]mrticiilariy desmring of un^niry; 
and also, whether the duthis of Umt offi(.*er, with or without tlie revenue management of 
thoi^ pergiinnnliM, might not be uudertakert by the authorities in Candeish. 

43. Wt? have alrwMiy in a separate lettt‘r submitted to Govenmient tho question, how 
far it is necessary or expedient to maintain tho irregular troops employed in tliat pari of 
India at the cliorge of the Britisli Oc»vomment. 

44. Of the {irovinci^d battalions, three have already been disbamleJ ; the resolutioD to 
dislNiud anntlier lois Itcen taken ; tmd the ex|Mdieney of maintaining tho others will be 
Hcpamtely ooushhjred with refen^nce t«> the military' force whicli they have been, jmrtly at 
least, iutonde<l t(» su])orHede. In the mean tiini', we venture to assume it as ceiimn, that 
the cliargu will, at least, Ix) brought <lowu to the standard of 1823, ami this with a full 
provishm for any burkundazes that may lun**l to reploc** the provincials. Hence a 
saving of Jia. <i.l mjconliug to the amlitor's book, and of Jta. 5,36,071, iujoording to 
the ri'ceipts and disbiirsemeiits of 1827 - 28. 

52. The mcrecse in the esUthliKhuienfs for adraimstering justia^ in the interior of the Judicial Depart- 
<;ouutry, arises, it will be )»e.rceived, cbiclly fi-om the appointment of an additional judge of ment 
mrcuit, the estabUslumtiit ()f a zillah cmiti, at Futtehjwre, and the crt'atioii of various magis¬ 
tracies tbrniei'ly eombiued with the olfici' of civil judge; much tot> of the Inci'ease which 
hoK lH>cn made in the Revenue <h'isirtraeut would appeal' to have 1)C(‘U suggested W'ith a 
view to objects projK-rly belonging ti> the Judicial department; and it apiwars to us dew 
that tho revenue establishinenls may U: made most importaiitly to subserve to purposes of 
police. Indeed, in this country, the two deimrtments can scarrely be considered apart; 
an<l we slmll now ))n.s«ed to revise tlu' establishmenls of both jointly. Cunsiderable as the 
iuorense has been, both in the judicial am) revenue estiiblishinonts, it seems to us (tertain 
that without some change of system the former will be still hirther eiilaiged. From all 
quarters there is a ci'y tliat orrcjirs of business are aecnmulatiug, and that justice is denied 
or delayed. Accordingly, thouf^i insolvency lie staring us in the face, yet within these few 
weeks a mo^irate has Uxm np|ioii)ted Jiiaiipore ; and tht* colhitrfirsliip of Beerblioom, 
which, looking <mly to rt'veuuc piirjioiwis, we sbould it'rluiiily liave proptfsed to abolish, lias 
had the magistnuy united to it. We liavo little doubt, indeed, that if the existing system 
be imuiituined,(iovomiaent will soon 1 h! uuder the necessity of appointing a sejiarate magis¬ 
trate to every district of the provinces of Bengal, Beliai*, Orissa, an<l BenuniS, and that the 
civil courts will yet fall to satisfy the just claims of the ^leoplc for prompt and efficient 
administration of jnstici;. Assumiug tlien that n chnjige must U* made, and that tlie prin¬ 
ciples of such change shall Ih.' tho substitution as far as safely pnicticable of native for 
Eurojiean agency; th<*Te will rt'iuain the ijm'stiou, how that principle is best to be applied. 

On ipounds whieb we Im n*o briefly .stated in our r«*i>orl. ndative to tlie ostablislunent of Fort Appendix (20.) 

St Oi^oige, and on w'liicb, as they appetur to bo now generally admitted, W'o need not ^aige, 
it seems to us that the first stop sbouhl be to enlargts tlie powers of the native judges: 
ultimately, we arc of opinion, the primary jiiriRdictioii iii .'ill civil cases onglit to be ixjufided 
to them; the main busineRS of the Eurojanm judges lading to see that there is no failure of 
juatioe tluuiigh their neglect or corruption,and their interference in iiuli^dual cases, whetJier 
by appeal or otherwise, being limited to what is requisite for tliis purpose. In the criminal 
department, also, W'c Itave no doubt that tlic native judges might l>o extensively employed 
with gimural advantage ; tho European officer seoliig in all st'rious ett-stis that the onli'rs 
{lasseu liad nothing unjust and impro|ier (»ii the fai’e of them, Iwifore i hey were cjurieil into 
execution; and both in tliat depaHment, and in the isdiee, tliu quantity of business might, 
we conceive, In? very considerably abridged, and tlie cause <if the |»eople [iromoted, if the 
wishes of the community were imire consulted in regunl to tho <Uscovery and punishment of 
niiuor oiTences. Fureuing these principle.^, we are (lersuaded that the efficient administra¬ 
tion of civil and ci'iminal justicu might be fully providi^ tor, not only without any increase, 
but with some diminution in the number of £uro|)ean district judges, and that the inti'rven- 
tioa of an appellate court between those judges and the Sudder Couii might be wholly 
(445.) ee 2 dispensed 
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<liflpenRed with j ultimately, indeed, it may not be too much to expect that one European 
court will suiBud for sevcnil <listricte, hut the cluinge must of course be effected gmduully 

53. It np]ien.m to iw to be very desimble to ^paratc, as far ns possible, the magisterial 
and judicial fumitions; the principle, therefore, of the arrongoments which have already with 
this view been adopted iroro or loss extensively, at all the presidencies, Ims oitr full ooU' 
curronoe; and wo juesumo, tliat whei-ever the office of district judge is sepnratt d from that 
of magistrate, the expediency of relieving the latter from much of the duty wliioli magis* 
irates in Bengal are now recjuii-cd to peifonn os criminal judges, will be recognised. 

54. It n'luains to cM>midor whctlier the office of magistmte shall be generally united with 
that of collet’tol*; or whether, keeping them distinct, we sluUl endeavour to diminish mid 
prevent the increase of the public chmges, by reducing the number ami pay of tlie officers 
employed. 

5.5. Now, OH far as the magistrates arc concerned, looking to the extent and reputed 
population of tlie several districts, we sec no reason to think that any of the existing 
oflices could expediently abolished without providing another similarly superintended by 
an Europeivn functionary. For anxious us wc ore to see natives employed in offices of im* 
pnrtancc and lil)oral emolument, it would not, we conceive, be prudent, for the present at 
least, to pliuie them in situations to which tliere belongs any laige disci'eiionary auiltority; 
and the luagisterial functions must therefore, we think, l)e for the most jvtrt confined to 
Kuropeim oOioors, so long os our scheme of civil administration partakes so largely as it 
now does, of the spirit of a despotic and miliiaiy goveiiunent. 

56. In the distnets in which the government revenue is not yet fixed in jierpctuity, tlio 
some cousidemtiom} would prevent us from su^esting any considerable eduction in tiic 
number of collectors; since in such districts much must be left to tlie disci'etiou of thoHo 
officers, and that discretion can bo properly exorrised only by one i>08sessing minute local 
knowledge. 

57. In tbe Lower Provinces, indeed, as &r as the mere matter of collection is concerned, 
a native tehsildar might, wc think, inmany districts take the place of ilte ICurojican officer: 
and when ihe judicial estabJisbinnnt shall be strengthened and reformed, by enlarging the 
powem of tbe native courts, and duly nguhvting those of the European judges, it will not, 
wc conceive, be necessaiy to ooiitluuc to coUectore in those provina^s the judicial powers 
which tliey now cxei'cise; still, however, there would reiimin, some dutii's which it might 
not be altogether safe to confide to natives, excepting under the immediate control of an 
hiuropoan officer: ami ewii in the Lower Provnnctsa we should anti<Mpaio coiwidcrablo 
advantage from the union of revenue and inagistcrinl fuuction.s. 

58. Against this arrangement we have as yet heard ouly oiu* materiiil objection, not 
foundcil cm u misconception of the ]>ositioii in which Ouvcrniiicitl and its revenue ofTuu'rs 
stand towards the ]>eo])le ; viz., that it will no longer l>c possible for Government to liud 
employment fi)r indolent or igiiorJint men, without greater public incouvenicnw^ than i.s 
now experience*! fioin the apjiointment of an iucom^ietent c<dlcH5tor, But this is an argu¬ 
ment wuicli, at the present moment especially, it must be unncccasai^' lor us scrioialy to 
answer. 

59. In the unsettled distiicts, wo consider the proposed union of duties to ho recom¬ 
mended by the strongest {toHsible considerationh, the uicvtsure iK'ing in<lce4l in our judg¬ 
ment quite iiidiK])enKabht to tlie efficiency of cither department. Wc trust it is not neces¬ 
sary to enter mto any detailed explanation of the grnund.H on which wc hold this opinion, 
the Supreme Government liaving itself in many iiiHtancos admitted the priiicij>le. and tho 
arrangements adoj)to4 at Madras and Bombay, after the fullest discussion, being founded 
upon it. We should indeed do little more tlnm repeat arguments already d«>ubtlesK familiar 
to your Lordship Jn Council, those es|)eciall) so Ireijuently urged by Uie late >Sir Thomas 
Muimi; and itffiuTing to the pa)>ers already on i*ecord, iu which the matter is discussed, 
we ventui-c, with this general declaration of our views, to assume., that if the union <«f the 
offices of ixillccior and magistrate be on economical urraugetnent, it is one which ought on 
other grounds also to be adojited. 

60. Now it ap|>euj-s to us, that by adopting such an arrangement, a Inrgi' fsivhig of 
exjicnw; maj' lie effected, sevenil magistracies may be abolislicd, and the nmAln'r ofjwiges 
alsc» may lie diminished. Weassume, as already intimated, that European ngenc} is never 
1.0 lie employed beyond wlrnt the necessity of the case may justify; that the projx r func¬ 
tion of the covenanted civil servants of the Government is control and direction, not 
exewiiioii; that details ato as fiir as possible to be left to the natives, ami that we m*c* never 
to waste our labour in atfeiDpiing'to do tbe business of the country when wc. can succeed 
in causing it to l»c done us well or better by tbo jieople tlioniK-lvcs. Wt: also assuiiu' that 
the integrity of the head native officers shall be sutured by adequate pay ami well-definc*! 
rcspuiisihility. By tills system we ate satisfied that tlie burthen of the collectors* duties 
may )>o so reduce*! us to leave them ample leisure f*)r fln^eof the iiuigistm'y, if Uic laibjr 
be jirofKTiy rcgiihxtcd. Further, itappeam to ua, tliat if tho district judges be. rclievi'd from 
inngistoriui fumrtionB, ami from the cognizance of original civil suits, and tliat of ihe less 
important crimiiiul cuscs, their authority may so £ir exicndeil as not only wholly to 
.sujicixcdc tho necessity of mainlining tlie courts of ap]*cal. but as to enable Govenmiont 
U* relieve tlic revenue commissioners from tbe duty of holding the sessit'ns exwjit in 8]>ecinl 
evucs; and if the ordinary duties of those commutsioners lie ivstrictoi) to that of (Htiitr**)!-. 
ing the magistrates ami collector^ their number may certainly be reduced witliout any 
smTificft of efficiency. 

GL 'W'itli the above views, we beg leave to submit a Schedule of tlio cstabliHlmieuts of 
covenanted civil ser>'ante, by whidi we would propose that the administration of the Regu¬ 
lation 
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Ittfcion provinces, and of the Dellii territory, should be oondocted. Tlie Ceded Tewitories . . . 

on the Nerbadthi, tmd our more recent acquisitions, we shall hen^afWr seiKU'atcly consider. IIL 

If the plan iweor^ng to which the Scliedule has Ikhsu proiwircd is adopted, a saving will 
bo eftcctt‘d in the (dHces now supeiintended by oovonantod civil servants tt» the lixtcnt of 1^**®*“ 

Jlti. 10,20,940, mdci)endently of tlie courts of appeal, fiHjm the abolition of which a further 
saving of JU. 0,73,000 will result B(*!^l j 

02. The last meiMurc woul<l render it ncc^vry either to have an additional Sudder 12 July 1830 
Court, or to arid to tlie establishment of the present court The latter aiTangeinent, we Court of Sadder 
think, is decidedly pn'ferable, so long at least as there shall bit no eltange in the (trpn- ]>i>wanny and 
stitution of tlte Uovominent; and although we see reason to think that H may be found Foujdariy Adaw* 
practicahlo to make a reduction in the ea^penses of the Sudder Board, and Board of lot 
Customs, SiUt, and Opium, sufficient to meet the increase in the Sudder Court, wo deem 
it pntdent and projior at present to allow 170,000 Ra. on tliat account. 

03. We have already, in our Uoi>ort ntlativc to Madras, i*econmiimde<l the abolition of llegistrarBofZillah 
tlu! office of registrars, |KtrHuadcd that it is in the lost degree objectionable to employ under Courts, 
that name very young men as judges, according to the system now followed. We liave 
not overloijkiHl the reasons that might be urgi^il against the pro^iiion, on tlic assumption 
that the registrars wtjre employed as ministorial officers in conformity with the principles 
of the cimIv of 1703. We, pvdmit that registrars might he very useful to the jmlges in 
seeing that all pn«cribo<l foriiis are observed, an<l C9)>ecia11y the essential nile whicli 
T(! |nirt?s that parties shall be brought distinctly to issue, in HUf)erintending the execution 
of orders and <lecrees, in makitig local inquiries, in preserving the retMjnis, in inquiring 
inU> and rciKprting upon a variety of matters that will «>therwise occupy mudi of th<5 
judges’ time. They might also, p.>rhaps, Ik) <>mployed in lulvocathig {)auper suits, and con¬ 
ducting the suits «)f the great ]>aii]>«‘r, Coverniiient In some coses, too, it might Ik) advan- 
togcous to dim^t them to sit with the chief native judg<>s as witnesses and re|KprtiTS <if 
tln-ir prt»ccodingH, and generally they might 1 mi useful as the staff or secretaries of the 
judges, being nlsoavailalple for oecnsional vacancies in other de})urtnienis. 

<) k These objects, however, art* n«>t of tlie highest imjportaiice. It is clearly more, neces¬ 
sary the eolhvtors mnl magistnib's should have the aid of ossistnuts of some sUmding, 
tJnin that jiolges slioitbl have r<*gistra)*s. Such oKsistauts, in the unwttled coiintiies 
eiiilly. or in the innnagcment of the particular ostates in districts permanently settled, will 
liavc the IkskI piwsllde, tni'nitig for any line <tf duty tt» ■wlih'h they msty be desUiusl; and 
as it s(5ciu.s t«» be iinjM»s',ib](‘ to have liotli registrars to the cimrts ainl priiici|ial ussistiints 
t'Mnilleclors aiici tnngi,.t rales, without, ijiordinately iij«'reasing the number of civil 8<Tvants, 
and eoijsumiiig tla'lnmls (lint liad lK‘tt»n- be* jqpropriatuel to the appointment of a suflicrent 
iium)>er of riai;ve jndg»‘S adoqnaliOy paid, we conehide that tlie office <ff r<*gistmr ought t(» 
b: abolislici] 10*11* as at Madras. 

tio. TJu* ii.it.lve judgc.s of Bengal ajijiear t(t In* in general undei’|>aid. The inunnsifTs Xofive Judges, 
especially, being in several <lisiiiets far t<»o tmmerous, ai>poar in many instances U) reccivea 
miser.jbh* pittance,and Uieir tinif Is often taken up in incive\eeutive duties wbicli a common 
moliurrir miglil dl^••llarge. These defects of tiic sysU'in seem to a«lmit of eiu»y renmdy, and 
wo di)ubt not thal, w’lili liberal pay, an ample siipjdy of g*>o<l native judges will sotrn Iwat 
the command of (lovcrnmeni. But of courst*, in tlie application of what we W'ould sug^ist 
under tUislu-id, it isi’speeially necessary to proee<*d grmlually ami with eantioii, the general 
se!«‘me being kept id-eiultly in view, and eveiy lit ojijiortunity iK’ing taken of adopting it, 
rillaii by >:illah, wltli modiUcatimis suggcnted by local cireuuistauccs, but no atlein]>t being 
made (o enforce an unii.itural uiiifbriiiity, or to anticipate the eKistence of lit in-strumonis. 

(>(». It a)>\Hj)rs to us tlmt tlu* native judges w’ould bo sufficiently remunerated, if ujion an 
.avoFiigo they received Us. 2,’»00 iK*r .‘uiiium ; ami n gmd.ation of emolument being desirable, 
iiKle|w*ndently of dilVertmfi'.s <ff funHion, we would roL*onimeml tluit the highest rate of pay 
he lis. (»,0(K), anil the lowest Jii^. 1,200. 

07. For the trial of civil suits of inconsiderable value, it will be necessar}^ to have some 
stationed in the interior of the districts; but it dui?*' not Hp|»ear to us mlvisable to carry this 
princijdesofarns has wmetimes licen proposed, under the notion of giving every one justice 
at his oNvn lumie ; and this o]mii(m w^c hold not on considerations of economy abme. The 
gr<*ai object, we eonceivo, is to seeuii* the jirompt decision of cn.ses. the settlement of W'bich 
can only be e.vjK'cUsl through the inteiweiition of n court If that he nccoraplishod, and if 
all uiHK'cess.ary det<ention of jiarties and witnesses Ih* avoided, a moderate distance of the 
ctuirt from thei*esidcuceof tlioaeengageilin litigation, will not Is* severely felt. The stmigtli 
of the establishment ought therefore, wo think, to be srtlbil ehicfly with referenci* to the 
population and wealth of the districts, though extent wdll also properly form an item in 
tlm adjustment; and If the districts of the least extent uud thinnest population Is* divided 
iul^i four or live divisions, and the most populous ami extensive into eight or nine, there 
will not, W'o imagine, be any just cjiuso of eoinpLiint i-n tlu* score of dishinoe. 

ds. C'i\ il suits, in wlilelj any cunsidei-able amount of j!ro|K‘i ty may Ik* at stake, as well a.s 
all erimijml tsiaes .e.xeepling tlio.se of the liigliest «1es<*rii»ti(*n}, shonld, for obvious reasons, 
be trioil at the Sudder station, uiile.ss where Ihe jwirties may [irefer one (»f the {lergunnali 
r/>urts. It will also jiriibably be found exiKKlient to empluy tluj head native judges in the 
trial of apjKVdls from the deeisious of the inferior native tribunals: nnd genomlly we may 
observe that, the European jndgt* Iwing chiefly useful for purjwses of ctmtrol, the plan of 
ordering new trials, ami of referring cases (h‘eided by one native judge to the judgment of 
two or more, and quccstions of tact to juries, should be udo])t<ed ns fer as poRsiblo. But into 
these details it is foreign ih)m our present purpose to enter; and in subioittmg the Schedule 
(445) e e 3 of 
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of establishment, fre do so of course with the fhll expectation that considerable modidca- 
tions in its sevei^ ])arts may lie found necessary. 

69. Looking to the reputed suporficie-s and population of the several districts of tliis pre¬ 
sidency, to the extent c»f the civil and (‘Timiiml business, as sliown in the stattrments fumishf^l 
by the Sadder Oewanny and Nizaiuut Adawlut, it ap{)eare to us that the liumbcr of native 
judges will need to vaiy from eight U* 1 2. For a few places in Bengal 18 may be required, and 
xn some of the western districts six may jKJssibly suffice. One-third, oj* tliereaabout8,we sup¬ 
pose to be employed at the Sudder station; tho roiiiaioder at convenient places in the interior 
of ^ several districts; and as far as we can venture to decide on a matter in wluoU some 
latitude roust »if coiu«o be allowed, tlw? wants of the |>oojde wouhl be sufficiently provided 
for by the employment in the districts mentioned in the Schedule • of 415 wi-tivo judges. 
The scale of emoluments wight, we conceive, be advantageously adjusted us follows: 


— 

Where C arc 
wonted. 

Where S are 
wanted. 

Where* 9 are 
vaotod. 

Where 10 are 
wanted. 

Where Ware 
wanted. 

WherelSarc 

WUHU-d. 

Wliere is are 
wanted. 

At6,000 p*aiL 

- 4,800 ditto 

- 3,000 ditto 

- ] ,800 ditto 
« 1,200 ditto 

1,— 6,000 

1, _ 3,000 

2, — 3,600 
2,— 2,400 

1,— 6,000 

2,— 6,000 
3,— 5,400 
2,— 2,400 

6,000 
1,—. 4,800 
1.— 3,000 
3,— 5,400 
3,— 3,(K)0 

1,— 6,000 

1, - 4,800 

2, - 6,000 
3,— 5,400 
3,— 3,600 

2,-12,000 

2,— 6,(XX) 
4,— 7,200 
4,— 4,800 

2,-12,000 

3,— 9,000 
5,— 9,000 
5, - 6,000 

3,-18,000 

3,— 9,000 
6,-10,800 
6.— 7,200 

Total - - 



9,-22,800 

10,—2.'»,S00 

12,—30,(X)0 

I.3,_36,000 

18,-45,000 

Average • 

2,500 

2,47« 

2,533 

2,580 

2,500 

2,400 

2,500 


70. If tills scale of emolument Ik* adopte<i, the aggregate j>ay <if the officers in question 
may lie stated at Rit. 1 U,37,50<), being lift. 3,07,.>001 in excess of the sums now received 
by the sudder amuens and raoonsiffs in their jmliriul miMicities. 

71. It luw, we imderstand. lieen pro|K)8ed to employ a considernlily laiger numlier, and to 
give higher pay; and it may be projier to explain, that in estimating the wants of the eountiy 
we have proceeded on the assumption that the suits now sumiimiily diB}K)Krd of by the zilhih 
judges and collectors aix! generally such as to mhiiit of r.Msy determiii.itiou; it appearing 
that tho judge of Burdwiin disadcil more than 5,(HK) such suits in one \t*ar. The possibility 
of our requiring a Lirgor establisliinent ought however to )>e kept in wind, as one of many 
obvious reasons for carrying our projiosalfl of rotn'iiohmentidscwherc beyond tho immediate 
necessity of the case. The salaries above detailed have been adopted by us, after a i*arefiil 
consideration of prices and the wages of labour, with refcren(!C t<» the duties on wliich we 
RupiKise the native judges to be iwmeduitcly employtul. If ben'afti r they sludl take the 
pl^*e of zillftli judges, or if the importaiic*) of their functions sliall be otherwise materially 
enlarged, it will of course be right to j'oeonsider their claim.s t/o increased lunolunientB. 

72. We shall separately K^port on the native cstablisbiuents in the Revenue, and Police 
de|>artmenta. At present wc shall only remark that it st‘4*tnK to us to b(‘ of the liighest 
importance that the collectors, ilu^ in tho unsettled ilb^trieta eK|icciaUy, kIiouM liavo 
officicut servants, and that for this pui'})o.He their head men should, as at Ma<lj‘as, W lilie- 
ndly paid. This is equally desirable whether collectors me to be imigistrates or not; but 
it will certainly beyonrl any other measure towl to romo\o all tlie dilfieullics which are 
likely to oppose the plan of uniting thtt two offices; for a g(Kwl slieristadiir and a well- 
ordered s^'sletn of record will render the collector’s superintendence coiiqiarjitively easy. 

73. The ;>ay of our tchsildars may, we sec I'cason to think, ho m reguhvted as to pro¬ 
vide a fund for the increase we should projiose to the sheri.stiidars; and if, as is desirable on 
grounds often and unanswerably urged by flir Thomas Munvo, the former have tho charge 
of the imlice within their divisions, wc shall Ik: able, we Itopi', without undue {Kirshnony, 
to offoet a certain saving in the native* establishments. Thw jK>int, however, wo projx^se 
to consider separately. 

74. Besidfits the offices mentioned in tlio Schedule, there is a commisHionor for the Sun- 
derbunds; which spiiointment, now that tin* boundary has been settlcnl, ought to cense, and 
(lie dutii^ be transferi'od to the collector and salt ag^mt of the 24 Perguunahs, and the 
other collectors whose districts touch the Sondorbunds. 

75. The 


• Upper ProvinoeB - ]2<} 

lK)wer ditto - 286 

Total 

t Aggregate present aUowancos of Sudder Amcons and MoomiiflH - • 7..'U),000 

Aggregate of i)rop<wcd aUowanees to native Judges .... 10,37,500 


Excess «... 3,07,500 
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Vs. The revenue Burveyors ought, we think, to be reduced and employed merely os .. 

topographical surveyors, unless we can Hutisfy ouraelves that their superintendence wiU HI. 
ensure economy and oceunufy in the held inoitsuremenis, which aie indis^tensablc to any- *—*—* 

tiling like a rod settlement of tho c-ountry. On this Hubject the surveyor-general is under- from^ 

stood to be preparing a report, and weslioll reseive it, tlierefore, for fntuit^ couMideration. ^®®*<^“uCHva 

7*). The special eommissioners, acting under Rt'gulation III. 182S, must of course be 
considered as liolding temporoiy and contingent appointments. If they do nothing that 12 ^yi$ao. 
could not be done by tho oi’diuaiy couits mpially well and cheaply, of course, they should ^ 

C5^WB; and however well they may perform their duty, and however large may be the 
extent of jiropc'rty ooniinned through tlndr Judgments It) Ooveminent or individuals, we 
tdiould lie disjNised to titink that the esluhlisliineut of a good judicial system would render 
unne(»issary any such s})ccial tribunals It is to he observed, however, that the duty is 
of a kind which it would nvther rush at present to entrust to native judges. We do 
not, tberetiire, proitosc to take credit f<n’ any saving under this head ; liut we would suggest 
for (»ni8uIeration the cxpcHlicncy of cmjdoying several of the <ifficHrs wlio may have become 
KujiernutntTary on the abolition t>f tlie oftices proposed 1«» he ahoHalied, us commissioners in 
districts wluut' there is now no sixsiiul eoinmissiori, and in which the quantity of land 
fraudently alionateil is said to Iw larg(f. This suggiistioii would equally apply to Madras 
and Boinliay, wheni the cnam lands seem to be vitry extensive. 


(23.)—LETTER from the Oalcufta Civil Finance Committt^e to the Governor-general (28.) Letter from 
in Council at Bciujal, dated 14th .luiie 1830. ' Committee on 

My Lord, Indian Navy $ 

1. The murJnn fiMfrvhlishinont under the Govonimeiit of Bombay will fonn the subject 1^ 1830. 

of our pr»»sent UqMjrt. Aeeordhig to tlu* im'th»>d hitherto pursued, wc furnish a eomiMira- 

tivc statciuent of the onlinary and extniordinary disbursements in this deportment for 
1823-24 and 1828-20, exhibiting an excess (»f Jin. 0,02,932, exclusive of stcamere, in the 
latter year. We nlw ius<Tt below the cliarges fron> 1815-10 to 1828-29, and those esti¬ 
mated for 182J>-30 and 1830-31.* 

2. Tn Hubjnitting to your Isudship in Council uiir reimu'ksupon this branch of expendi¬ 
ture. it is not necessjiiy, wv. apprehend, to deso'ibe the several changes which the Bombay 
marine has undergone at fUft'erent jKTiods, much less to enter into a narrative of tlie long 
and hoiionmbb! public wrvhvs which they have jwrfbmietl, and which have i*eceiitly lH*eii 
marked iii a s|)ecial inaiiucr by l)»e privilege conferred on the officers of Liking rank with 
lhoH4‘ of the Royal navy , for these topics i*ould not maLsriaUy assist the immediate object 
of our iiiipiiry. wliieh is to ii.v tlie extent of luaritiniu force indlsjiensiibiy necessiiiy to lie 
muinbaimHl b\ the TIaiiourable (.'umpany in the ot'tuul circunistiuustw of pi*e8ent times. 

3. At an early singe of our investigation we endeavoured to ascertain, in consequence of 
tile t‘orres[H)iideii<H‘ on the subjeot wliiih had pri'viously passtMl between tbc Supreme Go¬ 
vernment and the <iovernmt‘ut of Bondavy, wbetber ^le exclusive employment of His 
Majesty's ships wouM prove less ex])ensive than thoM* of the Indian navy (the designation 
now direetisl to l»o ap]>lied to the lk)inbay marine); but the answer of Itear-admiral Gage 
diii not lead us to exjxM't any ilimitiuiion of e\]a‘UiS‘, HU]t]>osiiig It newssary to maintain 
a distiuei foiV4> f«a' the Fereian Uulf M'.rvici'. As the eorre8]ioudeii(%^ with the admiral ji^sed 
through tlu* medium of tlu* Supreme Goveruineiit, wu d<» not eiiehwst^ u copy of it on this 
oecasitm. 

4. Your Lordsliip in (Council is aware that the Honourable the Court of Directors, in a 
desjKvtch ilaUnl the Ist of Oet-obiir, 1827, to the Oovoriunent of Bombay, directed that the 
ijistublishmeut for the Indian navy siiould in future consist of twelve vtisseis: 

1 frigate 


* StatemoQt of the Charges of frio Bombay Marine from 1815-16 to 1830-81. 


YEAES. 

lAOkl Charges. 

STOKES. 

TOTAL. 

1815-16 

10,27, 

1 U .§ 

10,27,502 

1816-17 

9.53,69(> 


9,53.6*96 

1817-18 

11,28,518 

■Se‘3 

11,28,518 

1818-19 

10,92,.593 

• s g 1 . • 

10,92,593 

1819-20 

12,47,649 


12,47,649 

162(X.21 

13.88,200 

“I'S g 

13,.38,200 

1821-22 

12,96,344 


12,96,344 

1822-28 

11,4.4,957 

J *.S 8 S 

11,45,957 

1823-24 

10,81,.509 

77.830 

11,59.839 

1824-2.5 

10,96,507 

77,300 

11,88,257 

1H25-26 

14,70.228 

68,609 

16,44,615 

1826-27 

14,44,155 

2,71,813 

17,15,908 

1827-28 

18,79,421 

2,62,804 

21,42,225 

1828-.29 

1^15,042 

2,07,227 

18,22,269 

ilsUmato 18^-dp 

17,26,000 

1,9(^900 

19,22,900 

1880-81 

15,08,700. 

2,22,200 

17,25,900 
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We have not found afiy information on record to enable us to disosvor the precise reason 
wliicli led the Honourable Ot»urt to order tlie above scale of fom; to be nuuutalnod, except 
the one assigned in their despatch, “ to promote the efficiency of the Indian navyneither 
does it appear 014 njcortl that tiny inefficiency had l>een exj>eri<!iicc4i, or that any calcula¬ 
tion of exitense wjw made in reference to the proposed scale : upon comparing this numW 
and dass of ve9s<.‘]B, however, with the number and class of vessels composing the marine 
when the despatch in question arrived, a list of which we have inserted below,* it will be 
B€«n by your Jx>nlship in Council ibat the scale propc^d by the Honuurabhi Court is mncli 
largeu*, and would consequently be much tnore expensive, Hum tliat existing in 1828. 

5. In a subs^iuent despjitch, dated the 31st December 1829, tlie Honourable Court 
informed the Govenmient of Bomlmy tiuit, in the present einbarra&sed state of thetinauces 
of Indio, they 4Ud not feel themselves at liberty to authorise the construction of a 2lf-giin 
vessel, and that every expenditure that could be avoided or ])ostponed, without great 
detriment to tlie service iin^t bo ubstaiiicd fi*oiu. They further added, we conclude that 
the Bengal Uovemiiicnt will liave transferred to you the Enteipri^se steamer, and that tlie 
ilastings frigate will have beeu iilso I'eturned to you ; imd wc sliould ho])e that by the addi- 
tiuu of this sti'ongih tlic niarinc will be found odeqtiate to discharge all its ordinary dutloa” 

6. The 8Ui>erintcndant of the Indian navy, Captain Sir OharJea Malcolm, has given his 
opinion that ten vessels hi “ the sinulhist numlier that caju}K)ssihly be done with, without 
allowing for extra servitK:, or small cxputlitious agaiiut piralraand the services re(|aired 
to be }>orformed by these vessels are also laid down l)y him os follows: 

4 vessels to be in constant circulation, in order to keep up a regular monthly commu¬ 
nication between the Presidency and Bushirc, in the Persian Gulf. 

\ vesK(d at Bassorlore, fur tlie commodore of the S({uadrmi in the Fersiun Gulf. 

2 vessels at the Presidency, one to bo kept ready for any service retj[uired, and ihe 
other under repair. 

1 vessel for the duties of the Ih'd Sea. 

1 vi’sscl to Ci’uise in the Gulf of Cutch, Cambay, and to the uorthwai'tl 

1 viKiiscl for the Kcrvicc of the Malabar coast. 

7 . With regard to the scale here j»ropose<l, we beg to observe, that the ciufiloymcitt of 
8hip.s of WOT does not scom nece-wary fir every desoTiptiou of servi thus dc.stiued for tlieiii, 
and that a steamer may in future superjH*de the necessity of employing ships of war in the 
neighbourhood of Bombay, on most ociMisions in whieli it has hitherto been customary lo 
emjdoy them ; neither are we aware of any sori'ice f.»r a ship <»f war in the lh‘d Si«i, whii'ii 
is so pressing as to justify imy expcns»i on that rwemint; moreover it in.'iy be safely nssuuicrl 
tlmt in these times a vessel of war may lie dispensed with in the Gulfs of (hitch or Ciinibny, 
on the Malabar co?i.-.t, and to the northwawl of Uoinbay. If the ]>rcsunce (*f such a \css< i 
should hap]>eu to Us wanted for any particular purjMXso, tho one destined uiuh*r this plan 
“to be lit the 'Presitlcney rciwly f<»r any Kcrvict*rcquiivd” would Ikj avaliabi'*. Even, t]icr«w 
fore, were W(< rwjuiriHl toformour jmlginenton the fiu*ts furjiisln«I in Sir ('Imr-lca Malcolm's 
Ifiltcr referred t<», we must (iondude that, under the existing financial exigency, tin* 
Btrengtli of the Indian navy ought to Ikj rcdiUMd greatly below the standard above sjm*. 
cilied ; and this inqiivssiou is generally strengthene4.l by tlie other information wo have 
obtained. 

8. With the view of aaslstiug our judgment as to the footing on whidi the Indian nav}’ 
should at present be placed, wc reiiucstf^ the opinions of (kmimodorc Sir John llayc.snu<l 
of Cajiiain Boss of tliat service, and employed imdei* the orders of the Supreme (ioverii- 
meut; but these officers iutimated their inability to afford satisraclury information, in con¬ 
sequence of their long absence from the Western side of Indio. 

9. We also consulted Mr. W. Bruce, fonnerly resident of Bushiro, whose lojig experience 
and local knowledge entitle his opinions to great weight, and wc solicit the pi^icular 
notice of your Lordship in Council to that gentleman's letter, whicli accompanied our 
address of the 19th of April last to your Lordship in Council, and a (*opy of wmch for the 
convenience of reference is annexed to this Rejio^ 

10. Wo shall, in the first place, advert to that portion of the letter in which the ])olicy of 
altogether withdrawing our naval force from the Gulf is discussi^d. On this point wc confess 
we aro not satisfied that tlierc exists any clear necessity for a minute and constant inter¬ 
ference with the piraticid States in question, such as to reij[uiro the continued employment of 

a naval 


1 frigate (the Hastings) - of SO guns. 

3 sloojw - - • each of 24 - 

4 ditto ... ditto 16 - 

2 ditto ... ditto 10 - 

2 steamers ... ditto 5 ~ 


* List of vessels of war in commission in 1828, exclusive of schooners and smaller vessels: 

4 shij^ •.••••.. 18 guns. 

1 ditto ••••••••12 ditto. 

3 brigs ••••••-•10 ditto. 
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» aaml faroe npos the duty whi^ tlio Ii^u navy ii intended to nerfimn; and if it were 
neeetaary to provide for an oocoaionid c^nierprize onlyi we ehottid be decidedly opposed to 
the polioy of maintain^ for the purpose any other arihed navid. force than that of Hiii 
Mijetty'e navy: even indeed for the regular service which the Indian navy u required to 
perforoi, were it now a question whether each an eetabliehment ahotdd be created, we 
should hi against the measure, and should deem it preferable to look to tbe navy of England, 
of vdildh bne or two large brigs of war would probably suffice, and over which it would 
not, we presume, be difficult so to arrange that tbe Governments of India should exercise 
‘ direct anthonty. As an nltimnto object, therefore, the discontinuanee of the Indian navy 
on^t, we think, to be kept in view; and the renuirks of Mr. Bruce ore woU deservi^ of 
attention in considering that branch of the question wliiidi hinges on the state aC affiurs in 
the Gutf. 

11. But at present the Company’s Governments in India have no authority over the 
King's navy, and the actual existence of a laige merino establisbracnt at Bombay is an 
important circumstanev to be attended to. In that establishment no material change can 
probably be made withoht referenoo to England; even sliould it there be resolved to dis> 
continue it, die measure could not lie elfectM otherwise than ver^ gradually, without mnoh 
expense; and for immediate practical purposes the main point lor consideratian seems* to 
be, how far the charges incidental to the establishment can be curtailed. If the policy of 
withdrawing our naval force from the Gulf appeared to your Lordship in Connell to be 
advisable, and the experiment to Me worthy of trial, our suggestions would resolve them¬ 
selves into a small compass; for the immediate wants of a naval force at Bombay would 
not, in this case, be much greater than those of other parts of India, and all in exoees of 
one sliip and ono steamer might be deemed supernumerary. As, however, we are not at 
liberty to assume that your I,ardship in Council may adopt tins view of the subject, we shall 
procc^ on the assumption tlmt some naval fiiroe is deemed requisite in the Golf, and then 
the degree of force there wanted becomes the real object of inquiry: respecting the system 
and scale on which the Indian navy may reqiiii-e to be maintaiuea, the judgment of your 
Lordship in Council will no donbt be materially infliieneed by the information pomised by 
his excellency liear-adrairal Sir E.. Owen, the present nav^ commauder-in-imieil in his 
letter of the 8th ultimo to the Supreme Ouvormneiit. 

12. Whether, leaving the Gulf without any imviil force, the marine establishment of 
Bombay be reduced within the narrow limits above iudioated, or whether your Lordship in 
Connell may hesitate to ailopl so siveeping a reduction, we take leave to remark tliat the 
tone in ivhieli the fiitiii'c exjiectatious of tlie Indian navy are mentioned in various doou- 
luents on tlie records of that I’resideney, which are before us, and even tlio recent cliango 
in its dcsignatioa, are ratlier to lie regretted as indieutiug mi disiKisition to diminish, hut 
rather a sellled purpose of augmenting the heavy ex|>ense with whinb it is attended. This 
is a point which, in our judgment, deserves the serious atlentioii of the authuritics botli in 
India and in England. 

1.'!. With lliese general remarks we |iracecd to tlie consideration of the extent of force 
which Mr. Bruce eonsidcre sufficient, it uiiy sliould he thought necessary in the Gulf of 
J’ersia; he lias estimated it at one vessel of 18 gnus, and one armed steamer, provided the 
resident does nut employ them ns packets; but the constant jii'eseuee of a steamer in tlie 
Gulf may not be iieees^ry; mid as both vessels would require to be relieved from rime to 
time by others, this relief in tlie ease of the slenmer might be difficult from want of an 
odetjuate uumlHir, mid would at ail events be very expensive. Wc have therefore to 
recommend, tluit ono vessel of 18 gims be stationed ii^thc Gulf, to be rclicverl ]ieriodicaUy 
by another of the same class; for these two vessels will no donbt be found suffiment iiw 
every urdinary piirisise. 

14. The resident at Bushire has a schooner*, we observe, atbichcd to him, and we would 
propose to assign another schooner for the duty iu the Gulf. These vessels, which are of 
a cheap deseription, will furnish miiiilo means of communication liettvcon the different parts 
of the‘Gulf, and cither of them could be sent on iiaekct duty to Bombay, if necessary, but 
the relief of the vessel of war, and the opportunities of communication afforded liy trading 
vessels, will probably render the necessity of rare oceurreiicc. Tlie schooner Telicn is at 
present attached to the establishment of the Honourable the Governor; but since the 
lutroduction of steamers on the western side of India, a vessel of the latter description will 
probably be preterred by him un the few occasions in which he has to go to sea, and the 
’Telica might be aiipupriated to the servioe above stated. 

15. As the necessity of having a commodore in the Gulf of Bersia eeoscs if the naval 
establishment is iint un the foopng here proposed, we recommend the' abolition of tliat 
appointment. The office of 8lorckec|)cr at Bassadoro will also beooino unneoxssary. 

16. In regard to the state of the piratical poa-ers in the Gulf of I’eraia, wo had occasion, 
in onr report, of the 26tii April lost, to notieai incidentally the rare occurrence of piracy 
within late years iu that quart or i and the trifUng nature of the cases which have been 
occasionally re]x>rted, nouc of which in reality concern Britiah interests, serves to confirm 
tho notoriety of tlie fart. Tho records of events tor a series of years iffi'ords indispatable 
evidence that the practice of pinii^ npon ships sailmg under British colours has ceaM, and 
tliat in respect to the other vessels it is iniiiiitcly less firequont than at any tbnuer iieriod; 
and hence it seems reasonable to assume that Government may safely reduce its maritime 
strength to a lower degree than formerly. 
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17 . la app^iag oar atteatiua to tbe eobjcct ander rorietr, we have cacefuUgr penued 
and OKHUudoPM the aiwmente which have been advaaoed m the deapotoh of t)w 8CHh 
FebroaiT! 1829, from the Government ofBombny to yonrLordifaip iaConoeUiandInother 
^omente, in proof of tbe neceeeity of keepinn up a naval force on a huger soale than bae 
appeared to ne to bo indiepemible; and although we are fully eenoible of tbe weight which 
those arguments carry, yet considcriug them along with the absolate necessity of retrteviiig 
the State from its peouniasy embarrassmenis, they have not eonvinced us that tbe latter aeces- 
•ity is the least of the two. Besides, it does not appear that sufficient importance has been 
attached, in tlir arguments to which we allude, to the fact that a squadron of Hia Majesty’s 
ships »in Indiue nud that tb(»r services are procurable) in caacH of ynx or omeigenc)^, aa 
treU in the Persian Gulf hr olaewbere, and that they have always boeO) in trulb, pre- 
ponderatiog ami in naval waifore in that quarter. 

18. If tbe Honourable Comity’s Government maintmna a force sufficient to see that 

its treaties are observed (and for this the licst security is that commanding impression of ita 
power whicli now undonbterDy prev^s, in consequence of the convincing proofs which the 
piratical powers in the Gulf have exjietienoed of its ability to chiustise thdr oftenoes)) in that 
cose we thbik that all is loalntfUDed which cun reasonably be contended for on the plea of 
pdlitioal tiencssity: but if any bnrnder prindple is adopted in deciding on the extent 
of nai^ force which is rcquiroii; if a syst^ of jiolioy is pursued, for instance, which binds 
up our re«^ponsibili^ in alt the petty ^lities of the Arab tribes bordering on the Persian 
Gulf; or if we undertake to provide for the complete pfoteefaon of every one visiring that 
sea, and to call to accoimt every depredator against others as well os against ourselves,' 
then even the large number of shiM pro|H)sed by the Honourable Court to be maintained 
may prove insufficient, for the sumdency must of course depend on the nature of tbe 
objects to which the services of tlie maritiiue force ar(> to bo directed. The essential object 
of inspiring tbe pirate states with a Kilutmy awe of our ])Ower has. aii above intimated, been 
attained by 0 {>erations in wludi the force ordinarily employed in tbe Gulf could only b(’ 
expected to take an incousiderabio share; and the necessity of undertaking repeal'd 
expeditions those states at a very heavy cliaige to the Bombay Government, wtun 

not, we may observe, obviated by the exiatence of an expensive marine. The whole tenor 
of Mr. BruceV lettiT ntfbrds evidence of the existence in the Cinlf of that impression of uur 
power to which we have alluded; and the circumstances, recently reported to the Supreme 
Government, which attended the capture of u vessel belonging to Morbut, and the 
restitution of the captured property on the demand of the resident at Bushire, show that 
this impression craitinues ns much os e^'or to prevail. But ns the prevalence of llmt impres¬ 
sion is not to be attributed to the .strength of onr local iiinriiic force, and as it must operate 
to diminish the risk of our lieing obliged tfi liavc recourse to measures of coercion, it would 
surely be very unreasonable to regard its existence as a ground for maintaining the Indian 
navy on an extensive m^Ic. 

19. As the extent and value of the trade between India and the Persian Gulf are of 
imiiorlaucc in considering the present question, we in.'tcrt a Statement thereof, from the 
year 1821-22 to 1827-28: 


YISAK 

BENUAL. 

MADRAH. 

BOMBAY. 

liu}K>rt& 

Expurtn. 

* 

Importi. 

Kxporu. 

Imporli. 

Expvrtii. 

1821-22 

36,26,178 

47.40,902 

92,862 

20,90,821 

33,86,197 

33,59,384 

1822-23 

38,54,718 

34,64,404 

2,24.240 

85,040 

.36,79,169 

30,91,782 

1823-24 

24,18,321 

34,15,597 

1,98,144 

54,156 

39,44,529 

41,59,486 

1824-25 

18,19,883 

27,13,344 

26,643 

83,416 

.35,31,303 

37,15,900 

1825-26 

22,53,338 

31,47,972 

66,326 

3,67,802 

31,78,411 

4.3,43,780 

1820-27 

11,56,276 

21,27,048 

21,86,501 

8,361 

17,960 

1,07,009 

34,22,128 

41,91,831 

1827-28 

22,54,434 

4,25,958 

32,05,662 

33,66,175 


20. From the above Statement, it will be observed that the avenge value of the trade 
between Calcutta and the IVnuan Gulf amounts annually to 55,96,845; between the 
ports under the Govemmeiit. of Fort St George and those in the Gulf of Pei*BU, to 
w. 549,819; and between Bombay and the Gulf to it». 72,24,971. The amount of 
customs levied on tlie trade, in question is small, owing to the exemption from duty which 
is allowed to the most valuable articles of import, such as treasure, jewels, and horses. 
The import and export duly at Calcutta, on an average of the above seven years, was 
its. 1,05,795; at Madras JRg. 46,610, and at Bombay iZr. 39,777. The sul^omed 
Statement sliowe what portion of this trade is carried on in Bnglish and what in Amb 
ships i 
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tSABa 

BNOU8H. 

AEAB 1 

'amum. 

ABAB, 

4 

rl821-82 

1822-23 

Btup. 

n , 
10 

Tom. 

4,466 

4.071 

Ship., 

16 

11 

Tons. * 
7,770 
4,800 

Hhip. 

15 

10 

Tow 

8,748 

4,261 

T| 

10 

Ton. 

7,461 

4,177 


1823-24 

12 

4,617 

10 

4,331 

6 

1,883 

. 9 

4,385 

§■ 

1824-28 

3 

956 

10 

4,378 

4 

1,752 

7 

3,455 


182S-26 

2 

505 

11 

4,954 

7 

2,938 

10 

3,641 

n 

1826-27 

.3 

902 

If 

4,547 

17 

6,525 

8 

3,273 


[1827-28 

9 

3,604 

15 

6,256 

9 

3,958 

14 

8,259 


ri 821-22 

6 

2,139 

2 

950 

2 

1,112 



cd 

1822-23 

10 

3,612 

3 

1,525 

_ 


' 



1823-24 

7 

2,5.30 

3 

895 

8 

1,028 

15 

2,253 

9$ J 

1824-28 

4 

1,581 

. 

- - - 

1 

305 

28 

3,677 

% 

1825-26 

1 

125 

4 

1,350 

8 

1 490 

25 

3,868 


1826-27 

.. 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

[1827-28 

- • 

- - - 

4 

780 

1 

150 _ 

- 

- 


rl821-22 

24 

8,964 

4 

1,724 

12 

4,627 

4 

2,239 


1822-23 

14 

7,665 

4 

1.794 

9 

3,695 

S 

1,712 

■<1 

1823-24 

13 

5,086 

6 

3,605 

3 

958 

6 

3,288 

0^ J 

1824-25 

4 

1,239 

6 

3,131 


- - - 

5 

1,809 


1825-26 

.3 

1 , 28.3 

6 

2,573 

3 

1,630 

6 

2,083 


1826-27 

7 

3,092 

3 

992 

n 

1,757 

3 

2,590 


1827-28 

14 

5,697 

i 

3 

781 

4 

1,688 

: 1 

251 

1 
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21. In a despateli of tho 29tli Anjpiat 1821, the Government of Bombay va» informed 
by the ITonoiimble Court tlmt it viis Ic.ft to itn dlHcretiun to niaintaiu the marine on a, scale 
euiU'd to the wnntH of the public service, and nut to incur an imneceasary expense during 
a period of «xcner>il ; and in accordance with thi% view* wo think that in a time of 
peace likt* the present, the Indian navy may at all (‘venta hv put on a peace establiriiment, 
cjonsistently with the security of British intercuts and Uie ]>re«^rvation of existing tmkiies; 
and wc accordingly I'eoommend iliat the number and class of ships of war in conuni(»ion be 
reduced to the following scale, vis.:— 

Two vessels of 18 guns for the Gulf <d* l*crsaa. 

One vessel of 10 guns, upder repair, or for duty at Bombay. 

One steamer for general duty at Bombay. 

22. In the event of one of the 16-gnn vessels requiring any considerable repair, we pre¬ 
sume that another vessel of tlie same, class can he put into commission in her place, or that 
the vessel of 1 u guns may furuUh the relief unril the repairs are made, supposing the relief 
cannot conveniently be postponed. 

23. In the above sc^ale we have not provided for the >vants of Bengal and ISndras, because 
we understand that there is no immediate occasion for vessels q£ war at those prc^cnaes; 
but should tile want occur, it can be supplied by putting into coiumi^ion one or more the 


auchtor’s book at 25,912 per annum, or ai 7t«. 21,312 beyond the charge incurred, after 
deducting offie(‘rs and stores, for the surveying veaMck employed by the marine surveyeflr- 
general of Bengal*; whereas the differenCie between tbe two vessels la only 50 tons, the 
former being 250, and the latter 200 tons. We therefore recommend that the ccHUplement 
of the Benmres be reduced to what is absolutely necessary for the object of her bring 
afloat, uid that she be Irid up as soon as that object is aeotimplished. A similar system of 
exorbitant expenditure is observable in the estabiisiuneni maintained at Bombay for the 
pilot brig Palinunia Tliis vessel in ptdnt of tonnage corresponds prerisely with a Bengal 

pilot 


One-fourtli on account m difference of tonnage 
And one-third cm tcconnt of higher wages at Bemibay 


Total 


(US,') ■ 


ff 2 


PS -- 

4,600 

- 

1,150 


6,750 

• 

1,917 

- 

7,667 
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, ^ pilot vesBd, and, oxdusive of ofBcew, purser, captain’s derk, and stores, Is entered in the 

III, anditor'e book at Ra 10,988 per annum, whereas tiic latter description of vessels, exclnsivo 
of jAlots and stores, is entered at Bs. 4,600, showing an excess in the fonner of B». 6,386*. 
^loatta Cifii This comfarison, too, holds equally ^>od whether wc consider the Polinurus to be employed 
«B a pilot (which she properiy la), or hs a surveying vessel (which she is understood 
mnae. ^ occasionally); for the same olnss of ship, and the same complement of men, are now 

used in Bengal for both purpi^es. As a pilot brig for the Bombay harbour (where there 
is an mnple supply of excellent pilot bdhts) die is understood to be totally unnecessary, 
except in the monsoon. We recommend, therefore, that this vessel (the Pdimirus) be 
annually Imd up from 15th October to 15th ^ay, and that when in commission for the 
remaining five months she have only such a complement of officers and crew as is consistent 
with the nature of her duties. The employment of one vessel for surveying at Bombay is, 
we think, quite sufficient, especially in reference to the questian of expense. 

25. The vessel (Nautilus) which is stationed at Surat for the senior naval officer, we pro¬ 
pose should be lud up; for as that officer resides altogether on shore, the expense of a 
vessel for him seems very super6uous,and we find the same opinion expressed in aHinutef 
by Mr. Warden, late member of Council at Bombay: moreover, wc are not satisfied that 
any neocMity exists for having a naval officer at all at Surat, but we shall reserve our 
remarks on this pointfor a subsequent port of this Report. In our Schedule we have taken 
credit for the sum of Mt. 45,.3] 6,} the amount of reduction which wc ealculate will arise by 
adopting the su^estions contained in this and the preceding paragroph. 

26. In order to cxhilnt to your Lordship in Council, at one view, the number and descrip¬ 
tion of slups maintmned at Bombay, exclusive of pattnmars and inferior craft, in the presiMit 
and two pm^eding years, wc insert the following List, wbioli likewise embraces the seole 
of ships of eveiy description, with the above exception, which ore contemplated in this 
Report to be continued m commission: 

1. Klphinstone 


Comparative Statement of the Expense of the Crows of a Bengal Pilot Brig, and of 
Uio Pahnurus. 


l*iu>T Brig. 


1 Native Carpenter - 

20 


.. 

1 Carpenter’s Mato • - 

15 

- 

- 

1 ^rang - - • 

l.'i 

- 

- 

1 Tindol - - - 

12 

— 

- 

2 Steersmen 

20 

.. 

- 

1 Cook for the £uro{K<aitB - 

8 

- 

- 

1 ditto for the Natives 

4 

- 

.. 

1 CussBub . - - 

8 


- 

1 Topas . « - 

7 

- 


1 Pilot’s Servant 

7 



4 Lascars (able) 

112 

- 


8 ditto (ordinary) 

40 

- 

- 

1 Sail-maker 

Ihe charge for provisions v 

10 

— 

- 

averaged during iho year > 

1828 - - -J 

105 

6 

-i 

Total per Mensem 

383 

6 

■h 

Or per Annum 

4,600 

8 

0 


Biug Paukurvs. 

I Gunner - « - 

1 Carpenter - . , 

4 (^unrter-mnsfers, or Sm*- \ 
vonies, at 25 rupees each / 

1 Nalivti Steward 
I Sprang - - - 

1 First 'i'indai , - 
1 Second ditto 

30 Lohrars, ut 8 rupees cac*h - 
1 Cook 

J ditto for (he Ctmuiinnder 

1 ditto fur tlu> Mates 

2 XojHisseH, at 6 rupc(*s each 
1 Commander’s Servant 
] Chief AlatoV - ditto 
1 Si’cend ditto - ditto 
1 Gnuner’s ditto 
1 Steward’s ditto 
4 Marine Boys fpr training ) 

at 12 rupees each -J 
Provision allowance 

1-^ — 1 

Total per Mensem - j 915 2 98 

Or per Annum - - 10,988 8 76 


40- 

40 - - 
IOO - - 

20 - - 
30 - - 
18 - - 
15 - - 
240 - - 
H - - 
J0 - - 
9 - - 
12 - - 
12 - - 
10 - - 
8 - - 
7 - - 
6 - - 

48 - - 
282 2 98 


t 9th duly 1827. 

} Bcuaros: 

I’rascnt chaige 
Proposed ditto 

Difibrenct) 

Polinurus: 

Present chaige » 

Proposed di^ fbr five months 
Difference 

Brig Nautilus 


Si. 


- - 


7,667 - 

18,243 - - 

10,986 > - 

a,916 10 8 



9,071 3 4 

* 

18,000 - - 

- 

43,316 3 4 


Total 
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1828. 


No. 

Qimi. 

1. Elphinstone 

18 

2. Amlicrst - 

18 

3. Chive - * 

18 

4. Coote - - 

18 

5. Xernate - 

12 

6. Nautilus - 

10 

7. Antelope • 

10 

8. Thetis - - 

10 

9. Benares (survey- 
ii^ shi^) 


10. Pulmarnii (pilot 
brig.) 


11. Tacbt Hygfcia. 


In Ordinary: 

12. Aurora (recuiviug 
vcestil.) 


1829. 

Kn 

Ouni. 

1. Elpluuatune 

18 

2. Amherst - 

18 

3. CUve - - 

IS 

4. Coote - - 

18 

5. Temttto - 

12 

6. Nautilus - 

10 

7. Antelope - 

10 

8. Euphrates- 

10 

9. Benares (survey- 

ing sbqi.) 



10. PoiinuruB (pilot 
brig.) 


11. Fly fucbooncr at¬ 

tached to the 
Honklentat Bu- 
eyKiro.) 

12. TeUca 

13. Enterprise 

(Hteamer.) 

In Ordinaiy: 

14. Aunira (receiving 

veiiwjl.) 

15. Thetia. 


1830. 


Ko. Ouu. 

1. Elphinstone 16 

2. Ambfavt - 16 

3. dive - - 18 

4. Coote - - 18 

5. Xernate - 12 

6. NaudluH - 10 

7. Euphrates • 10 

8. Tigrifl - - 10 

9. Benares (survey¬ 

ing ship.) 

10. Palinurua (pilot 

brig.) 

11. Fly (schooner at- 

tacked to Resi¬ 
dent, Bushirc.) 

12. Tulioa (attached 

to Governor.) 

13. Entcr])rize, \ 

14. Hugli Lin^y, J 

(steiuners.) 

In Ordinary: 

15. Aurora (receiving 

vessel.) 

16. Thc^ 

17. Hastings (frigate.) 


No. Ottfis. 

1. Clive - - 18 

2. Coote - - 18 

3. Xigris - - 10 

4. Hugh Lindsay 

(steamer.) 

5. Benares (surve^y- 

ing ship.) 

6. Palmurus (pilot 

brig.) 

7 Fly schooner (for 
packet service 
m the Gulf.) 

8. Telica. 

9. Enterprize (steam 

packet.) 


III. 

(23.) XiCtter irom 
Committee on 
Indian Navy { 

14 Juno 1830. 


27. Your TiOnlship in Council will observe, that wc have inditded one sleumcr Iti the 
fon'goiug plan .*m a veaHcl of aar, which apjfcars to ns to be sufficient for all ordiuar}'duty 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay, and die other ns a |mcket. I'hc cmployinont of the 
latter for the <»>nvcyiuice of passengers and letters to the lied Sea, which may bo considered 
a siieculntion not necessaiy for the Government to continue if private individuals enter into 
it, or if it be attended with heavy pecuniary loss, is an undert^ing belonging, we think, to 
the Post-othcti dcjiartmcnt, to which the charge of the second steamer should lie debited. 

28. "We shall now proceed to consider the establishment of officers in the Indbm uavy: 
the number destined to servo afloat, by the Honourable Court's despatches of th<? 31st 
October 1827«Hnd Slst Demmtbcr 1829, allowing for furlough and (ddmess, was five ca|>- 
tains, 12 commanders, 46 lieutenants, 60 midshipmen. 

The number serving afioat in 1828 was, four captains, ei^t commanders, 23 lieutenants, 
34 nudshipuien. 

And the whole numlier of officers, afloat and on shore, on furlough or on sick certificate, 
at the latter period, was, eight eaptdiw, 10 commuidera, 48 Ileuten^ts, 48 midshipmen. 

29. It is material to point out to your Jjordsliip in Council, that although by the oitler 
of the Honourable Court officers hoiuing situations on shore are desired to relinquish them 
and return to the projier duties of their profession, or to resign the marine altogether, yet 
the establishment of officers fixed hy tlic Honourable Court for service afioat only, is nearly* 
llic same ns that which hod previously executed all duties afloat and ashora, the reduction 
being three captains and two lieutenants, and the addition two commanders and 12 mid¬ 
shipmen; besidei*, ft is to be observed, that the appointments of pursers, of masters, and of 
captains'clerks, have been introduced since 1823-24, and that an establishment of pilots 
and volunteers for piloting ships in and out of the harbour of Bombay, which duty liad 
been and continues to be performed by the petty and warrant officers of the marine, was 
directed by the Court to m added to the master attendant’s department 

30. The number of officers required afloat for tho Indian navy, manif^tly depends on 
the number of slups deemed neocss^ for the public service; hut the pay of tho officers 
forms a comparatively small item in the expense of a ship at sea, the object of economy 
would be much bettor attained by continuing to them their pay and emoluments on shore 
until tbmr services are wanted afloat, rather than by keeping ships in commission unno- 

(443.) ff 3 cessarily. 
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juwariljr, widbttheTieirofaffindingemiJovment reference, iJierefbre, to the ninnbw 
of ships rf war, and vessels of every kind , exolusive of pattamars and other small craft 
which ar% commanded by natives, ue following nnmber of officers will, in Otti (pinion, 
suffice for service afloat, including casualties, furloughs, &o.: three captains, three com¬ 
manders, 19 lientenaats, 28 niidsliipmcn: and as at ^ commencement of the present year 
(1830) the actual strength of the Indian navy was, nine captmns, nine commanders, 46 
lieutenants, 67 midshipmen, it will be evident to your LonMip in CounoQ that there is 
more than an ample snjiply of officers for every descriptioa of regular or misoellaneons 
service that can now be required of them, whether afloat or on shoret- 

31. In respect to the julot establishment ordered to be introduced at Bmnbay, the Marine 
Board at the Pi’esidenojr, in a Beport to the Government, dated the 14ffi Juice 1828, 
observed, that the existing establismnent fbr piloting vessels in and out of the harbour had 
hecu found fully sufficient to meet every exigency, and the Govermnmit consequentlv cm- 
tiiiucd the pilot^ in the hands of the warrant and petty officers of the marine; W as 
volunteers for the pilot service had been sent out by the Court in pursuance of ihe intention 
exjirosscd in tbeir despatoh, these gentlemen have been incorporated with the midshipmen, 
whosi' nnmber at the beginning of the present year amounted to 67. Wo wonid therefore 
beg to recommend that no more midshipmen be sent octt unfa] the Government finds occasion 
to apply for them. 

.32. number of pursers at the eonunencement of the present year was 13, and we 
observe that they are attached to vessels of the smallest class, and steamers; as these 
appointments are recent we recommend tbeir discontinuance, for the Indian navy has done 
vithout them for upwards of half a century; and although, as observed by the Honourable 


oDoll ships. 

8sS. Tuo number of captains’ dorks at the beginning of tlie present year was 14; and os 
the Honourable Court lias limited these appointments to vt^els commanded by full cap> 
tains, we propose to reduce the number to three, corresponding with that of the <‘aptains 
in onr list. Tim offices described in tins and the preceding |mragniph arc c-ouferred on 
individuals who arc not induded on the strong of the Indian navy. The master arc 
selected from the smor midshipmen; but as the Indian navy has hitherto done without 
tliose appointmentSs we recommend their aboUiion. 

fl4. Tim cxjiensc on account of pattaiuar and advice lioats has coneidcmbly inorcasod. wo 
observfs sin(*(‘ the year 1823t; but as the establishmeut formerly kept up ought to lie found 
ampie fbr pi-esent }Hir|>oecs, we beg to recommend that lh<' existing cs(ablishracnt‘bc 
duced to the fonuer standard, whereby a reduction of expense will be effected to the 
amount of Rb. 8,472; and, adverting to the cximnse attending the numerous small ciiift 
em[)loyod about the Iiarbour of Bomliay, and to sundry petty cstablisluncnts connected 
therewith, into the details of which we conld not advontt^^usly enter, we should hope 
that the Government will be enabled to effect a conriderablc reduction in this respect. 

35. The 






i 




1 

1 

* VESSELS. 



1 

i 




1 

a 

s 

» 

2 vessels of 18 guns • ... 


2 

6 

10 

1 vessel of 10 guns .... 

. 

1 

2 

4 

1 steamer of 8 guns .... 

. 

1 

1 

2 

1 surveying ship .... 

. 

1 

2 

4 

1 pilot brig . . - - - 

. 

- 

1 

2 

1 schooner, Toliok .... 

- 


I 

« 

] steamer jMckel .... 

. 

.. 

1 

1 

Assistant to tho Superintendent (*) 

" 

- 

1 




5 

IS 

23 

Add for Conti{igencies - • 

• 

1 

4 

8 

Total - - 

. 

« 

19 

28 


(•) jVblr.<~-Thi« appointment being classed among the situations to be filled by officers on the 
strength of the Harine, is included in tho above list. * 
f The duties of master-attendimt at Calcutta, and Bombay marine snrreyor-^oneral in Bengal, 
and assistant sdaster^attendant at Bombay, are those principally embraced in ^ class of duties 
h«!re indicated. 


^ 1823-24 . B$, 14,887 

1828-29 .. 17,889 


8,472 


- Rb, 
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35. The obBorvatianB which we have" thus fer aubmitted to your Xiordalaip in Council j -- 

a^ly to that portion of the eetablisbment which is to seire afloat; but before we piooeed to III. 
oi^ our lemarb on those establisbments in the Marine department which exist on shore, 

we beg leaTei with great respect, to advert to ^ orders or the Honourable Court which (23.) Letter from 
are oontainod in the 11th paragraph of their despatch of the 31«t October 1820: «In con- 
sideriug the establishment of officers for the marine, our attention,** it is stated, “bati been jS 

dircouia to riie large number who are employed in stations on shore} and being of opinion 
that the practice is vety ob^tionahle, we desire that all officers now so employed be 
called up(m either to relinquish their offices, and return to the proper duties of their pro¬ 
fession, or to rerign tlie marine altogether.” 

36. Now we would here respectmlly observe, that the services of every officer employed 
on shore are undoubtedly at the ffispo^ of Government when required, whether for sea or 
land; and if tius proposition demanded any precise proof, we would appeal to the case of 
Commodore Sr John Hayes, who, whilst holding the office of master attendant in Colcntta, 
was actively employed afloat in the .lava expedition, and during ffie late Burmese war; mid 
another instance of a similar nature occurred in tho case of the late Captain Barnes, who, 
although a member of the Marino Board at Bombay, took the commaud of the Hastings 
frigate, and joined the squadron employed in the last^mentioued war. It is well known also 
to your lioraship in Council that most of tlic naval rituations on shore, whether m Kogland 
or in the colonics, are hold by officers on the full or half pay of His Majesty’s navy, 
without their boing required to resign their profession. 

37. To apply these remarks to our present purpose, we should say, that iu> the number 
of officoi's actually on the strength of the Indian navy, as well as the number din^ted to 
constitute its permanent strength afloat, is greater than is now wanted for tJic ships to be 
continued in commission, die most cuonomical mrongement would bo to employ tho surplus 
as much as possible on shore, until Uicir services afloat are required; because officers willing 
to serve afloat must be fioid, whether or not their services arc wanted thei'c, whilst the 
persons holding marine appointments on riiore may be altogether a new class of individuals 
whom the Government is under no previous obligation to employ or to |)ay. It is true that 
nmriiDC officers in the first insianec wiU hold these appointments on shore, but they aiv. to 
be struck off the strengtli of the Indian navy 5 others, howoviv, will then be added to keen 
up the standard number of officers required iffioat by the Couit’s order; and this standard 
being nairly as high os it was when both land and sea duty was performed by officers on 
the regular strength of tho marine, and infloitely higher than is now wanted fur service 
afloat only, tlie result must be a jialpable augmentation oi‘ expense. 

38. It is not within the rmigc of our duty, perh^is, to o^ to your Lordship in Council 
any rciiuirks on the apjiarent hardship and fit^uent ixaf)a«(tdbility of an officer’s remaining 
continually at sea until he lias actjuiml a competency with which to return to his native 
land; but wo may lie ixinmtted to suggest tbc advauiuge which Government would derive 
by having officers on shore whose services, when required at sea, may be avmlable; and if 
the advantiige is adnutted, we think it follows tliat no division of the land and pea service 
ought to have beeji inside. Ah it is, the Govomment will in a few ycai's be fariiished with 
marine functionaries uiicmmcoted with the Indian navy, and superodded to its already 
KU{)crfluous strength: beeidcs, a system by which the officers of the Indian navy arc cut off 
from all Appointments on tihore whicli concern their profosrion, must serve to create un¬ 
pleasant feelings i and on the whole it appears politic us well os economical to coutcr miirine 
a))|M)intmcuts on shore, especialiy those of the highest gride at the several rresidencies, on 
officers of the Indian navy in preference to others. Tho rule, tlioreforu, by which an officer 
on stiorc is required to relinquish for ever the active duties of his profession afloat, sliould, 
wo decidedly think, be annulled. 

39. We shall now |)roceed with the marine establishmonts ashore under the Government 
of Binubay. 

40. Upon the office of superintendaut of the Indian navy we have to suggest that it Superintendant 
should be conferred, when vacant, upon an officer belonging to that service, and that the 

salary be then reduced to rupees 30,00() per annum. As the Marine Board lias been 
directed to be abolished, we do not propose any reducriou in the siipcrintcndaiit’s native 
estabHsbment; but wo consider it amply suffimmit for every duty wbioh can be required of 
it, providod tl^ Indian navy is put on a peace establishment As the secretary attached 
to the Bniierintendant was sanctioned for a temporary pur |)060 only, we take it ffir granted 
that his services will be dispensed with us early as praericable. 

41. The Marine Board having been direct^ by the Honourable Court to be abolished, Iklarmc Boanl. 
we have taken credit in our schedule for the cost of that office, indiuding the marine ao- 

oottotont and hie eslnbliiffiment The business of morixie accountant can easily be done, we 
think, bv the aocountant^eneral at Bombay, without any increase of estaliliehmont. 

42. \^e also propose to aboUsh the office of Marine Auditor, and to transfer the doty to Harm« Auditor, 
the civil amlitor. In Bengal the business of marine accountant and audit is thus distri¬ 
buted, and tho same system is no doubt pruoti^blo at Bombay, especially since the division 

of the accountant-geneml’s and oivil aumtor's departments h^ taken place, and under the 
diminu^on of accounts which will foflow the adoption of the phms su^cstod in tliis report. 

43. The salaiy of the Master Attendant we recommend to be reduced, on a vacancy to Master Attendant, 
that already proposed for Bengal and Madras, beiim altogether mpees 15,000 per annum. 

44. We see no ooeaedon for the separate ol^ of Marine Storekeeper, but are of opinion Marine Store- 

(445.) f f 4 that keeper. 
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that the priiKuple proposed to be followed in Ben^ may be adopted witli advantage at 
Bomlmy. 

45. In the first place, it would be desirable psrbA|)3 timt an examination should be insti* 
luted into the contents of the storekeeper's godowus, that all stores of which there is no 
immediate prospect of being brought into use should bo disposed of ^ and if it is deemed 
dcidrablo that any particular description of stores should be snpnlietl for the use of Govem- 
meut frcKU England, the superintendant should be requit^ to mmuh an annual indent^ to 
be submitted to the Govemment, and no stores should of course be sent from England but 
in compliance with sneh indents. 

46. With respect to stores procured in the country, petty articles, like the ^fiing 
conUngencies of o^er offices, will best, we think, be proviaed by allowing a moderate sum 
inontUy for each vessel to the officer commanding her; other stores and provlsiuns should 
be purchased as for the army by the commissariat, and issned on indent from the captain of 
the vessel, countersigned by the supermteudAnt Such stores, and in such quantities, as are 
likely fo be roqulrtm on emergenmea, should be put in oliorge of the master attendant 
A small godown within or immediately adjoining the dock-yard, in which anchors and other 
bulky articles may be kept under charge of the master attendant, would suffice for th^ 
reception; the remainder should continue in charge of the commissariat department 
riiquired, it being of course a principle to accumulate none that can readily be pruonred in 
the marlmt 

47. With respect to the issue of pn)v!sions, it npjiears to us that an order and indent, 
signed by the sn^ierintendant, shoulu be sufficient authority to the extent of the established 
allowance for each individual: and of other stores tliat officA)r should similarly be authorized 
to grant a suptdy to an extent equal to the ordinary (»}nusmnUon. In all cams of extraor¬ 
dinary demona the previous sanction of Government should be obtained, and the Govern- 
nient furnished by tne suporintcndaut with a concise <|uarterly statement of incidents made 
by his authority under the prescribed limitation. 

48. The Marine Pay-offico is under the general paymaster, and os tliere is one assistant 
attiioh^d to him we see no occasion for another in th(i separate department of marine. Wo 
have already. In our report of 27th April 1829, reooimuciided the removal of the Marine 
Pay-office into the office of the general paymaster. 

49. In the schedule of reduction we have hidudcd the offices of Boat-master and Captain 
of Mazagou Dock, os wc do not anticipate any injury to the public service by tbeir aboli¬ 
tion. In their despatch of the Slst December 1829, tlie Honourable Court obsiTved to the 
(lovomment of Bombay, *'in a vacancy of either of the offices of boat-master and captain 
of Mozagon Dock, you will take into your cousideratlon the question suggested by Mr. 
Goodwin*, whether thosi* offices might not be abolislicd without injury to the public service 
and with regard to the future conduct of the duties annexed to these offi(tcs,-those of tlio 
lumt-mastor might be transferred to the muster attendant, and the care of the timber in the 
Mazaguii Dock bo also transferred to Mm, or one of his assistants. 

50. The duties of the Senior officer at Surat, aa dcscriUHl by the late supc^rintendaiit of 
the Indian navy, consist chlcfiy “ in the arrangement of the :iriued vessels, assigning and 
dc^patciiing them to the different cruizing statious along the line from the (itilf of Cutcb to 
Btipsiuii (opposite to the island of Salsette), for the protection of the Irndo, and to iiffonl 
convoy to tne vessels bvdou with cotton stores, or troojis, pritceediiig either north or south; 
also in sniN^rintcndlng the river (taptee) e8tabli!«htnents.'’ We cannot sup{)ose that 
convoy between Surat and Bombay is now often ueccssary; and even if the n<HM:sKity be 
admitted, still the superintendant, as it appears to us, can execute all the duties assigued to 
the offieer at Surat: ns to the river establishments, it may probably be dispensed with alto- 
gutlie.r, or if necessary bo placed under a subordinati; odicer of the revenue or custom de- 
]iartment at that port. Tne appointment of Agent for procuring Lascars was introduced in 
1K28: but if the naval establishuient u6oat is rcdu(sed to the scnlu which we have pro(KMed, 
Ihi^ro will no doubt be plenty of Lascars procurable, without employing a special agent for 
this pui 7 )ose,and we therefore recommend the abolition of the upiwmtment of senior officer 
at Simit and irf tq^ent for Lascars. 

51. The services of the naval officer at the lighthouse seem to us to Im quite 8U])er- 
fiuons. The present salary (exclusive of the naval pay) is nq>ccK 90 per mensem; and we 
beg to reconimeod that a saluy of rupees 100 be given for the duty to an individual not on 
the strength of the Indian navy, and belonging to a class of life more suitable to the ocou- 
{tation and equally competent to the discharge of the duty. 

52. We would surest for the .consideration of your Lordship in (fouucil whether the 
separate appobtinent of Agent for procuring Timber in Malabar and Canara might not lie 
dispensed with: we observe that timber to a large extent is purchased by tender from indi¬ 
viduals at Bombay. The cost of timber so purcliaaed on account of the Honourable Upm- 
(lany's Marine, from Ist January 1827 to riie 30th November 1828, appears from a state¬ 
ment before us, furnished by the secretary to tlie Marine Board at Bombay, to have 
amounted to rupees 3,04,880, giving an average of 13,255 rupees {ler mensem; and from 
the statement below* it appears that the average aggregate expense of* the whole of 

• the 


1823-26, 1,04,489* 1826-27,2,67,562* 1827-28,2,94,083* 1828-29,2,96,947. 
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the timber procured for the marine for a period of four yeare ending in 1828>2S, was rupees . . ■■ 

2,40,745 per asttum, or rupees 20,062 per mensem; so that the quantity oi' riniber par> IIL 

ohas^ on tender is min^ grei^r than wnat is procured by the Agent in JCnlabar and Canara. — 

refoain, however, from offering any precise recomuiendation for the abolition of this (28.) letter from 
appomtment, as circumstances with which we arc unacquainted may exist to render the Cos^^ oa 
measure inexpedien t. u t*** i 

63, Having thus concluded our remarka oti all the marine establishments afloat and 
ashore on which we have at present any recoiiunendation to submit, we request the norice 
of your Lordship in Council to the annexed statement of the flnsneud result of riie foregoing 
airangomcnts, exhibiting a reduction of expenditure ri> the manual amount of ru{K^ 

6,91,131. Now the ormmuy charges of 182B-29, compai'ed udih those of 1023-24, exhibit 
an excess of ru|)ees 3,11,968; and the steamers form a now item not included in either 
statements, the ohaige on account oi‘ wlu(^ nmv be estimated at rupees 1,60,000; making 
an aggregate increase of rupees 4,61,968. The extraordinary charges of 1828-29 exceed 
those of 1823-24 in the sum of rupees 3,60,964. But of tliis we are not iimncdirtely able 
to direover what jiortiou l^ilongs to retd charges of annual o<»nirronce, and what to advances 
that may be expected to be recovered, or to expenses altogether contingent, which no 
estimate can embrace. We have therefore written to Bombay for further information on 
foe subject In the moantime wo can only express our hope that in so far as the disburse¬ 
ments in question are properly choigcable to the Bomlxiy marine, it may be found prac- 
ricablo to e^ct a reduction proportioned to that which we liavesu^csted in the stren^ of 
the force to be maintained, and that on the whole tlic expenses of the department wul not 
ultimately exceed the standtwd of 1823-24, This, Iiowevur, is at best uncertain; and it is 
further to he be rcoollectcd, that although the arrangements we have suggested, if fully 
oArried into effect, would occasion arctrenohment in the oiriinary charges beyoud the excess 
of the yem‘ 1828-29, yet a large [lortion of the pro|XhM.'d reductions is prospective, and only 
practicable liy do^r<H*». 

64. In conclusion, it may not lie superfluous to remark that a considerable portion of the 
cxjwuso of tiie Indian navy is inouriHKl for purposes common to all the three presidenrica; 
ana this cireumstaucu, with othora, should be borne in mind in considering the deficit of 
Bombay. 1 low far it may bo expedient to make any alteration in the mode of bringing to 
account this and other cliarges of a general nature, w'C nniy hereafter have occasion to sub¬ 
mit to your Lordship in Council, when reporting on the general finances oFIndtiu 

^^’'e have, &o. &e. 

(signed) D. JliU. 

Iloli Maekeazic. 

John Bax. 


(24.)—EXTUAC-T IVoni Sir John MuholnCA General Minute of 30tb November 1830, 
on his Administration of the Bombay Goveriunont. 

I.MDJAN Navy. 

89. Tub orders of the Court of DireeWrs regarding the or^mizarion of the Indian navy, 
with the nouitnolion of a captain of the Koyal na^y os superintendent, have effected a vmy 
complete rcionn in this branch of the service, 'fhe measures which have been adopted, 
nud the sugc(.>s 8 which lias attended tliern, will be found in the several Minutes I have 
record^ on tho letter of tlic supermtcodaiit. Suffice it bon^ to olwicrve, tliat a greater and 
more bcneficisl (diangt^i was never made in a shorter yioriod. The vessels are in excellent 
sritte, their crows arc orderly, and the ufiioers of every clastt have beeu placed upon a footing 
oaiculAtcd to excite a high profesrional tone, and to elevate the character and respectability 
of the service. 

90. B^ularioos have been Inlroduood which have groitly improved the efficiency of the 
service; and wliere that has been promoted by grmiting a more adequate remuneration to 
those who have trust and resiH>usibility, the expense has been airily more than mot by the 
great saving made on the purchase of pri)vi8ions, the extnmditure of stores, imd other items, 
all of which have been jduecd under a clxeck and control irhicb, combioex! with that honour¬ 
able feeling which now jiervadcs the service, will prevent tho recurrence of any of those 
abuses that have l>een remedied. 

91. The Honourable the Court of Diret^ws, in their despatch of October Ut 1827, 
ordered that the establishment of the Indian navy should consist of one frigate of 30 guns, 
three sloops each of 24 guns, four rioops each of 16 guns, two brigs each of 10 guns, two 
steamers eaoli of five guns. It has been found practicable to fulfil the duriea of the ludion 
navy with less than this establishment, and it now consists of four sloops each of 18 guns, 
three vessels each of 10 guns, and (me steamer, 'this does not include the Hastiug!<, con¬ 
verted itito a hulk in tho Iwrbonr of Bombay, the Aurora, now a floating chnpeb the 
Palinuriis, pilot ve.<sel, now cin|)loyccl with the Benares on surrey, nor tho two old brigs 
Thetis and Nautilus, vrhich aro still in tlic public employ, though not officered or equipped 
like tliose in the regular line oi‘ the service; the former Imving the commodore’s flag at 
Surat, aud tho latter, which is not commanded by an officer of the Indian navy, being 
used to cury coal, and for such other purposes as oomir when a ship of war is not 
required., 

g g 
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*-■”■’ 92. Tie ,of the, IncUan mvyJave been gt^y eir^Uaii not only by MOTfly 

liL vowoIb and otbetSi In no way ooanccted with l^ie brftn^in particul^, but by bei^ nuxed 
up with thoflc of the dt^'^yard, imv*al stores, and the whole <»apply dT timber, for Bumbay* 
Calotrtia Oiidl Sep^ated from tbceo, however, iU cost will (by a statomout wbioh acoonijjanles this 

Haaniw Com* aptw very moderate for an ari»» of atrongth which it is so esscatial to maintain m eWenoy# 

and which, if the means that have Ixfcn ticii are BWpi>orU-d, will.provc (as I bayo el'«wh^ 
stated) u a local force, naeful in any fiihire service the Britiidi navy ^nay have tp, perform 
in Xn& , . • 

93, The Fumiwje CJommittee have suggesteti, and the Snpnsoe (jrpvennBcnt.have reccan- 
mended, on tlia 4 grounds of economy, tmd their view of the actual state of tho piratical tribe 
in the I^erslac Gidi*, the reduction of the Indian navy to two vessels eaish of 18 guns, one 
vessel of 10 guns, and one steamer. On the measures which were recommend^ by the 
Comontt<'e, coimectod v/lih this reduction, 1 shall make, at present, no remark; these 
embrace details wiuch can only be understood by a perusal of their letter to,tho Sujpreme 
Goverument, i^ercmcc to the data on which that U gromided, the letter of the superinten- 
* Minute 28 Octo- doui in answer to the communicatitm of their iihm, and my Minute noted in the mmgia*. 
her 1830. 94 . J have, on grounds that cannot, 1 think, be oontrovertid, questioned die whole of 

the data on which the Finance Coinnutteo have oi'rivcd at the conclumuu that trade would 
be etHciently protect^, and our interest not injured, by rdaxing our measwos to keep down 
piracy in tbe Vcmian Gulf. 

95. It is to me clear, that if attention to tnu* pledges of faith, as well us policy, are 
neglected, and wc cease to keep down that predatory spin! which we have sui^ressra but 
not yet destroyed, we shall impruvidently cost away all the finiits of years of war and 
expenditure; and that of cuBtoms and the interruption of connnm^e, combined with 
insuHs and ouli^es ution uur subjects, would soon coiiqKd us to have recourse to those 
expeditious which, without lulequatc heuciits, would citrly render the uieasure recommended 
hy the Committee one of inen'osed exi>cijsc« ineleud oi' u;\iiig. « 

96. Since writing the Miimtc lo which I have alluded, I liave conversed with some of 
tho most intelligent European ngents.on the trade with the Gulf of Persia, who inform me 
that a great ixirtion of the piece poods before scut in English vcskcIs ih>m Cnloutta, are now 
convey^ In smidl Arab anu Indinu craft frmn lloinK*i\, and being at cheaper freight the 
sale or such articles is increased, while tho primary object of Government is answered in 
gradually rctluc/mg predatory tribes hy giving to men und vC'<s(‘ls formerly mpicyod in 
piracy, honest and profitable occupation. 

97. This fact, which is satisihctoiy ok sliowlng a cause for the iiuu'cuAing sole of British 
muniifacfitro, und ns tending to change the linhits of lawlcs-4 iricii, ib confessedly contrary to 
the inleresU of the owners of British ships formerly (K*cupied in this trade. According to 
the; iwideuce of Mr. Bruce (now a roercliaut at Calcutta), these luid ibrtnerly all that freight 
which he states is now earned by Arabs. Though this change must be to the advantage 
of our manuliictures, nud is an oliject in winch })micy and hunumity are ixnitcd, us it tends 
to reclaim a race of burburoiis men to order and ch'ilizati<m. it has. no doubt, in its com¬ 
mercial locate, been injurious to the inteix^st of the port of Calcutta, in the same ratio that 
it bos been beneficial to that of Bondiay and to the ^Vral) uicrcliants. 

98. On the projxisqtion of the Comnuttec to employ His Majesty’s 8hi{M of way in many 
of the services now allotted to the Indian navy, as staled in (he 10th |•amgraph of their 

t Vhk* Minute. I have ulrewly given my <»jMiiiouf, tliat beyond sejuliug or aiding cxiaiOitions, 

24tli Aug. 1830. 1*^^ cannot be carried into cxectillou without- nitcnvtioiib in tiie iiuvnl serviec of Great 

Britain and the Govermnent in India, which I lielieve are not likely to take place. It may 
be urged that this would be more than compensated by the superioVity of British vessels of 
war ; but it is my decided opinion tlmk for oil purposes except actual fighting liis Majesty's 
ships would be less efficient than those of the Indian navy: they would in fact be hazardous 
iusmiracnts to use for cither coucUiatiim or iuUinidation: perfeclly ignorant of tiie language, 
customs, and manners of those countries, tlieir ofiTfccrs and men would be ccuning in constant 
collision with tho most cherished feelings and prejudic.es of the rude inhabitants of the 
Arabian and Persian shores; and such causes, when combined with the irritability of temper 
nud susceptibility to insult of these people, would be constantly committing our Govern¬ 
ment, and compromising its (diaracter. >Vhon, in addition to these considerations, due weight 
is given to dm numifold evils and iue.onveniences likely to arise from divided audiority, 
cotistant changes, and ibc youth and inexperience of cxixrannnders, and above all, to iJm 
baneful and d^eterious effects of tbe climate of the Persian Gulf for many months of thee 
year tqion European oonstJtatIoiu,.it is impossible to come to any othcr'cancluslon tluin 
that the constant employment of Hie Majesty's ships would bo attended wi^ anything but 
« advantage to the public t-eryice. I have elsewhere stated my opiiiiun of the progress that 

may bo antiei{>ated in the Indian iwvy, supposing it maintained (as it ought to bo if main- 
toined at all) as a high and honourable sernce: its merits will early be i^cognix^ by HU 
Majesty’s navy as folly ns those of the Company’s army are by the King’s troops witii 
whom they serve; its .fCurope^ officers will have the advant^ of tlio continued pursuit of 
the duries of tbdir jirofessios, and 1 see no reason why tho native part of the crews should 
not in time be et^ual in cotuuge and discipline to our native troops on shore. 

99. On wu breaking out these vessels could bo soon nmimt^, as they liave been before 
on emergencies oo(*urring, with the whole or greater part of their crews European; and 
built ai»d fitted out a*, tbe vessels of the Indlin navy wouM bo, at a port who«) resources 
for ciiuipm^t of a naval foreo arc not etm)Rssed by any in the world, inere is no jort ground 
to assume future inferi(nrity. There has been, I admit, such inferiority, «wmg to causes 
that m longer operate, but which the ^lon recommonded by the Committee would reitore 
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m ^ force. I therefore truet that if st be adopted, tbe Minion of the eDperintendant will 
be acted iq»a, and that the service in its present state will be aboHshod, and one of anned 
packets be substituted. 

lob. I bare on several occasions stated the great importanoe of having an establishment Minute of 

of steam vewcle attached to the Indian navj, both for purposes of war and for keeping up 
the oommumcation with Kuropo. There is yet only one steamer in the service, the Hugh Indian Navy; 
Luidsay» There canyot V>e a finer vessel for the pi)r|>oso tor which she wm built, that of ^Kovemberiyso. 
an armed etoamor: she has two engines of 80-horse jiower each, and oan carry eight guus, 
with coals tor ax or seven days, goes very &st, and agaimst any sea. This v essei, though 
too expensive and too lai^ to t^e patikets to 8nez, has been used for thkt purpose, and 
p^ormed the voyage, at a ncason of toe year not tlie nn^t favourable, in 21 days steaming. 

9ie actually steamed, at as liigh a pressure os could be applied, the first st^e to Aden 
(1,640 miles) in 10 days aud 19 hours, and that with a contrary wind; she went when 
deeply laden with coal five and a half kuote, but increased her rate to foil nine knots when 
light 

101. It is tho opiuion of the suiterintendant of the Indiw navy, and has been trans¬ 
mitted os sttoh to the Honourable the Court of Directors, that a dass of small vessels like 


those employed in |)acket service from Milford Haven to Ireland, would be the beat to keep 
up the communiGauon with i3uro|ie by the Hed This is also, I observe, from his Minute 

on the sulgect, the 0 {niiioo of the Governor-general; and Captain Wilsuo, the Coinuuiodiu' of 
the llugh Lindsay, on whose jud^ent, fiH)m his full knowledge of the seas and ex]^)onence 
of navigation by steam, 1 would implidty rely, thinks tlmt a vessel of 270 tons, bmlt more 
with a view to the ca|>aoity of storing cotds thau very rapid stemming, would nudee Suez in 
two stages, taking in coals only at Mocha, when', if she did not draw more than 10 feet, she 
could l>e at all sensone in smooth water, and with security ugnliist every mod. This voyage 
would itKiuiro timt she should carry 19 days cosils, os it is a dhtonoe of 1,780 miles, aud 
lamuot be expected to be |M.nfoniied in less than 11 or 12 days. 

102. If this r|uautity of coal t'nnnot be carrhal, the first stage must be Maculla, and the 
second dudchih, as at. pri'sent. These are both cxoelJriir {KWts for shipping ooa1«, os a vessel 
can lie close to the shore; but having three* stages in'»tead of two would cause a delay of 
at least two days, and with two Captain IVilson eal'ulates that the voyl^^ from Bombay to 
Stu'z ciuinot bo perfomied to n certainty nndor 'J5 days. It appears to inc that if one 
of tliese vessels wa** kept at Mocha, and hod her furniice lighle^l as another hOvo in sight, 
tins voyage would In*, reduced to three weeks, and tuuf>Ie opjH*rtumty given to the steamer 
to put ill order (>r n>jMur any slight injury t(* tlio inacliinery, as well as to pnanirc supplies. 
With this estublishment of paekei.- the conniiiinicution might be kept up, by veswls sailing 
f'very five* or hix weeks finmi Bombay and from Suez, nine months of the year; in June, July 
and AugiiRt, a steumc’r would ea'^ily come fiftm the lied >Sea. hot could not return against the 
viuloucc of till' soiith-wost monsoon. There would lie a greater odiantugo in keeping 
ft small steamer at Mocha, from the |K>wcr the Indian Govenunent would inissess of sending 
on cmorgen<‘y a sailing ve.Niel or lioat during fi\(' moutlis of the year, which Imviug a fair 
wind would lie certain of tliat [masage in 15 or 18 deys. 

109. With tliis number of imckoU, and anotlier armed steamer, tarrying four or six 
guns, and not drawing more- than eight feet \vato^» Bombay wtuild be complete in this 
csac-ntial brandi of Jlavid estaldishmeut. Besides keejting a rapid coimnuninatiou with 
Europe by the Bt'd Sea, that by tho Berstan Gulf would be improved, and we should, 
beyond ordinary services and putting down piracy, be prepared to give efficient aid in 
every naval survico in India; nor is it being too s]>eculativc to suppose that eincigcncies 
iiiay arise cm which the ri'mly application of this pou'crful arm oi* our force on the Indus 
or the Euphrates might be of tiic most ossontial service to the general interests of the 


empire. 

104. To Hoenro all these objeetH, it is indisponHablc, in ray ftpinion, that in whatever way 
steamers are employed iii this <iam*tcr, they sliould be exclusively navigated by the Indian 
navy, for it is of much un^Kirtanue that a sciimtifii; kiiowhalgc of the engines and of their 
management should be generally difitiscd througboui this sorvii'c. Wc must not omit the 
op}Mictunity to form men uapaiilc of performing and diruntiug oil the dutio.’i which belong to 
such vessels. With the able aud intelligent ofH<*ers this ua^’y (*ftn boast, and the number of 
fine youths it contains, I cannot have n doubt but they wit! very early attain a proficiency 
in thU line of service that may prove, of much eons^ucnce to the general interest; and 
1 must fiirtlmr expect, that through the instructiou given to European and East Indian 
hoys at the mint and in tho steamers, wc sliali be early independent of ihcats engmeera now- 
sent fbom England at much expense, and who have proved themsclv^ in several cases so 
unworthy of tin* liberal treatment and confidence ]>)iutcd in them. 

105. Much rovUion and redne^n has taken place in (tifivrent branches of tho Indian 
navy; an investigation into some irregularities and alleged abuses by subonfinatecWHis and 
odiers, in the Jnaian naval stores, has led to Bic noudnation of a special cpmmittoe, wliich, 
from tho instructions ^ven, will no doubt make a rejmrt that will boocmie the ground of 
a thorough reform and saving of expenditure in n department the state of which hoe for 
numy years been a subject #f just complaint vrith the Court of Directors. 


(MS.) 
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(25.)—LETTES from the Oakntta Cml Finaiwo Comimttce to the Govornor-genewl 
. in Council at liatgal, dated 19th Juno 1830. 

My Lord, 

1. Ik examminjt the military disbursements of this presidency fot a scries of yearsj our 
attention was iiarticulsrly attracted to the amount charged under the head of military 
stores*, which your Lordshm in Coundl is aware are now included among the items of 
local expense, ficing credited per contra as a supply from London; and the cataaiatc for the 
year 1829-30 not indicating an abatement in the demand at all commensurata with the 
conolusion to be drawn from frie rqsuted state of the magazinoa, we oommunicated with the 
MiKtary Board and the Accountant-gsaoral, in order to ascertain the cause of so large a 
supply being required. We have the satisfiiction of reporting to your Lordship in Council, 
that muu the information which we have received, it appears that the denmnd for military 
stores from Europe during the next few years will be vciy inconsiderable. The lar^ sup¬ 
plies of stores which have of late years been reoeivtid were procured, it is stated, with the 
view of fumislnng a sufficient stock for the equipment of the army in time of war; and that 
stock Wmg now been obtained, the future demands on England will be restricted to mem 
ex{icnditure arising chiefly from wear and tear. We arc further intormod by the Military 
Board that no indents for military stores have been made on England for the hist two 
years. The Accountant-general has since reduced the estimated charge under this head 
to jB«. 7,16,.328 ; and he fiirthor explains, that though this sum may appear large, yet that 
it is warranted hy the circumstance of a variety of military stores rceeivM dnring the years 
1525-26, and 1826-27, not having yet been charged, the supposed vaJiio of which should, 
in his opinion, lie inclnded in the estimate of receipts and disburscmcnls, to meet the cost 
of these articles when the invoices are received. 

2. The supplies of military stores from Europe amounted on au average of the lost six 
years to Rt. 26,32,500, and under the cxiilanation now fiimbhed by tlie Military Board, 
may be expected not to exceed one-third of that sum; bring a reduction probably of 17 lacs 
of rupees, and causing of course a diminution to that extent in the miiit^ chores of this 
presidency. 

.3. We have considered it proper to bring the clrcumstanec separately to the notice of 
your Lordship in Council. 

4. The principles to lie observed in framing the indents of stores required from England 
appear to have been very fully discussed by the Military Board and by the Hoiioniable 
the Court of Directors, and on that subject no obbcrvatians will be expected from us. 

5. W« understand, however, that several nrtidosf which arc included in the Bengal 
indents, are at Madras more econumically procured in the country, probably Bengal may 
have a similar advantage in respect to other artioks; and we heg leave to suggest that 
schedules of all articles of eijuipment whiob are so procurexl may be intci'changed between 
the several presidencies, in oracr that ebeh may tiemefit in this math^ by the experience of 
frie others. 

We have, &C. 

(signed) ]). Hill, 

Holt Marhemie, 

John Bat. 


• Military Stores from Eumiio: 


181.3-14 

. Sia.JU. 

4,57,000 

4,43,000 

1822-23 - 

.Sa.As. 3,50,000 

1814-15 

. 

182.3-24 - 

■ - 5,11,000 

1815-16 


13,17,000 

1824-25 - 

■ • 14,72,000 

1816-17 


10,88,000 

1825-26 - 

- - 28,53,000 

1817-18 


16,0(V)00 

1826-27 - 

• - 54,17,000 

1818-19 


7,06,000 

1827-28 - 

- 32,51,000 

1819-20 


8,92,000 

1828-29 - 

- 22,91,000 

1820-21 

1821-22 


5„32,OtiO 

22,000 

Estimated 1829-30 

- . 29,25,000 
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(2d.WL£TTEB the Calcutta Cml Finance Committoe to the Governor-general in 
Coun^ at Benffal, doted 30lh July 1830. 

My Lord, ^ (26.) Letter from 

Ws have alffmdy had the honour of hrlnging to tbo uotieo of your X^ordshtp m Counoil Conunittee. on 
the dutrges incoired on account of military etoruo procured from Europe, of which the MiHtarr Expeu* 
aven^co cost during the past ten yenra nppearK to have been JR«, 17,95,000*». ditur% Bengal ; 

2. The ftdlowing ^Abstract of a statement received from the Account^t-genend will 30 July 1680. 
ooraplete the view of the disbursemente which the Mihtary Board at tins presidency is ♦ App. (25.) 
expected to confrol, omitting fractions of thoiuumds. 


DBPABTMBNTS. 


Commissariat: 

Charges for VictualUng, Ac. H.M. and H.C. 

Txoops - . - » - 

Ditto - War Cliargea - 
Petty Stores supplied to Mo^pirincs - 
Chargee on account of Foundcry - 
Ditto - ditto - Gunpowder Agencies 
Ditto - ditto •» Gan-carriage ditto 
Purehaee of Cattle - - 

SuppViM to Murine and other Fn»idencics • 
Ditto on account of Civil Department 
Sudder Bazaars - - - 

Timber Yards - - - - . 

Total Cfxmmissariat 
Gun-carriage Agencies - - • 

Gunpowder ditto • - - - 

Founder}’ in Fort William • 

Ai’senal ditto - - - - 

Military Buildings - ... 

Civil Territoritt! ditto - - . . 

Ditto Commercial ditto • - - 

Add, 

Store!* received for Euro|>c , - . 


Ko. 

of Years. 

Averaps 
c^past Y^n. 

CHiariff 

oflSSS-SB. , 


46,26,000 

42,68,000 

4 

8,66,000 

7,02,000 


7,29,000 

2,65,000 

3 

20,000 

9,000 

4 

22,000 

22,000 

4 

1,11,000 

8,929 

7-S 

3.74,000 

60,895 

H 

4,94.000 

61,539 


86,000 

83,000 

n 

18,000 

22,461 

i 

5,96,000 

9,00,0011 

m • 

79,.17,(K)0 

64,02,824 

10 

1,00,000 

1 


10 

5 

88,000 

18,000 


• 2,31,000 

10 

20,000 



10 

12,95,000 

. 

17,50,000 

10 

7,73,000 

11,77,000 

7 

3,23,000 

6,89,975 


1,05,54,000 

1,02,50,799 

10 

17,59,000 

22,91,000 


1,23,13,000 


1,25,41,799 


Tiicse sums, it may be projier to remark, are exclusive of the heavy expenses incurred 
annually on uccoimt of the d<martmcnts under tbo Board of Suporinlendcnoe, but of which, 
until certain information which we have called for shall have been received, if is not prac¬ 
ticable to say wluit proiKirtioii Is a real charge, and what nominal. 

3. The statement entered above is sulfBcieui to show, lliat for the equipment of the mmy 
and other purposes, in regard to wliich the Government rciKwc upon the mrc of the 
Military Board, the <'xpenscm tnonrred arc such os to make it of tlic highest imjiortaiice, 
finanohuly speaking, to w?cui*c everj’ jiossihle economy. It is not less a matter of great 
moment tor Government to sec that its militaiy arrangements arc not crippleil by an 
injudicious parsimony, or by dn unskiifid distribution of its means of equipment. 

4. The papers wu have read connected with the subject appfuir to us abundantly to 
evinoo, that under the existing system there is no adequate security either few economy <tr 
ofiicicncy. The Military Board disavow, in a great mcosurc. the responsibility which ought 
to belong to them; and we are given to understand by their secretary himselt^ that it would 
not be diffiouU to show, that in each of the principtd departments under them, tlio Commit" 
sariat, the Ordnance and ihu Building department, many lacs of rupees have been yearly 
lost through defeotivo management. 

5. What measures riiould be taken to remedy the evil, whether a new Board should be 
instltnted, or ousting estoblUhroents diifcreutly arranged, arc questions of whitdi we could 
not undertake the solution without a long ond minute inquiry; and as we arc awuro that 
the subject has lung been under the consiaeration of vour Lordship, wo should probably be 
mis-spendiug our labour in entering on the investiga^ou; but we can Imve no hesitation in 
decla ring our conviction that some change is cssentiaUy necessary. 

6. Wc respectfully take this occasion of soHoitiog instruotious as to wbai branches of 
miliiary expenditure it is the wish of your Lordslup in Council that wc should inquire 
into, and in what order or preference. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) D. BUL 

Halt Mackenzie. 

Jphn Bax, 


gg 3 


( 445 .) 





Ul. 

CdlcttUft Civil 
f^zitnoe Com* 


• Sf. 1,66,652. 
t £xceM 
A. 15,818. 


S28 GENS®jyfe;s8^I»iai,lPa.i8E»(aff, 

(27.)—liS^XP:^ &om WeaUaCi^ 'Bhtaot CcMauitM t^^die 
in Coosdl at Bmjal, dated 38 Juae lSSa 

MyLwd, 

1. Iir piinaanoe of the intention notified in osr report beorine date tiie fith ultimo, we 
have the Vnoar to bring undergo oontideration of your l40rdiib^.in Counoil the exj^rae 
incun^ on account offliB Snprenie Court* of Justice ut the three prceidendlee, in the year 
IRSO. ATtmnarfwl wlfK itA finimint in 1823. 


1R29 the fixed charge was as follows: 

Bupow. 


Bengal' - - - - - 

8,83,120 


Madras - - - - - 

8,78,086 


Bombay - - - - - 

2,83,874 

8,55,050 

1823: 

Bengal - - ' - 

3,76,568 

Madras - . - - - 

2,45,334 


Bombay , » • - - 

1,87,322 

7,48,224 


Excess Id the year 1829 - - 

2,05,826 


Of this excess the raain ptiri has anscn from the iustitution of a Supreme Court at 
Bombay, insteiui of a liecorderV Court, Kinoe the year 1823, and from an addition made 
to the Molanes of the judges at Madras and Bomhay^. 

2. We tnist that we do not exceed the limits of propriety or of our authority in suc^sting 
for the considcniitiou of those who ure t^iioliBcd to form n conclusive judgment on the (|ues« 
tion, whether tlie extent of judicial husmeas at the two subordinate presidencies makes it 
necessary tliat they should muintoin Supreme Courts oomixi^ed of three judg^; and if not 
necessary, whotlier in the stnuteued state of the Coin^uy’s finances this do not form a fair 
sul:^ect of retrenciunenU The Supreme Court at ilua prciudcncy has of its own motion 
trunsmitted to the Government the statement of its business and estabiishimmts, which were; 
called tor by the authorities at home, hut wo believe tliat no such statements have been 
furnished to the (iovernments of the other presidencies, and wc do not understand that we 
can have recourse to any means of obtaining them; nor, if furnisht'd. i.s it likely that they 
would afford to unjiromaaionai persotu data for any amclusive judgment boy<ind what we 
are justified in forming from notorious facts; fnim those wc are led to fxdievc that the 
quantity of business to be perf'onOtMl at Madras and at Bombay is not more than sufficient 
to give employment to a single judgt;, and that a kr^r establishment is also out of propor> 
ti<m to the value of the property usually at stake before the court. Our (ipinion thereibre 
is, that a single judge at each of the sulmnlinate presi^ncics would prove fully adequate 
to all the duty with which the Supreme Courts arc chained* 

3. It will belong to others to say whether these judges should have any and what coad¬ 
jutors, OB in the former recorder’s courts, 

4. With the view of making immediate provision for any vacancy in the courts at Madras 
or Bombay, wo take the liberty to suf^st further, that the Government of each pieeideucy, 
as on the island of C^lon, ou^ht to Imvc authority on the occurrence of such Vacancy to 
select a barrister to ofiukto mi judge until the vacancy should be supplied either tomjKnarily 
from Bengal or permanently from England. 

5. If Bengal is to supply such vacancies it will probably be necessary to add a fourth 
judge to the Supremo Court here, and at any rote wo sec no reason to suggest, any reduettou 
in mo number of the judges bcloiigiug to that court. IVheBier its juni^ictlon might be 
expediently nuxKiied, and a ringlo judge appoint cd for the less impmrUuit of the buamess 
originating within the .Moliratta l>itmi, is a question that has occuircd to us, hut is one 
on whicli wc do not feol ourselves competent to offer an opinion: no sudi change appeitfs 
to be likely to be attended with an immeihatc saving of expense, though it nmy pc^sibly be 
hereafter nmnd nticcssary in order to ptovent cm increase. 

0. Wc presume the large amount of the omolumeats drawn by some of rite officers of the 
court will attract tlie attention of the home authoritioi; and should the fees not be deemed 
burthensome upon the suitors, if will deserve consideration whether a |)ortion at least of the 
amount slmuld not be apiilied to the relief* of the finances. 

7. if the foregoing su^estions were found worthy of luk^on, a reduction of four judges 
and their establishments would be effected at the subordinate presidencicB: and though imo 
judge mi^ht have to be added to the court. In Calcutta, there would still result a saving in 
the salaries of judges idono of A. 1,40.,000 per aunum, besides eventual retiring pensions, 
and the cost of the establishments to be reduced. 

8. Adverting to the excess* in the present ohargo of the court at Bombay above its 
amount in 1823, we beg leave to state that the charge also exceeds! that of the ooort of 
Madroa, by which it was intended, in tbo oonstitutioa of the former court, to be regulated. 
With referenoe to the obtervationB oontoined in a despatch from ^e Honourable the Court 
of IMroctors dated the 8th March 1826, au. extract of which a annexed) we have honour 
to ^hmit a comparative statcmmit, e:diihiting in detail the establislunente of these courts, 
which may proliably enable the judges of the fonner court to effect some roduotiiHi in its 
cstablishmcut. It mil serve to show your Lordship in Council the progressive inoreaso 
of the expenses ef the Supreme Couriis, molusive of tw shorifiPs uid coroners offices, and 

Uw 



tm mxsft ismjL gompakt / m 

jbtr oonncisted tberewith, os veil as thrff oompamtive mnotmt at ilus 

tltfee pwsidenoies, to si^join following Afaetnust, taken from a stateiuent of the annual 
charge for ihc laat six yeurf^ with which the Accotmtiuit*^iieral hae been good enough to 
furnttnai 


— 

182S-24. 

1824-25. 

1825-26. 

1826-27. 

18Fr-28. 

1828-29. 

Fo*-li WUIt«m - 
Fort St. George 
Bombay - - 

3,91,2.29 

2,99,350 

2,11,579 

4,28,036 

2,62,778 

2,86,500 

3.91,416 

2,50,711 

4,11,037 

4,67,678 

8,06,762 

4,00,226 

4,41,201 

8,O8;T0O 

3,68,399 

4,75,086 

3,28,612 

8,89,831 

Total 

8,72,168 

^,76,309 

10,53,164 

11,78,866 

11,18,300 

11,98,829 


We h&To the honour to be, &c. 

(fflgnod) J}m Hitt. 

Uoit Mackenzie. 
John JSaXi 


(28.)—LETTER from the Calcutta Civil FiniwMJc Cuminittec to the Vjite-Preeident 
in Council nt Benffulf dated 25th November 1830. 

Honourable Sir, 

1. In the 72d pam. of our import relative to the Rengal (Mtabliohment*, dated the I2tli 

July hut, we intimated th(* intentiou of aubniitting our sentiments on the means of providing 
suitable allowances for the head native oificc'rH of the collectors and magistrates, without 
any addition to the public expenses; and we now beg leave to submit to (rovemuient the 
means by which it apptuu s to us that that object may Do fulfilled, osamniog that the uiniuge* 
nients suggested In the above-mentioned report will, as fit opportunities offer, be graduiilly 
carried iuto effi'Ct, ; 

2. On the abulition of the situation of registrar, tins establishments entortuiued by those 
officers may be dischniwed, and the union of the offices of magistrate and collector will, wc 
conceive render it wisily practicable to effect considenildo reductionn, as follows:—The 
establi^jhinents of the two departments being no further kept distinct than is necessary tor 
the regular trunsaetion of public business, a shcristadar and deputy may take the place oftht' 
two sberistadars; and the pmlars of the magistrates, the naoir, nnib natir, moollnho and 
guugu jiiUiHis of ihe several collectonu wiUi a moiety of the peons and menials attached to 
their sudder office, may, wc are of opinion, l>e dtsi^cnscd with. In those places, too, where 
distiuet establishments are entertained for tlio Custom department*, similar and greater 
retrenchments may, wo conceive, be effected; and assuming that the m:igietrateH and 
collectors a*iil not he required to try summary suits between individuals, wc presume that 
the establishments now ontortnined by scmio of the coUci.'tors, to aid them iu tiu* trial of 
thi^e suits, nnd in other judicial duties, maybe di»clmrgi*d: even, iiidnsl, although the 
judicial dutii's of the eollceiors were to bo rontinued as at present, wc should not consider 
it necessary to maininiu the establishmente in question. 

8. We should thus Jiave the following sums avmlablo for the remuneration of the olicris* 
todars and doputy'^hcristadars of the magistrates and collectors, and joint magistrates and 
doputy-^olleetors, vix.: 

Howaimy 


« 

TingliBh 

Clerk*. 

Pminn 

Office. 

Tnwmry. 

PcniUfliHl 

Meniaht. 

'fOTAL. 

Dacca • • . . 


120 

60 

40 

30 

240 

Hooghly 

. 

14 

15 

25 

19 

7a(«) 

Moarahedabod • . . 


122 

55 

40 

45 

262 

Patna - - - 


180 

60 

50 

59- 

349 

AUaluibH(i(6) ■ 


55 

75 

30 

58 

2f8 

Bareilly - ... 


70 

60 

30 

58 

218 

Cawnporc ... 


140 

75 

30 

64 

809 

Furniekabad • - - 


80 

75 

30 

85 

270 



180 

90 

30 

44 

244 

UMrnt - - - 


70 

75 

30 

48 

223 

Delhi - - « - 


380 

50 

" 

86 

466 



b4U 

68U 

385 

546 

2,972 


(a) Airily the fxdlector hM reduced nearly 300 ru|)oea pc^r annum. 

(5) We omit Martnpore, Benares and Ghuzeepore, ti» {U'ovidr an e-ttablishmcnt for the new offioe 
at ihe flnt-<mentiouod place. 

(MS.) g g 4 


OENSB'AX.:' 

Am:s0tx. 


III. 

(27*)Xetter from 
Conunittee, on , 
Expense of the 
Sapremc Courts of 
tludioalure; 

28 June 1830. 


(28.) Letter from 
Committee on 
Allowani'cs for 
Head Native 
Servants; 

2o Ntweinber 1630. 
• App. (22.) 




catisiui. 


in. 


Com- 

Blttae. 


SiK) OBNEIUI. J^FSmX IX) 9E£Bi5T\^KlClX'EEi: 


Devrum; estaUialHncsln uf remstran ‘ ■ 

Foi^jdaity dwriBtodare'niid piioirs - S,693 

Revilnuo aheriifadan ■ - ^ • 4,695 

Ditto oazin, naitM, ewcarcn, trith • moiety of peont attcl/iDtniab • 4,552 • 
Cdlsoton'judicial egtobliahmenta • 702 

Custoiu-house reductions, as above - ■ 2,9t2' 


25,225 


4. To this sum a oonsiderablo addition may be mode by TemodeUisg tbe allovanoea of 
the'tehsildiirs. In the tudoricB of those officers great ineijaalitiee.sp^car to prevul, often 
without, and sometimes against reason, as ^pUcoole to the eipsl^ eu:eamstaooea,widitb of 
course, in many instances diffitrs csscntialty from the condition uf things that pravtuled 
when they were originally fixed. They vary from its. 100 to lit. 3(X) per zneusenii' being 
in sovend coses higber thw seems to us to be necessary; and the general average will also 
' admit of some rednotion, we introdOeo in respeot to them, ss well ns the sheristadars, ffie 

plan of increaaing pay according to length of meritoriRva service. This arrangement, from 
which other benefits wUl ensue, it may be advisable to efiect, not by on absolute rule that a 
given number of years’ servitude shall entitle the individual to a mven sum, but by distri- 
^ buting kic officers in question into classes, and providing that they shall he promoted in 

Older of standing, unless when the superior authorities shall see fit to direct otherw^ with 
reference to the merits and qualifications of the eaudidateo. The tehsildars now emjdoyed 
Dated 12 July wiftiin the provinces embraced bv our report,* above referred fe, are 187 in number, who 
8SO. App. (22,) receive an aggregate otlowance of Ht. 27,6.90 jxir mensem, nr on on average about St. 147 
each; but if they were distributed into classes, os specified below j*, so as to receive on an 
average sahu-ios of about fts. 110, they would, we think, bo more suitably provided for, and 
the aggregate of their monthly allowances would tlien amount to Sa. 20,720, or St. 6,910 
less than the amount now disbursed. 


5. Adding this amount to the sum above mentioned {St. 2.5,225), we have a total fond 
of Sa. ,92,135, to meet the charge to he inoiirrcd on ucouunt of the sheristadars and their 
(1e|nitiee. 

6. Now to the sheristadars of oollectors and magistrates, wo would projmse to assign 
salaries averaging St. 350 per menacm; and though* the management of the land revenue 
is of eourso much more iinportant and difficult in the unsettled districts, yet, considering 
the populnusnoss of the provinces permanently settled, the large amount of tlie miscellaneous 
revenue therein realized, and the other duties of the collectors and magistrates, it seems to 
be expedient to have one scale for the whole. 

7. To the shcristodars of the subeollectors and joint magistrates, salaries of St. 250 per 
mensem, and to tlie deputy-sheristadars St. 60, might appropriately be assigned; and for 
neither of these does it appear necessary to have a graduati'd scale of allowance, since, if 
deserving, they will of course be premotod to the hi^ier situations in the department. The 
sheristadars might be divided into the three following classes; 


First class to receive 500 ruiiees a month. 
Second - - - 350 

Tlurd ... 200 


8. If these suggestions he adopted the aggregate monthly chaiTpi will lie St. 28,960, as 
sfieeified belowbeing St. 3,176 less than the amount above shown to be Hvmlnble for tlie 
piirjiosB. • 

9. Among 


f First Class lentil ... 
Second Claw fWtlis . - . 

Third Class fits • . 

Fonrili Class f„tlis and the iidil numb v 


t Shoristadars to Collectors and Migistrales, First Class 

Second Class 
Third Class 


18 X 200 = .9,600 
36 X 150 = 5,40(11 
51 X 100 = 5,400 
79 X 80 = 6,320 



- - IS X 500 = 9,000 

- 18 X 360 =: 6,300 

- 18 X 200 = 8,600 

54 X 380 = ltl,9<jb 

22 X 250 = 5,600 
• 75 X 60 = 4,500 


28,960 


Sheristsdars to Joint Magistrates and SnbXIaUeetors 
Deiinty Bheristadars • - - . . ' 




OK THir AFFAIBS OP THE EAST INBIA OOMPANT. 


S81 


OEKERAL 

APFEKBDL 


9. Among tlie savings* for which credit was taken in onr report of the 12th Jnly, there 
was an item of 699, on acooimt of the establiBiiments of registens. The arrangements 
now sabmltted give, therefore, a farther retrenchment of Ra. 2,476 per meuHeni, or per . 
annum 2Z«. 29,712 ; but as they involve details connected with a very great many oMces, 
on the heads of wMcii the execution of them must mainly depend, and os in constituting for 


only give its sanction to that part of the j^aii which gow to raise the emoluments of the 
native officers, accoi^ing as the local officers may distinctly sliow tlmt the mvings necessary 
to meet the charge have been effected. 

10 . It appears to us. indeed, tliat one of the most ^wential of the reforms in the revenue 
establishments nt this presidency, is to place the hctul native officers of Goll 6 cton<lii])s on a 
respectable footing in regard to salaiy; and under ordinary circumstance it seems to us 
that it would 1 m 3 ^vimihle for the Government to take moasures for that purpose, though 
they liad Involved a considerable increase of charge ; but the exigcncios of the pretKint 
period require that the rule against increase, not coverwl by retrenchment, should prevail; 
and under any riiounistances we should not have proposed that the .'urangenietits now sug> 
gested should bike place all at once. In many cases the incuntlamts must have a title to 
consideration which it would l>e liarsh and unjust to disregard by an iniinediuU^ retrench' 
ment; but a considerable part of the ostablishinents al)ove referred to may doubUc!^ be 
imraeffiatcly discharged or reduced, and as vacancies occur in the situations marked for 
reduction, tlie new men should be brought in on allowances of the lowest class. Then, 
according as the fund at^mmulatos, the sheristaihirs shoukl, in the onler of seniority, bo 
raised, firat to thts second, ami afterwards to the £rst class, always RU]>fM)Bing that they are 
really efficient men, and that the controlling authorities take care U> prevent abuse of 
patronage, while they support the projs-r authority of the heads of offioca 
Wc have the honour to be, &c. 

(signed) J). Hill. 

H. Mackenzie. 

Jofin Bax. 


(29.)—LETTER from the Culciiila Civil Finance Committee to the Vice-president in ^0 Letter from 
Council at Bengal ; <lated 13th December 1830. Commitlee. on In* 

HonouralJe Sir, 

We purpose on this occasion to fulfil the design intiumted lu our letti*r, under date the jfoards • 

25th OctoWr last, of submitting u Hopimvle Re|K)rt t>n the question how far the agency of 13 December 1830. 

individuals could he mlvjuitageously substitiitetl for that of collective Boards. K«»rthispur- 

pose it does not se.ein lu'^issai'y that we should enter into any detailed description of the 

functions assigned to the seveinl Boards, these being fully explained in the Regulations 

and Orders of Governuumt, but we insert below a st>atemont of cliarges for these establisli- 

inents at ilte three presideneie.s t to which our oliservations are intended to a})ply. In 

this 


P*‘r Mensem. I Per Annum. 


Saving hhown in paragraph 3 - - 

Ditto - - in paragraph 4 - • 

Totai. - 

Proposed Snlarics of Sheristadsrs • 

Diiforciioc • 

Deduct amount previously taken C^redit for 
Not Saving • 


t Bisnoai. Boabi>s : 
liovonue 
Customs') 

Salt - - > • 
Opium j 


Madras Boards : 
Revenue 
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■ —.- tills statement the Military Boanls are not included, because the Board at this presidency 

III. brts l»ecn reuiodellful l»y tlie Ocneiiil Or*ler« of the 26th ultimo, and tlie Board at Madros 

— ie uiidorstood to Ixj voider the considenition of tlie Right Honourable the Oovemor- 

Calcutta general; and at Bombay the Military (nn well a« the Murine Board; haa been recently 

Ciyil Finaoco aboliehed Wo have UkonTlse omitted the Board of Ti-ade in Bengal, asid the Medici 

Boards at the three jin sidonoies, each of the establishments nnpojiring to stand on distinct 
grounds, and tlie ex|KMim‘ of the one being charged tvi iho Commercial, and that of Ihe 
other to the Military dejmrtinent. 

2. You will hfivo observed, Honourable sSir, by the documents accompanying our letter 
above referred to, that tlie present question lias already undergeme some disouasion in our 
committee, and the Ilonoumblo Court of Directors, in their desjiatch to the Supreme Oo- 
vemmont of the 16th ofFehruary 1829, adverting to the increase whicli has taken place of 
late yeiu's in the nunilaT of contrcdling Boards under this Government, and in the number 
of memlM'rs wimjiosing them, have introduced some remarks on the present subject, whidi, 
fiir the sake convenient reference, we shall re|>eat here. They olisorve (para. 65), " con- 
nwited witli the duties of suiicrmbmdonee is an imjiortant general question,namely, whether 
Bornils are the fittest in.strumenl« either of improvement or control, and whether both 
objw'ts might not be more effectually attaine^l by individmil agency. It is a common but 
trite observation, that responsibility is lessened by being divided, and there is, we believe, 
no doubt that more business can be done by tbe same numlwrof jieraonB acting separately 
than in conjuncliou. If the business of your Revenue Boards is noM' divided, and a dis¬ 
tinct portion allott ed to eacli memlier, then the utility of such division is already practically 
ndmitfc<‘d, and the Board may Ikj dixsinod ti> exist principally for the purpose of receiving 
coJlectivoly pmise or blame for measures, tlie merit or dement of which Ixaongs exclusively 
to one of its 100011 ) 61 % If the business is not dividod it cun hardly fail to be impeded in 
its (H)ursc bv iiicompatible conllictiiig opinions, and the fivK|uent occurrence of 

useh'ss disciiadous. Wolbel no disposition to underrate Uie Itcnetits which may sometime 
ln‘ derived from a free j^uiiiininioation of aentiiuents between {lersons pofsessing different 
opportmiitiea of exprieuue iuhI various lands of information, asMsiiated by station, and 
animated by the same wal for tiu* public g«iod ; nor ilo we (»verl<M)k the consideration tliat 
whore great inten'sts are at sbiko and iuqiortant trusts reposed, it is not always ex][iedicut 
that tlie) should 1 h' eominittwl to the iubdligeiKH- and pi*obity of a single individual, even 
under the cheek of subordinaU' fundionaries. But wo ncverthelesa think it deserving of 
inatui'oeon.si<lorj»tion on widuli side the iKiIjmct' of advantagiMijion tlie. whole preponderate” 

;i. In cstiimiting the reJatIvc merits of the ageney of eoliectivc Boards and of individuals, 
there im» certain advaiitag«»a usually awribt'd to the former systimi, whieli, if admiiteil to 
Im" fournl in it, weigh eonsider.ibly in its favour. Tliese advantages arc said to consist in 
the iipportunity which it uff>rds of a free interchange of opinions between jieisous |> 0 S 8 es 8 > 
ing various kituls of iul'ormation ; in the nieans it offers for the correction of en’ors and 
»>versights; in the security it gives that prejudice or jKiHsiou will not influence its proo(s^> 
iugs ; and in the proqiecl it hold.s out of Hleailiuess and consistency in all measures within 
the ningc of its control. 

4. How far the fiiregoing advantages are Justly claimed for the system of Boards, ajipears 
to us however t.o be inori' tiian questionable, for without instituting an invidious serutiny 
into the actual detailed management of eueh, we are led by ex|ierieiu*e ami oliservatiou to 
the c.onclusiun iluit tie' existence, of tlu'sc advantages is iiither imaginaiy tiian real. We 
observ'e, that In several easos the inemlK'i's of the lit'venuc Ikiardsat tliis presidency have 
transacted lm«incs.s sejMmib'ly, and reaidi*d in diflei*eut places. In all instniices in wlucii 
special d<‘j>utAtions have be» n thought netmsary (and tliese are genendly ordered with a 
view to iirntters of int]>ortauct‘}, tlu^ agency of individuals Ims l>een pi'cfon^ ; luid in point 
of fact, it will genoraJly, wo Ixilicve, be found in practice, eitiier that a particular branch of 
the busiju'ss is done by oadi of the memliers separately, or that <«ie meml)er of pre¬ 
ponderating talent or activity, or the secretary, performs tlie whole. In cases that are 
siinph* in their issues, and easy of dctenuinalion, a collective Inidy may indeed act together, 
but for such eases it would surely lie unreaHonable to pmvide so cumbrous and expensive 
a madiinery ; und in wises of intricacj' and tUffieulty it can rarely liappen in a ix^y not 
influenced by party spirit that inoi'e than one will so master the flwts us to bo fully qualh 
lied to form a eompetiint judgiacut- Supposing, thorefon;, a Board to consist of gezAemen 
equal in talenls and qimlificatum% und jsisHossing that mutual resfieci and deference which 
W'<iuld arise out of hucb equality, w-e liav'e little or no fioubt tliat practically they would 
establish os complete a Mq».U'ation of functions as if each anl<}d for himself, and tJiat inter- 
chaugti oi* opinion would extend no further than what every able and candid man is likety 
to hold witli his inferiors fnd superiors, as well aa with parties interested and others not 
oflicially connected with him. 

f). No rules or rest rictions cmi enforce real deliberation and concert, and it must therefore, 
wo apprehend, lie vain to attempt i^o prevent iho aliove results in coUoctive bodies when moat 
bafipily eoiistituteil. But still moi'o misdiicvous consi^quences must, we apprehend, r^ult 
when tbei’C is neither the preponderance or inutnal deference to wbidi we have allnded; 
and when those differences, iJiaputcs and compromises which ore to bo oxjiccted among men 
acting wich on his own ^'iew, with very different degrees of knowledge and talent, must 
necaisarily 1 h» of frequent occurrence. Further, it se^is to us to bo almost certain that 
the Hclection of memliers for collective IkkIics will often be less careful and jutlidous tlian 
that of individual functionaries; fm* so long as one able memlier or seoretaiy is main- 
taineil at a Bo^, the presence of an inefficient peiBon will be overboked and produce 
little appreh^mon of evil on the part of the Govenunent, It is not thm^ore to be or£- 
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narily expected that tlie choice of a memher will be aucli a« to bring to the aid of his 
ooUeagues th&t ]>roportion of iaiotit, temper, and information which is requUitt' to render III. 

his association with iliem productive of public advantage; and wo are sattHtied that ■* — 

numerous instemces could be cited in whicli im increuso of members has proved anything ^.) LotUo'from 
but an addition to the zeal, elHcicncy, and i^i^uence of the Udy. ^mmittce, on ln< 

6. Wfl can riaulily understand that tlio hcvia-iil inernberH of a Board, if influenced by ‘iividnal ^ency 
contending passionH of party or other jiivjudico, might affoid Koine sixau'ity, enA-U agairmt ('ollectivc 
the errors and oversight (A’ his fellows, hut the o1>jec*t would 1 m‘ dearly pimihawil by the 13 ^? robcrlH30 
evils that must flow from sucli a state of feeling, and when acting cordially (^igether, it 

will rarely or ovei* lia]}pcn that the iiiemberK will not confide in eiicli other upon ahuust 
all the points of fact, in regard to which cm)i*H and ovcvsjghtM are likely to occur; even 
s^posing the puri>oBO of preventing them, fuKher than will he done by HuL»onliuate 
omdu-H, to bo much moi'c important than it really is. 

7 . With the views whicli we entertain on t(» the mode in which the Imaiuess <»f collective 
Boards is likely to be conducted, we confesH we hoc little reason to antici)iate that their 
measures will be more fri.«? from unsteadiness, iucoiisist^uicy, and tin; iiiflueucii of hurtful 
passiou and prejudice, Uion those of individuals. On tlw contrary. Just in projtortiou as 
they depart from the prinoijde of individual agency, we Khmild fi*ar the }irovalenee of those 
defects, because there wdll be wanting tbe check <if individual I'osponsibility, and the acces¬ 
sion of each new memlMU-, if he meddle with the fumttioiis of his tellows, will introduce 
into Uie whole body the elements of change and Y.acillation. 

8. It may be uiged, tliat tlie eflects wi* have aljove noticoil, a]ij>ly to tbe manner in 
which most Boanis have Iteeu coustiUittsl, and not t<o the uysieni itself; but if KX|ierience 
eetabluhes, os we think it disss, that these defciits are inlicreiit in the ^stcun, and nnsuH- 
oeptible of practical remedy, and that the best constituteil iiioirds are timse in whiih each 
member singly unde.i'taki^ the |K>rtion of business with wliich he is most conversant, the 
advantage of maintaining such exjxuLsivc instruments of wmtrol must bo admitb'd tt) lie 
theoretical. Wc do not intend altr>getlier to tieiiy the general a<ivaut4iges of oral diKciis* 
aion, but we cannot rote it vciy liigli in the cjise of Boardt^nay, wo arc disposed to think 
that where employed in matters <*f mueJi interest and importonco, it Joiwis oflener to 
dieputes or injurioas cumproiiiises tluin to beuclicial results, and the ailvontage in trifling 
coses is Bun'iy purchased at too liigh a }>ricc. 

9. Wt‘ are also free to acknowledge that iii ciuhos in wlihdi ilia Tuain duty of the Board is 
the control of fuiiciionaries whose' mda and umingemeuls are likely to alliict, exclusively or 
chiefly, tin* interests of the <h)v»*iunicnt, or in which it h.ss to autliorlzc or sujwrintoiid 
large disbursciueuls, involving much matter of diseri-tion. there d<f exist. 8 tror 4 f rtsisoiis for 
desiring tocuulide tbt* fuuc*tion to more than one individual. But such does n<»t appeni- to 
be the natiU'e t»f th<* duties that eluelly omipy the Itsirds to which we now refer; jmd it is 
almost itto jtlain for remark, Iiow much must be lo.%t in tbe (pinntity of busuic.'.s dune by 
timph'ying the jigerny r>f a I'olleeiivc body, a coubidciation which it. is iiii|s»riant to ket'p 
espeeiully in view, when di,s<,tus.sitig the exju-dieney of maintaining e..stablishm<‘nts w1u»nc 
frequent intcr)H)sitioii is called for In the c »mluet ordinary busirie.ss, or in the decishm 
of individual c.-ise.s of coinuiou on'iirront'e, such a.s arc iln* Bojirds in t|nest.ioii. 

10. But tiic prineipal (»bjectitnj to Unards, and ospicially t<* llaw wliicli are not stdely 
or chiefly u.st*d as eljccks upon the conduct of others, is t'xclusive of the expcii'.e, the 
absence of clear and diri'ct rnsjion-sibility. for wliilst on the ime li.iiid, the desin* <if pi’aisc 
operates in a less degree upon the memU*re of a Board, tlian mi an inilividual; so tm the 
other, the checks and wuitnd en-ated by llu* appreheiisiou of blame, act weakly where the 
stigma of rcpi*o<»C d«K5S not nttiu'h to one, but is divided amongst many. 

11. The usual and most aptHrious argument ucMuihkI against the agency of indivuluals, 

OB a directing and controlling authorit}', is foundtHl on the inexpediency of committing 
important interests and tiusts to the )>robity and intelligenee of a single ]>erstm ; but this 
objection cannot in tlic pi'cseuL case be considered to apply, fur. ns before ob.served, tbe I'eol 
|K)wer generally belongs to one member of a Boartl, or tlu* secretary, which is excreisod 
without the check of individual rcst’^^i^ribility, so that the systeni which is pivft'rred ns a 
security is in truth most open to abuse; and it must Ik: i-ecolli'cted that the chock of the 
oontroUiug and the subordinate author!^ is mutual, for constitut.i'd us tlie civil service in 
Indi^is, botli have the privUego and duty of accounting lor theii* acts. 

12. It ia supposed, perhaps, tiuit a collective body is able tt> exert a inoro vigorous i.'ontrul, 
and with leas of peraonol feeling than uu individual. We do not think that exjicricuco 
justiflus the notion, but we oammt better convey our iHintimenta on lliis point, tlian in 
quoting the following passage from the Minute of the second member of our comiiiitU'e, 
which is already on the records of Qovcnmn'ut: “ Wlicrc single oilieers have Wm employed, 
there has been not only more enei^, can% and consideration, on the {Rtrt of the c<intruliing 
authority, but more ready obedieiice and hearty co-o]teratiou in the subordinates. 'I'he 
fi)nner, indeed, must, in such a case, feel tlio n^ponsibility aiimthiiig to him. in a degiv*e 
that con never be looked fur in coUeotivo bodies. He will pursue his plana without in'ing 
compelled to mutilate them in ordei* to meet the scruples of leas-informed iMliengues, or to 
neglect them In attending to foi'eigu matter. In dinering irotn liis subordiiiaU'j^, a single 
fimetionary will ordinarily he careful, as Avros his judgment goes, to Jiavc the right side 
of the question. He will convoy the expression of his disseui, in terms the least likely 
to offend, bocauae, acting singly, he will always be uUvu to the probability of offence. In 
proportion to the iutcreBt wluch he takes in the successful adminiatration of the affairs 
entrusted to him, (and, on this soore, the individual with imdividod praise and blame has 
infinitely the ndTKutefie.) he wiU exert himself to guide and aiii and conciliate those who 

(445.) hh2 have 
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ftttH iheicfoie staid his views distinotly, free from the douhts Uui>t heBet the half mearoxes 
O^^cutiti jato whiobt coliecUve bodies are ^ways more or Hess liable to slide. What he doM wiH be 
Fittsnoe witlio\ifc any opening for counteraction, excepting by a distmet reftdpeaoe to s«^ 

Committee. authority; whereas, in a coUeetive body the effident member is often wnsidered by 

those under him, sometiniea by his colleagues, as an asurjKO’ of powers whkh he is n^ 
entitled, or at least not required to exercise, and the disdjpUne of thefr subordinates is 
sacrificed, even T^hcn there is no plea of jetdousy aiul intrigue, because th^ oraMe the 
energy of individual excitement to the comparatively languid interest with which the 
common concerns of a co-operation are usually regarded.” 

IS. On r^eiriug to tlio proceedings of Govemroent in 1828, relative to tlie mode in 
e A which the business of the Board of Revenue in the Western Provinces was transacted, it 
® is satisfactoiy to fiiid that the principles which we advocate were then supported. The 

* third member of the Couiunl observed, on that occasion; ** I am not of opinion that the 

huaness of the Board will l)e letter done by the congregating of the members, or so well 
as by their separate employment in distinct divisions of territoryand although the same 
opinion was not hold by the other members, yet it was admitt^, that “if wverament 
could place full reliance on the judgment, knowledge, zeal, and conciliatory disp^ition of 
each member of Boards or superior comta, it would bo expedient to entrust to each of 
those members undivided autliority and control over a defined tract of conntiy, in pre¬ 
ference to the system then in foi’ce.” The subsotjuent substitution of Commisaionejs of 
Bevonue and Circuit for the Boards of lievenue may, to a certain extent, be considered a 
practical admission in fiivonr of individual agimey; and we are quite satisfied that if the 
Cfoveruineiit caniiol find, throughout its extensive field for selection an adequate number 
of competent and upriglit functionaries, fi)r the purjKse of efficient superintendeucs and 
control over executive officers by individual agency*, the attempt to effect the olject 1^ 
associating together ns Boaixls the oonijjctoni and inconqH)tcnt. must be still more liable 
to misftarry. Entertiiiuing these sentuneiitH, wc> are led to the conviction, that the publio 
interests would be esscntidly )>romoted by substit\iting uuivcrsall.y single commissionors 
for collective Bo^u-da acting under the immediate control of Government in the super¬ 
intendence of the officers cnijdoyed in tiu; civil administration of the country, and wc 
shall now proceed to apply the lu'inriple to each of the Boards contemphvted in this 
Bcj[K>i’t, assuming for the Judicial defiartment the scheme of establisluncnts which our 
coromittf'c has already Itad the lionour t-o recommend. 

14. The Srnldor, or head Btainl of Revenue in Bengal, consast-s of three membem, for 
whom we should propose to substitute two Sudder or head (^mimissionera of Revenue, 
viz. one for the Vp}R*r and another ibr the Ijower Provinees; and having had the advan¬ 
tage of communicating on the subject witli Mr. W. W, Bird, we ar*^ happy to find that the 
cxjierienco he has had in the Sudder Uosu-d of Ri*vcuue, of which lie is now in charge, 
leads him fiilly to eoiicnr with us in ojiinion, so iio as concerns the provinces subject to 
liis authority. The commissioners should possess all the ]x>wcrs and functions of tlie 
present 8ud4]<T Board, drawing the same iffiowance an is assign4'd to membem of that 
Board, and to eacli of them wc should propose to attach a stH^rcituy or assistant, on a 
salary of Ra 18,000 per annum. Should the territories subordiiiate to the presidency of 
Bengal lx: eventually placed under two distinct Governments, it seems to us that the 
office of Sudfler Commissioner for tlic Lou'cr Provinces wiuild not lx» neceasary, )mt that 
the GovemTneut at Culeutta ought to coiTe..spond tlirougli its secretary with the several 
local commissioners in that pai‘t of the countr}'. 

15. The Board of Custjms, Salt, and 0)>iam consists of two members, and was instituted 
in 1819, previously to which period the control of tlic Custom dejuirtmeut was vested in 
the Board of Revenue, and that of the Salt and Opium in tlie Board of Trade. The 
union whicli Government lias I'ecently directed in the interior of the executive duties of 
the land revenue branch with tlioso of the customs, seems to render it highly desirable 
that tlie Sudder Cummissioners of Revenue, projxMcd to be appointed in the preceding 
paragmph, should, with exception of the Calcutta Custom-house, be charged with the 
superintendence of the department of customs within their resjicctive divisions. Th^ 
might also, wc conceive, a<lvantageously exercise the appellate jurisdiction in regard to 
offences against the revenue which now belongs to the Board ; and, with tliis exception, 
the management of the Sait and Opium departments, with the control of the Custom¬ 
house of Calcutta, Mliould, -wc tliiuk, bo placed in the Imuds of a single commisioner, on a 
salary of Sonat rupees 52,200 Twitb an assistant, on a sniary of Us. 18,000) to whom 
Government might also commit, as at present, the superintendence of tiie ^ampi^ and the 
abkarry, and of such other miscellaneoiis soui'ces of revenue as appeared d^irable. 

16. The Myine Board is composed of the same members us tbo Board of Customs, Salt, 
and Opium, with a ix;pai'ate socrotaiy', who is ordinarily a professional gentleman, and whose 
functions we ibrmeiiy proposed to assign to the ordinaiy secretary to tlie latter Board, on 

Resolation of arrangement whicdi was not adopted, “ owing,” as it was stated, “ to the members of the 

Government; IStarine Board having to perform various duties altogether foreign to their habits and educo- 

dated 24 Augost. tioii as rivil servants,*’ and therefore requiring the assistoiuxt of a scientific officer. The 
Honourable Court, in their despatch of the 18 mi of February 1829, wherein the origin and 
prugroaH of the several Boards are fully dmoribed, suggests (para. 94), “if three membera 
be allotted to the presidenty Revenue Board, that it should be vested with the superin¬ 
tendence of the salt, opium and customs, and that the Marine Board might be dispensed 
wHh aitgether by transferrizig part of their duties to master attendant^ and contriving 
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it Is now,'* o^iiwy toSBse’ to Qovemmeait, it to be durable to the general com- IIL 
mefoe of the coaBterr In onr report of t^ 13t£ of Aoc^ 16S9 we suggested the asugn- 
mmit of an enlaq(ed anthcnrit^ to the Master attendaiit, by which the Marine Board would from 

be reUeved from Tarious detailed duties, and it ocodrs to us that the Military Board is the on In¬ 
most convenient authority in whicfr the control of the Marine department can be vested, Agency 

especially since stipendiary members have been attadied to that BoarA Tlio noceesBity of j®'* CoIiMtive 
k^ing (Bsttnct the controlling and executive branches Is obvious j mid uoasidering the i^SewmbCTWSO 
frequent occ^ons on which the MUitazy and Marine departments communicate witli eacli 
other, we th i nk that much convenience and more efficimty will result from adopting this 
tlian from continuing the present arrangement. 

17. The marine onairs at Madras cannot, we think, be of such an extent as to require 
the Buperinteiidenco of a separate Board, oobristing of a member of council, the commercial 
superintendent^ and the master attendant; and although no salary ia assigned to any of 
^e membora, or to the secretary, under the head of Marine Board-office, yet in other 
departments a lai^er salary is probably attached to some of them in considerarion of tMs 
duty. The master att^{^ut, for instance, (who being a member of the Board, is both a 
controlling and executive officer,) has a aalnry in that capacity of jB«. 2,275 per mensem; 
wd the secretary has a salary of Be. 1,429 ])er mensctm, exclusive of coramiHsion, (averag¬ 
ing Be. 628 per mensem), in the Commercial department, of whicli one-bolf was formerly 
digged to the Marine department. The controlling authority in the Marine department 
at Madras cun bo cxerdsed, we should think, ly the Government itself, aided by one ofits 
secretaries, and we accordingly recommend the abolition of the Marine lioard and its 
establishment, at that presideny. 

18. The Revenue Board at Madras is the only remaining establishment of the description 
under review, which requires to be noticed, and by a Minnie of our senior member, now 
before Government, you will have observcHl, honourable Sir, that lie is lavouralilo to its 
continuance, and Has ustignod the following grounds for his opinion:— 

** A Hoard of three or four meinbem is not merely three or four hidh'iduals doing ilio App. (12.) 
same thing, instead ofits being done by one. They not only correct e.n.th oUut’s over¬ 
sights and temper each other's feelings, but they often supply each oIIkt's dvfe(*i!!i, by 
bringing varied qualiiieatioiis and resources to their task. Aco>rding]y I have seldmu, if 
ever, known any intricate subject uiuier the consideration of a well-romixiscd 
body, ujion which, in the course of their dclihcratiouci, each ineinlH*r did not inatorially 
and sincerely modify his origiu.il vieu’su Indeed all hurnau ex{)erience cimtirins the nmxini 
that in council there is wisilom. in t^xeeutive measures activity and promptitude an* ol‘ 
vital importauco; but in, a superintending and eoutrolliiig authority they may be 
closely allied to an overbearing and intermeddling disposition, and valuable as thy artj 
whenever all deptimla u^Kin the energy and excriitju of the moment, it is true, also, that 
under an organized and settled system the vi$ inettUu ia not without rirlue. Morctn er. 
tho vieu*8 and proct*e<ling8 of a collective liody are not perceptibly or spinalily ntteeted by 
changes among its individual members, lltere is no <lemise of a Board, and its nieasiiros 
acquire a steadiness and stability wliieh cannot belong to those of suc(;essive cominbsionei's. 

This steadiness IniconieH of infinitely more value when a Boiinl is viewed not merely as 
superintending the officers of Government, but as advising, and sometimes restraining, the 
Government itself. An individual commissioner acting in tho same ca|>acLty would be 
liable to be at total variance with his immediate predewssor, and (wliat wouM be a ii)U'’h 
greater evil in such a system i\s ours) might, by deferonce to views entertaiiusl in llu- 
highest quarters, and by means of jiersonal iutercoui’se. be brought to support, or c^'on ti) 
sug^t measures, against which, as a niembtir of a Board, iuflnenced only by such con¬ 
siderations as would appear upon record, and fortified by the concurrence of his coUeague.s, 
be would not have foil^ to remonstmte. One of the few securities wc have for perma¬ 
nence in any of our arrangement would be token away, if Boards and Courts were 
universally supplanted by individual commissioners. 

“ Applying the generol question to the Madras Board of Revenue, T conceive that the 
benefit of a greater degree of individual agency mid respon.sibilIty might he olitained by a 
dividon of the ordinary duties of tho Board among its several meiubiTs, and by froquent 
circuits of inspection. But that benefit would be purchased at much too high a price if it 
cost the existence of an institution, whicli 1ms never failed to comprise bome of tlie best 
talents and most valuable experience of the public service, and to prove itself capable of 
presenting to its superiors the soundest and most enlightened views regarthng thu condi¬ 
tion of the people, the resources of every jwirt of tho countt^, and the scieiUHi of good 
government As a body, tho Madras Boanl of Revenue has by its services deserved a 
better fiite than to be dl^lved: but if it were otherwise, and if the incajiacity of one or 
more of ito iiiembera lay like an incubus upon the efficiemy of tlie rest, 1 do nr>t sec how 
tile evil would be cured by disperoing them, with tiieir very unequal qualifications, to 
undertake equal duties, and to exercise co-ordinate authority within separate spheres of 
jurisdiction. The incapable members could not be expected to become effirieut cuinmis- 
sioners. The only evils whicli the dispersion of the membera of a board seems calculated 
to remedy are those of its business fidling in arreor from itii having too much to do, or of its 
foiling to take a proper interest in its duties from the languid fooling of <iirided responsi¬ 
bility. There is no pretence for imputing the latter evil to the Madras Board of Revenue, 
and if the former exist in any de^^e, I trust tiuit it may be remedied by some less violent 
and injurious measure than tiie dissolution of the Board. 

** Oommiaaioners of Beve&ua, in lieu of the Board, would merely be principal collectors, 

(*«.) h b 8 alwolved 
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- absolved from executive duties, and deprivotl of the praotioni experience and minute and 

IIL intimute knowlod^ which ca-n onlygainetl iu the course of ilisciuuging them, and a>t 

— tile Bumo time -veBled with supcriulendonce over much wider extent, and therefor© with 

Calcutta weakc?r effect tlian at present To place tlio present collectors and prinm|>al collectors 
Civil Kiiumce under tlio immetliate ©yc of kiicIi commissioners without responsibh' dulaes, but with absolute 

Commiikw. discretiouary authority to issue orders fc<» their servants anti to interfere with tlieir arrange¬ 
ments, wmihl degrade the most valuable locsd officer of the .Madraa Government into 
anotlicr person's dqiuty, and fwtli <hvuip his zeal and dimimsh his sense eff responsibility. 
Such KiilMJvdii. ition ot’aiithority, without cturcsjiondmg superiority of talent, experieJioe or 
duty, would phiduce uniform disgust and frequent alteration. Kven when bod feeling did 
not arise tow'avdft tlio comifiissiotier, it could not tail to I)© excited towards his native estfr- 
hiishment. Besides, tlie constant changes of cominiwdoners, soiuo of them permanent and 
some tenqionuT. uould lead imavohlably to oonstaut changes or suspensions in tlie system 
of revi'ime nianageiucnt, so that the same system would seldoiii be activdy pursued in 
any diatruft for a few yoors iogt^thor. After dl, too, the substantial authority in adistriot 
must necessarily remain iu the hamls of the officer cliarged wdtli res|Kmsible duties, and 
cannot in effect Uj trauafoTred to any otlicr ofiiiJer merely oxerciHin^ supervision over him. 
The local olliccr imvy he aided and stimulated iu the disiarge of lita duty, or he luay be 
ihwartAid and ci'ipplcd ; bub it is u}>on hia exertion that the welfare of the diatriot must 
(hipciid, and his siqierior cannot serve tlic jjuq>oaQ of his substitute. It would therefore 
be a radical mistake U> improve tlie coutroUing jiart of our aj’stem at tlie ex|>enae of the 
0 }>cmtive, oven if thci'e were hill reason to he convinced that the alterations were im> 
provemeuts. 

Jf it he RupiKMuul that tlie cases of malversation which dude the discovery of a Board 
would Ijo detected by a oonimiaaioner, I beliovo that there 1ms been no want of previous 
gtmeral Jnforituitiou in any case of tlie kind which has octnrrred under the Madras pre* 
siduiicy; but that tenderness for the individual, or false delicacy, or aversion to stand for¬ 
ward as aucuHcr, motives which are aa Uktdy to influence ooimoiasionem or other public 
ollicors, and the itiHuenoi of which may Ui, and I expect will be, overcome by the Board 
of Ucvenuo as effectually as by a comuiiaaionor, have prevented the suspicions wliich it 
excit^nl Iroiii being acted upon. 

** T am ipiitc sure that wnhout the aid of the Board of Kevenue, the Madras Cfovemioent 
would be incapable of suiieriiitending the proceedings of the commissioners and collectors 
under them with due cilect, unle'is it look ii|h)U itself a great portion of the duty now per- 
forine<l by tlie Board of Rt^venue, and for that purpose greatly increased its establishment, 
Itoth Kuropfian and native. It certainly is essential to tbc effieiont dischai^ of the func¬ 
tions of CTovcmiiicnt not iu add to the details >>'1111 which the Governor in Council is 
tilri^idy mcum))ere(l, and any inform calcuiatod to be attended with that inoonvcuicnco 
must m‘ci»<.savil,v prove fidlacioiLs. ' 

IP. Mr. Jlill husfurlher rumai'ked follows: I am oonilrinod In the desire to follow 
this cautious course of protM'oding, and to avoid uniiec('.ssary innovation, hy the success 
which has at Umdod the .system of civil adiuiiiistratiou oi'tuaUy iu fori.’e at Miidius. It bos 
boon succcssluL oi'cording to all tlie tests by which it can be fairly tried, llie statemmit 
Inflow*, Ibr 21) years, during whicli thei*6 bas been no accession of tm-ritory to tliat pre- 
siileiM'y. shows that themvenue lias bta’u collected with suiprising regularity. In that Jong 
period there is only one ycai* in wldch the cullcctiuna exceed the uvei'agc by |ter cent. 

They 


Actufti Colleotions of llevenuc in the Disiricts under the Presldom^ of Fort St. George^ 
fur 20 Years, averaging UufNjes 4,23,11,100. 


YBABS. 

BBVEKUBa 

Per CoQtage, 
store 

or Iwlov Arerago, 

180$. 9 

4,09,30,000 

3 4 2 

1809-10 

4,04,33,000 

4 7 - 

1810-11 

4,20,21,000 

* 10 11 

1811-12 

8,98,38,000 

5 18 6 

]8»2-13 

4,01^)8,000 

4 15 11 

18i;Vl4 

■ 4,23,31,000 

- 1 6 

1814 15 

4,2(),R3,000 

- 14 - 

1815-lG 

4,24,49,000 

-32 

lHlfi-17 

4,18,06,000 

1 3 1 

1817-18 

4,26,02,000 

- 11 - 

1818-19 

4,20,62,000 

- 9 6 

1819-80 

4,26,79,000 

- 13 11 

1820-21 

4,28,71,000 

1 5 2 

1821-22 

4,32,92,000 

2 5 1 

1822-23 

4;47,25,000 

5 11 3 

1823-24 

4,20,42,000 

- 10 2 

1824-25 

4,57,12,000 

8-7 

1H25-26 

4,38,93,000 

3 11 10 

1826-27 

4.84,63,000 

2 11 6 

1827-28 

4/11,78,000 

8-10 
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They nev^ have ftUen so moob as 6 per cent below it The average of the first ten yean 
fiUls short of the general average 1^ 1J per cent, that of the last ten years exceeds it j u the 
same smail propc^on. In England a Wl harvest hae been stated to make a difierence of 
10 per oent in the revenues, but the period here taken includes two Imd haivestH, wliich 
did not make much more than half tliat difference. Tlie evidence of succossfiii a<hninis- 
trafcion which this statement affords, must be deemed conclusive wlien it is Imrne in tnind 
that the revenues of Madras are veiy high, and depond mainly upon annual Hetticmcnt." 

20. The second and third memb^ of our Committee, witliout questirmtng the ability 
with which the businees of the Kevenue Board at Madras nmy have beep conducted, do 
not concur in tlie arguments or reasoning advanced by the senior menib^ for retaining 
that Board at Madras. The reasons assigned in the fonner part of this re})ort appear to 
them to apjdy as much to one Board as to another. They can scarcely mcc^ise any dear 
nroof of superior management in the circumstance that tliere has b^ no great variation 
m the amount of revenue when they advert to the sanguine and apparently well-founded 
expectations of mcreosed rosourcea whicli are expressed in the records of the Madras Co> 
vemzuent, and reflect u^n the natural (K)iinie of ^ings in countries that had long suffered 
fixun the misrule of native governments. They perceive, in the sdcttiion of papcre which 
have been printed by the Honourable the Court of Directors, abundant proof of the ex¬ 
istence of oouses that would, th^ hope, bo very unlikely to occur under a plan of individual 
responsibility and persfmal supervision, such as thf^ advocate. The same ajqKsar 
to show that the employment of collective Boards affords no assurance of cnnsisiency of 
principle or procedure i nay, if the internal administration of Mtidras has in later years 
oeen, as they beb’eve it has been, (bstingnidiod by vigour, encr^, and sueccss, (.lie n^sult 
must^ they think, he mainly ascribed tn the circinnsbince that the working of the syKteMi 
was thoroughly coutrolleil atid directed by one man, (‘<>rtuinly no ordinary man, Sir Thoinus 
Munro j nor do tb^ suppose, as cont-eraplated by Mr. Hill, tba(, inefficient men wib be 
ap|X)iQW single commissioners ; on tJie contrarj*, the poaitivo neeeasily of rejecting an in¬ 
efficient functionary, when' only one is employeil, will iirnun', in their opinion, Iho appoint¬ 
ment of the most able oifir'ers to be found on the list of the .service. TJjo majority of the 
Coinmittoe therefore rccomineml the s«l>Rtitution of two revenue eojiunibsioners-, on a 


salary of Jin. 48,000, (with an ussistant b> ouch on a sjilavy of 7iV J 8,000,’ for the present 
Revenue Board at MaiirnR, W'lio in their respective ilivisiorw may st'jMirately exorcise all 
the functions now vested in the Boai-d. 

21. In the olxiervations wliich we have introduced on tlu' jiresciit subject, we have not 
laid any particular etn^ss on the ei'onomy of substituting th<* Hy.stem of imlivulunl agency 
for that of Boanls ; iliia, bow'cver, is om* of the juost important aiul Kiucfidal resullH to 
be aoticifiated from the nuatsure. The reduction of expense, as regards Euro]H;ai) cove¬ 
nanted officcw, may lie estimaUMl, according to thi' comparative Ktatenient below* at Hh. 
2,70,380 jKT annum, exclusive of some saving W'liioh may be aiitioipaUxl in the native 
establishmimts, and we arc quite satisfied that the alterntiuu w ill promote cfUcicncy and 
iniprovemeut as well as economy. 

22. Although our senior mmlwr does not eoiicur in tho view' taken by tlic majority of 
UiO Committee, either on the general ipn^tion as to the com]»irative advantagt's of collective 
and individual agency, or on the Hppli(*ation of that qut'stion to the Boanl of iWeinic at 
Madras, yet as Iuh coHef^U's have so fuUy cibsl the groundh on which he rests liis opinion, 
he does not feel himself entitled to oeciqiy further time in discussing the subjeet. He 
thinks it incumbent on him, however, with i'C»q>ei*t to the Madras Board, cx])reas]y to dis¬ 
claim the admission that cx])orience establishes, as the majority of the Committee think it 

does, 



(29.) Letter from 
Conufiittee, on ]n« 
dividual Agency 
for Cobeotive 
Boards; 

Dccoiuber 1830. 


* PRESENT, 

BxhqaX: 

Board of Rovonno: 

8 Uemben - - - 1,30,600 

4» SecratarioiaadAsaiatants 91,200 

- 2,47,800 

Board of CuBtoms t 

2 Members ... 1,04,400 

8 SeoretariofaiidAaaiBtenu 34,000 

- 1,58,400 

Madhas; 

Board Berenno: 

4 Members - - - 1,60^100 

4 SecrotoriesasdAasislants 32,680 

- 2,12,780 

Grand Total - - - 6,18,980 


PROPOSED. 


2 Suddor ComniisBinners * 1,04,400 

2 Scicretariue ur Assistants - 36,000 

--1,40,400 

1 Coinraissioner, and Salt and 
Opium Depurtrunits and 
MiBocllancous Revenue - 32,200 

1 Socretwry or Assistant • 18,000 

-70,200 


2 Commiswoners of Revenue 96.(X)0 
2 Secretaries or Asslstauis - 36,(KK) 

- - 1,32,000 


Grand Total • • - 3,42,600 


(*«•) 


bh 4 


Difforenco or Saving ... 2,76,3*0 
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-fither timl tlie defects whicb they impute te coJleotive agency are inherent in ^ 

III. ■ sTHtem and iinsusceptilile of practical remedy, or that its views and proceedings have 

_ liaetiiatod according to clinnges among its individual members, as would have heppened 

Calcutta with respect to'the views and proceedings of successive commiaeiouere. In his view of the 

Civil Pinaiire matter also, the main duty of the Board of Sevenue at Madras, to which detailed settle 

Committee. monts, embi'aeing the whole statistics of by far the greater port of the country, and involv¬ 
in'' the exercise of most extensive discretionary authority, are annually submitted, is 
virtu.ally such as the majority of tlie Committee acknowledge to constitute an expected 
case; and although the jiropimition is self-evident, that “more business can be done by the 
same’ numlsi- ol “s-rsona acting separately than in conjimotion,” yet it is hardly relevant 
to the Iiuestion to be decided; for the paramount object of such an institutiem as the Board 
of Kevciiue is, that the Government and collectors may ho able to confide inits knowledge 
exisiiienre, means of information, and weight of character, not tliat it may despatch bn«- 
nuBs in the must expeditious manner. •Finally, in os far ns the propoiwd ohango would 
throw immediately upon the Government eny part of the present functions of the Board 
of R»-veuue, and also with regard to the abolition of the Marine Board at Madras, and the 
transfer of its duties to tlie Government, which the majority of the CommittM recommend, 
the senior memlier is desirous of expressing in the strongest manner his deliberate oonvio- 
tion, that of all changes that which is most required for the eflicienoy and succeaa of our 
system of ailministration is, that the Council Board should be relieved fimm a large portion 
of the details by wliich its time and attention are at present overlaid; and that of all 
schemes of collective agency mid divided reeponsibility the most open to objection is what 
must ensue if those details are added to; viz., that of allowing the name and authority of 
Government to lie implicitly delegated to the organs through whom its resolutions ought 
merely to lai communicated. 

2S. Our senior member does not foci himself qualified to offer any remarks upon the 
a)>p1ication whioli the majority of the Committee have made of the general question of col¬ 
lective or individual agency to the Boards at this presidency, further than by observing, that 
if the duties of the Bengal Board of Revenue, correspond with those at Madras, the proposed 
change seems to him liable to tbesame objections at the one presidency as at the other. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) David Sill. 

H'iU Mackenzie. 

John Bax. 


(30.)—MINUTE of IT. Bhml, Esq., Member of Council at Bengal; 
dated 6th January 1831. 

In forwarding to tlie Right Honourable the Govcruor-general,for his Ijordship's considera- 
tieu, the Report of the Civil Finouen Committee on the question as to the comparative 
oilvantagee of individual agency, or that of colleutivc Boards, and in expressing onr concure 
reiice generally in tlie opinum eutertaineil hy the majority of that Committee, I think it 
necessary to slate that I am not prepared to give an unqualified assent to the ex{iediency 
of extending at present Dial principle of revenue luanag^ent and control throughout the 
pisivinces immediately dejiendent on this presidency. 

Whatever inellicieiiey may have been found to exist in collective Boards, that evil is not, 
I think, neo'asarily uiheient in tlie system. There cannot lie any doubt that individual 
respon.sibility may sometimes he necessary to eidl forth exertion, and that a divided or ill- 
defined responsibility bos a tendency to induce a relaxation in tliat respect It is also, 1 
tliiuk, imqiiestiouable that more work can be performed by means of iudividnal agency 
tlian iiy that of a collective boily; but an incapable or inefiicient member of a Board wifi 
not make a more able or belter commissioner, and the same caution with which it will be 
necessary to seleet jawsons to be entrusted singly with the powers of control vested in com- 
iiiissieiiers would have insured an efficient Board. There seems indeed reason to believe tliat 
too great a facility in the selection of jiersons to constitute the Boards, arising probably from 
a diflieulty of passing over claims of seniority even in cases of doubtful qualification, has 
been a principal cause of that inefficiency wliich has given rise to the present question. 

The chief advantage to be derived from the establishment of n collective Bfflird, as con¬ 
nected with the revenue administration of the country, appears to me to consM in the 
means it affords of aiding Government by its deliberations and matured opinions in ques¬ 
tions of difficulty and iciportsnee, especially such as ore likely to arise in the progress <ff the 
settlement of our extensive and valuable Western Provinoes, and in which the interests of 
Government and Hie welfare of the people may be materially involved. Whatever infor- 
matioii might be necespry to guard against error would be concentrated in a Board placed 
in itmiiediate comniuuicaUon with the local authorities, and composed of the most able and 
experienced of the Revenue officers of Government. A greater degree of consistenoy of 
procedure and of prindple must thereby be insured than could be expected if the local 
commissioners were placed in direct oommunioation with Government, and whose conflict¬ 
ing views end opinions would fiequentlytend to embarrass rather thou to aid its deoisiona 

Theestablislimentof acontroDing Revenue Board inthe Western Provinces likewiaeappears 
tome to he theonly means hy wbichGovertunent con secure the re<]uisite degree of exertion on 
the part of the eoUectors, in expediting the revision of the settlements, to which the judicial and 
other duties of the oommiasionerB,it appears to me, must preclude their (pvingmnch of their 

. attention; 


(30.) Mimih' of 
WilliHin Hiiint, 
Esti-tOnladiviclual 
Afppnoy for I’ol- 
lectivc BoariK; 

6 January 1^31. 



13Ufi WkMg UWA ^OUHRian^ ^90 

^^T^rJTtn^ ^ il 'Tflr * 

ftWrfMiolMi tixat U> brown* w^ft^owitlyfSEogSonaMfi^ 
iy|;UH*i#H eMM ff ft* WM^*f like «*ti|llwniiin,4Bdaf ii< **4. 

Jk*>tt«a^*Wn«rei^4*<lnfiutiiM8MarnwiDi|;s«tlait’in]tk. —x* 

,je#!nde*inUtiM->ue«nurbttbpwnMMa j^ naMdad^riaeai 
nn rt i-rf nAtn* b* .'•doiiM naiaiHw enoneoa* (i>,ui]jiHt tmweedlngs tit 
»)*M<l«HmHiribHw».*ban wwta *n wp*^ tiali oti^ m Dtefend at 

^ _„.9r><cdimetfoOi>T«nuMBt JbiditjialaodwnUa^reliBtC'^t^Tairaiicst 

Am* iJIn' llW n iHr et Iwaring a»d damding on tuob ij^eall,'^‘^ioli oobaaian ii more efaBaKrlUl. 
iln|Hr*««to is prarinoM noder fiabtoaung aMewmenta, and an wlii^ the rights and ^ 

W[lpiii>*i variou oltisai of tte agrhnltnnl oommoiutr an na yat inpeiAtftlr unutstood) 

'lb ttow pnriacm Ar that of a^S^Sr* Myi until a setritn^t antobded te^m^ 

Mb* aid ItaW bean amaiileted in. bveiy dist^; andl0 amA'pe^ I^eoiicriTO tbattlia 
|pM( W < t ' wanlh a t npoaa d of tlie;moM arotoired and affiiaent or this ttnnw o|6a«t* of 

HoTOBtaeat, it iBS^peniablr nesetaarr to tne wel&re of the country usd to the aeeurity 
*( liInjAA&tBteraat. 

" Bo* nih* Invar Froriaalajvhere it can tetiedyhiytpeii that any queation of importanoe) 

.hr wimaltar of fiffioulty oan oeenr, wluoh a revenue oommiaaioner ia not fully competent 
' to dandei or to di^osa of without n&rence to Government (except inHaaea id which 
'• reAnnoe ie preaMod), I oonenr entirely in (pinion with the X^ancc Ctanmittae tint a 
Beaidbitet neoeesary, and that the nvemie wdmitiatrarioD cf those nroriacoa may he 
oendiioted hy means of individual agency, the CorntmaaioneiM oorreeponding dlbectly with 
the tenitetial seoietaxy to Government, mough under that anangement it nugbt be found 
aecnaatiy to give ad£tional assistance to that officer. 

Thoar^ BBta addneed by the senior member of the FinamA Committee againat the 
phn of aniatitutiiig individual acKncy for tbnt of a Bcvenue Board af Uadn^ appear to 
me to lender the expediency of the measures at that presidency veiy questionable. 

• ,' , •' • ■ , (aignei^ 0'. S/mf. 


(A.)—MIinJXE of Sir C Ti Ifetealfi, Member of Council at Baad ; (*i*) Minnto of 

dated 9 Janumy 1831. Bir C.T.Metcalfe, 

^ . oolndivmaal 

Harilro befoiO repeatedly expresaed aeutimetos is fovour of superi^endeaeo indi- 
triduds, as prefotoble to that eieroiscd by oolleotivo Boards, abcording with those recently 
anhaglttod by the Finance Coramittee in their Beport of the 13th DeMffll>er,T aliall confine ” ^ 

myself on the present occasion to tho deciorarion of my concurrence iu the reasonii^ of the 
ttajihity' of the Committee on that subjoet^ ' 

With iUapeot to their specific propositioin, without meaning to urge fiie immediate adop¬ 
tion of any of toem, I eonour in them generally, as oaleulated, in my opiiuon, to promote. 
both gffidenqy and eoOnomy, widi the exo^on of that rerardbil the hWine department, 
to vririch department system of iudiridual. soperintendenoe, rai^t, I conceive, be as 
wdl ^plied as to any-ofoer, by faring it at a suitable pcricid under a snperinteadant of 
Mariasi subsritnted for the maator attembrnt^-inatoad of tnuuforting it to the control of the 
HSitaiy Board, ta propoaed by tho Committee. 

(signed) C. T. Meteaffe. 


. ' ^1)—MIKITTE of the Govemongeneral Beayni; dated 24 January 1831. ^,} Minute of 

, Hnyiito abbudy, in my Uraute art the re-ihodellilig of the ICBbay Board nt thie pee- tinc^^mTlii#^ 
•ideDov, ^ven my apinion on the nlative advantage of indiTidnal and collectivo ageupy, dual Ageae/ for 
1 naed net heta si^ mneb more upon the aspect Collective Bo^s; 

'Where the duriea an prineipwyjniontiTe, iike those belonnng to ounmissieners of 24 danusry 1881. 
xevRuie and dtouit, muth benefit is ol^usly to be derived foam nu fispateh, vigour, and 
unity of purpooe which aahwto hand enn beat oelaeve. But,'on the other bud, when 
oonmfil, du bo r at ioo, the caletm iWririon of a great aystem, with its details, are reqairod: 
when, ohmover, tbnerions an to bo delegated partaking pnttty o^n judicial eharactet, when 
fatrertbsthtg efaoigu of defiuilt ag^dnat a imip body la revemie eemats, ud p^y of 
a leghwilivc changer, whu auggeating the B^Ufiona hy wMch the righto in the H>il are 
to be determined, it sliScea me uut there cunot beadoulfo Of the auperiority ufacollectire 
body. XnaBrny ex n sr i eiioe of publie bnsinesa, both in and out of Parfiamentilhave never 
•COB. ha oeeamon mten ffiaensuon did not pcodiioe great improvement in the ordinal 
meMSte. la thi* oonatry, when the tevenw syafem b of onoh vast importance to the 
eim mua ity at huge, it saemato methatGovernmeiit can. never hope to oiriveat n complete 
haow l edge ef Hi iiiaaiCement,mioepit by thotfiee hrterdhange'ud boaest ootlision of opinion 
thac. en only growoatofhjt^aii|i*tintendeiiee.i The Basra ofBevennebtotheSunrame 
Govetruneat what the latter b lb w.HoaieAuihoicities. IbeB'toadc.ifitwerenotmrthe 
* 9m H- . aUe 





01. 


FtaMMCoiB* 

StttIM. 


MS CfENKBAX. AVPBHmXTO BEi;^a>MliSCTE£ : 

d)le tad boMSirtble in$ndBdi wba lit ia ootmeif ia iadepeadeaga of to GtoeneH of #»' 
differsat preiddenciea wlitt Monritjr iroald tWa Iki ana fi>t a tom tad for renoed of Oka., 
admiautotiioo, aniclt lew tot the publio tfiin wen conducted tridieffioieoopuid hnaowi 
tod ia to trne of to ordcro and intentions of to very diatnat an antonty* 

Ike iHiianoe Comuatteo luve reoammended tot- tore toll be two oammunonen of 
Ktoam, me to to Upper, and one for to Lo^ Storiwioa. Itisaotatated wbetor 
t^wntoect separately or together, but as to ptmd^ if ia$sddodt|gw^totofato^ 
by 1iws'majority, I conclude tot toy are to act eepartoly* 

My opinion upon this subject is voty much la coafonmty to toit ofjMr. Siaot.' 3 qmte 
agree w& ipni'tot aBoard of Bevonoe is indispensable for ton^nlition of to settonenta 
ta to Upiier Frorinces. I tUnh with him that two members would be snffieient; Mui 1 
mn further of i^iinion tot this Board should hereafter, under any <aroanataiioea,beetataoBed 
at AUahabad, 

' If an arrangement shall hereafter be made (or dividing the adauipsttoloB Of to Upfto 
end Imwer Frovincee, then 1 agree with Mr. IBuat tot to secretary into Beveamtoplatl;- 
ment may conduct to whole correspondence wifti to oommissionenin to Iiowcr ProvineM; 
but f no such separation should take place, to detaOswooUtoO ranch ovethiad toOovaiR^ 
ment, and to appointment of a nnglc commissbner wonid become neocasary. ^ 

1V> the reocAnendation of to Finanee Conmuttec iat to sabsfttnUoB of a ain(^ coai^ 
nusnoner (or the Board of Salt and Opimn, and for to transfer of to dntiea aowexentod 
by to same Board, under the designation of Marine Board, to the Militaty Board, and of afl 
to executive duties of the Moriae department to to master attendant, 1 aee no objeotoi. 

I agree with Mr. Blunt and to senior member cf to Comnuttoe, Va Hill, ia to expe¬ 
diency of maintaining the Bevenue Board at Madras, bnt to reduoiag to number to two 
memMrs would, in my (pinion, promote economy, without in any degree impairing ifl 
hffioienoy* 

I do not recommend to immediate adoption of any of these meaanres ns they regard eata- 
blnfementB which have long had the sanction of to Honourable Court; and as the whole 
frame of the Indian Government is about to be brought undor public review, it may be more 
conveiuent to leave to domtion of these minor deUuls to follaw nay geae^ anuagemeat 
wludb to Legislature, in its wisdom, may think proper to adopt. 

(dgned) >r. C imtinei. 

Cum, Code, I 
S4th January 1631./ 


IV. 

(88.) (Hva Ser- 

vanta 


IV. 

(33.)—LETTEB from to Governor-general m Ckmndl at Benya? to*to Conrt of SinetoEl, 
(Judicial Department); dated 3 July 1823. 

Hononrable Sirs, 

Wz have to honour to transmit to yonr HononraUo Conrt, as separate annliheri ia to 
pocket, the acemnpanying Miiintca by the Governor-general and Mr. Haningtoo, 
have been recorded on our proceedings of to 19th nltimo. 

8. Fbe measures proposed by to Governor-general having been approved by to Bated, 
win be immediately carried into effect. 

_ 3. They are directed to the olyeet of seporatiim the office of magistrate from tot of to 
judge in some of to districts in to I^wer ]mrinces,in which tot measure appeared 
chiefly desirable, dtor from to heavy arrear of dvil business or fiom other consideiv 
ationa 

4k The grounds of the several measurea adopted fer that {mrpose are so ftdly exfdaiaed 
in to Govemor-genenirs Minute, as to render it naaeoessHy to recapitulate to deteSa of 
to arrangement in this place; but we tnprt tfa||i to motives by wUdi we have been 
influenced on this occasion will be a^roved % j-om HoaOmabie Cesiil 
S. We think it neecsaary, however, eanestiy te aolkht to attention of year HoamnUe 
Court to the present state of to civil aetviohi as desoribsd In to Minntes of the Qoracaim. 
general and Mr. HajiingtiHt; aaid te-.reqiiiwt tot yoUr Honmuable CaartwiD iate 
your early contidetution to expedieney iff nuik^ such additina to to nnmber of yoia ifedl 
servants on the Bmimil estahlioiment os may toad te remove or diminioh ;be dffii^ty aad 

embarrswment whith vre now eipatienoa in prtiridiag (or to efficient odnaaiteiatian of to 

dvil affiiiis of this presidenoy. 

We have toblmtiarto be, HoDOnreble Sin, < 

VW 2 ^ Bithful hnmhfe Servaoli^ 

„ (aignad) J. Mtm, 

Fort Winiain,Y , , ’ Jto dfeiuMi; 

3 July 1623. ■/ ' ,, ’ J. B. MmifyUm, 



xep jurx’iujts m xm cast ikdu coMPAiinr. ' m . osKEsia^ 

, Aftrtaronfc, 

‘’;pW.)—jilStn® of Mx Jdm, E»q., Oovetnca^genenil of M«; datea 12 June 1823. IF. 

Im ftu> oon^ei^on of the aieuuiteii beet oalcnlaied to fiusilitato die ei}aiau..tmti(ui of ’ 
md criouael joedoe in the territories enbordinate to thia presidency, the iaiuoitimce of !?W 
MgaMadng the number of European funotiimaries emidoyea in the Judicial department fS j 
hae been alWm felt and aolmoarledged. The necean^ of a rigid adherence to economy, 
hoveysr, has hitlierto prerentod tho Goromment iioin wring recourse to that most obrious 
mesns of improring tim effioionay of the Judicial administmtiaa to the extent which was 
deBtaUo, 

2. Since the year 1810 the number of judges in the higher courts hm >'cen increased; 

-fenr xSlah courts have been newk formed or re-esiehlisbc<C a superintendant of police has 
been i^ipmnted in the Western Frorinoes, tho new office of superinfendnnt ana romeni- 
btancor of law suits has been established, and several joint msgistrates have been created. 

3. Other joint magistrates have during tho some period neon disiicnscd with, and the 
offices of assistant jm^ and of rwUtrar to the provindal courts have been abolished. 

. d. Xhe total numW of judioiaf situations is not materially greater now than in 1810, 
while, in point of fllidt, die Eniopom functionaries actually employed in the odministratiun 
of justiae m the districts under this pnisidency is less thou it was at the period adverted to. 

Iw annexed Statement, Ho. 1, fumiriied feom the civil auditor’s office, shows the number 
of Ettiopeon officers who stood appointsd to rituarions in the Judicial dcfiiuimcnt in the 
Vears 1810,1816,1822, and 1823 r«pectively; and it will be observed, that at the present 
time the numher of officers so appointed is less by 10 than the number appointed in the 
year 1810. 

5. In the orders recently passed on the Keport on the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, rela¬ 
tive to the state of rivil basincss la the several courts of justice, we jsavo had uccasion to 
notice the very serious inoonronience experienced from the impossibili^ of providiog regis¬ 
trars in many districts where the pressure of business rendered the services of officers of tW 
cliiss highly imiiortont. 

6. Although the powers of the moonsiffs in the coguizanco of aril suits have liecn re¬ 

cently exteaoied, ana provision has been made for the exercise of more rcsiKnisiblc functions 
by the Sudder ameeus, still there are numerous duties in the .Tudicial deportment, the 
execution of which cannot wife propriety be transferred to fee native officers, and whiife 
therefore, if there is no registrar or sssistant, must devolve exclusively on the judge and 
magistrato. _ 

7. The details wife which the latter officer is in such coses bnrthencd preduile him from 
performing any portion of his baeincss Wife due care and dcliberatioti. Qc conuot attend 
properly to one department witliout neglecting another; and he is unable to superintend 
the conduct of fee subordinate officers wife that vigihuico which is essential to fee preven¬ 
tion of abuse. 

8. Under these cironmstances, and wife reference to fee present iionrishing state of our 
finances, I should be disposed to augment very consideinbly fee number of European fune- 
tiouaries cmjiloyed in fee Judicial department, if the state of tlic serrioc and fee urgent 
demands of other branches of fee administration would admit of it. 

2. We have now before us an wplication from fee Board of Bevenue in fee Western 
Frorinoes, urging that 11 addiiionu officers be supplied for fee service of fee Revenue 
department in tiiosc provinces, as a measure essentially necessaty tor fee duo tonuation of 
fee settlements in fee division under their superintendence; and though we are sensible of 
the advantage which would result from the adoption of fee Board’s suggestion, we have not 
the means m conplying wife it to fee extent desired, except by withdrawing some of tha 
officers new employed m fee Judicial department, and whose services cau ill be spared toom 
the duties on wtucu they aro engaged. 

10. The same difficulty has been experienced in furnishing to hir. Holony, the agent at 
Sougor and tho territories on fee Nerhudda, fee aid of covenanted civil officers; and we 
have in ooni^uence found it neceosary to supply fee recent vacancies which have occurred 
by tbe appointment of mihtary instead of civil ofiicers to be asaastonts to fee comniiasioner. 

11. It appears from the ocoompanying Statement, No. 2, feat fee number of civil ser¬ 
vants attaoned to this presidency, after deducting those absent at sea on account of ferir 
health, is actually less now than it was in fee year 1811. Our territorial arqnisition.s and 
extend political relations, consequent upon fee war with fee Findarries, and udfe Ncpaiil, 
have, in-the interim, involved fee ea|tbl>Bhmont of new offices, and have proportionately 
angmented fee demand for fee serrioes of civil tonotionaries. 

12. The arrangements which have been so beneficially carried into effect during fee same 
period tor aeouring a more efficient contnti over every department of fee Kevenne ulminis- 
tration have likewise been attmided wife a shmlar result, and the serious difficulties to which 
we are now so constimtly exposed in providing officers to fill important situations, both in 
the Bevenue and Judiciid departments, seem to me to impose upon the Govcnimont fee duty 
of earnestly aolioiting fee attention of fee Honourable fee Court of Uireutoni.to fee octuri 
state of feo serried and of pointy out fee neocssity which exists tor a very considerable 
augmentation of fee number of oivu servante on this establishment. 

13. The more immediate olject, howOTer, of fee present cominunication is to bring tmder 
-the oonsidetatiou of fee Beerdlthe importance of sdimting such partial arrau^cments as our 
inadequate establisnment will admit fw fariHtatinj; the naministration of cml and, criminal 
jnstiiM in some of fee districts lot the Etwet FrovmSes, in' which, whether from the heavy 

(t/tfi) ■' i i' 2 ' ■ , ■ eneai 



ar dzsmii , appbkdix to w^ct 

P/’ '.■' ttfMiiriof crrflWIhedtftctivo stMe of .&e noliMt orfi*.pawnte of oriodad,, 

IV> oellfceoni tn«ing««,<ir ftom &e joint opemtioa «Itow oMMe»,«ome farther nMwtwiot ' 

• iixHqwnWrtJy nooesMBy. 

Oivu Ser<ruit)i. 14 , ;From the annexed Statetnente, endfrom Ae^Tetanrb wh^ 1 tm-re nlre^y offisnd ia 
regard tO the state of the (dvil service generally, it ie ohvtoiui tiut the wants of tne Jndksal 
department cannot be supplied by withdrawing ftnm ^ Other deportmmits in^Tiduab Beef 
emptoyed in them. I am of oppon, however, that a partial rtdief^ ai^ b« obtmned hy 
tnnaferrisg the duties of some situations hitherto held by covepnted civil affieert to indi¬ 
viduals not in the service, and that the ofheen above alluded to migld be employed in fha 
administration «f justice in the districts where each mds ie moet eseentially leguisite. 

Ifi. Tlie oBSces to which 1 oUude are following■ 

let Deputy-registrar of the Sadder Dewimny Adawlut and Kizmnnt Adawkt, and 
translator of the Begulations. 

Sd. Assistant to the superintendant of police. Lower Provinoea. 

3d. Ditto to the secretary in the Judicial deportment 

4^. Ditto to the secretary in the Territorial department 

16. The duty of translating the Kegnlations rmght be transfened Without ineoBTeaieaiee . 
to the prufeesore of the Pereion and Bengalee hmpages in the College Fort iVllliaffl, or 
to other individuals ekilled in those languages, with a suitable remuneration for their lab^. 

I run disposed to tiunk that this is a pun which it wpld be expedient to adopt on ito owm 
merits, inderiendcntly of the other considerations which have led me to propose it It may 
be presumed that generally the profeasurs of the ooUe^ must be better qnalifiod to perfium 
the work with accuracy, and without reliance on native assistance, than the comparatively 
young schohirs who muat in the ordiiury oourso of the service, 611 the post m deputy- 
registrar. The former are less lisble to frequent change than the latter, by which means 
a greater degree of uniformity in the language and style of the tronslntians will be secured; 
an object which 1 conceive to be of considerable impoitanoe, and the want of whi^ has,, 
1 believe, been regarded as a defect in the translated code. 

17. In lieu of the mvil servants now attaolied as assistants to the superintendant of polioe 
in the Lower Provinces, and to the secretaries in the Territorial and Judicial departments, 

I would propose that the latter officers be respectively autliorioed to employ os tiieir private 
nseistout any person not in the servioe of the Honourable Comriany, whom, tram bis talents, 
education, and eboracter, they may consider properly quolided to asrist them. 

18. With respect to the secretaries’ offices, tiio Juries assigned gjp persons holffing the 
appointment of assistant are not such, genendljr speaking, as to prepare the individual for 
the higher or more active functions ck the service; and there is no advantage derived to 
Government from the klxmrs of covenanted servants in the offices in question to compensate 
for the loss of their services in the hlofuBsib This is not the cose to the same extent with 
regard to the office of assistant to the superintendant of police; but on a comparison of 
tile utility of his services in that situariou with that of the office to which I propose that he 
should be transferred, there can be no room to question the expediency of the measure. 

IH. I am aware that the orders of the Honourable toe Court of Directors arc opposed to 
toe tortocr employment of uneovenanted servants, but those orders wore issued under a 
view of mrcumstances very dliferent from that exhibited in tlie Statemept now hud before 
the Board, and toe imperious necessity of the case must justify our deviarion from ^ 
letter of the orders, at least to toe extent proposed, while the present state erf' (Umgs eonrindes 
to exist. 

30, The situation of toe uneovenanted assistants will be a conddcnriol one, and the 
superintendant and secretaries must be held re^onatble for too due performanoe of any 
duties which may be entrusted ly them to such assistants. To enable them to engage 
really useful and quall&ed assistants, 1 am of opinion tbut on allowance of SOO rupees per 
mensem should Im grouted to toe latter. 

21. The Board are aware that toe assistants to toe superintendant of police, and to toe 
secretaries in the Judiciid and Tecritorioi department, ore also magistrates of the town of 
Calcutta; and it will be necessary, if the proposed arrangement is carried into effect, to 
supply their places at toe police office by the appointment of at least one sddirional magis¬ 
trate, not being a covenanted servant. 

22. The abolition of toe offices above spemhed, would place at our disposal toe fdllowiiig 
gentlemen; Mr. D. C. Smyth, Mr. Moms, Mr. Manhu’hm, Mr. Show; and I propow that 
toose gentlemen be employed as magistrates of the llider-mcntioned districts t 
HoogUy, Mr. Smyth; Jessore, Mr.Morris; Kaddea, Mr. Maciiirlan; Purneo, Mr. Shaw. 

23. The very heavy atrears civil business depending before Ih^adgos and registran iff 
toose districts, ocooimng to toe latest statements reecived by Government, are shown 
below*. In all of them toe criminal duties are laborious, and toe management of the police 

demands 


* Depending before the Judge and Begiitnr on the 1st Febrnoty 1823 1 



Bsgilir. 

SuUOMTi 

IMsl 

HoogUy 

1,406 

729 

3ilw 

4,08t 

Jeisore 

1.UQ 

A89S 

Nuddea 

981 

3,426 

4,847 

Panwa 

.1,120 

M! 

1,667 
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appendix* 

denwadi 'rigflattt cad mi&ve snperiittendeiiee; ty >«l!«Hng thejndgM from d dutiei ooo^ — 

Mc^ nilh tli« offiee of uwgiatrste, those offioen will give tbeir undivided attention to the '■V* 

“ dirii omrt. and wai be enOblod to redaoe the depending artear of bneinesa, and to super- v wTl > 

intend wth effidenoy the lower eourta. W 

34. liie magStnte will in like manner have it In bisjpower to devote bie whole time to Igj^' 

die management of the jxilioe, and to the dnties of the Foujdarry department. He will not 
be preoluded from oooaaionally proceeding in person to ihoae pa^ of the district which may 
impear to require Ua partioalar attendon, eitha from the local prevalence of heinona crimes, 
the miaoonduet of the police officcra, or from other cauaes. I would ptopoae that the 
monthly talacy of the separate mapatratea be fixed at 1,600 mpeee per mensem, indoding 
choigea for travetling, or for other extra expensea incuried by them on oceanons of viaidng 
the interior of their ^tricts. 

25. There are several other diateicta, both in the Lower and Western Provinces, into 
which I am desiraus of seeing the same system introdneed; but in the present state of the 
service I can suggest its further extimsion to one district only, Xirhoot*. The dreunntances 
whidh have comj^ed Mr. Moore to relinquish the ofiioe of acting judge and mogistmte of 
Sylhet, and to apply to be removed to some ^strict beyond the limits of Bengal, are stated 
in his letter of me 3d April lust; and while they justly entitle him to the indulgent con- 
dderation of Qovemment, they xilaced at our disposal an officer peculiarly quaUfled by hit 
experienoe and abilities for the office of magistrate of Xirhoot, to which situation I propose 
that he should be iqipainted. 

26. In considering the means of facilitating the administrotion of juetioo, 1 have not 
fitiled to advert to the question, bow far it might be practicable to relieve the judges of any 
of those districts in which the jndicia! business is jiarticulnrly heavy, by transferring the 
funotions of magistrate to the callecters. 

27. Whether the general introduetion of that system, even if it were practicable, would 
be derirablo, is a question which I do not propMo to discuss on the present occasion; but 
1 sec no reason why the experiment should not be tried in any particular district in which 
the collector may not only be well qualified for tiie task, but may have sufficient leisure to 
execute it, without intoifrmg with his duties in the lievenuo department, and where, 
nt the same time, the business devolving upon the judge and magistrate is particularly 
loboriona 

28. The duties of tho collectors in the Western Provinces, in Benares and in Behar, 
appear to me much too laborious to admit of those ofiicers bebg employed ae magistrates 
also. The same obstaolc oeenrs in many of the Bengnl'distriots: in others the qualifications 
or state of health of the ooltecton do not encourage the attempt. After a oareiul consider¬ 
ation, I am prepared at present to suggest the following arrangements only; 

1st That tho duties of m^istrate in the district of Bungjiore be plac^ in the hands of 
Mr. Kisbet, the oolleotor. 

2d. That Mr. N. Smith, the collector of Bamghur, he vested with the powers, and be 
directed to exercise all tho functions of magistrate in tiiat distriet 

3d. That the functions of collector and magistrate in the Jungle Mebals be vested in the 
hands of one officer. 

29. The arrean of civil bnriness depending before the judge and registrar of Bungpore 
are noted bolow.f The state of tho police bw for some time past been far from efficient 
Mr. Nisbet is understood to be well qualified to discbaige the functions of magistrate with 
efiect, and his duties os ooUector arc not heavy. 

30. The duties of judge, magistrate, and collector of Bamghur, have for a considerable 
period devolved almost exolusivciy upon one officer. 

31. The arrears of civil business, though less heavy than in some other districts, are still 
very oonsidersble.t The polico requites vigilant superintendenee, involving ftequent 
personal visits and local inquiifits on toe part m toe ma^strate. 

32. Mr. N. Snuth, the elector of this district, ie alr^y joint magistrate in the extensive 
. traot of country called Chota Naniure, and I am of opinion that essential benefit may ^ 

expected from pladng in his han^ toe general charge of the police and the execution of the 
fumitions of magistrate. 

33. The registrar of toe Jangle Mebals has hitherto condueted the revenue borinese 
the distriot as assistant to the coUector of Boidwan. I think it would be desirable to jdace 

toe 


* Depending beihre the Judge and Begistrar of Tirlioot on the 1st of Febmary 1823 i 
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Total 


2,645 


{Begnlarnlts 
Btumiiaiy ditto 


Total 


535 

878 

1,408 
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Amaaxcx^ 
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CiYfi Sensti. 


SM GElTBaAL ABWSRDIX TO BBPOBT FBOH SEI 4 SOT OOMMlTTia 


tbe reveone iibiiuloaitnidon of Gie Jungle !Meh^ oa Ae Mine ibo&ig u at Bungfauii ai^ 
to iuTOit the odleotur with the powcns of mwietoate. 

Si. The airean of civil burinese have npidl^ MOumnlated of late yean,* ohiefy in oon^ 
eoqnenoe of the revonnr and judicial dutiee having frequently end for conuderalw {lenoda 
dev<dved iqion one individual 

Sfi. The reasons which ronder it dcwUe that the migiatiate of Bamj^nr ehoidd 
fr e^ro tiiy vwt in person the interior of hU district, operate with equal fime in the Jungle 

36. Many of the estates are very large, and situated et a oonudetaUe £atanoo from the 
Suddb: Btarinn, These lomindara are generally vested with pdlico powers in their relative 
eetetes. The feuds between neighbouring proprietors, and between the latter and thrir 
anh^nate jageerdars, frequently involve desparate affiays and intuads, wh!^ om be best 
peveotd and settled bylocid inquiries; ana flte vesting in one individnal the unit^ 
powers of ooUootor and msgistrate would greatly fteilitate such a^ustaaente. The gentleman 
at present officiating as registrar and assistant collector at Banooora is too young to be 
entrusted with the proposed powers of enllcetor and ma^strate, and die arrangement, if 
approved of by the Booro, may for the present be suspended. 

87. The expense attending the several arrangements above suggeeted, would bo oonfined 
to the sriuies of the European offioers, aa it would not, I apprehend be necessary to 
ampnent ^ at all events in a very trifling degree) the present establishmenta of narive 
oimtora ^e fullowing rough Btatcmcnt wiU show the probable additional expense to be 
incurred; 


Separate megistrates at Kiehenagar, Jessore, Booghly, Tirhoot, Fnmeah, 
at Si. 1,600 - „ - 

Extra allowance to the collector of Bungpore .... 
Selary to ^ granted to the coUeotois and magistrates of Bamghur and the 
Jungle Mriuds, at i2<. 1,600 . . . . . 


St. 

8,000 

800 

3,200 


11,700 


Deduct. 

SalaiT of depufy registrar of the Sadder Dewanny ridawlut and Kizamut 
Adawlut, and translator of Begulations .... 
Salary of the assistant In the superiutendant of police and the secretaries in 
the Territorial and Judiciri departments, including thrir extra allowance 
os megistrates of Calcutta, at Hi. 1,000 .... 

Present allowance of collector and joint magistrate of liamghur 
Present rej^tiar and assistant ooUector of Jungle Mehals - • 


Deduct from 
The sum of ■ 


Net Expense 

To this must be added: 

Salary of three uncovenonted assistants to the secretaries in the Judicial and 
Territorial departments and the superintendant of polioe, at Si. 500 
Allowonoe to the Persun and Bengalee translators, for translating the 
Begulations, say - - - ... 

Salary of an additional magistrate in Calcutta • . 


Total additional Expense 


Si. 


1,300 

3,000 

1,500 

800 

8.700 

11,700 

6.700 

5,000 

MOO 

800 

900 

8,200 


38. No deduction is made on sooouut of the sala^ of one of tho registron at Tirhoot, 
whose services may how be conveniently cm;doyed in another district 

39. If the present measures should ^lerate so as to reduce very materially the arrears 
drorading l)eforc the judges of the several districts above specifled, and to improve the 
efficiency of the police, uio functions of judge and magistrate may again Im unit^ in the 
same hands, and an airaugcraent rimiliu- to that now proposed, be introduced into other 
distriofs which may oluefly require such relief 

40. 1 am not aware that any nevf legislative enactments will be necessary oa this 
occasion. - 

Judicinl Department, 3 July 1823. (signed) J. Adam. 


f Begulir suits i. . ■ 1,203 

Snouasry ditto . • •• 1,065 

■ ' ■ 2,268 
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;■ ' ">, 

isia 

1816. 

1823. 

1323., 

BeoMrka on the Column ibr 1823. 


'Sadder Devaittiy 

8 

8 

11 

12 

• - TveiudeBiepartlyeapiQiredoatheiDectal 

i 

AdatHoL 

P^H^hidal CoaH • 

Budvaa • • 

6 

4 

s 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

oommiMion | tvo Mrietaoto on (h^utafion. 

- • One ju(^, M ^ C^p4 of Good 

Uo^ for hU heaUh. « 

- • Regiitrar, employed ate is the Revenue 

1 

Jansie Mehalo ' » 

s 

3 

- 2 

2 

,5. 

Himponi « • 

CuttacK - 

8 

8 

S 

2 

depertment 

8 

8 

S 

8 

- • Tvo regUtrar^ oapleTed abo in the 

i 

JeMon • ' • 





Revenue department. 

it 

4 

S 

2 

2 

- - The regUtrar absent on dq)tttatioa. 

s 

Noddta .• 
Howhtf - 
at' Peisunnalu • . 

4 

8 

8 

S 

S 

3 

2 

8 

8 

2 

S 

1 • AmUt^t oheeot on depuMico. 

• - Judge absent on deputathnu 


..Subarbe of Calei^ 

4 

2 

8 

2 

- « R^strar absent on deputation. 


'*Frov2Bclal Coart - 

« 

B 

4 

4 


s 

Mymeuiiix • 

2 

3 

8 

2 

• • Begitirar absent on deputation. 

if 

^Ihet - • 

lippenh • * 

i 

9 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

• • No regUtrar or aesistent 
« > RegUtrar absent on deputation. The as- 

S' 





mstant to die salt arat employed as joint 
magistrate at Noooouy. 

R 

ChittacotiK - 

S 

2 

2 

2 

J 

Baokeixaoxe < • 

3 

2 

2 

2 

• • Judge absent at Cape of Good Hc^m. 

a 

Dacca JeUalpore • 

2 

2 

2 

1 

- • Judge absent at Cape of Good Hope. 


^ Dacca ClQr • - 

S 

2 

2 

2 

. • Judge absent on leave- 

V 

’’Provincial Court - 

4 

4 

4 

4 

. . One of the Judges absent at the Oipa of 

s 

Bhaugulpore 

2 

S 

2 

2 

Good Hope. 

*s 

1 

Purneab ^ • 

9 

2 

1 

2 

• • Registrar alment on defiutetion. 

Dtnl^;epore • 

2 

3 

3 

2 

i- 

Rttogpore « 
Kai^rahye - 

8 

8 

3 

2 

• • Registrar idisent on d^utaRon. 

M 

S 

S 

2 

2 


1 

Becrfahoom - 

S 

2 

2 

2 

• • Judge abseat on deputaHw. 

.Muonhedabad 

4 

8 

2 

1 

• - RegUtersfaip vacut 


rProvimual Cottii • 

4 

B 

4 

4 


•i 

Sbaliabad • * 

s 

8 

2 

8 

• • The assistant employed both in the Jndi- 

•S 

Sarun k • 

3 

2 

2 

2 

eial and Revenue Departments. 

a. 

Tiriioot 

8 

8 

2 

2 

- > The oMistaat absent on deputaRon. 

* « 

Behar • « 

3 

2 

3 

2 

- •> Judge at the Cape of Good Hope. 

1 

Ranffbar • • 

3 

2 

2 

2 

•> -Registraramploytidalso^revenaedntles. 

Ok 

[Patoa Clt/ • 

» 

3 

2 

3 


r Provincial Court « 

4 

B 

4 

4 


. 

Mirzapore • 

8 

2 

2 

2 

- • RegUtrar absent at the Mauritius. 

1 

Allahahad m « 

3 

8 

8 

8 


1 

Bundlecond, 8.D. - 

3 

3 

2 

2 


*n 

Bondiecaudf N.D.> 

. • 

• • 

2 

2 

• » Registrar absent on deputation. 


Juanpore - • 

4 

2 

2 

2 

• • Judge absent on deputi^oo. 

1 

Gbaaeepore « 

- • 

• • 

2 

2 

- - Registrarrecentlyemplo 7 «littthe&eTe- 
nue department ami has not yet rejoined 

£ 

Goruckpore • • 

S 

2 . 

3 

2 

hU station. 


Benam CH^ • 

3 

3 

8 

3 

« « RegUtrar abaent on dentation. 

■ 

’FtoviD«il Cooit - 

4 

6 

4 

4 

• <• One judge offieiating as agent to the 
Governor-general and senior namber of 







the Revenue Board at Ddhi 

■1 

Cavnpore • 

S 

2 

2 

2 

- - Registrar absent on deputaRon. 

PuTTUOk^Mld 

3 

8 

2 

2 

• - Registrar employed in Rie revenue de> 




, 



partment 

S- 

Etmk 

8 

2 

2 

2 

- - Judge absent on deputation. 

• ■> RegUtrar emi^yedaUooarwaauedaRta. 

t 

Avrah • • 

Ailyghur • • 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

■1 

Sehanapore • 

1 

1 

1 

8 

- • RegUtrar eo^fedidio on revenue duties. 

n 

Meerut . 

3 

1 

8 

3 



Mondebed 

2 

3 

4 

* 4 

4 

«• • The magistrate and assistant c*o|doyed 
temporarily on revenue duties also. 

• • RegUtrar absent on deputation. 


LBareinj • 

3 

8 

3 


Toiex. - - 

147 

146 

139 

137 


Deddoli abeentidaeaoD 






acwtint that health 

4 

8 

7 

6 




143* 

188 

182 

131 








Juditdfd De]>artnient, $ July 181^ 
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STATlSliEKt Aoving ike total Notnli«r of Civu' SurAttsa oa tU AifiMBatabUtlitDaii^ In 
each Tear, ftan let May 1811 to Aa lat Max ]888i Uia Mo|»b«r of SarvMla ahaeat at SaaliBr. 
their HeaUlit the Namlur of Writoni whoarriredin.t^jreifria'xl tl)a Mti^W of Pen tad 
aeilgtiaUoiit In the CWI Bervice to each xear. 


T£A3& 

' j 

« Humber of 

CSvfl Semotiontlie 
Beagul ^rtabUiHaunt 

Bedoot the Huniber 
ei Ci-fll SeruaaU ftbieat 
M Sea ibr Health. 

Humber of Writers* 
sHm spired hi ]8ai^ 
dmiqfthc' 
iMtUMcmthf. 

kanSwefDmOu 
sad BsUgnstions 4ar^ 
te pngstoif a MoMhi. 



Abao^ 

3Prcaent 

' 



M May 1811 

’ w* ♦ 

9 

865 

SI 

9 

a 

1812 

S68 

6 

368 

2o 

8 

16 

1818 

882 

8 

874 

22 

8 

lo 

18H 

381 

10 

871 

27 

8 

15 

1815 

390 

9 

881 

89 

e 

IS 

1816 

I 

387 

IS 

S74 

17 

I 

12 

1817 

S93 

15 

880 

85 

4 

19 

1818 

400 

10 

390 

24 

14 

6 

1819 

394 

9 

385 

15 

8 

12 

18S0 

387 

17 

S70 

17 

14 

14 

1821 

384 

2S 

368 

19 

12 

17 

1822 

875 

21 

SS4 

IS 

13 

IS 

1823 

870 

15 

355 

17 

10 

18 

Total • . 

4,987 

164 

4,623 

282 

116 

ISO 

TourlyArcnge 

! 383 

1 

12 

S71 

i 81 

9 

IS 


Jndiolal Department, 
Sd Julj 1833. 


(3S^ Minute of ($$.}—MINUTE Harringtm, Eeq., dated 18th June 1823. 

I^. jlSJiine ’ defootive atateof our civil eervioe with respect to the inadequate number of 

]^ 3 . covenanted servants of the Companx, for the execution of the public duties appertaining 

to the internal administration of the country, es^ieciidlx in the Bevenue and Judidu 
departments, is indeed a most serioue ovil; and 1 fully concur in the Govcmorgeneral’s 
suggestion, that we a)|onld enaestiy solicit the attention of the Honourable Court <£ 
Directors to the actual state of the service in this respect, as urgently requiring a vmy 
eonsidemble augmentation of the number of dwl servants on this establishment, as soon la 
mreumstances may admit of to. ' 

In a memorandum from the Chief Secretary, dated the 1st January 1821, and recorded in 
-the Judicial department fwilh drafts of B^ulations 8> 3, sad 4, 1821) oa the IBth of tiiat 
-month, it was smtod that " the adirnniitnition of dvil and crimind justice, and the manage¬ 
ment of the police within the provinces into which our code of Begulations has been actnuly 
introduced, would require, under the full operation of tlie system now inibree, tbs employ¬ 
ment of 181 covenanted dvil servants, acomding to the following statementi 
" Sndder Dewanny and Nisamiit Adawhit jiidges - • - . .. 4 > 

A registrar, deputy r^strar and trunslliter of the Begulations, a reporter 
of dvU and criminal cases, and three odter assistants . ■ . . 3 
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** Courta of Appeal and Citoult, each cxmsiatmg of four judges and a 

reii^tnr - - - - « -80 

46 Zulah and City Courts, mchi^ng each one judge and magistrate, a regis¬ 
trar, imd an aasiatont • • - • - - 138 

Eight joint magistrates • - • ..g 

Two superintendants of police and two asmstante • • • - 4 

Superintendont and remembrancer of logoi aifutrs - - - I 

191” 

Since the date of the above statement a fifth judge has been added to -die courts of 
Sudder Dewanny and Niamnnt Adawlut, and tlio number of joint magistrates is increased 
to 12*; but, on tltc other hand, tlic registrars to the six provincial courts have been tiis- 
continued. The total number therefore may stiU be ufisumc^, as before, at about 191; and, 
including some additional moglstmtcs whom it would be desimble to appoint, if we had the 
means of doing so, qs well to relieve zillah civil courts us fur the improvement of the 
police and more ready adinmistration of criminal justice, tlic coinplemeut of European 
judioiai officers required for this pr^dency muy be fairly computed, on the result of actual 
experience, to b(! not less than 200. 

But of this uumber it appeare, from the Statement No. I, accompanying the (iovcnior- 
genorars Minute, Uiat 137 only are at jiresent employed in the Judidal department, and of 
these, six are absmit at sea for the recovery of hemtk 

The Govornor-goucral has further uoti<^ the want of civil servants to sup}dv an aug« 
mentation to tlic cstablishnieut of revenue officers, wliic'h is urgently called tor in the 
Western Pi-ovinccs; ns well as the necessity which now exists for our employing military 
instead of civil scrvmits in the Political dejiartmcnt. 

It therefore apj)earH advisable that a separate letter should be immediately addressed to 
the llououmblo Court on this suhjtHt; nud iluit, with reference to the facts adverted to, 
ns w<dl as to the average number of annual deaths and resignations in tlie civil service, ns 
sjKicified iti the Statement No. 2,f tu^eompanyrng the Guvernor*^enerurs Miuutc, the Court 
of Directors should be requested to adopt, as soou os practicable, the necessary measures 
for supplying tlic actual deficiency in the civil service of this establishment, whidi should 
coDSist of at least 450 civil servants, os well os for keeping up a full complemeut to that 
extent in future. 

In computing the aggregate number of civil servants n*quirc(l for the various duties 
of the ]>iu>Uc serv'icc under this presidency at 460,1 liavc referml to ftie actual number, 
as stated in the accompaniment to the (rDvernor-geufraVH Minute, No. 2, viz. 370, and 
to the deficiciiey above inentioiied, in the Judicial dcpiu’tment alone, viz. making 
togetlicr 433. which lenv('s 17 only to supply deficiency in the Kevenue un<l l*oHticid 
deiairtuieuts. 

Tile several arrangements proposed by the Governor-general for the immediate I'cHef of 
some <if the civil couiis, mid I'or fooilitnting the udministratiun of criminal justice, and 
impniving the police in narlicular districts, appear to me judicious and expedient under 
actual circumstances, mul bai’o tliorefore uiy ciitii*e conourreiico. 

I'he ln(>^t important oi' those ariiingcments, viz. that of upiiointing distinct magistrattv in 
five zillidis where the combin<‘d duties of judge and magistrate have been foimd more tliaii 
could be pcrformi'il by tlie same ofiicer, and where wmcquontly the business of the civil 
court has fallen much in arrear, porresiKindK with tlie seiifimcutB 1 liavc already expressed 
as applicable to sucti cases of ciiu^rgency, in pnntgiiiphs 16K and 169 of the Kqiort of tlie 
,Sadder Dewanny and Nistuuut Adawlut, dated 9lh March 1818, on the amendments of our 
existing judicial system and police. dii<cussi>(l in a general letter fnun the HunourulMe 
Court of Directors, under date the 9th November 1814. 

Paragraphs 1C4 to 167 of the some Hc|X)rt contain also my declared sentiments, with 
those of the other judges of the courts of Sndder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, on the 
general question of transferring the clmrgo of the police, and execution of the duties of 
magistrate, to the collectors under tiii.H ]ircsulcm‘y. 

But whilst the Guvemor-generars rmmirks on the present impracticability of uniting the 
ofifioes of (xiHector and magistrate in the Western Provinces, in Benares and Behnr, and in 
many of the Bengal districts, confirm the opinion given tbo courts above mentioned, on 
Bie cxfiediency of any generul arrangement of this nature, m the present state of the country, 
I fully agree with him, that thiTC is ** no reason why the experiment riiould nut be tried in 
any particular district in which the collector may not only be well qualified for the tusk, 
but may have sufficient leisure to execute it, without interfering with bis duties in the 

Kevenue 


* Axtoxnghur, Balasorc, Bi^udec, Bugg^Nmth, Hoolundshehur, Doyrafloon, Futichpoorc, 
Khoordhah, Muldah, Mongluor, Nuggeenah, Hhahjehanpore. 

f Deaths nine, resignations id; or, if the arernge be taken from the last six years, the number 
of deatlis must be stated at 12, nuking, with 18 rerignatiuns, 25 vacancies lo be supplied annually. 
7 Complement, as stated . . . > 200 

Now employed in Judicial department - - 187 

63 

<44S.) k k 
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(35.) Minute of 
d. H. Harrington, 
Esq. i 18 June 
1823. 




iVi 

CivU Sertimtii. 


3^ onmikAh to sBi-Met 

Bevoino deptttate^ wbet^, at the Mine itinef ihe htwaesB d^vi^Tix^ upon the judge 
and magietnte ia partioalarJy klbrioaa** I th^foae entirely con,cor in the proposed 
a do ption of ih» experimental moaeare m the d»tx«ets ef Bnngpiffe; Bamghur and tlie 
Jungle Mehals. 

1 wtU only add that the proposed appointment of an additional magiatiste fbr the town 
of Calcutta, infltoad of the three asswtants in the mva aervioe, who are to he employed 
elsewhere, >M)i)ear8 to be indispensably neceBssry; and that 1 doubt not the Honourable 
Court Oireetora will admit the sufRciency of the reasons assigned for a temporary 
unaroidabio deviation from their ncueral instniotions relative to the ompl^ment of imoovc- 
nanted servants in the three si&rdinaie offiees which uro specifiet! in the Governor' 
geberal’a Minute. 

June 18, 1823. (signed) J. B. Harrington. 


( 3 &)Meinoraiidum (3fl.)—MBMOKANPUM by Mr. Chief Sepretmy Baglegi dated 1 January 1821. 

by Chid' Secretary jjj mbmitting the aCGOiiipanying drafts of Begulations for the consideration of tlie Board, 
^ January Secretary has the honour to offer the foUowing remarks as to the object and 

* tendency of tlie m<»re im|)ortant provisions cout^ed in them. 

l!lie administmtion of (uvil ana oriniinal justice, and the management of the police, within 
the provinces into which our code of llt^iilatiOus has been actually introduced, would 
require, under the foil ojieration of the system now in force, the employment of 191 cove¬ 


nanted mvil servants, according to the following statement: 

Sudder Pewanny Adawlut and Nizamui Adawlut Judges ... 4 

A rc^trar, deputy registry* and translator of the Kegulations, a nporter 
of civil and criminal cases, and three other assistants > . . g 

Total - - 10 

Six Courts of Api>cal and Circuit, each consisting of four judges and a 
rt^istmr - - -30 

46 2miah and City Courh% inoluding each one Judge and nv^stratc, a regis¬ 
trar and assistant ....... igg 

Eight joint nuqristrates - - 8 

Two Muperintendauts of police and two assistants .... 4 

Buperinteudant and romombrmicer of li^^ aftoirs . . . . ] 


191 

But the actual number of covenanted civil servants attaolied to the Judimal 
de|iartment at the present date, amounts only to 136; and of those 136, 

14, ohieiiy of* tlie high<ir ranks, are absent on sea, on account of ill healtli, 
leaving af^Ucable to the public service ...... 142 

49 

Which is 49 less than the number the system supposes to be employed. 

In fact, however, a still further deduction must be allowed: eight gentlemen arc absent 
from their stations for short periods, on account of their health or their private affairs \ 
14 ore emuluyed on commissions or other sjieeml duties, either paitioUy or wholly uncon¬ 
nected with the ordinary judicial tulministration. The number actually employed indeed at 
one time in the Judicial deparfineni will be found seldmu io exceed 130 muividuals; on the 
present date it amounts only to 126, being one-third less than the number which the system 
supposes to be employed. 

xhc Govmnamcnt, then, may bo stated to have almut 130 European functionaries 
or^narily engaged in the ^ministration of civil and criming justice, end in the manage¬ 
ment of the poboe, in a tract of country which can scaroely he computed to contain leas 
than 43 or 50 uuUions of inhabitants. 

On the present date, not one of the provincial courts have the services of a registrar; 
18 zillahs or city (xiurts have no registrars; and 41 have 110 assistants. 

This want of junior officers in the lower departments of the judicial odmixustnition 
necessarily imposes on the higlior officers the disciuugo of much busmess of a petty nature, 
which prevents the aj^ltoation of th^r time to duties of great im{K)rtanoo; arrears accumu¬ 
late, and the operation of the system is ut^ieded. Hie reports of tiie lut year show an 
increase in the arrears of depending suits in the files both of the jud^ and registran, 
and a diminution in the number decided when compared with the two or three preceding 
years. 

The deficiency is however still more deeply felt in the administration of criminal justice 
and in the police. Under the existing rules, neither the mewt trifling breach of the peace, 
nor the most petty theft os fraud, con be inquired into by any other functloniu'ies than the 
covenanted civil servants in the Judicial d6]:^ment. 

It is be<^mc necesmry, therefore, either to allow a very considerable increase of cove¬ 
nanted tivU servants in the wluiimstration of polioe and civil and criminal Justioe, or that 
their place be supplied by native t^cnoy. 

^ To the first of these alterations the objections appear at present insuperable; uid the 
difficulty of regularly supplying the judkual brtmeh of the service with smdi a number of 

mvU 
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with tho crmtracted powere at present vested in the native judicial officers, most essential 

assUtonoe is adcnowled^wl to have been derived firan them, and abuaea have been seldom Syley* 1 Jaww 

eaporieoced wb^ the ziiloh and city jud^s have been enabled to exercise over them a vigi- i%ii/ * ^ 

lant and unremitting 0 U{»rintendeace. By extending tbeir powers, and thc'reby relieving 

tibe Kurt^iean fauctionarics to wliom they lU'e inimemately subordinate &oni mu^ of the 

details mtb whicii they are now burtbened, the latter will have more leisure to cs^rt such 

a Bupcrintondence, ana thus will the native officers bo placed in the state best adapted to 

their oliamcter and circunistances; namely, in the dlsohargc of important and laWious 

duties, subject to vigilant examinatiou and control. The propriety of augmeutiag the 

efficiency of die nadve judicial i^ccrs is supmrted by numerous autliorities mith here and 

iit home. The tncasiire has been tried at Madras with acknowledged benefit, and the 

Gcvomor-gencral, Mr. Dowdeswell, and Mr, Stuart, in their several Minutes, ^ted the 

2d October 1815, the 22d September 1819, and tho 21at Au|ru8t 1820, have recorded 

sentiments favourable to its extiinsicm in tho provinoes under this presidency; it has been 

attempted with success in the Delhi territories, as Ixith Mr. Metcalfe and Mr. Fortescue 

have mlW attested in their respective imports ; it has been reoommeuded by tbe Court of 

Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, in their dotoiled report on the points stated in the letter frmn 

the Hunoumble Court of Directors, datcil the 9th Koveimier 1814, and 'the views and 

reasoning contained in that letter itself are entirely consistent with such a measure. 

Of the clii<‘f detbets at pn>sent incident to the judicial administration of the couiitiy, the 
great part may be remedied by the cmnloyinent of the natives to a sufficient degree m tlie 
management of tlvo details, and die ooudutst of the im]iortant civil and criminid biminess. 

Conridering the extent and immense population of the country, it is obvious that 191 EurO' 
peon fiinrtionarics, even were it iKiesible, which it is not, that such a number riiould be 
constantly on dfity in the judicial bmiich of the si^rvioe, can do little more with effect than 
exoroise a general superintendence; yet minute details, and the most laliorious and even 
inferior duties are imposed upon tbeui; hciice that want of active control over the conduct 
of'thc native officers, witliout which the latter cannot safely be trusted in matters of iiD' 

S ortamx;, and bonce that aeciimniation of arrears, nnd those embarrassments of other 
escrijitiinis, which have counteracted the unceasing endeavours of tiie most able men to 
infuse into the executive branch of the judicial ^ministration an adequate dc^ee of 
general aud permanent officieni’.y. 

It seems, thensfore, necessary to employ the agency of respectable and well-qualified 
natives to a prater extent, Imth in the administration of civil imd criminal justice, and to 
make such alterations in tho existing KegulatiouK ns sre conformable to that measure. 

For this purpose it is projxised to pn»vide for t]>f increase of tlic number both of tho 
sudder ameens and inoonHifl^; to authorize the moonsiffs to decide the civil suits for money 
or ])ersoiuil property to the amount of 150 rupc^ ; tf* emt>owcr specially such of the low 
officx3ra aud sudder anieeus as may be duly (pialified, to try suits to the amount of 500 rupees, 
also to authorize the registrars and sudder ameens to execute their own decrees; to em¬ 
power the judge to refer to either of those officers tlie execution rd" the decrees of tlie 
moonsiffs; and to authorize the law officers of the zillah and city courts, and the sudder 
ameens vested with the special laiwcrs above mentioned, to try and determine crimioal cases 
of a petty nature*. 

Tliis arrangement mar enable judges and magistrates, iu some of tlie courts wliere Imsinew 
is not heavy, to do vrithoiit an European assistant aUcg:cthcr; in others, where the busings 
is heavy, the rogistrai^ and assistants will liavc. leisure to affonl more extensive aid than <‘an 


to them, the same powers iu repird to puniaiiincnt as were exercised by the niagistrati^ 
previously to the enactment of ^^latiun XllLlfilS; it U moreover promised, in order 
that they may not Buffer in their emoluments by being employed in such auties, to allow 
them fixed salaries instead of the fees whicli they now derive from tho decision of regnlar 
suits. 


Oosneoted with this new distribution of lalxnir aro several other modifications of the 
existing rules fur tho transaction of judicial business, wliich will be found in the drafts of 
the Regulations herewith submitted: of these it is only necessary m^culariy to advert, 
1st, to the rules pniposed for the execution of the decrees of tiie prorinoia! oourts in certain 
original snits; 2a, to the encouragement held out to the relinquishment of summary process 
before the judge, in oases of complaints fw the recovery of arrears of rent, or of excessive 
demand; 3d, the provisions for uniting occasionally rithcr in the collector or the magis¬ 
trate the powm of Iwth officers; and 4th, tho limitation of the periml of appeal in Foujdany 
cases. 

Whim the provinmivl courts were not vested witii original jnrisdictioa, their decrees, being 
in all cases connected with suits that had originated iu the rillah or dty courts, were pro- 
pOTl V referred to the judges of those courts for execution, ami may be so still ,■ but of the 
origmal cases decided by the provincial courts, tiio zillah nnd city judges can know nothing, 
and to have imposed upon them the perfecting of such derimons seems to bo a very unneces¬ 
sary addition to their InbourH: in tho disfricis at a distance tWmi the Sudder stations of the 
provmoial courts, it is of course unavoidable; but within tho limita of the district in which 
the cutcherry of tho provindid is hdd, the judges of those courts may oarily execute ^eir 
own decrees W moans of tbrir own native ofilcers, iffid ddeSde upon all matters arising out 
(445.) k k 3 of 
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(37.; Letter to the 
Bcd}^ Govern¬ 
ment: 23 July 
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App. Nos. 34,35. 


250 GENERAL' APPENDIX TO HBPOUt FROM SELECF COMMITTEE 

of Buch prooesB. The rithli and city judges dt the Sudder stations of the p»*oniiflmI courts, 
wlto mofo than any others arc burthened irith misooifatneous bunaess, will thus be i^lioved 
{^m a great portion of intricate and labonous duty, wHch in ihet does not properly boltrog 
to them. 

The ruh?8 for summary process in (jucstions of rent have not been found to answer t the 
Binaltnoss of the amount in xnost cases at issue, the grwt distaucc at which the parties lh> 
fluently reside from the Sudder station, the delay which uaavddahly takes pi^ in the 
dotermmatino of the question lietore the judge, especially since the coses have boon roquii^ 
to be referred for rqiort to the collector, seem to suggest the propriety of a different pro¬ 
cedure. If thd procedure must be sumiiiary, it would be moip advisable perhaps to lot it 
begin and end with the collector, making his decision subsidiaiy to rental* suits in tlio 
Adawluts; but there can Ixj no objection to the parties brirtj^ng their suit in the first 
instance regulariy, should they think proper; in fact it lias l^n found in some districts the 
most effectual and satisfactory way of adjusting them, c^iccially in suits of snail amount, 
cognizable by the moonsiffs. The existing Bogttlatton8, indeod,alt«adyachnit of this etnirso 
of proceeding; but it is now proposed to require the zilloh and city judges to recommend 
that comae of procedure in nil pnmticnble c»sgs. 

TheKegulation empowering a collector or other officer employed in the luanngement imd 
collection of any branch of the teiTitorial revenue to exeraso the authority of a magistrate, 
and authorising a magistrate, joint magistrate, or the assistant to a magistrate, to discliargo 
tlio functions oT a collector, will, it is prcsumeil, greatly facilitate tlio public 8er\ice when 
the judicitd or rev enue state of a district should rct^uirc in the interior tor any considerable 
period of time the preseiico of cither of thojw officers. 

A limitation to the period of appeal in Foujdairy cases will prevent complaints of a trifling 
nature from being inlentioimlly protracted to the great iiyuiy of individuals, and will save 
the time of the courts, without opposing any obstacle wluitcvcr to the duo cousiUeration of 
all matters fidrly and properly brought forward. 

The only further {mint which njipcars to require notice in this phw'c, is the suggested 
abolition of the office of registrar of the proviniual courts of afipenl and circuit. 

Those officers are so froiiuontly eallctl from their regnlar duties to act a« zillnh and city 
registrars, that the provincial I'lnirts seldom have the benefit of tlie services of tlioir 
registrars; ami, as already noticed, there is not at the present moment a single individual 
doing duty as registrar of a provincial court. 

Their functions ant ministerial and tomml, and the chief jHirt of their duties raiglit be well 
performed by an intelligent clerk or bead writer. 

SupjKising the salory of such clerk to be 200 rupees ]>cr month, tlic abolitiim of the offitH^ 
of registrar of the provineial courts wouhl make a saving of 1,«U0 rui»ecs per mensem, and 
would prevent any material addition of the chaigos of the .Jadicial department from the 
fixed salaries proposed to be given to the zillah registrars in lieu of their fees. * 

The ainotmt of those salaries might ho rc*gulated as follows:— 

Joint nmgistrates and registrars residing at places not being the fixed 

station (»f the zillali or city CAiurts, per mensem - - Bg. l.tMM) 

Ziliah and city registrars who have quitted college three years or upwawls 7(M) 
Ki^istrars who have quittcKl less than tliree years • - - 600 

'riie present nllowauec of th<5 first class arc K60 rupees per mensem, exclusively of fec>'. 

'Phnsc of tlin second and third idasscs 500 rupees per mensem, exolnsivcly of fees. 

The amount of those fees wics in diffcrcut districts: in some few it may amount on an 
ttverago to 300 rupees per mensem; in others to 200; in others to 100; and in some to 
about 50 rujiees per mensem only. 

• (signed) W. If. Bayley^ 

Chief Sccretery to (fovenunent 


(37.)—IIESPATCII ill the Judicial Department to the Benyal Government, 
dated 23d July 1K24. 

1. Orn liwt de^qiatch from this department was dared the 2At]i April Inst. 

2. \Ve now reply to that part of your let er of the 3d .Inly 1823 which relates to the 
present state of the Bengal civil establishment 

3. You inform iw tlmt you experience ditfionlty and embarrassment in providing for the 
efficient administration of tlic civil afliairs of your presidency, and you reque»>t us (o take 
into our early consideration the cxtiediency of ndding to the number of uivU servants on the 
establishment. 

4. From the Minutes of Mr. Adam and Mr. Harrington, to which you have particularly 
drawn our attontioiu wc learn that military officers, instead of covenanted (uvil servants, 
have been appointed assistants to the commission In Saugur; that you have resolved to 
nominate uncovemuitcd EarojMfuis to sevend offices held hitherto 1^ civil sennnts of the 
Coin|)nny; and that you require of tis, to meet the actual dcm:v!ids ot the service, no tower 
than 80 writers. 

5. Nearly twelve years have now elapsed since an application was made to us by the 
Govcrnur>^ncral in Cnunml for an additional supply of 60 writers*; and the application 

was 


* Fablio Letter from Bengal, 18 Boc, 1812. 
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WM nooompanied with a remu-k, “ tint if tiie (olioited relief wm nropoaed to be met by the 

uraal course ediqrted in t^ topply from Hertford College, it oouM not nnswer tlio ex^iiiy,” f ' • 

It) r^ly to that epplicntiqn, we eoquaiated toe OoTemment*, that though more £n toe 

usual number of studeuts h^ been taken from toe College in toe senaona 1812-13 and iP’' j 

181.3-14, for the purpose of being sent as writers to Bengal, we had novertocless been 

induced to send out five gentlemen who hod not passed through the CoUtgc, but who, ofiter 1824 .’ ^ 

on examination by tlio priiieipal, had been certified by bint to be vety satoifaotorily ^ualifietl 

for too anmintment, besides transferring two others from the railitn^ to toe civil establisli- 

meut. We at toe same time expressed a .hoi» that toiwe appointments although in tho 

whole falling short of what had been re<iuircd, would obviate the apprehenf ed inconvenioneo 

of not oppomting the full addilioiud number which had been applied for; adding Uie 

following im|X>rtant intimation:—“ By too 46th clause of too Act 5.3 Geo. 3, cap. IfS, you 

will observe, that no writers oiui be apiioiuted for Indb, frout and after tho lOth April 1814, 

who iiavo not been four terms in the East India College; consequently no appointment can 

take place in future but in strict confonnity with the directiaiu euntumed in the said Act.” 

Tho only notice taken of these paragraphs by the Governmontf was, tliat they required no 
reply, leaving us to infer that no umonvcnience was apprehended from only a'limitcd com¬ 
pliance with its requisition. 

6 . The provisions of tho Act of 1813 oiq^hl to have iinprassed our Government with tho 
iomortanoo of giving^ the corliost possible iutuiurtion uf the existing or apprehended 
deficienoy in the number of imr oivil servants; and iud wo received timely notice, that 
unless 11 greater than the ordinary supply were fnrnislied, tlicro would bo a necessity for 
calling in the aid of militaiy officers and unoovononted KurO|)cans, wo should luivo had an 
op|)ortanity of detenniiiiiig whether those exiwdicnts were allowable, or whether some other 
arnuigemeut might mtt be devised to meet the exigency. 

7. It camiut iaiiiy be alleged, that on additiunal demand for writers to any considerable 
extent, and mueli less to toe eAteut spmfied, has arisen out of the cveuts of tho l«te wars; 
bcenuM! tlie aewssioo of territory to your pivsidcnev, tsinso([ueut on those wais, lias no* 

Ikicii very considerable, end at auy rate the iuerenseJ deiuiuid, if miy, likely to be oeeasionod 
by such aencssinii might luive been foreseen six years ago. 

8 . Ill iviiuiring now an immediate supply of 80 writers, you linxo required of us iliat 
which, under the ,\ct of 53 Geo. 3, eap. 155, it is inipossiUe for us to iierfonn. Still we 
shall use every emleavour to comply with your application to the full extent of tlie means 
we possess under the existing law, and wo hoiKs to he able to add eonsidejably to your 
usual annual sa]>ply. 

9. But whatever may he the urgency for iiiercasing your European civil tMitablishnicnt, 
and to whatever extent it may be fouiid necessary to carry tliat increase, vve eammt let the 
pivseiit opixirtunlty pass without again inculcating tliat whieji we have endeavoured to 
impress ujwn you on various oeeiisions in the course of the hist 19 years, viz. the advantage 
and necessity of 11 more extensive cmploymejit of native agency in’thc ,1 iidiiaal deiiartincnt 
of the service- Tho Uigulations passed by you witiv this abject in the beginning of 1821 
hav o our cordial ap|)robation, and vve were greatly pleased with the valuable memorandum 

■whieh was then submitted to you by your chief scerctary, Mr. Baylcy, explanatory of tho App.No.36. 
policy which hml influenced the framing of those Regulations. But tiiougb under the 
provisions thcn*niatlo the jaivvers of moonsHfs and sudder ameens were increased, and toeir 
number may lie increoswl indefinitely, we apprubend, from tlie large nrrenr uf undecided 
eausca stated in Mr. Adam’s Minute to be depending in some of toe t^lah courts, that both 
the number ami powers of those fuiietionancs lu'c still inadequate. 

10. We arc satisfied, tliat to secure a jirompt administration of justice to toe mitives of 
India in myil cases, native fiuictionaiies must be multiplied so as to enable tbcm to dis|>osc 
in tho first instance of all suits of that description, and, us npjiears to us, without reganl to 
toe amount at stake; their decisioira Wing of course liable to revision under appeal, w'hero 
thia check may bo deemed indisiwnsabio, and what prhaps is of no less importance, their 

f cnernl conduct being subject tn a constant and vigilant supervision on tho jairt of too 
iuropean functionaries in tiic districts where they arc stationeil. It should be the duly of 
tlio latter not only to hear apixads, but to inquire into nnd to roport to Government lairiodi- 
eally on the efficienoy of the native agents employed more immediately under their eye, and 
the degree ot estinration in whjeli they are held by toe community; whilst it should equally 
be the care of Government to reward tho descrvdiig, and to testify in too most marked 
manner its displeasure agmtist jiersons of an ojqiosite character. 

11 . The |jolicy of restricting, os is done by too existing Regulations, too powers of the 
native judicrut fimctionarics to hear and decide on causes where tlie intmst at stake is of a 
limited value, appeare to us to be questionable, for thia reason, that a suit of 500 rupoes 
may bo more difficult to decide, and with relercuce to the eircumatances of toe litigant 
paities, of more im|mrtmcc, than a suit involving ton tiroes the amount. We arc doubtful 
too whether eifrrnptinn is not more likely to occur in smull causes tiian in those which from 
tlioir magnitude attract more geiicrol attention, and the progress and issue of which ore riioro 
nanowly wntclieil. 

12 . Xhe adjudication ol npjiealed civil suits, the general siqiervision of the native judicial 
agents, tlie superintendence of the police, and the adrurnisfration of toe higher deiiartmcnts 

of 

• Public Letter to BengaL 18 Feb. 1814. 

. t Public Letter from Bengal, Nov. 29, 1814, para. 15. 
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of criiamal jttslioe, with the sottlemeot and ooUoctioi) of Uie revenue, wiU affmd ample 
occupation to tboee of our ouveoaated European servants who devote themselves to tho 
mtonitd adininUtrotion of tho country. By aiming at more than we oun oooompludi, we 
endungcr tho attuninunt of tiiat' whicdi is witbm oar reach; and it is justly observed in tbe 
iDoinorandum of Mr. Baylcy already alluded to, that, in consequence of ** minute dctaihs, 
and the mo^t 1tii>orious and even iofeiior duties being imposed on our European judicial 
servant?, llierc is a want of active«ontrol over tho conduct of the native officers, without 
which tlic latter oaunot safoly be trnated in matters ofvimportanoe; hence also that accu- 
niulatha) of arrears, and those embarmssments pf other ucutoriptions, wffiob have counter* 
acted the incretuing endeavours of the most able men to infuse into the executive branch of 
the judicial administration an adequate d^ree of general and permanent efficioncy.'* 

13. It hfut frequently been objected to the (Unployment of the natives of India injudicial 
offices, that they cannot l>e safely tnistcd with me admiuistration of justice. To this 
objection it might perha{« be a sufficiont tmswor to say, tlmt they are ali^ody so trusted. 
But our pnndpal reason for noticing tbe objection is, that we may impart to you our decide 
conviction, that, when we place the natives of India in situations of trust and conddenoc, we 
are bonnd nndcr every consideration of justice and policy to grant them adequate allow¬ 
ances : we have no tight to caloulato on thtir resisting temptations to wbicli the generality 
of mankind, iu the same circumstaucert, would yield. But if wo show u disposition to 
confide in them, and Hbcrally to reward meritonmis services, and lA hold out promotion to 
such as may distinguish themselves by integrity and ability, we do not despair of improving 
ihclr obameters, l^ith uiomlly and intellectually, and of rendering them toe instruments of 
much good. It wil I be gaining a most importnni point if wc can substitute a well-regulated 
and responsible Agency, for that unanthotized and {lemioious influence which there is reason 
to ft»u‘ tlittt the native officers of tbci Adawluts arc in the habit now of too frequently 
exercising over the proceedings of those courts. 

14. The sentimeuts above cx]arcssed are in perfect couibrmity with the views wbidi were 
communicated to you in our despatch from this department of the 9th Kovember 1814, and 
which had been in like manner imparted to the Madras Oovemmciit, iu a despatch datid 
tho 29th April preceding. On some of tlie suggestions coiitniiied iu those dnspatohes there 
were, as might nave been cx|>ectcd, diffi'rcm'cs ol'o])inioii amon^ our s(*n'ants in India; the 
experiment, however, of omjdoyiiig native n^ncy iu the ndmiiustrntinn of justice has been 
tried with tmccesa on a larger scale in the Madras provinces, where it has greatly relieved 
the aillah courts from a jireasiire of hnsiitess, to the expi'ditiniis desjNitch of which tlu^y had 
been found unequal, besides having, ah we lieliove, been attendt^i with other important 
benefits; and we have derived much satisfaetion from observing n spn^ding conviction oi‘ 
its utility. Mr. Secretery Bayley, in the momoraudum already quoted, describes this 
eiiqdoyment of nativts, subject to vigilant examination and control, as one of tbe “ bi’st 
adapt^ to their character and oircumsUmces. The propriety,” ho adds, “ of augmenting 
the efficiency of* the native judicial officers is supiiorted by numerous authorities, both here 
and at home. Th<* measure law b(M*n tried at Madras with neknowUdged benefit, and tbe 
Gov<*mor-g«*neTal, Mr. Dowdeswoll, and Mr. Stuart, in their several Minutes, ^te<l the 
2d October 1815. the 22d September 1819, and tho 21st August 1820, have recorded 
sentimejits favourable to its ejctemston in the provine.es umler tliis presklenov. It has been 
attempted with success in the Delhi territoricH, as both Mr. Metcalie kiA Mr. Fortescue 
liave fully attested in their r<*Hj»octivc reiiortH; it has Imon rocomtiiended by the Court of 
Sudder Dewauuy AdawUil, in their dtjtaucd reports on the jioints stated in the letter from 
the Honourable Court of Directors, dated the 9tti November 1814, and the views and 
reasonings contMned in that letter itself are enrindy consistent with suoli a measure.” 
You have not, Jiowever, made any distinct roplv to our letter of Oth November 1814; an 
omission on your jairt which we now desire nmy im supplied. Wo. re.qulrcd you to recur to 
the practices of native OovemineutA, and to make use of the ancient institutions of the 
country in the manner we pointed out. It was to the extensive employment id* punchayets, 
heads of villages, and heads of caste, and to the transfer to the collectors of an important 
portion of tho functions, both civil and criminal, hitherto exercised by the judges and 
magistrates, that we ohiefiy la<»ked for a substantial improvement in tho administration of 
jti8ti(Mi under your ;nresidoncy. 

15. Tou have, indeed, transferred to the collectoi^ of certain districts the functions of 
magistrates. In this respect you have acted in conformity with our declared wishes; but 
in eunaittuting in other distracts a BG|)arate cdBce of ixwgistraic, you have pursued a course 
uiiMUictiuned by us, and have thereby multiplod your demand for European agency, at a 
time when you found your estabiishment uncquid to the endinary wants of the service. 

Ifi. You will conclude, from the tenor o( the forcing {wragraphs, that in notifying to 
you our intent'ion to increase the numSer of our European civil servants as circumstances 
may permit, wc are actuated solely by a desire to add to your means of active and vipiant 
i«m>erinteudencc and control, and not by the vain expectation or hope of enabling them to 
transact tho details of administration, a duty for which their superiority of quaJifioation may 
be doubted, and which would occupy much of that time which may he moro useiblly 
omploycd: stiU less have we been infiaenood by tho “ present fiourishii^ state of our 
finances,” which has been adduced as a consideration in firvour of the measure. 

Wlien the revenues of a Htate an* more than sufficient to defray the necessary expenses 
incurred on account of its government nd defence, the people are entitled to lo^ ibr relief 
Irom iMirt of thmr burtb^s; and yon wiU besides have seen, from our leccnt despatches in 
the MiUtary and Finoni^ d^iortments that ooeorffiag to the best view whi^ we can take 

.. i cf 
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of tho KotuttI state of our affiura, h is not such as to exempt you from the strictest attention “ ' „- 

to economy in every department of your administration. • 

17. fri regard to'the exjiedients to which you have resorted for the purpose of supplying . .. _ 
the present idleged defioioncy in our civil service, we do not object to your employing the 

professors of the College in the business of translation. The placing of unoovenamed Euro- jaiy' 

peans in the most important departments of Government, immedintdy under the secretaries, 1824 .’ ’ 

was a measure which the most urgent necessity alone could justify, and we desire that they 

may not' be continued in those situations beyond the duration of the exigency wliich oixa- 

sioned their appointment. This class have not the same claims on us as natives, and we 

have not the same hold on thorn as im covenanted servants. 

18. 'We desire that you will, with the least possible delay, transmit to us a list of all the 
uncovonanted Europeans now in your service, specifying their names, occupations, and 
salaries, and the extent and value m the services which they may have renders. We are 
anjicions to preserve a control over every class of persons in our employment, and above all 
to possess the means of determining on the expediency or otherwise of increasing or dimi¬ 
nishing the number of any particuhm class so employed. 

Wo are, &C. 

(signed) ff'. AtteU. 

* C, Majoribaliks. 

Sto. Ice. 


V. 


SETTLEMENT OF EUROPEANS IN INDIA. 


V. 


^8.) Letter from 
Company rcspcc- 
ing tiie Grant of 


(38.) LETTEK from John JtAii oud Jama Pattioon, Kitqra., to the Bight Hoa 
George Catmbifff dated 27 Fcbnmxy 1818; with an Enclosure. 

Sir, 

IK consequence of the numerous a^lications which have I>eeii received from individuals 
for leave to prtxseed to, and remain in India, under the provisions contained ui the Act of to India; 
the 53d of the King, e. 155, s. 33, tlm Clourt of Directors have been induced, by a strong 27 February 1818. 
sense of duty to the East India Com()any, to the natives of India residihg in the territories 
uader its authority, aud to their own country, to take Uie suliject genermily into their must 
serious uonsideratioiL In the Court’s imme, and by their direction, we now submit to you 
the result of their deUl>eratc reilectionH utx>u this imtmrtunt subject, in the anxious ho|>c 
that tlie ooinmunu^tion which we are abintt to make may lead to a concurreuee of senti* 
ment between the Board and tlie (.'ourt ns to line of conduct to be observed, with 
the view of carrying into cfiect the intentions of the Le^slature in the enactment above 
referred to. 

By sect 33. of what is oommmily termed the Charter Aot, proviaiuD has been made for 
granting ]>oruus 8 ion to ue»ons de^sirons of going to and remaining in India, for the purjKise 
of intn^uoing mnong the natives useful knowledge, and rcli^ous and moral inipniveiuent, 
and also to persons desirous of going to India and remaining there for other lawful 
purposea 

It be jnHsper that wc should enumerate the different descriptions of ap|dicatlons 
which have been made by persons desirous of proceeding to India under Uie abovo>muutioued 
provistous, and shortly explun what has hitlicrto been the practice of the Court m disposing 
of those applications. 

The appiicationB which have been preferred belong to ono or other of the following 
classes :-*’^enK>ns desirous of going out to India, 

Ist As missionant^ or schoolmasters. 

2d. As barristers, attomeys, or clerks to attomies. 

3d. As partners or assistants in mercantile bouses already established. 

4th. As shipwrights, coachmakers, or other mechanics. 

5th. As agents on board of licensodflhijn to sell the e](port cargoes, and to procure invest* 

mente in return. 

6 th. As temporary reridents to settle private affairs. 

7th. As commercial specidators, whether in the cfaaruoter of prineipals or factors, or 
agents for persons in Europe; aud candidates for employment in aay Une in which it may 

found. 

8 tfa. Applications of ladiea 

9th. Apidications of meui^ servants. 

In respect of applioations coming from each of those classes, the foUotring has been the 
practice of the Court; 

MiaHonariet or Schooimagters. 

Tip Court have invariably, except in two or three instauces, permitted appHcants of this 
description to proceed to Indk, after l>eing satisfied of the rcspeotdbiiity of toeir character 
by the production of proper tearimoninls frmn persons of r^ute, or from Bie societies with 
iriiioh they were more immediately oonnected. 

■V (445.) ' kk4 
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Sanitter^ Atbmuyt, or tHerhta ^Onrri^. . i 

THsCeuiiWabeeninflucncecljn gmntmg, or refuaing nppUoa&MU from patioBB hi 
jffofen^ of the kw, by tiw reiheacototioiui of "ISs Mqar^’e cbnrm of Jtutice ih %di», 
throt^ ^ cbimoel of the local govenimeate, m to the etilHciency or Otherwise of the w»o- 
titiouen m point of number, lUiout the time when siioh applioetmas were received. With 
respect to nttomeys’clerks, wo have no such gi^ilc; but it ie woU known to persons 
acquaint^ with Indie, that few Eoropenns of this dosoription are reqmsite, as native copying 
imd engrossing clerks are to be procured on moderate terms. 


Pttrtntrt or Aaialmti in Mercantile Houeea already eOablUhed. 

The Court have always been desirous of euablins every established house of business in. 
In£a to provide ibrcaeuiuties, and to obtain such additbnal assistance as they might require 
in conseqnbnco of the opening of the trade. Accordingly, when applicants of tliis class haje 
been found on inquiry to bo indivWuolly respootablc, and when it has appeared that they 
were invited to join persons of good diaraetcr in India ns partners, or with a reasonable 
eipeotation of bcooining partners, the Court have acceded to their appKcatioiis. _ Clerks 
perfectly competent to 3io sabordinatc details of a oonnting-housc arc to be fbiind in abun¬ 
dance among the half-cnate and the native Portngnose, as well as among the Hindoos; and 
the introduction of a conmdcrahlc number of Euroiaum dCrks would dash with the cu^loy- 
ment of people of this description, particularly of the half-caste, whom it is good policy to 
engage in peaceable ocoupatitma. 


ShipwrigiUs, Coar/tmakere, and other Mechanice. 

Licenses have been granted in a variety of instances to pcivons of this class; but the 
Court arc desirous of limiting the number to what may be sumcient for the iastniction and 
improvement of tlic natives in the useful arts. The latter ore known to be peat adepts in 
imitation, and thdr frugal habits render it impossible for Kuroiienns to rival them in pursuits 
where suoccisi deiiends chiedy on tlie dicapness of manual labour. 


Agents to manage the Sale of the Cargoes of Licensed Ships and to procure Incestmenia in 

return. 

Wheh applieationB have been made by parties actually concemed in any ship or ships 
licensed nntier the Act of the A.3d of the King, fbr pennissnon for some iiemin named by 
them to proceed to Indio, and there to remain during such limited periods as their interests 
nii^t require, it has been flic general |iractice of the Court to comply with those appli- 


Temporary Reaitients to settle J*rieatc Affairs. 

In eases of this sort, the Court have required the applicants to eaphun the aflUira upon 
which they desired to proceed, and, when the Court have been satisfied tint they were of a 
nature to i^nire the presence of the applicants in Indio, leave has been given to tlieiu to 
proceed thither, and to remain as long as appeared to bo uceessary under the circumstances 
of each ease. 

Cmnmereku S^eulators, whether in the character of rrincijiaU or Factors, or Agents for 
Fersons it Farope; and Candidates for einp/ogment in any line in whieh it may he found. 
1'bk Court liavD always looked with utmsiderable jcaloasy to applications ikom tins 
description of iiersons, bccauso a general mimpllnnce witli them would ufEiid a wide opening 
fiir llie indiscriminate resort of laui-opeaus to India, contniry to the prineiples upon which 
the administration of that country has hitherto been eomiucted, and to which we shall take 
the liberty ef pnrtloularly soliciting your attention in the sequel of diis letter. To show, 
however, the spirit by wfaicli they have been actuated on these oecasions, we take die lilicrty 
of mentioning that tlie autliority vested in the Court Ire the Act of 33 Geo. 3, to license the 
residence of persons at the several settlements in India under free inerclumts' indentures, 
has, since the last renewal nf the Company’s Charter, iieeu limited in its eaercisu to the nomi¬ 
nation of eight free merchants annually. This arrangement was made, in euncurr^ce with 
the late President of tlio Board, etuiressly for the purpose of entending the opening for oora- 
plhmce with applications wliicii might be preferred upon rcasanable ground by person 
amrous of proceeding to India under the Act of the S3d of the King, c. 15S, s. 33, and 
wUk we doubt mot, be nmndered as indicative of the Court's disposition (at the expesne of 
all minor oonsiderutions) to carry into full effect die provisions cmitained in that section of 
the Act. 


Applications if Ladies. 

It has been (its praetiw of the Court, before complying with applications from ladies, in 
the first place, to ascertaiu that the a|iplicantt are persons of fiur repulation, and nexti that 
they have reoedved invitations to proceed to India ftom friends or relations residing in that 
country. 

Applications of Menial Servants. 

The ^urt have always had -strong ol^oetiane to Eerapeon menial servants of eithor sex 
gmng' to India. They sr* osneraBy iMiidtheiiiBtdvec to requite the servioa of iia(hrea,«ver 
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nhom they are prone to tyranniae, whilst, in point of compaiitivo nsefulnesa, they rank fkr “ _ - 

below the native servants. V« 

The foregoing detail will, it is hoped, convey a tolerably disUnot notion of the mode in 
which the Court have exercised the dis^tionary power which has been confided to them, 
of licensing persons applying to proceed to India pursuant to Parliamentary enactment. 

Their uniform wish has been, on the one hand, fairly and honestly to promote all the Li^flestoproewd 
objects w^h appeared to them to have been contemplated 1^ the Le^lature hi prescribing to Titsu . 
an extension of moral, intellectual, and commercial intercoorae between the tw o countries; 27 Febnuiy 1818. 
and, on the other hand, to avoid any fiiriber departure from the principles of the long 
established 83 rstem of Indian administration than was essentially necessozy for the attain¬ 
ment of those objecta In the responsible, delicate, and somewhat invidious situation in 
which they arc placed, they have thought it equally inconsistent with their obligations to 
grant unUmitod fiicilities, and to start captious objections; they have endeavoured to 
prop^ion moans to le^timate ends, to distinguirii between reasonable and gi^undless 
appications, and to consult the wishes of individmds, as far as was compatible with the 
paramount interests of the public. 

In the discharge of this necessary though sometimes unpleasant duty, it was not to be 
expected that the Courtis decisioi^ should always prove satisfactory to disappointed a|q)H- 
cants; but tlie Court would liave submitted imtiently to any unpopularity wliioh th^ 
might lutve Incurred in such quarters, had ilieir proceedings lieen fortunate enough to 
meet with tlie more frequent concurren(5e and sanction of your Board. 

The Board have unquestionably tlie power of acceding to applications which have been 
rejected by the Court, but we are confident that we do not mistake your disposition in 
priming that it is a power which you would at all times wish to exercise witli con¬ 
siderate reserve. 

Among the many applications which the Court have received, some have appeared to 
tlzem to be wholly unfounded, whilst others have been preferred in a spirit of adventure 
by persons of ruined fortune and questionable character. With such applications the 
Court of course considered themselves bound to refuse compliance, yet we are sorry to say 
that, in more than one instance, they have sulwequently been acquiesced in by the Board. 

The frequent reversals of the Court’s decisions, whirii have recently occurred, are the more 
remarkable, because the usual practice of the late Board was to decline passing any orders 
upon such applications as the Court Imd rcpoite<1 to 1 h% in their opinion, inadmissible. 

The gencrid profession of ** law'ful purposes” is easily mode ; it requires but little inge¬ 
nuity to find plausible reasons in supjtort of its reality; and atU^tatiuns to clmiacter, even 
when und<^rv(Hl, are too often obtained witltoiit mucli difficulty. A corroboration of this 
remark wnU be found in one of the reported cases from the Couri, on which the Board have 
not yet been pleased to signify their pleasure. It is that of a person who solicited leave 
to proceed to India for the purpose of arranging with his brotlicr some family concerns on 
behalf of his mother. The request appeared ])lauaU)le, but it came to the knowledge of the 
Court that the applicant meant to go out as an adventurer,” and he afterwiirdB confessed 
that liis real intention was to seek service in the army of the Nizam. 

We trust that we do not assume too much on behalf of the Court in respectfully submit¬ 
ting to you that the nnmher, the wide assocuition and various connections of its members, 
give them raiians whicli the Board may not jKisseas in the same degree, of fuicei*taining the 
real grounds of applications, and of making tLteni»:lvea acquainted with tlie characters and 
views of those by whom they are preferred. It may not, however, be always expedient 
for the Court explicity to assign in writing tlieir precise reasons for rejecting application^ 
although Tally satisfied of the impropriety of ^nuting them. Ujpon this ground, tlicrefore, 
partio^rly when supported by an assurance that it is tlxe cordial disiiosition, as well as 
tbc stedfaat detenuination of the Court to act in strict conformity to tlie views of the 
Legislature, in so far os they are able to comprehend tli(^ views, wc venturo to claim a 
liberal sixare of confidence tlie Board in their revision of the Conrt s proceeding 

Wo would, likewise, beg leave to submit to you. Sir, not only that in proportion to tlxe 
facility of obtaining licenses wUl the demand for them increase, but that the evils likely to 
result from a lar^ influx of Eurowans into British India will, in the apprehension of 
some, be considerably aggravated by the circumstance of their composing two seimrate 
classes, holding their res]^ivc licenses from two distinct authorities. This consideration 
may prolxibly have suggested the proposal made hy Hr. Courtenay, in Ixia letter to 
Mr. Cobh of the 21st ultimo, of devising a common form, to be used indiscriminately, for 
Hcensx^ granted by tbe Court in the free exercise of their discretion, and for certificates 
issued by the Court, contrary to their own opinion, in obedience to the direction of the 
Boarrl. proposal has been attentively considered, but, from the tenor of this address, you 

will readily perceive the grounds on which the Court hesitate in adoptii^ it An agreement 
in principle would greatly fhoilitate any projxosed arrangement np^ matters of detail. 

The Court understand and believe, that it never waatixeintixntimi of the Legiriature, by 
the 33d section of the Charter Ac^ to prescril>e a total ch^ge in the principles of Indian 
government, which had been acted upon down to the 2lst July ISIS, and whidx have been 
regarded by all the first authorities, both alxroad and at home, as indisjxensable to tlxe tran¬ 
quillity of our po8»ei«ions, and tbe stability of our power. It is true that the trade with 
Ladia was then laid open to the merchants of Uiis country, and that spetnol and express 
provision was mode for permisrion being granted to persons desirous of going to India, for 
tbe purpose of introdudag among tJie natives useful knowledge, and religious and moral 
improvement) and ffir other lawml puzposes, (such as may be considered fiurly to come 
(415..) 11 within 
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scce^Un^} But ibore is noibing, either m the ootrwpoixdezioe Ijotimra the tticcei^^ 
minittore ibc Iitdia and the Court of B|rector% Itiwam th4. biU ftr the of the 

ChBiier irai broxight into Parliament, or in the diecquiotu irhidh tbohphieith PariiamoBt 
' pa»»^n g the prograw of the Ui), or in the provieiazui of the Aot «« Mnitely paieed, to 
warrant an opinion that any grtsater innovation npon the Indjhn syutem wa# oontampUtad 
Aim ^rea neoewarily involved in the spedfio meesuree to vhh^ we have alluded ; on the 
OoOtrary»H was admitted by the propoemv of those meaaunte that thiQr might be attended 
with dangers, against which it would be expedient to guard; and preoautione adapted to 
tint nature oi paoh cose were aeoordingly tal^ to avert the ill consequenoee whith might 
leaolt from the prosecution of interest^ speculations, injudioious though benevolent deaigns 
mid la^^ purposes, whether real or pretended. 

The trade, instead cd* being made oompletely free, was subjected to certain regulations 
and reactions, which were promulgated for the inibrmation of all whom they might 
oonoem The eonditioss iiQ|)Oeed U])Oii oommeroial adventurers were precisely defined, and 
rendered easy of performance, so that no person should have reason to complain that his 
Bpeoulationi were liable to be thwarted by a will over which be had no oontrol Neither 
wwe unlimited fimiUtiM held forth to suoh as might be desirous of resorting to India fw 
purposes professedly cuneonant to law, and prompted by benevolence; but a different sort 
of security was devised in regard to persons of this de^ptiou, from thcwe which Were 
required from houses of trade. It l>eiug a task of mucb more difficulty to discover ihe 
motives and inteutious of individuals than to ascertain the toimageof a ship, or to examine 
a manifest, a discretionary power was given to the Court of Directors to comply with or 
to reject applications, of which tlie osteiisible objeota might be found, npon investigation, 
not to correspond with tlie renl ones, or to be ollicrwise nnwortliy of coutuiuauce ; the 
i^gative pronounced by the Cbui't being in all comos subject to revereal by the Board of 
Coramisaiouers. 


Another reason occurs for tho obvious distinction which exists between such regulations 
as affect the conduct of the trade, and those which have been framed with reference to indi< 
viduals Solioitiug ^ proceed to India for Itenevolent oj* other lawful purposes. 

Altliough a miuiuniiii ibr the tounage of each sliip respectively sailing to India has been 
fixed by law, yet no restriction Itus l)CN;n iinjKised upon the to^ amount of tonnage to be 
employed in tJie trade, l>eenuac every branch of commerce will learn by ex|wi(*iice tu respect 
tliu natural Jiniiis of suj>[)Iy and dotnand; or if it <lot»4 not, tlie worst ilmt can happen is the 
ruin of tlioughtiess or obhtinate s])e(mlat<irs. Tho tvmie oonsideratiouH do not apply to the 
emigration of individuals (whether in smaller or huger iKidies) who go in quest ofasettie- 
ment in a foreign country, and in the pursuit of objects, legitimate {H)rluips in themselves, 
but whiob they may fail in attaining. Hert^ the'consequeuofM of' failure are not confined to 
the persons iintnediatoly involved in it; thej extend to all around them. The disappointed 
adventurers, being unable eitiiev to roiun) to their own country, or to gtdu an Imnest liveli¬ 
hood in that wliich they have adopted, have recouniti to fraud ajid vitdence; and the natives, 
who were no {ttirties to the mistake, become the gr«»test sufferers from it Uenoe it has 
been deemed expedient by the Legislature, tliat a discretionuiy fK>W(‘r tiliould be lodged in 
the authoritios directing tho affairs of India, to nsfi^tJve the applications of persons desirous 
of proceeding thither, when' such appli(»itiuns may appear to cotnc from improper <juarter^ 
to be founded upon uiu’easonable ex|)eutations, or to l)e cxi^sivu in p<»int of number. 

To constitute a ** lawful purjxMie,^' it is necessary, not only that the motive in which it 
originates should be sincere and blaitielewi, but that the object contemplated should be 
attainable through legitimate meaiiH, and that the iiehl of enteiq)riso should, in point of 
extent, oorrespond witii Bie numlxT of r'ompeiitore. An huodrefl jtei^ons may be usefully 
employed where double the number might barely contrive to exist, and where 1^00 would 
be driven to absolute want and despcuatioii. 

The very terms employed in tlie fiSd section of the Act clearly fdiow, in tlie judgment of 
Court, that the expression “ or for other lawful purposes,” was never meant to have a 
largely extended applioatiom That pari of the clause which proviites for the introduotion 
of useful knowledge and moral improvranmt, and for sufficient facilities being horded by 
law to personH desirous of going to and remaixung in lu(Ua for tlie purpose of occompli^ing 
these benevolent designs, is }}re&ced by a solemn declanution, tliat it is tho duty of this 
country to promote the interest and hi^ipiness of tho native inliabltants of the Briti^ 
dominions in India; and notwitlistandiug Uiis declaration, it is provided, th^ the prcfle- 
cution of such benevolent designs shall not, eitoer interfere with the authority of the local 
governments TCHpecting the iiitenniurse of Europeans with the interior of toe country, or 
in the eligbtort d^ip^ iTifi^uge the principle m the British Government, on whidi the 
natiras d India have bitoerto relied for the free exercise of their religioa But to the 
second part d toe clause, which makoH provuiou for grentii^ permissiou to |)ersonB desirous 
of ^ing to India, mid remaining there ‘^fbr other lawful purposes,” there is neither pre- 
aaiole nor annexed condition. It is h^hly improbable, we him almost said it is imponible^ 
that in a provision so worded, the Legislature intended any serious innovation upon the 
syitem of Indian government, as eBtabUtilied and acted upon for half a century. 

Having thus Bubmitted to you the interpretariim which the Court put upon the aiatut^ 
and having endeavoured to show that, by its enactments, a disoretionaiy power has been 
vested in toe Court of Directore, subject to tbe oontrol of the Board of Comiaissioners, to 
ne^tive, on any reasonable grounds, whtitoer d character, object or number, a|mUoati<nui 
which they may receive from persons desirous of going to and remaining ill JAdia, we 

proceed 
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y(|>a(iad to oxfSai^ tliftgttienl opniid^tions wlaioh ^ Goort ilttve l>een iafhumo^&t 
^annae of thoif -a^d'diiKffotio& 
grtrm tiie yevt i7H dowa to ilbe lait raneur^ of iha Oanpiuiy'i Ciuurter hi 1818, ihare 
hM beefi hut erne ophiion among tHo ioazty eminently diatlngiiiahed pemons who, in the 
course of that perio^ have acted aprominent port, either in conducti^the local admuua- 
tratlon in Indi^ or m superintending and directing the Oompany^e anain at home, con- 
oeming ^e impolicy and danger of fdlowing Europeans (not m the King’s or Oompony’s 
servioe) in any oonsiderabie number, to resort to and settle in India. Not only has Inoia 
never been oonsldered and administered as a British colony, but the system applicable to 
this species of dependency hoe alwu}^, and justly, beenrworded as singuiarly ul adapted 
to a country rich, populous and powetiiil in itself and tiie inbabitanis of which are so 
disvmilar mun Europeans in their customs and manners, in tiicir social institutions and 
reli^oDS belief, that any general and strict amalgamation of their resfaxtive opiuicuis and 
habits can never be expected. But in proportion as fimllitles are needlessly multiplied to 
Europeans to proceed to and remain in India, we depart from those principles of policy 
whicii are consoerated by all authority, and we incur boiii the immediate inconvenience 
snd eventual risk inddont to a new ^stem, wliich the wisdom and experimioe of the 
present and past age have combined to (feprecata 
Were we to bring before you all the facts, opinioiu, and admonitions which might 1^ 
collected from the Comity’s retnirds connected with tlie subject in question, they would 
form a very voluminous document ; but we take the liberty of soliciting your attention 
to a small sdection of pajM^rs wliich we irunsinit as an Appendix to tiiis Letter, and 
whicli will at once illustrate and corroborate the views which the Court entertain. We 
would also respectfully beg leave to refer to tlie valuable mass of authentic testimony to 
the same efiuct w'hioh will l>e found recorded in the Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
Comniitti^B of tlie two Houses of Parliament, pj*oj>aratury to the bust renewal of tlie 
Company’s Charier. Considering tlic state of pnblio opiniou, and the measures which 
were in contemplation at that time, we cannot help thinking ilmi the evidence then given 
mn) be received unreservedly as a vehicle of tuMinrute Inibrination and u.sefril instruction ; 
and, in the judgment of the Court-, it clearly establishes tiu* following proiKwilions 
That the natives of India, though, generally speaJcing, weiik in body and timid in spirit, 
art! very siisceptible of resentuieni, and of |>cculiarly (xuick stmsibility in all that regards 
tlmir religicm ntid women. 

That Europeans, particularly on thidr first arrival in Indio, are occasionally liable, from 
ignorance, to give invotuntiny offence to the natives. 

Tliai Englishmen, «s|Kicially those of the lower onler, ai'o addicted to excesses disgusting 
to the natives, and which frequently leads to acts of violence and outrage ; and that, in 
general, they are prone to domineer over and oppress the natives from a eenae of their 
own persona) ami national sujieTioi'ity. 

That tlie natives, if they have not the ready meanH to obtaining redress for the 
iiguries which they sustain, will lie diN]M>svd to take the law into tlieir own hands. 

That tlie natives when aggrievc>d, will often deterred from seeking legal redress by 
the distance of the Courts, exjienses attendant iqran prosecutions, the difficulty of 
procmritig the attendance of witnenses, nn<l the didaya of judgment 

That when legal redress Is sought tor injuries indicted, the affinity of the <M>untry, lan¬ 
guage, manners and dress of tlio Judge with those of the person against whom the 
coiuphunt is lodged, and x>ossibly the social intercourse subsisting l>etween them, will some- 
wh.*it shake tlie coufldenGc of the prosecutor in the justice of tiie sentence, when it does 
not exactly accord with his wisJms artd exiiectations. 4 ^ 

That the frequent pimiahmcnt of EurojHMins, although it may give to the administration 
of justice an air of impartiality, will tend to degroae their riiaracter in the eyes of the 
natives, and greatly diTiiinish tlie respect in which it Ims 1>e(in liitberto held. 

That among tiio Britbh roddents in India, there is a strong disjiosition to assert what 
they omceive to be their constitutional and indefeasible riglits, a general leaning toworcb 
each other, and a common jealousy of the authority of Government. 

That an tuirestrained ingress of Englishmen into the interior of the country would be 
productive of tlie most baneful effects u^ion the comfort of the inhabitants and tlie peace 
of society, and would be fatally itdurious to the British name and interests. 

Tliai the number of Eurojiaans who gain admission into the interior, whethm* dan* 
destinely or from misplaced indulgence ou tiie part of the local governnients, will always 
lie proportion^ to tiie number who are permitt^ to proceed from England or elsewhere to 
India 
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That, notwithetuiding the stipulation which has been introduced into most of the treaties 
subsisting between the Uomiiany and the principal native powers in India, by which the 
latter liave agreed not to engage Europeans in their mtrviro witliout the consent of the 
Company’s Government, it is very prol^ble tlmt inferior chieftains and jaghiredara, and 
even prince of more noto, may employ such persons without its coming to the knowledge 
of the Company's residents, and very possible iiiat Europeans may inme their way into 
the native States, in spite of all the restraints which can be devis^ And, lastly, 

That colonisation, and even a large indiscriminate resort of British settlers to India, 
would, by gradually lessening the deference and K»))ect in which Kuropeona ore held, tend 
to shake the opinion entertained by the imtiv<» of the suporiority of our character, and 
might excite them to an effort for the subversion and utter extint^on of our power, 
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APramax. 

Such were the concurring opinions delivered not five years ago, by a considerable number 
V* of experienced, intelligeut, and able men, of whom some had anted a conroicuous part tu 
•— the Qovemment of India, and others had tilled high situations under it The Legislature 
Bettleaient of, was so &r iuBuenced by them as to restrict ships engaging in private trade from saili)^ 
AaepeansialiidU. without licenses, and from frequenting any other than the principal ports in India. 

Masters of ships wore required, before the ships should be cleared, to prefije and deliver 
attested lists of all persons whom they might cany out with them, which lists were to be 
transmit i,id to tlie Court of Directors and to the Government of the place for wliich the 
ships were respectively liound. And the local governments were empowered to prosecute 
to convictiod, or to send home in a summary way, all British subjects residing in India 
without licenses, or exceeding the terms of their licensea 

These were no doubt useini and necessary regulations, but they all, with the idngle excep¬ 
tion of tliat which relates to the termt of the license, have rrference to the circumstance 
of persons getting out clandestinely to India, not to their behaviour while there. We 
conceive that it is altogether vain to expect that Europeans may be permitted to throng 
to Calcutta, Madras und Bombay, and tliat they may also be prevented from procuring, 
by some means or other, access to the interior; and the consequences of such an admixture 
to the native population are easier to be foreseen than averti^ It may, at least, be con¬ 
fidently afiirmed tliat the result will not be the introduction of useful knowledge, and the 
advancement of moral and rcUgioua improvement among the nativea, 

There is one more consideration to which we must advert before concludmg this letter. 

A despatch has lately been received from Bengal communicating a memorial, signed by 
a great number of persons belonging to the class usually denominated in India ‘ Half- 
caste,' claiming redress for certain grievances imder wliieli tliey conceive tliemselvcs to 
labour. Tlie memorial was addressed to lord Hastings, and was, in consequence of the 
importance of the subject, submitted by his Lordsliip to the Governor-general in Council, 
who have taken it into their serious consideration, and given to it a very judicious reply. 

The Court cannot but perceive among these memorialists indications of a spirit which, 
were it supported By numbers of their own desiwiption sufficient to form a strong physical 
force of themselves, or by power and infiuence to command an adequate pbysiiw force of 
aboriginal natives, might soon give birth to events which cannot be contemplated without 
alarm. 

The half-caste will iuercaso in nurabera more rapidly in proportion as fiicilities are 
extended to Earcqieaus to settle in Indio, and it is far from improbable that they may be 
supported in any pretensions they may set up by the bulk of those Europeans who arc 
not in tlie civil or military service of the King or Company, wliether they be persons 
originally born in Europe, or the descendants of European fiithera and mothsra 

Of tlie Europeans who proceed to India, few in proportion to their numbers can ever 
return to Europe .as tbeir ultimate residcuen. They will, thcreforo, lie more likely tu con¬ 
gregate in Indio, to form populous assemblies, and to Cdl in witli any sentiments or pro¬ 
ject which may waken ideas of consequence, ambition, and indejxaident government. In 
this view, every proceeding which would tend further to periilcx and embarrass the Indian 
administration (already sufficiently complicated), and to accelerate a crisis which may 
happen notwithstanding the most prudent precautions on the jiart of the govenung power, 
sliould, ill the judgment of the Court, bo carofhlly avoided. 

We liave thus, by desire of tlic Court, brought fully before you tlie view which the 
Court entertain of the meaning and intent of the provisions contained in the 33^ clause 
of tlie Act of the 53rd of the King, cap. 155, and the general principles upon which they 
have acted in disfsising of the various applications which have been made to them under 
those provisions, from persons desirous to proceed to India. The certificates whiidi have 
been ^nted by the special directions of the Board, in some recent instances of applica¬ 
tions with which the Court luid not felt themselves justified in complying, appear to 
indicate a disjiosition on the part of the Kght houourablu the Commissioners for AfiTaira 
of India to give a latitude of construction to tlio Act, which, in the Court’s opinion, it 
does not fairly bear, and to dispense focilitics from which, if multiplied, dangerous con¬ 
sequences may result. 

We doubt not the subject will receive from you, Sir, all the consideration to which it is 
entiUedfiom its importance;’and it is the anxious wish of the Court, for the sake of the 
pubUc interests, to obtain the co-operation of tlie Right honourable Board over which you 
preside, in the formation of regulations which shall, as fiir ns may be practicable, define the 
grounds on which applications shall in future he eiUier acceded to or rejected. 

Wo have the honour to be. Sir, witli great respect, 

Tonr most obedient homble servants. 

East India House, 1 /oto BM. 

27 Eebruaiy 1818. J PaHiton. 
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(Eadosure in Letter to the Bight Hon. Q, Cawmxg) 
£ATBACTS relative to a more extended BssiDEircB of Etjbopxikb in InB/la. 


Extract Bengal Bevenue Consultationa, dated IJSth Hay 1775. ^ 

IN consequence of the request made by the Committee to deHver an opinion on the orders 
of the Court of Director, and on a ^usu in die late Act of Faxhament, Hr. Francis 
begs leave to give in liis opinion. 

Extract Mr. FrameWa Minute. 

The mneral priuci{des whicli establisli the necessity of such restrictions (of Europeans 
from holding lands) have not, in my opinion, lost any part of their force by the increase 
or confirmation of the Britidi influence in Bengal. 

1. If nothing but grants oi waste lauds were in question, it would still be an object of 
serious consideration, jirst^ to iht Briiiak Govemm&nJtj whetiusr ornoU would be adviaahle 
to encov/rage colonizcdUm lure. 

4. The soil of right belongs to the natives. Former conquerors contented themselves 
with exacting a tribute from the lands, and left the natives in quiet possession of them. 

To alienate them in favour of stmngen) may be found a dangerous As well as an unjust 
measure. We cannot underetand the arts of cultivation in this soil and dimate so weU os 
the natives. The landholder will condder us with jealousy and hatred, as the invaders of 
his rights and property. Tlie ryots, attached by custom, religion, and prejudice, to the 
authority of their ancient masters, will not rcodilysubinitto labourfornew ones, to whom 
they are not bound by any natural i‘(;lation of manners or religion, or by reciprocal 
obligations of protectiou and dependence. A few Eurojieans will hi thinly scattered over 
the lace of tlie country; the native inhabitants will desurt it 

10. A mettsure wliich tends to tlii'ow the Ikrming of lands into the hands of Europeans 
musl^ iudepeudentiy of every oth(>r consideration, bo atieudud with difficulties prejudicial 
to the Company’s I'evunues. The mode of collection in this country must at once be rigid, 
regular, and summary. The native have at all been 8ubj<ict to the decisions of the 
Dewan, or of the Courts instituted by lus authority. If British subjects, or their servants, 
ore permitted to reni fimns, there will be no way of rfMx>verit}g any arrears or balances due 
from them to the ComjMiny, hut by instituting suits against the jiartios in the Snpr^e 
Court of Judicature; the delays and ex|ieuse of such a mode of proceeding arc obvioua 
It appears to me tliat, under such a system, the revenues could not be imlized, the 
collections would universally ioU, and in the end our possession of the country would bo 
very precarious. 

Mr. Monson. 

Ip the }iaragra]>hs in the general letter of the 17th March had been attended in, and the 
positive ordei's then given by the Court of Directors tiad been oliserved as invariable laws, 
I should not liave found myself now in tlie unpleasant situation, either to cenfiore tlte 
acts of the late administration, or to give a simctiou to their conduct in opposition to the 
mandates of uiy Uon<mrable employers. 

The question now before tlic Bomd, on which 1 am required to give an opinion, may be 
considered in a political view : 

Isi Whether it is for the interetd of Qrmt Britain to colonise in Bust India. 

2(1 Whether stiah a colony would m of advantage to the India Company. 

The migrations to countries believed to be the regions of wealth wo^d be so consider* 
able, that the mother country would soon frel the dire consequonois of them. 

Every peraon who comes into this c«mntry is impressed with the idea of making, in 
a short time, a very considerable indeijeudent foriune. 

The means to be pursued for this end operate to the impoverishment and destruction of 
Uie country. If Europeans were allowed to hold ffirms, as tlieir influence is great, they 
would in some degi'ee oppress tlic natives, os in the instance now before us; such checks 
on the cultivation of the latula will occasion them to fall ccmsiderably under their value : 
besides, they are entirely unacquainted with the mode of culture in this country; the 
language, the customs and manners of tlie people are so dissimilar to theirs, that it is 
impossible for foreigiiers to cultivate on equal terms with the natives. 

Their manner of life will not permit them te give equal ])rofite to the Government with 
the natives, us tfidr expense on every article of nibsistexu'e is more considerable; conse¬ 
quently, the Europeans will be in a worse condition than the natives, or Qovemment 
must be satisfied with a less revenue fl'om the lands, in order to enable them to live. 

The few wants of the natives, who 01*6 satisfied witli the mere nec^saries of lifr, will 
allow them to pay larger taxes to Government from the same quantity of land, in the 
same state of oolture, than an European con aflbrd to do; it is evident, therefore, that it 
cannot be for the interests of the Company to allow Europeans to become landholders. 

The uncultivated lands, under a mild and Ibmd government, might soon be brought into 
culture by giving premiums and making advances of money to the natives. 

Providence has ordained, by her fonnation of the constitution of Europeans, that th^ 
should not become the cultivators of this oountiy; they can only be taslo^ten, and win 
enrich themselves, having no pennanont interest here, to the projudice of the natives, and 
to the loss of Oovenunent 
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Extract Bengal Bevenue Conimltatioxia, 18 Kay 1765. 

Extract Mr. Shor^’n Keiuarka, accompanying Oovemor-general's Miautpe. 

It is very obvioua/tliat within the last 10 or 12 years, a considerable alteration him 
BvMMMwIaladUa* token place in the manners of the people. This alteration is the imtural consequence of a 
^t^ter degree of inUmauy with Europeans than they formerly were odmittod to. Those 
parts of our character which lirst drew their attentaon were bravery, clemency, and good 
feith ; thw have erlnoi found that we are not wholly destitute of weaknesses and ^ees, 
and that i^ropeans, like ail others, are open to temptation. Thetesjpect they entertained 
for us as indivKhi*tls,or os auatiou, is diminished, and they now consider themselves upon 
a more equal footing. 

The introduction of the Supreme Court of Judicature has largely contributed to the 
elevation of tlie nativoa, and to the depremion of Europeans. T^ system, which was 
meant for the relief of the natives, has in very few respects answered that object In 
many iuHtancen it has been a heavy grievance to them, and tlie natives themselves have 
found out the art of making the powers of the court the means and instrument of for¬ 
warding their own views of interest and opi>re88jon, of eluding the power of the Govern* 
ment^ and of weakening its authority, by engaging the two tribuiuds in contests with 
each other. 

Such ore the inhibitants of Bengal over whom the Europeiua jurisdiction is established. 
Prudent) may, no doubt, rentier it permanent, but prudence and policy alone can effect 
tliia, on a comparison of their numlwrs with ourselves. 


Extract Commercial Letter from Bengal, dated 1st Novomlier 1788. 

Erse Trade. Para. 29. Ir the proposed* scheme were adopted, multitudes of Europeans would flock 
into the intorior }»rts of tlie country; they wendd naturally possess themselves of the 
seats of the manufactures abandoned by tlie Company; eoger competition must imme¬ 
diately arise; enhanced prices and delxised fabrics follow. The weavers would receive 
advances irom all, each would bo ready to take redress into his own hands; disputes 
between iiierctmuts, os well ns between them and the mauiiiaoturer^ would be inevitable; 
and tiie country thus, in all prolmbUity, berime a scene of confosiou and disorder, which 
the distant situatiou and other avocations of tlie collectors would little prmit them to 
rectiiy. How far a salutaiy^ focedoin and extension of commerce would be promoted by 
such means, it cannot be hai’d to determine. 

Extract Proemtings of the Board of Trade in Bengal, the 38th April 1789. 

Read the following letter from Dacca. 

To the Honouraldo Climke Stuart^ Fnaudent, and Members of the Board of Trade. 

Gentlemen, 

In iny reply of the 2181 February last to the address of the 8th December 1788 of 
Hr. Baraanl M'Cullum and otlier Europjuts of l)a(K», 1 took occasion to question on 
general grounds, in opjKMdiion to tlie spirit of their address, t!ie service which private 
European traders rendei'od to the country, or to its cuiomerce, meaning its mtemal 
commcim 

Tlio question I lielieve to Iw new upon the Company’s records in India, but arguments 
raxtly applicable thereto are. in a wide field of policy, diaoussed in the 9ih Report of a 
Oommittee in the House of Commons, to wliich my letter refers. 

Ky particular opinions were tbnaetl from my observation and experience. I stated that 
they were nut singular: when 1 asserted this, I edlmfod merdy to conversations I had 
hold witli different Jntelli|^nt men conversant with the country, and without knowing 
that any corroborative opiniuns had been pnblisbed other than those which I have referred 
to in tlie 9tb Report 

Since I transmitted my letter, 1 find that two men who filled high stations in this 
eouiiiry, who were versed in its Idstoiy, and conversant with its geneml state, who had 
deeply reflected on its rcvenu&f, commerce, resoun-es, and connections, have given to the 
public their opinion.s on the same question. These men are the late Colonel Dow, on 
offiecT bred up in the Bengal anny, and Mr. Pranois, formerly a member of the Supreme 
Oounril, and now a Member of PariiOiinent ,, 

That their opinions may ofiicially ajme heibre you and &e Governor-general in Council 
and the Court of Directors. I beg leave to insmt, as a ]wrt <ff his address, extracts from 
their publioatifms, and to beg that the same may be oonsldfucd as though 1 had introduced 
them into my rei>ly of the 2 let Februaiy. 

Colonel Dow, in an essay, intituled, “ A Plan for restoring Jfen^ to Its fonnw 
prosperity,” alter saying thaA every possible encouragement should be given to the esqxKCt 
trade, proceeds f: 

Free merchants ought to be encouraged, neither must they be excluded from inland 
*'trade, aa that rircuinsiance would place the subjects of Great Britain on a worse footing 
*Hhan foreigners, whom we cannot, without violence, prevent from trading wherever they 
^please. Let, however, the residence of free tnerehanta be confined to Oaleutta, <u iM 

**i9t/uenos 


t See page 127,3d vol. History of Hiadostaoee, by CoL Dow, pubiishad in 1772. 
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|Oir THU ATFAIKS OP THE EAST INDIA OOMPANT. 


DBinBIAt 

Apmaat, 


" wfiv/tMt whMi a& tie aaHvu o/Sritain ham aeqvind over the inhalHtamte of Bengal 
" it eo great,thatidfeh van coTweri it into the mane of oppntrim" 

Mt. FnmmB, in an introdnoUan tu a publication, intituled “ Original Minutes of the 
*' bovernor-generol and Counoil of Fort William, on the settlement and collection of thq 
“ Bevenues of Bengal, with a Flan recommend^ to the Court of Directora in January 
" 1576," Bays, 

"Asa yuettion of 2eiuf it deieniei to be considered wltelher it mag not be essential, 
** not only to the inlemal proeperitg of the country, hU to its dependence on Qreat 
“ Britain, that the Europeans in Bengal ehouJd, be limited to as small a mtmher as the 
“ eertdces of the Oovenment will admit of. 

“ The aequisition waa made, and has hitherto been preserved by a Britiah force whidi 
" baa borne np proportion to that of the natives. Under a mild and equitable 
" government, under such a one as it is our own greatest interest no leas then our duty 
" to give titera, they are incapable of rebellion or detection. Tlieir patience and submis- 
“ sion to their rulers in the hat twentj' years are sufficient to show bow much the^ can 
“ endure On the other hand, at toe mereaee tie number of those toko can only esket at 
“ the txpenee of the eowntry, toe load oar Oooemnimt with usdese weighie, and add to 
“ its emharraasmente tmthout adding to its etrength. 

“ Whether these Europeans are dir^y employed or not in the service of Government, 
“ there is no fund but tlie public revenue out of which they can derive a subsistence. One 
“ way or other it is paid for by the countiy, and one way or other must become chaige- 
“ able to Government 

“ Exclusive of public employments or contracts with the India Company, there is no 
“ fair oiKjupation for the industry of Europeans in Bengal. Every enterprise they unga^ 
“ in, whether of foreign commerce or internal improvement, lends them into distress, if it 
“ does not end in their ruin. Even of ndveiitun'rs pur,aiiiug every mode of acquisition that 
“ offers, very few, if any, have succeeded. But these are jKiopIe to whom no encoorage- 
“ ment should be given. Their residence in the country, especially in the remoter parte, 
“ haraseee the p^ple, and alienalee them from their natural habits of submission to 
“ any power that pndects them.” 

These gentlemen, it is probable, spoke from their own observation of the acts of violence 
which Euroiieans not immediately under the eye of Govenimcnt, jierlwps unknown to it, are 
prone to conimit in the remote parts of the country. Ttie actions of Mr. Bernard M'Cullnm, 
and his confoderates, sauclion tlieir opinions on this head. Mr Francis lakes a frirther, 
broader ground, and states that Eumjieans in Bengal, beyond the number the services of 
Govemnioiit reiiuirod, are an useless weight and embarrassinent to the Government, and 
injury to the country, and that they arc peojile to whom no eneoimigemcut sliuuld be given. 


V. 


Oomum laspeet- 
ingtiu Grant of 
Licensestoproesad 
to India; 

27 fbbniiay ie». 


14 April 1789. 


I am, &C. 

(sigiusl) dohn BeM, Bes‘, Dacca. 


Extract Observations of the Court of Direotors on a Letter from the Right Honourable 
Henry Vundas, dated Kith February 1798. 

It is moreover extremely desirable, and even of thn last importanec, to prevent individuall 
from interforing with the interior of India as mueli as possible. 


Extract Letter from the Bight honourable Henry Hundas, to the Chairman, 
dated the ISth April 1798. 

TbX objeetion to it is, that inconveniences and perhaps dangers might arise to our 
Indian empire if such unrestrained intercourse was to be admitted, as might take place, if 
ships of that description were to he allowed to sail tu India; and I feel the weight of this 
objeetion very furcMy, from the opinion entertained by everybody possessed of load 
Immoledge u%th whom I have conversed, and who have all staled that the utmost delicacy 
ie requisite in guarding against an wnresirained intercourse with the siativee of India. 

Alter what I have now and tliroughout explicitly stated as my opinion as to the eonsequenee 
ef preserving the European tAaracter in India^andihe propriety of preventing a free and 
unrestrained intercourse with the natives of India, it would be superiuousfor me to enter 
into any examination of the authorities riferred to by the Court of Direetors. I do not 
differ in those primeipks, and my proposing that both the Government and trade of India 
should continue to be conducted through the medium of ttveEael India Company, entirdy 
restsmthsbaeisofilioeeprineipUswhMhave'iiotescapedmynuistattentivcconsideniiiim. 


Extrii^ Letter from Harquia OommdUe to Hr. Humdas, dated London, 7th Nov, 1794. 

S4. Audi am strongly impressed with a conrHiontiiat it wUlbeofeesentialimportance 
to the interests of Britain, mat Europeans should, be discouraged and prevented as much as 
possible from colanixmg and settling in ourpossessione of India. I look upon it be highly 
expedient that it should he a fundamental principle in the new system, not only to reuev'e 
the corps of European troops fivquently, but also to secure the return of all military men 
(445.) 11 4 who 
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V. 

Settlemeat of 
EttfOpMMmIndU. 


who may be entitled to any provifidon from the publie to their mother conntry, rendering 
all pontdoaB and allowances to them after they ore worn out or may hare been pennitted to 
retire from the service, payable to those only who shall actually daim them in Europe, 


Oaajwiltatieiiiy 
lliS4 April 178^ 
,90A«f^l792. 


(58.) One hundred and four persons 
permitted to proceed to India this sea* 
eon 08 free mariners. B^ire our senti- 
menU as to the ex|)edi6ucy of allowing 
persons of this description to go out 
annually, mid whether the commerce of 
the country or Uie Compuiy^s interests 
are promoted thereby. 


Extract Public Letter from Lord ComwaUu, Qovemor-general in Council, to the Court, 
dated 3d Sejitember 1792. 

Letter to Sth February 1792. 

37. This subject, which we deem of more than 
oidinary consequence, having been brought before 
us, we should ill dischaige the duty you have as¬ 
signed to us if we did not deliver our opinion upon 
it without the least reserve. We shall not therefore 
heeiiate in assuring yon, i)iat we think ii eoArevndy 
advisoiie urider the preeent circuTnstcmcea of tJui 
Compamnfs trade and situation in India, that yon 
should not only confine to veryfm instances every 
year (ive could wish thai the nuntber should 7iot earceedfive ov six, or at the utmost ten) 

C ir license to individuals to proceed to this country as free merchants or free mariners, 
Huxl pwriicfvlar car^ should he taken, wfien yon grant it, that tite persona on whom 
you hestow tiih mark of favour are from their chara^'s entirely deserving of it ^ 

38. We beg leave to take this ocenrion to oUserve, that nitliough many years ago a dis- 
tinctiou may hove been and we believe was maintained between ihe^ who visited India 
as free merchant, and tliose who came to it fi'ce mariners, a distinction revived in late 
despatches from your Honourable Court, who have not often pven licimses to free marinei%; 
the habits obtained in a long jieriod of time, and circumstances connected witli the policy, 
upon which men vary in iheir judgments, of bounding the mercantile R))eculatioQ8 of indi¬ 
viduals or allowing them full scope, while the latter, which is certainly the most lilieral, 
has seemed sdso to prevail in the ojnnlou of men who wdsh well to the people of this countiy, 
have gradually brought upon a level the persons who came out with your leave os 
free merdiants to exorcise their discretion in trading from one part of India to another, or 
residii^ at any fixed place to engage in commerce, and the free mariners, whose license, 
according to the old and orlgiual iutcntlou, was limited to the nuu'ituue trade, in the pur¬ 
suits of which they were themselves to tiavel from j)lncc to plaeu, without being entitled 
by their covenants (as they were intended to he iinderatfiod) to take up their abode and 
settle for coinmercial purjKiscs in one jmrt of India in preference to another. 

39. It seems iinjKissible to renew this (Ustinetion in practice, without exercising a very 
gp^t degree of severity, whioli we believe not to be in contemplation ; and we think, that 
although it were renewtHl, you could never bo quite certain of its l»eing rigidly adhered to. 

^ 40. The rituations of freo inerchaiita and free luiiriiiers being tliua supposed to bo not 
dissimilar, it seetn.s to lie of little conse(|uonc4.‘ whether the licenses be granteil under one 
denomination or the other, but a restraint upon the number is extremely ncscessaiy, for 
there is not a part of India tluit is not })rinci|aJly inhabited among the Europeans by 
persons who arc not upon the rivil or military establishment of your seivice; many have 
not the m^ns, and some not the inelination to carry on trade, and tliey liecome n burthen 
to the society in which they live. 

41. it may certainly be said, that it were better to give an express authority to jiersons 
to trade in India, than that a great variety of people from England should be Iiere without 
any licsense whatever; and we should avlmit the i>osition if it stood by itself; but as it is 
very easily practicable to remove from the country all those who axe in it without your 
permission, and thr^ who have tliat |>ennisRion sometimes assume rights and preteimions 
that ^ not perfectly justifiable, and cannot under their rovenante be sent away but upon 
a notice of not less than 12 months, we hold a more direct control over the unlicensed 
European who may be forced to quit the countiy on a day's notice, than we are thought 
to possess over the man who produces his indenture to show that he trades on on autiiority 
superior to our own. 

42. r 


sufficient widevee inEnfiAmt,aaio Ute tdux^ackraofih^feasmxsio^ckcm almieyourUc&aaes 
should be gra-iited A very recent case was lately before us, of a Mr. Michael M'Namora, 
who went to England in the year 1789, in consequence of im order fmm Government, upon 
a full asfmrance of bis very imjaxiper conduct in di/Torent |)arts of Bengal He probably 
stated his situation as deserving of compassion, and him^lf os nmdi oppressed, and the 
hipianity of the Court perhaps was interested to allow of his return. He came to Bengal 
with the indenture of a ftw mariner, and he had not been many weeks here when he 
brought forward the very same coropkint of ill usage that had been nyected in 1789. after 
an inquiry, tlio it^ult of which induced us to order him out of the country. ^ 

43. We have given Mr. Michael MCNamara notice that he must be prepared to leave 
Bengal at this time twelve montlis; and we trust that he will not be allowed to return 
toil 

44. papers that have a reference to his complaints and conduct are recorded on our 
proceedings of the annexed dates. 
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Extract of Mr. Bundas's Letter to the Chairman, dated 2d April 1800, V. 

rce»i)eetmg the Trade between India and EurojKJ. — 

It ii immediately connected with the observations last offered, to consider by what f”'® 

^ency is the trade of mdividuals in India to be airried. on. If the quCHtion wiis to bo 
dedded on tlie jOTnciples of an open and free trade, the answer to tlie question would bo, S>„ 808 to»roeeod 
tliat every individual should send out or employ any agent he tliought boat to manfige his India * ' 
own business. But from w/tAil T have, atreudy slated, on a former point. ym will nn//. 27 Februaiy 1818. 
cipaie my ojtinion on this; namely, that no ayent shovld be sw/doyed in India, or per- 
mUted to reside there^ except wUh, the license of the JCast India Company, an*l snbjeii to 
the control of such regvdaiionH as the Judnis, p^'ejwlices and trade, of counlry may 
render exjtedient- Tn addition to every other conslderiiiion, arising out of the jKTtiliar 
nature of the trade and manners of the Gonntiy, Uiero la one decisive circumstancx; against 
the tolerance of every iinlioenaod adventurer in India; it would rajddly, though inson- 
sibly, lead to the setiletnent and oolonization of the worst kind of adventurers taking root 
in that country, than which tliere could not be a more fatal Idow to tbc pciniumonco of tlie 
British jmwer and pre-eniinemx* in India. No principle ovyht ever to he tolerated, or 
acted-upon, tJmt does not '/rroee&l on the Imsis of TiuHa bei)iy eonnidnrd as the temporoi'y 
rcside^ice of a great British estahlishnu'M, for the, good gove.nmeoi of the country upon 
steady and uniform ^n'tndphs, and of o large British Faoterry, for the Imnedeial 
maiwgemGni of its trxule upon rnles applicable to the slate and manners of the coavlry. 


Extract First IleiKirt of the Special Committee of the C’ourt of Directors, 
datwl 27 th Junujuy 1801. 

A wlfTiNUAL coui'sc of detnelied couimerciHl adventtirorw would ontaU ilio residence of 
great numbers of Europ<ian8 nl»nwKl; many others wotihl bo ionqiled t«» ivsort tldther lu 
the hope of establishing tUt'mselves giwlually; in conse<tuotice of llu;so changes they 
woidd be enabled tt» stiib* out new' nuMles of ciaployiucni, and spread themw^lves in tbe 
(H»untry. Even now the Society of Merchants in India di.scovera wish b* he en>;u)ci|}ai<'d 
friuu every nini^rial restinint; that spirit w'ouhl li\e. and be mf>n! powerful in a lai-gi;r 
socitiiv. Government then would limi it a new and anluou.H ta.sk. 10 nmiiitain ordei 
and snliordinatum. Every j>ort in Intliaw'ould be aci'ustomed t» the visits of .i<lveiauving 
Kuro])eaDS; i-oniiectious between Uiem and the iruntry powers«*onld hardly U' ]>n!V(‘nlo<l ; 
jiart might go into the service of tlawe janvers ; all ismld not exitect fiutiiiies to return ; 
and those wia> saw no pros}>e<‘t of this kind would nat iirally commence colonization. That 
the rights and usagi's of our native Ku!*ji*<*ts might not. he enciXHiched upon in its progn-s-^; 
that ihftw' ]aNtplc, thougli juissive, might not at length I'xaspeniled ; and tlial tiny might 
not, from example, gnulually lose their hnliit> of submi.ssion t<i tiovenmient. n«» man ran 
1 h‘ warnaited to di'iiy ; nor i'< it h'S.s prohnhie that a vas*t mass of native .'■uhv-«'ts.thu«. put 
inti> a now shite of ugitatimi. a nuiuer.)Us Kuropeau eoimiiuuity, progi*essively enlarging 
its views with its importance, and the comhinatitms of Indian pditi(»i iiiHuenced hy and 
iniluencing these circumstances, might ivnder it extremely difhmilt for tlii» eountiy* to 
niainiain, in that remote quarter, a gov<*rmueiit .siifticicntly strong and energetic to contain 
all tbesc interests witliiu their dui' ls>iind8. 


At a t)ourt. of Directors held on Weiluesday, the 4th Februaiy'^ 180J. 

The followuig Rc‘s<durioiis were then rend ; and the 00111*1 appr<«\ed tliem>f. 

ItesolutioD Second.— That it is equally the inl.<‘iest of the natJoii, and the liiity of the 
Company, to guard against all priueljvlesnml measme.s whielj, by an indelinife enlargement 
of the pn'sent elmnticl of cHUnmiiniention. in tbeir nature tend to tin* intnsbiction, imme¬ 
diate or gradual, of such an fqKjn int.er<‘(Uirse. and its pn'bable consequent ei>li»nizaiion. 

Eleventli—That if to this aggn*g«te enjuted, whieli may l»o tenned the prewait inaximnin 
of tbe native stock of Britisli India for a tiiide to Kurop<-, it Ix-eanu' a prnetim to a«ld 
capital belonging to private rwidents in (Ireat Brituiu, .*111(1 trans|ilanted !<• India for the 
]mrpo)M* of forcing the jiroductions of that, country Inwimd the ability (»f ii.< own means, 
this would be tbe introdnefcimi of one of tbc iirst principles of the Colonial or West Indian 
syKiem ; and If it were Kinetioned. directly or imi>Iicdly. by any public regulatiou, it wmuM 
tend greatly t.o extend tin* relations and intercourses b«'tw<x.*ii those eoimtries, and this, as 
wt^l as to Hupi'raede covertly, if not o|w‘uly. tlm prohibition to Kurojicans to o<ruj)y lands 
there, which )irohibitioii is already, in a v'ariety of inuianc(\s, disjiensed with; audthus. 
without any certainty of ultiinale commercial benefit to the British empire at largi*, a 
cbang(* would be commenced in the present .s^'sttmi of Indian policy, whicli is allowed to 
be tlio Ijost for the Tnaintenamx^ of those distant possessions. 


Extract Letter firom tbc Right Honourable Hmry Bandas, to the Chairman, 

^bed Slst March 18UJ. 

Upon the First, Seeoml, Third, Fourth, Ninth, Toiitli, Bkvenih. and Twelfth llosolutions, 
1 have only to obeerve, that my opinions eutiroly aooord with Uie general principles 
defied tbn^ia. 

(445.) 


m m 
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V. 

SoiUcment of 
Europeans in 
Indio. 


JExtiract Beport from a Special Committee to the Court of Directors, 

daffcd 25tli Mtircli 1802. 

In a letter from Ijord OomwalliH, dated the 7th November 1704, his Lordship says 
“ I am strongly im}m*ascd with a ooii\iction, that it will l>ti of essential irajjortance to the 
“ interefits of Britain, tlial Ewro]»e{iTis hIkhiW ho. di^uragtid and prevented as much as 
“ ]iOssi1>le fix 'll eoltimzing and settling in our jios^iessiojis in India. 


Extract LetteJ* from the Kight Honournhle Jioheii Duwhn, to the Cliairmaji and Deputy 
Olialnwaii, dated 28th December J808. 

Renewal of the In the detail of any legislative imieocdings wliicli might beexpedient on this subject, it 

Charier. woultl !«• ah-solulcly iicee.ssmy to guard against the sbust^s which would arise from faciUties 
tlius ntHndcd to pi'i-sons atteinj»ting to settle and I'eside in the British temtories, without a 
license from tlie Company, or without tlie sanction <»r knowledge of the local governments. 


Extract Letter from the Chairman and Dejmty Clminnan to the Right Honourable 
Jiohcii daU’d 18th January 1809. 

Btit a more serimis itonsefjnenei; than all tla^se would still remain: a free trade to India 
would limn oidahlv draw after it the n*sit|<'iuv of numorou.s and contimially inctfasing 
Eui'oyieans Mn-re, whahwer j>rohil»itions might at iirst lie opjioseil to their sid-tling in the 
eountjy. W'lieij jill T(‘^!v.iinl to the iiujiovtsdion of ships and gocsls is taken ofl* men must 
Ik? allowed lo follow their proyM'vty, and tu remain at the place where they laud it, till 
they have <liKpow‘d of it; the\ must. Le allowi'd to mi\igjd(‘ the Tiidiaii seas, and to return 
to the same plaee when their laLsinoss ealls them; they will thus iusensihly, and with 
hardly ivasonnhle givainds for ojijmsilicm. d«>injeiliale themsehes, nor would an misuiis'SHful 
trade prevent tlimn, hut niaii_> would M*elv to indemnifv Iheiiisclves on shoiv for tlie.ir 
losses liy the voyagi-. The instaiiei’s of sudx settlements will Ije numerous, an«l it will he 
iTn|w>ssihle for any polics’ to fillow' up the easevs itf indiv idiial*:, and eojdiinudly to exeivise 
a rigrirous s^'stem of exehwjoii. This has not hitluTlc* Ikhui dt»ne, tliough ntloiided with 
coinnui’atively little diffieulty. and the alteui}»t vimld sfani. under Ihe new order of things, 
lie oTiandoned as Impeless, CoIiKiization nnisl in .sueli ea'«e follow. Large eomniunitiesof 
Europ(*aiis will struggle for ]>o])id;ir rights. Ei‘w f<*elings with ivs|H'cI to the mother 
eoiiidrv. i)<*w iuteri'sts and attaelunents. will then spring up ; and iii a region son*)note, so 
rieli and |K)]ud<uis, andsoaeeusioiued to yiehl tt) the asa-mlaney oftJie Kurojaxin cliaracter, 
the tendenoy and process of these things cannot he •llllieiilt to conceive. 


I5xtract Hints approved hy the Committee 
of Conrespondeiuv. and suhinitted to |,li<* 
considenitiou of the llight Hoaourjihh* 
Lord Mcf'Hillf. 

18. An unrestrained inte.reom-si' witli 
India to he prevent<.‘<l, and tlie existing in- 
strietiojis with ixisjKjet to ixsidenee in India 
to ho conlirmod. 


Extract Observations, hy the Bight lion. 
Lord Mcituth', on liints suggested hyihe 
J>ej)utation of the Court «>f Directors, 
8d il.'ireh JS12. 

IS. Il-vfi/l h/' hnTiHptiimfhly vt'ocHm'i'y^for 
iht' i>u i‘p<m tUo 'i neonve- 

'i'li’iici hci'tiv iilltiih'il. ioylluft ihi‘, cxistituf 
irsirir/ioiis RhuU fiti cotUihUtd, with sudi 
alteiTitioii.s as may he requisite in ilic new 
Hyst<5in of lindi*. 


Extract Letter from the Deputation to the flight IhnKairahle the Earl of BueJetnghainskive, 
tinted LHli April 1812. 

Hints, 18.—Olvservations, 18. 

Thk existing regulations, ns tf> ingi*<»w aotl sidtJomeat of unliei'nsed Euroj-icans into the 
ConnKiny ’s ebtahlislunont and U.‘rj’Itoiies, to ho continued. No ilritisb suhjtKit to he allowed 
to acttle in any country witltin the Conujainys limits, and not under the government of 
the Coinismy. 

Hintrfi, 25.— Oljuervations, 25. 

Tlie maintenance of the Molucca Islands, wdiich produce no valuable commodity but 
spices, ticcasiouB to the CVnnpuny a heavy cxjionsts, and can oijy Ik? conijMiusatetl hy u mono¬ 
poly of their tmdo; and if jirivate mcrcl)aut.H are to jmiiicijiate in that trade, they ought 
aino to hear a projiortionahle shoi'c of the cJiargi* of eBtahli-slimeiit in those islands. But the 
Hpieo trmle is not the most inU^n'Ktingeonsidemtiouhulotigingtu tliis question. If in any of 
tlie islands In the Eastern Seas not hehmgingtotln- (’oiujauiy, British subjects were to settle, 
(a lliiug whiirh the CmxqMiuy, even il' armed with legal isjwcjrs, would Hud it di^ult to 
prevent, after those seas should Iks open to all tho ships of tliis country,) it would seem impos- 
sihlo to Idudor them from ohiainiug by one means or other a supply of the teas of China 
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for the purpose of being smtiggled into Europe. That object alone might bo tempting . .. 

enough to induce a settlement, whore no other cii'uumBtance wassuffioiontly inviting. And 

if firora this motive, or a coucurrcnci* of others which might be supposctl, a number of 

Englishmen were once to unite tlierastdveM in tliat q^narfcer, whiilicr now incUviduals roigiit Letter foom 

continually resort, and whence ugtiin tiny might rci»ur to all the ports of the Indinii a»n- 

tiuent, it would seem acareely prjictieable to pl^*aen'e the efficiency of regulalions formod, toprowjod 

either hereorby the Indian govenimenta, for tiio exclusion of unlicensed persons fixnn Uudr inOijf ^ 

territories. Sucli would bo the danger es|;jecially of any British settlement in tlu* ICasti rn a? February 1818, 

Aithipelago, not subjectetl to the g*A'ormucnt of fhe (’oinpauy, u danger wry MtTiou.sl;^ to 

bo deprecated ; and even in those held by them, ns the Moluccas, if tlie,> W’-re open lc» all 

British shii^s, it may well deserve eousideration, whether there might not bo hoiih; liability 

to danger of the sumo kind. On all thes('> grounds it rt'ally seems advmble ilmt British 

ships from Europe should not have acce^ to the s]>icc islands. 


Extract Tjetter from the Kight Honoiimhle the Earl «>f liucl ingfiamfihirc to tlie 
(*}ininnau and l>cputy Ohairinan, duLed 21'tli Doccniher 1812. 

The justicA^ of the ohaervatious ix'spcoting tlio ;ulditional nmiilxT of Kuropeans that 
would lind their wny to indin in eoll^e^p^eneoofthc «*xtensioii cjf tin- trsut*, 
to a wi'taiv (urfent ; hut it is ol)vi<»nH tliat this ilnnger u<mld uiIm* fnmi the extension of 
the export trmle to Imlia, and wouhl swm'cly be. lessene«l by eonlining the imjiort trade to 
the port of Loudon. Every indivl<lual daring his residemv in India would of courwi Ijc 
subject to the existing regulations of the hn^al goveruaicnts. 


Extract Lt‘tt<'r from tUo C'haiman and Deputy Chainnan to the llight Ilonourablo 
tho Karl of Ihui-iihjlutm-akirc, ilat-««l SOtli December 1812. 

WlTTT respect to the T«*.sort. of Kiiropeaiis U» India, jf we d(» not, inisiindeMand the seojie 
of your liordship’s obw-nations, it seems 1 h» im])ly that llnOr numbem might be in propor¬ 
tion to the exjH»rt trade fnmi this eountry. If, iitdeeil, they were to Ikj ji'gulaled by this 
scah*, our approlieii.sioiiH would Ik* the less; but \v<* liitvenodUlieully in m'know'lodgiiig tliat, 
in iuldition to ailoiir other argument.'^ against admittbig iin]K>rtatioiis U> the oiilpiH’ts, we 
think that the granting of lliis privilege would ijieivase the .spirit of rash sjM‘enUi.tii*ufroni 
(hvat Britain and Irehiud, and thereby the number of adventururs in searehof fort-iine in 
India ; llir it is to be remcml»ere<l that tlio.st; atIveutuvtTs would juatumlly seek for new 
csbiblislinieuts, even out of (he (.^anpauy's tt:rrilorie,s, and there cudeavour to acquire real 
projKjrty. 

At a Ocneral (.‘ouvt of the 1 Inibsi Company of Merehants of England irailiiig to the 
East Indies : held on 'I'm-siliiy. Iho 2hth daiiiiary' 18111. 

TIhd any vnrfdmhicd iniiTrouTsc of tJuTopcans with our f/Kli/nirm/tireis hifihhi to 
(tc : fhnf f/tr tinlimilnl roiiif>di/iftti nf ijohtnit'vntil iujt‘.vltiVunt(d.fro,,i 1/ir /aCH- 

Ih/r fJi'r}niiMt4t7iix’s o/7//c t'umdnf. pj-oderv “e h<nnidh'sN Mrnh’rf vtinftinioii tt/ul/ntmL <iiul 
*• uUiiivilrl// thf ruin <>f Uo ‘iWh ufaditrt rs and that tempting opiioitunilies 

would be held out to the agents b* maintain illleit bdercouisc wit h the native isAVeiN, and 
to conduct a dangerous .system of cojnmunicati<»u u’itL China from the eastern islands. 


Extract Rcisirt of the C’onnnitteo of (Jorrespojidencc, <luted ;>th July ISIJ. 

Let it never Ik* forgotbiij, too, tliat the Imllan [lenple arc eoneorneil in this <|nosi,ion. 
Tlio Court have ahvsnly, in their h'tters to laird Melville and Lord Btieklnglmmshire, .staUul 
their npjirehensionH that theo]>enitig of theoutporls to imjMirts from India might inuivase 
the resort of European adventurers to India. It hits beim advanexal in return, from Siime 
quartern, that the police of Imlia is .so oxeelleut as to obviate every *hiiigt‘r of this kind. 
Your Comniitb'c ore sorry to ohsi'rve, that they find in tlio records of the Bengal Govern, 
ment informations concerning the police, which do not wamuit them to conclude quite so 
favourably of it; for in fiujt, with all the progressive Improvenieiils iu the system of the 
governincut tlierc., they liavc not yet. been able to bring the polu-e into a state of jM‘rfei‘t 
efficiency. Tho Fifth Beisirt of the (.ommitttv of t.hi* Housi' of Commons ha.s enterc<l 
much into thU subject, anu one ipioUitien from tlu* conclusion of it may suiHcc' to justify 
tJiis obscrvntiou: “ It doiw not, tlicivfoiv, appear to have U'cn from any want of infonnu- 
" tioii in regard to tlie imiicTfcct state of the police, that the Government was minhle to 
“prevent its becoming worse ; but rather, as your Comniittoc should siqiposc, from the 
“ difficulties which i)]*CKCuto<l tliomHelvrH to the application of :ui effic:u.'Lpu.s roiiHsly. ' 


Extract I^cttor from tho Cliainnau and Deputy Chairmtui to iho Bight 
Hoiiourablo tho Earl of Liverpool, diit<Kl 27tU May 181U. 

We havti stated, in oui' eorrospondcnco witli Uio Prosidcut of the Board of Commisrioners 
for Ibe Affairs of Indioy the ruinous consequences that would bo produced by this great 
(44i5.) m in 2 innovt^ozi. 



afpekdix. 


V. 

Snttleinent of 
Eumponns in 
lodia. 


(39.) T^rttor from 
Iho Uofu 

(tci». C^Hiuihi^; 

22 AiigiiHt 1H18. 
A Jt. It was (Infod 
27 I'Vli., Imf iiotn- 
tu'ivotl till tlio 3ii 
Hlarch. 
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iimoTation. The course of evidence since adducerl before the House of Commons, and 
tlii-cmgh the protracted inquiries of the opponents of the Company, only just closed, has 

nhuudaiitly Ponfittued our statements, hy showing 

Tiint n liirge iudux of Euiftpiuins iiiU> our Indian territories (an influx wliich will unavoid¬ 
ably foUow rin' ppmiisBi(Hi of iiu oixm and gtmoral trade) must |>rove dangerous to the 
po»n» and security of thow? invaluable jjossessious, now so highly improved imder tlie Com- 
pony ’s admluistrailon. 


At u Court of Directors, held on Wednewlay, tiie 16th May 1815. 

On a motion, Hesolretf, Tliat from and nftcr the 1st July next, Uie uumljer of Free Mer- 
ehunts to Im- inuuiimtod hy tlio Court in one year lx? limited h) eight, and that the 
nomination liieit'oreomnieiM'c with the chairman, the deputy chainmut, imd Uio six senior 
memhei’s of tin' Cimrt. 


—LKTrKR from the Right Ifon. (Joorge Canning to the Olmirman and Deputy 
Chairman of llie Viast Imlia Company, resi)ecting JVrntissions to proceed to hbHni. 
(■eiitli'iiiun, India Hoard Olltiv, 22d August 1818. 

TnK LetRT which I Imd the honour to receive frini Mr. JVhh and Mr. Pattison, in the 
mouth (J Mareh, on the hubjeet of liccjiseo to jcside iu India, has reimiincd so long unnn- 
swen-d, and 1 have hud »o many opportunities in the iuiervalof uomnmnicating with you 
personally on the subjiu-t, that I might jK'rhnps twd int]ine<l to altslain fi-om any written 
.■oisu-er, wen* not tiu'letter itself necesKjirily luattt'r of record, am I assueh liable tondmmee 
hereafter. 

I ai;k.iiowle<lg»} the inqs>rtanct‘ as much as 1 feel the difficulty of the whole subject; but 
that part of it which alone oau Im nstdully diftruasod Initween you and mo, is of much less 
magnitude than the wTitiWK of the loth-r appear to have imiigineil. 

The i»hjt!et <»f‘ I hat letter was to ivinonstrate against theit versaJ liy this Thwird of several 
i*efus«1s h)' the Court of Directors of a)>plieatit)Tis foi permihsiou to resoti to Indiiu 

1>3* an account whicli 1 JiaA'e ohtuiuod from the India House, it up]»ears tiuit there have 
Isvii made to tlie C’mu’t of Dircelors, iu the whole, 818 ap]i]u»ilioUh for leave to gii and 
ix-j'ide m Imlia, aiuue the Isgliining of the o])enition of the Act of tlie 63iL Of tliesc 318, 
281, o)' s‘»niethiug less than tliree-fuurtliK, have been gruuU'd by the Court; and ujam them, 
as tliere has l»e<‘n no cx«Tcisc of the aiitlmrity of this liisud, there Jias of course been no 
oppoimnity lor a differt'iiee of opinion. 

Tie r»* remain 87 cjises.in the course «if near flveyears,upon which the (Vmri. liaveexer- 
eised their riglit of refusal, and iij>ou which the Hoard have had impised upon them the 
duty of reisuisideriug, and t)f either ;dHriniug or revering, tin* (Jourt’s deeisions Of these 
87 ihu-iMoijs, ti8, or nulier im»re tlian thr.-e-fourtlii, Juive Intui ufliruud hy the Boanl; 19 
only liaMCieeu either levevMtil or mi*dili«'»l. 

So far fiom tluukiiig thl« an extraimUnar}’ propoitioii, 1 should lulher ackiiuwleilge iny 
surpriao that any two aiithoritieh, or aimost any two mmds, applying tlieiuselves to the 
cirndderatioii ol Wusosso various, and K) little snseejitihK of Ining incasiirtd hy any preeiise 
general sUmlAvd. ^i‘olJl«l in .•'•j few iustaiieea Imve. ixitne (o dilferent tsmelusioiiti. 

Tlie only way in whieh a moi-e eoinph'te eoii<*nrreiie» eniild Imve hii'ji produced, would 
have been by the Hoiird’s livatiug the lefeiviaas to tiiem a?- nu'i’r inntU*r of form ; as if the 
Legisl.it lilt* iind in tenia d iIk-m- i.lvH-ncf i for no «,{hcf janpose ihan to reconcile the disap- 
jminusl a]»i>licant lo ihe •hs-l'.ion i.f flu- ( om-t of l>ir<-etors Sonu' phrases in the let'U‘r to 
mo might jierli.'ips be constiMcd iis jiu]»lying » w i -h Hint t.lay slionltl he so treated ; hut oil 
tins point till* iiiteiiLiou of the hi'i'islaiuro c,innot be inisiMken, 

It is not to be denied tliat Farli>>iueiit was led to apjireheml the existence, in the Court 
of Dir's'hirs, ofu disposition, in n’rjieet to the granting Lhesi* perinissionH, the vety reverse 
of (acility and ]>rofnsion Iftlie jmm>»ernf perniisbions granted hy the Coui*t of Directors, 
conipaiwl with the nninher of their reluA'ils, invalulntes (as it undoiiht.edly does in agnavt 
degivt*; iho^e .suspiejons, on wliieli tlio appi'clieusion of Farlianieiit was founded, it must 
Is; adinitted. oti the otlnu* Inuid, that the jiriiportion of the affiriimtions to the rovcrsals of 
tlie Court’s dis'isions liy the Hoard, allbrds prisif of tlu' oxtri'ine caution and reserve with 
which the Hoard has di.sohargi'd Us sujieriutondlug and coiTective duty. 

The grievance H}H:ciiioally eoiuplained of hy the Cimrt being thus rcdiK'ed to its real 
dimensions, the ]iortion of evil of vvliicli tliat grieviinci* is allegtsl to linvo been productive 
must be (limiiiished in a coiTfsponding dogre^. 

Two Imndwxl and thirty-ona ])ersous np]iear to have gone out to India in five years, by 
|>crmissiou of the Court of Directors ; 19 within thesiuno pei’iod upon tlie authority of the 
Hoard ol' Control. Were there any question ns to the nf/lU of the Honrth the iiermittiug 
19 }HirHoiis to go to India wdihoutthe consent of the Court of Jlireetors would bo as objec¬ 
tionable as Ihi.* ])emiitting l,9()0. But it cannot Ims intended seriously to atgue, that the 
apjinhended dangers to India would arise, not from tlw 231 stnuigers whom tlic Court of 
Diieclors have sent intfi tliat ecuintiy, but from the comparatively trifling addition to tiiat 
number whidi has Ihh)!! irimle by tbo Board of Oontitii 

As to the general nuisonbig of the letter, therefore, I mn afiuid it will he found, on careful 
exauiinaiion, to lie dii'ected, not against the conduct of the Board under the Act of the 
6Sd, but against the provirions of the Act itself 

The 
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Tho^letter rficftpitulfltea the recorded tsexiroB of old end Al>le govcmoie and magistrates 
of In^ and refers to the opituuns of those eminent servanta of tlm Comiiiuiy who were 
aamined before the Committee of the Honse of Commons on the ronewa) of tho Charter 
in ISIS. But it must not be forgotten, tliat all those arguments and authorities uoninst fa'tter from 
laying open India to tho influx of uncoveuouted Europeans^were rnanitisitly aud'noto- Itight IIou. 
riously brought forward to prevent the opening of the trade. Parliament, not in nsonanee ; 

to those arguments and authorities, but in sjdte of them, decided to adopt th -nejisurc. August ISIS. 
The resort to India allowed by the Act, either in fiirtheranee of that measure nr nucouii- 
tonUy with it, if it be an evil, is one which the Legislature witli its eyes open detoniiiiu ij 
to encounter, mther tlian leave tho new o.vpcriinctnt ini])Gribct Tfjion this ]ioiiit, llin-c.- 

fore, noiUicr tho Court of Directors nor tlw JioarJ of Control, wllatevcJ•th'•i 1 •«>wn«J^^ll\^u^•^ 
of the expediency of the syetem may be, have Kay option but to carry into the In- 
lentioBB of the LegiHlaiure. 

Ill every permissioii wliich the Board lias given Hince I have hold my preHcnt sHuatitm, 

I have lielieved myself to Ikj acting in conformity to Umismi intentionH. Die few in»»t.antx‘s 
(and 1 liavo shown them to l>o very few) in wliidi tin.* dcciHioii of the Boani has diflisitMl 
tliat of the CouH| have been, however, enough ti> sliow lliat wises wQl iucvitahly 
arise on which no previous agnumicnt upon gcnenil principles cmild hy pofwihility ensure 
an undeviaiing concurreinio. 1 must also <*oiifl‘Rs, tlial afUT inatui'cly rolleding upon wluit 
is Huggefrfrt'd ill the letter of the ilti Moreh, n‘< t'» the lelvuntages to uo derived fr<mi sucli «i Febrnary. 
jireviouM ogreemeut, it a])|K 5 sii's to me liahle l.o an ohjt'ciiojj uhieli wuuhl^ more tlian 
counterbalance those ml vantages, inasmuch lu* hy suhstltiiting a coniproniiae In lieu tH a 
revision, it would W'lider the apiica! from |.h<‘ Court to the B^aii*d idtogctlici' uusatisliictory 
for the jiurposes which tlm Legislature bad in view. 

i have, ^'c. 


The Oliuimian and Deputy Choinuan. 


(signed) QeofffQ Cmni/ng- 


( 40 .)—LKTTKUfrom P. Anher. Kh(i. to 7' Hyde ViUimi transmitting Statement (40.) Lcitor from 
(if Number of licenses to jiroreed to ami I'eside in liulia, giiuited siueo 1814. n!'iVli'dcVdlicri 

Sir, Knst India Housf*, 4th F<'hruar^' 18o2. 4 February 1832. 


In rofi'nmcc Li your letter of the SOth Deceinhoj, J um coninmndod hy the (.Vurt of 
DijcctfU’s of the J'iwt liulia ('om|iauy lo tiniiTiimi to .vou the aeroinjinuying stiiieiuent »'f 
the mnnlB’i' of lireusos tt» pioit'e'! lo .uid reside in liidiii, granted hy the (.^mrt in eaeh 
y'oar from IM 1 . the niuuiMT of iipjilu-Miionh l■^•fu.secl by the < 'ouil, and the number of the 
latter granted )*y the Ilojud ; with « ''eiurul eluHMli<M(i<»ii a.s to trade.-s, .S,e. of the whole, 

In reply' lo the Ihnird’h recpiest fora svdemeni of the genend jwinciiiJe.s on wlueb such 
licenses have lieen gimited by liio t^mrt. I ;im din^elud to refer you to Ihe lelterlVoiii the 
Ohairnmii and Depnly^ Clminuau to the Pnsi'hiit of tie* Hojmi, dated tin* 27tli February 
1818. ns eontnining the ilews ol tia Court upon this .subject at that time. 

In his rejily to that letter, it wjisreiomke'l by ili Cjoiiun^, that out of 87 j.p]iiications 
U]» t 4 > that time refused by'the Court, the (loard had lu tJS eustirt couiirmed tlie Courts 
refusal, leaving I ft eases only iii whii li the Courts il'ri.siou luul been nioiliriwl or reversed. 
*‘So far’’(aMr Canning ob,>>ervi>,h “ from tlunking ihis an extno'rdinnry proportion. I 
“should rather ackimw'JHlge my sin']»rise timt nn.v two autboritii'.s, or idmo^ any two 
“minds, a]»plying thciuselvis to the eonsich ration of I'a.sts so Mirlous. and so litth’ sua- 
“ceptiblo of being measured by any jireeiM-general stutnlard, should in .so few instauees 
“have come to dilfcreiiteoDclusionb.’* 


Sinee the corrcsiuiiideuee uhove alluded ti», the munluT of ai.jilication'. refuse*! hy the 
Court has decreased by more than om-balf in iPixiportion to the minilxT eo'upliwl with, 
whilst the projM»rtioii of ii4;ci.sioiis revers'd by tho l*oaid hasTw.'arrely' nxircded tliat whicii 
Mr. Oauuiiig considered lus loss tluin wus to bo oHjieeU'd in such :> wim*. 

I have tlio honour to In', Sir, 

Vour most obedient humble sorvant, 

. P Auber, Sec. 


(445.) 
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Settlomont o 
Europeans in 
India* 


(Enclosure.) •••••-• 

STATEMENT of the Number of Licenses to proceed to and reside in IndiOt granted by the 
refused by the Court; and of the Number of the latter granted by the OommiasionerB 


Adrocates and Attorneys at Law, Ac. 
Agents • - - - • 

Apothecaries . • • - 

Auctiom*cr3 ■ . - . 

Baker - - - • - 

Bisiiop's College at Calcutta 
Broker - . • . • 

Cabinet Maker - . • • 

Carver and Gilder • • - 

Cbumiat and Druggist • 

Clerks, Ac., Mercantile 
CoaebmakerB • . . - 

Confectioner • • • • 

C-ooper - - - - - 

Dentist • . . . - 

Distiller • • • • • 

European Servants • . • 

Gardener • - • • 

Grooms ■ . . . • 

Gunmaker . • • . 

ITorticulturist . . • * 

Hotel - 

Indigo IManters ... 
Jewellers • . • • 

liCathor Manufacturer 
Linguist and Schoolmaster 
Lithographic Brinter 
Midwife - - - • • 

Milliiiur • • > • • 

Miniature Fainter ... 
MiHceUaneous .... 
Mission College at Calcutta 
Missionaries .... 

Music lUA'<ler .... 
Musical Instrument Maker 
Organist .... 
Oq>han Iiisdtuiioii in Bengal 
Partners and Assistants in Mercantile*) 
Establishments - • J 

Persons allowed to proceed to their ^ 
Friends and Itolativeh • 

Perfwms poi'milted to resido 
l*ianofortc Maker 
Portrait Fainter 
Private AfTairs . 

lioman Catholic Bishop 
Rope Manufacturer • 

ISaddier ... 

Sailtnakcr 
Schoolmasters • 

Shipbuilders 
ShopkeeptsTB • 

SUvfS'srniih 
Stablck»‘eper • 

Supracargoes . 

Tailor ... 

Tanner . . - 

Tobacconist 
Veterinary Surgeon - 
Walcbmakers • 

Wine Morebants 
Wine Cooper - 


1814. 


1815. 


10 


88 


1816. 


38 


1817. 


67 


1818. 


H 

7 

1 


1819. 


85 


(i 

18 


59 


1820. 


59 


Mtm9randum*^l\ds Statomest deed not include Pemnlcs. 
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1821. 1822. 1828. 1824. 1825. 1826. 1827. 1828. 1829. 1830 1831 TOTAL, 
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llio procodbig Ai'iiomt-^eontinvfd. 



18H. 

1815. 

iHia 

1817. 

1618. 

1819. 

1820. 




1 1| 

i 

1 

t 

t 


J 


•d 

i 



C 

1 

6 II 

■3 

s 

a 

1 

0 

1 

s 

1 

1 
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bi. . 

j> • .a 

S' 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 
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1 

i 

I'l 


X 


1 

1 

1 

•fi 

J 


1 



S 

1' ® 

<S 

1 

J 

i 

1 

f. 

J 

p 

1 

a 


K 

o 


a 

O 


O 


a 


O 

K 

0 

Advoofttes and Atiaraeys ... 



! 



2- 

-1 

5- 

-1 

4- 

-1 

2- 

-1 

A;ieiiij» 




I 


2—3 

4-1 

1-1 


- 
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( 41 .)—Kxtract LETTEI* from the Courr of lMivct<uR to tin* Covumor-gimerul in Council 
Jil. licu'ial (’Pevenuc j, dated 8tli July 182^. 

2. Wk now addivss you cn o 7'uhject which, altlioii«^|i it Iuik not been Immjxlit regularly 
Itct'orc iis liy 07 iydii“eet eonnnitnioai-ion hnnn you. is of w* inucli iji)|Kirt/anre, that wo deem 
it im))t Talivo upiui us to make y»n anjunlnted wHli ouv soniiineitlH ujsm it wiihoiti <lelay. 
We allmio to llu* nppliettlioii whirh l»ave heon tti you, on tho part of 

errt^iiii mt'rchwntH mi<l liuHgo phiniora, to oxteml the jHiwri- of liohlnig liuid on leaw* for 
th(M*u!tiviilio)i of iij<ligoj and the nu'asai'oK upon vvlih'h you liave i’eR*»lve.U in ei>iiisi>qu(* 7 ic»i 
of that a]ipli««ition. 

:i. V«m well know that the jinthoriti'-s in h’nglaml, as w’idl as yotjr pi^odoeeasors in the 
<» 0 Y<'rniuent of India, have always regarded |.h»‘ (pi«htit)i:i whether Euntpeaus should Ik; 
]M'r!Hilt-t’d to liold tins |*orui!in<*nt Interest in land jw one of tie* nuTst. Herioim in Indian 
p(dl'-y: noj has ilierr hemi any meusufo, in their opinion, wldcli recpiiivtl mort} mature 
(lelihoration iiml caut‘ous proeeediiig flmu one hy whieli Kuiop.'an.s would lx* jieiTuitted 
ami entitled to mix themselves witli iJie natives, toaeijuire a power among them liable to 
abuse, ami at tlu'same t»nie, to aeijuiiv an interest w'hieh tlid not iuniKsdialely depend 
upon the. eonneetiim ladween India and England. 

4. Vou hav<; tleeidetl tliir> iiuixirtant ipieslion for yourHidves, ami have carried your 
totu«‘^sioIls upon it to an extent which, as far as we are at pivseiit iiii’ormed, is almost 
mdimited ; you Hceui t<» luive done witliout 2 »revioiih dGUbei-aiio;u, and you have ewr- 
lainly dont^ bo witluait wiutiug tin* reatdt of that roforeiiw t.*i us, which upon a mrittor of 
this parannmnt imptirtamx; it wa« your duty to make. Tlicrc are undoubtedly questions 
of importivnce which mimt oucasiouaUy tu-ise which will nut a<lmit of the douiy of a 
ominuK jid*wcm*e. in us. and wlu'ii gi’cui ndvwntag^w may bo gained by a sixaMly dix^itaon; 
blit tills msc was one in wliicb nothing was l<o be gained by |>i*ccipitatiiou, and which 
evoy iKiiLsiduration should Imvo disuuiwled you from. 


5. The 
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r>. Tho pormiHsioti ^ant^n) by you in ] 824 to certain £uroi»eanB to bold {lortiona of land 
on learns, for tho puqKM: (jf making the experiment whether coffee cunld be advantageously 
cultivated In Bengal, cannot, and iiiu^t not, Ik^ drawn into a procedeni. The duration of 
the ieaoes granted even for that piirjjose, we d(*enjed imnecesoarily long j but sie the quantity 
of land applied for was limited, and u doubtful ex)>erim(oit stootl in need of |aH*uJiar 
encouragement, we by our leilur of the 10th Se|»tem1)er 1828, HanHioned the indulgence 
which you had thought (ai;]ie<iient to giiini. We also cousidered that the cose of cofTec was 
peculiar; a considerable outlay being necessary to form tbo plantation, and a number of 
years elapsing before it yields any return. A certain length of tenure is required by these 
oircumstances for the profitable cultivation of coffee; b\it these circnmstanctis do not exist 
with regal'd to indigo. Tlie cnltl'vation of indigo is annual, and a single year, or at most 
a few years, will indemnify the cultivator for the expense he has incurred. Wo observed, 
that at the time qf granting the leases tor tlie exporimental cultivation of coffee, a strong 
line of distinction was drawn, ami very pioporly, by the ofiRoers of your Government 
between the case of indigo and that of coffee. By the l^nute of Mr. Trovrer. under date 
the 25th March 1823, we see that the utility of any lease to the cultivator of in^go was 
idtogetlicr denied. 

C. But it is not merely l>ecausc you liave permitted the granting of leases to Europeans 
of too extensive a duration, that wc disapprove the measure which you seem to have 
rcccntiy adopted. Tlw^ Rcsolntion of Government under date 7tli May 1824, passed on 
the Oixxudon of tiie hstuies granted for the exjjerimout of the coffee planierH, mid down 
a cysiem of rules which were v<ay well adaf>ied to obviate the evils and incouvenicnces 
which were likely to a,iise from the preseiKH^ of £uroj>eans as londliolders among the 
native population of India. Among the securities tlius provided, that contained In sec. 19 
of tlm above-mentioned Besolution ap|)eared to ns of peculiar importance, as it enabled 
you at once to relieve tiie Government mid the people from the presence of any person 
who might make a mischievous use of tiie privile^ granted to him. This section, witii 
the two which follow and arc connected with it, you have most unadvisedly omitted in 
the Besolution to which we arc now adverting. 

7. Whatever may be the future misconduct of a planter which the ordmary operation 
(445.) ' n n of 
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of the law may not reach (and you know to what an extent of asnpyuica and opjH^ion 
such misoondact may proc^), you have left to youraelvea, und^ the which you 
have now adopted^ no remedy but that of sending the bdividuaJ oi^ of the country} a 
remedy whi^ ought not to m resorted to except in extreme cases, and the application 
which to the case of an £uro})eaa leaseholder you have rendered pectiliajiy delicate, 
not reserving to yourselves the power of canoelUng, in the event .of Ins miaocmduot, 
lease yon have given him the power of ijoeaessing. ~ 

8. We do not think it necessary to state at any greater ler^fth our opinion of tiia wrors 
involved in the proceeding to which we are now referring. It remains, however, that we 
oommunicate te you distinctly the course which we desire yon hereafter to puraue. 

9. We direot that all the rules laid down and all the securities provided by tiie Resolu¬ 
tion of Qovemnient, datfnl 7th May 1834, shall be stvi(!t>^ observed in the oaso of every 
permisHion granted to an Kuropean to hold laud on lease fer tiie purpose of cultivation. 

10. Under tiiose securities we do not object to your gnuitiug permission to Europeans 
to hold knds on lease in their own names, for the cultivation of indigo and other agricul- 
tiu'al produotH. 

11. The length of the leases must in all coses W regulated with reference to the nature 
of the cultivation, and must not he greater than may he neccssiwy t<o affurd the under¬ 
taker the prospect of a fair rcrauiieration for the capitnJ he may expend. The Uiasos must 
not in any cose exceed tlie duration of 31 yeai's witliout a previous reference to us, and 
our express approbation. 

13. It is not less important, in the cose uf the transfer rtf lenses than in that of the 
original grant, that Oovemmeut should be satisfied in regard to tiic it^pcctahility and 
g/) 0 (l chwnudkir of Iho individuals who art* to liold them ; and therefore tho']»emiission of 
Uoveminent must hi5 nsudm’d ncccssjiry h' every Iransfer of a ludd hy an Kiiropi'an. 

IS. Wi' tnist that the extent to wiiich (luveniincnt Jiiay 1»e committed hy any actmd 
ongjigeinonts unfertile proceeding wdiich we have thus h<*en cu]ni>ellcd ti*disapprove, will 
not he extensive at the time when this letter shall reach you. Wo doubt not that you 
will 1»© anxious to ii*tiac(* your steps os fer as it is pnietioable ; and \re are surti it is 
altogether uujieceasary direct that your future ]>rocee<lings iflativo U) this imjiortani 
adair shall V>e ivgulated in strict conriirinity to the iiistntctions you linve now ret^ivefl. 

14. The opinion we have intimated ht you iijion this important (picstiun has been fonmn! 
by us ddilfcmUdy, and lain entire unison with tliat of Uis Majesty's Government. 


(43.) Letter from 
Bengal Govern* 
ment to the Court 
of Directors; 

1 Septoiabor 1829. 


(42.)—LETTER from the Secretary to the Govenmient of Jievgat to the Secretary at the 
East India House, dated let September 1829. 

Sir, 

1 AM directed hy the Got'emor-general in Council tr> transmit to you, for the purpose of 
being laid before the Honourable the Court of Directors, copies of tlio under-mmitioned 
papers, viz.: 

lei Memorial from the principal mercantile firms in Calcutta, praying an extension and 
modification of tbo rules under wliicli Eurojieans were pennitted to hold lands in the 
intorior of the country for commercial purjKjses. 

3(i Resolution of G<»vcnimen.t on tlio above memorial. 

Sd. Minute by Sir Charles Mctx^ilfe. 

4tli. Miimte by U»u Qovcmor-gouei'al on the general question of giving increased facility 
to Europeans to settle in the iuterinr. 

2. 1’he Oovemor-gen(5nil in C.V>imcil |)ropi«os at on early pciiod ti) bring the subject of 
thc«e i>a{^rs to the notice uf the HnuourabJe C<*iirt, in u scjumito dcsjMitch; and he hopes 
at the same time to be able to lay before them ihi‘ resiiU of the deblteraiious relative to 
the amendment of tlio law, in which the Ouvornineiit has for some time past been engaged 
in communicatiou with the judges of tbc Sniu’eme (Mori, lint his Lordship in Council 
cor^iders it proper that tlie Honourahht Court should be pub in ]Hm^ion of tiie al>ove- 
mentioned Minates without further delay. 

1 liavo, &c. 

feigned) it M. Ttlghwm, 

OfUcii.ting Dejmty Secretary to the Government. 


f43.) Memorial 
£rom Calcu tto Mot- 
chanti to Bengal 
Govemmont*; 

28 JoDoaiy 1829. 


(48.)—MEMORIAL from the prlndpal Merchants at Cal<!V.tta to the Guvemor-general 
in Council at Bengal, dated 28tli Januaiy 1829. 

My Lord, 

Tee varioTiH inoonvenleneos experienced by indi^ planters, from tlieir inability to hold 
lands in their own names, Itavo opr^osed such obstaelc^ to the successfril prosecution of 
their industry as could never liave been compensated but by extraordinary fertility of soil 
and cheapness of labour. Tlio losses resulting from the inBccurity of l^ds held in tlm 
names of natives, from the failure of ryots who have received advances, to perform their 
contracts, and fr<»m the Utlj^tion and affrays they are liable to be involved in by the rela¬ 
tions in which existing Regulations compel them to stand to sucli persons, are an utineoes- 
saty expense, wliicb cannot be estimated at less than 23 per cent, on the total outlay, and 
ft seriouH bar to all experimental improvemeuts in agriculture. Notwithstanding the dio- 

advaatogeoas 
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advaiitAgeofis nfttnre of the tenure, tShox^ of ^ eu^ gnantit^ of indigo plant 

is gxo^ bj planters themselves, and iwowtlurds plxtchaKd on contract from xyots. 
The number oi begiahs i^tpfopritied to this crop is betwe^ 86 and 40 lacks. 

The value of the mdi^ wnuaOy proJuoea'la from two-andni^haif to three orore of 
rupees, whereof perhaps two orore are expended in this country for rent, stock, wages, 
interest on oapitm, && and a large portion, probably three^fourtbs of the balance, is 
remitted to England, Competition among planters has increased the cost of production 
fh>m 80 to 100 per cent, so as greatly to reduce the superiority which this country has 
long poBsessed over the other countnes from which £un^)C is sillied with indi^, namely, 
Manilla, Java, Camccas, Guatimala, and tlie West Indies. The neoesaity of removing 
artiiieial obstructions, in order to secure the success of this most important branch of 
trade, and to promote tire manifest interests of this oountiy and of England, is thus con- 
tinu^y rendered mure uigoni 

Until ParUfimcnt sliall be pleased to apply a more lulcquato remedy to the disadvantages 
of our position, we aresatiidied tiiat tiiorc is no measure which would tend soimmediai^y 
to give a new impulse to the trade, and to augment eonlidcnce in its stability, os tim 
extension of the provisions of a lU'tuilution ])asi^ by the llighthunoHniblGtheUovemor- 
generai in Oouncil, on the 7th May 1824, tor tire enct'urngemeiit of the «niltivation of 
coffee. We dt» therefore reHptM*tfii)ly solicit tJiat ytmr rK*rd8Tiij> in Council ^vill be pleased 
to pass a llcguIatloD, rendering the sunnt ju'ovLsion^, with tie ojcch^jUuu of tLost contained 
in the J 9tb and 20th paragrajUis, applicoldc to the cultivation of indigo and all otiier 
agricullural prodtioc. 

Wc have, &<•. 


(signed) 


Puhiiin' ti‘ Co. 

U'xa ndat' d* Vo. 

M>i('khiiiish <('* Co. 

6V I'in <!• Vo, 

Vt uttcudeu. Mackilhp tt Co. 
yv.rtjVinaou <0 Co, 

Ti’*Atcy, Uoidoii <£: Co. 


Brucet AUun & Co. 

J. Sedt tf; Co. 

Skedihin d' Co, 

Buah cC' Co. 

Btt'tfurl, JioberUion d: Co. 
Hiujdpivj d Co. 

AUpoit, AshlMnwr&Co. 


, (44.)--Kl'lSOLUT10Ntof the Oovernroout of BGHfjal, (llevonue Department), 
dated 17th Eebmary 1829. 

Thk (iovcrnor-general in Ooimcp renioi'ks. tliat the pn^^ent I’cstrictums on the ocou« 
panoy oflsnd by Ktiropeans imve ntihmousiy failed of their piu'post); and their elfoot in 
inducing a recourse to fictiim and conceahuoui has liecn nianifcstly injurioua 

2. When the Wnurcs an' avowed, llnuv will no longer he any difficulty in defining their 
extent and naturt'; and an esseutial security may be obbiinefl against the fraud, incou- 
venieucu ami litigation which the present system is cnbmlatedto occasion, and which must 
ho alike injurious the soeecss of ti^iie, to the peace of the community, and to the 
character of our count JAuneu. 

3. Every day the grwif. iraporhuo’e «»f facilitating the pi*oduett<m and reducing the cost 

of arti(‘lcs of from India becomes mure ap^uirent; but with the above opinion of 

the practical eths^t of the j)roiiiUti»ry sysU ru, it apiMiais to iiis Loislslup in Council un¬ 
necessary to dwell at Ieti|^h on sucli cwmsideratioUH. 

• 4, They \voulil indeed ovimjc that the lu.itU'vis one of gn*at national interest; but apart 
from any such uigument, ilio pmctiuU results of U>e pnfliibitiou seem t(» nffoi*d ample 
grounds ibr its discoiitluiuuice. , 

5. Although the provisions c<mtainod in a 107. c. 1.5.5, of the 53d of his late Majesty, 
in regard to the adminisLnvtion of civil justice, setmi to requin* e3q>hinatiou and amcn<l- 
meut; and tliougU the state of the law relative to the trial and jumiHbmeut of criminal 
otTeuces cominittod by British objects in the more disbint provim^s is still more seriously 
doiectivo; tU^c circumstances do mtt a])})car to (H)nstitnte any suiticient ground for post- 
|M)ning a compliance with tho prayer of tim memoriai above recorded, since, as alt^ody 
observed, tiie nmasuru appeojvi likely in its consequences to diminish litigation, and to 
obviate causes of violema) and crime. 

6. Aciuatc<l by tiro above sentunents, his Lorilsliip in Cimncil resolves that the Reso¬ 
lution d! the 7th May 1824 sliall no longer be confined to lands required for coffee plauta- 
tiona, but that the same principle slndl be applied to all cases in which £uro{)eans may 
desire to occupy lands for the cultivation of indigo or other agricultural purpo«ft». 

7. His Lord^np in Council further resolves tliat the 19th, 20th, and 2l8t seutioxuofthe 
above-mentioned r^lution shall be resdnded. 

8. The rules contained in Regulation 38, 1793, and other corresponding regulations, 
requiring only that before Europeami occupy land they sliall obtain the permission of 
Qovenuuent, no new enactment appeam to be nect^sary ; and his Lordship in Council 
considers it to be advisable to postpone any ineosuio of that nature until the exigencies 
of the case shall be practically develoiied. In the mean time the above Relation will 
sufficiently define the conditions on which tho nMpiir^ pemussion is to be grtmted. 

9. On appiio&tion of Messrs. Alexander and Co., rmtive to the Nqjifgurh estate, 
his Lordship in Oouncil deems it unnecessary to pass any special order, it bemg undesir- 
aide that Oovenunent should interfere with individual claims. 

(445.) &&2 
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(44.) Resolution of 
Bonga) Govern- 
tnont; 

17 February 1829. 
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V, (45.)--MIIffUTE of Sir Charles Metcalfe, dated 19tL February 1829. 

, COKCUoanro cordially in the proposition for cxtoudm^ to Europeans, engaged in the 
SwoM^^I^a. indigo, and in other apeculations, the privileges already grantSl to coffee 

planters, 1 beg leaw to submit my reasons for advocating that proceeding, as I am not 
quite satisfied with those stated in the Besolution of Government. 

I have Icmg lamented that our countrymen in India aire excluded feom the possession of 
fend, and othe\ ordinary rights of peaceable sul>jects. 

I believe that the existence oS these r^trictions impede the prosperity of our Indian 
empire, and of course timt their removal would tend to promote it. 

I am ol^) of oiiinion that their abolition is necessar}' for fliat progressive increase of 
revenutv without which our income emnot keep pace with the continually increasing 
expense of our establishments. 

I am further convinced that our pOHSossion of India must always be precarious, unless 
we take root by having an influential i)urtion of the population attache to our Govern¬ 
ment by common intetests and sympatliiea 

Evmy measure, thei^fore, which is calculated to facilitate the settlement of our country- 

en in India, and to remove Ute obitruotions by which it is impeded, must, I conceive, 

induce to the stability of our rule, and to the welfere of the people subject to our 
dominion. 

The proceeding now adopted being a step forward in what appears to me to be the right 
course, bos my hearty concurrence. 

The only objection that strikos me to the spread of a nrliith Christian population in 
Lndia, is the existing discordance of the laws by which our English tmd our native sub¬ 
jects are respectively governed. This objcclion will no doubt in time bcj removed, and 
the sooner tne better, by framing laws equally binding uu tioth {mrties, in all concenm 
common to both, and leaving to all their own suitabh^ laws, in whatever {loculiarly con¬ 
cerns themselves alone. The present Hystem of judicatinti in Imliji, by which the Xing's 
Court k rendered entirely sc^Nirato from the local adminisiration and institutions, and 
often practically subvemive of their fsiwor and influence, is fniuglil with iiiisuhief; and 
that port of the system which makes our luitive subjot^is under some eiivumstanceH liable 
to the jurisdiction of the King's Cotiri., under stunc to thaiof the ('mn^iany’s (^>urt, under 
some to that of lioili, without regard to residenns oi* any cleiu’Jy dcHiied limitation.H by 
which our native subjects can know to what laws or ctmrts they are or are not nnienabh', 
k replete with gross injustice and oppuMslon, an<l is an evil loudly thuoauding u reni^y, 
which can only be found in a striist local limitation of the powers of Hj.s Majesty’s t^mrt 
witli reipvrd to the jatrsons and property of native subjects, or in an amalgamation of tlut 
King's Oourfe with the local judicial institutions, under a <x)de of laws fitted ibr local 
purjKises, and calculated to bestow real and equal justice on nil ehu«es of subjects under 
Eritish dominion in India. 

(signed) C. T. Metcalfe. 


Minute of (46.)-~MlNUTE of the Governor-general, dated 30tU May 1829. 

^v^orgierftl; THE sentiments expi’essed by Sir Oharios Metcalfe have my entire ooncurrenee; and 
^ * when we adopted the recent TlewMution to pennii tlie occupancy of land by EurofMMUis, it 

was by no means my intention to ivst upon that iiieasurt' as a tiniJ one, still loss tliat tlie 
grounds assigned for its adoptitm sliouid Iki regarded os cmbnicing the general question of* 
tile policy to be observed in luspecst to British settiera. Btdieving the diftuMion of European 
knowledge and morals among tiie |»eo]ile of In<liu to be ossenti^ to their well being, and 
convinced that the development of the natural resources of the country dc^iends mainly on 
the introduction of European capital amd skill, it has always Iiccn niy wish and intention 
that the above qmistiou should 'ho fully considered and discussed, and that the result of our 
inquiries and deliberations slunild bo submitted at an cnily period to the auiliorities at 
home. But the resolution refen^d to did not seem to require that we should miter ujmn 
so wride a field; our immediate puriiose wos merely to enlarge the operation of certain 
rules already partially in force, and tlie efiTeut of our detennination will only bo to |)ennit 
that whicli is now done covertly,*to be done openly. I feel, howevoi*, much indebted to Sir 
Cliorles Metcalfe for liavlng thus brought the gene^ subject before tiie Board, and 1 gladly 
seisse the opportunity of recording the views and sentiments with which 1 n;gard it. 

We need not, I iinn^c, use any laboured argument to prove that it would be infinitely 
advantageous for India to Ixirrow largely in arts and knowledge from England. The 
lature lias expressly declared tiie truth: its admowlodgment is implied in tlie daily acts 
and professions of Government, and in all the eflbrk of humane individuals oiul societies for 
theraucation of tiie people. Korwill it, 1 conceive, be doubted that the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, and its aj^ilication to the arts and business t>f life, must be comparatively tardy, 
unless we add to precent the example of Eurom^ans, mingling familiarly with the natives in 
the course of their profession, and practicaily aemonfitrating liy daily recurring evidence the 
nature and the value of the principles we desire to inculcate, and of tiie plans we seek to 
liave fldoptod. It seems to be almiwit^uolly plain, that indcjiendentiy of their influencing 
the native community in this way, various and important national advantages will imilt from 
th^e being a considerable body of our countrymen, and their descendants, settled iu the 
oountty. To question it k to deny the superiority which has gained ua the dominioB of India: 
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it is to doubt whether natioztal character has auy effect <m national wealth, strength and 
c^d government: it is to shut our eyes to all the perils and ditBcuIties of our situation: 
it is to hold as notMng community of language, sentiment and interest, between the 
Ooveinment and the governed: it is to disregard the evidence afforded by every comer 
of globe in which the British flag is hoisted: it is to tell our merchants and our 
manu&^urers that the habits of a people for nothing in creating a market, and that 
enterprise, skil], and capital, and the credit which creates capital, are of no in ilie 
production of commoditiea 

It is pomible, however, that the actual condition of tilings may l)e regarded by many 
as sufliciontly satisfactory to render questionable the wisdom of any great cihange, (ff which 
the effects are not pred^y anticipated; and probably the effects of the measure of giving 
increased facility to Europeans to settle in the interior, with pennission to hold land, may 
be more generally considered to involve so mudi hassard of evil as to counterlMlance iia 
admitted advoutogoa Now what m the actual state of the countiy? Is it not true that the 
great body of the people is wmtchedly poor and ignorant ? Do we not every day perceive 
how little our oflicere possess the knowledge necessary to their good government, and how 
much there is wanting between them that community of sentiment and purpose, without 
which there can be no good government ? Arc not the files of our civil courts loaded with 
arrears of business ? Does there not prevail so much lying and litigation as to prove either 
great defects in our tribunals, or a lamentable demoralization in the people, or more truly 
both ? Is it not generally considered to be impo^ible, without a burtiiensome stipendiary 
poliiX) (^Umost as strange to thu people os ourselves), to contrive the means of preventing 
the organization of gangs of plunilcrers, such as once spread terror through many of our 
districts? Do not the i>o1i(!e establishmentH, which, chl^y from the want of courage and 
concord in our native subjects, are thus tiiought necessary for tlie prevention of crime, 
lord it oppressively over* the communities of vmom they ought to bo the aids and instru¬ 
ments ? Are not ilie native officers in all deim.rtine.ntK flJleged to bo guilty of much extor¬ 
tion and corruption ? Do not the zeminrlors and revenue farmere often cruelly grind the 
cultivators? Do not Hcvcrul revolting and brutalizing pnictices still prevail among the 
p<iop]o ? Is then* anywhere tlie prospect of our obtaining, in a msiHun of <'xig(;n<y, that 
co-of)eratioii which a eonnnunity, not avowedly hostile, ought to afford to its rulers? Is 
it not 1 'ntlu‘r true that we an; the objects of di^ike to the bulk of those classy who nossesK 
the influence, conimge, and vigour of character wUicIi would enable them to aid us ? Do our 
institutions contain the seetls of aidr-iin)>rovemciit? Has it not rather lieeu found Uiui 
our difficulti(»i wdth le.iigth of jHthsessiunV In the midKt of fluauehil embarrass- 

inouL, arc we not constantly odleil ujion for new establishments involving Cresli burthens ? 
Is nt»t tlie agriculture of the anmtf}', in most places, conducted with u Ix'ggarJy stock and 
without skill or enterprise ? Are not its manufactures generally in a degn^ed condition! 
Is not coiniricrciHl iniercouTKe spiritl&» aiul ill-informed ? Is there a single article of 
proiltice, exci'pling those which Eurojteans have improved, that is not much iuferioi' to the 
similar productions of other eoirntriits, and can the diflerence be traced to circumstances 
of soil and climate ? One great staple manufacture lieing supplanti^d, is there not reason¬ 
able ground to apprelienil a fiiilnro in the means of efftM'ting tlio returiiH, without which 
no ))roiifablc trade can exist, es]>ecially in a (‘.ouiitry tributary to another, as India is to 
England 7 Do not the cultivators anti manufacturers and muroliants alike laliour under 
an oppressive rate of interest, which, vrith a languid amdition of trade, unequivocally 
evinces poverty and want of credit ? Is there not, as indicated in Sir Cities Metcalfe’s 
Minute, iiiuiunent danger of our failing to realize the income which is iiecciwary to main- 
taih the ustablisliuients requli'od for the protection and good government of tlie country, 
to say nothing of roads, canals, Hcmmarie.s, and public improvements of'eviny kind ? 

The answers to these questions must, 1 aj)})rehend, bo such as to imply that the present 
condition of tilings is fai' &om being tliat with which we could justinably sit down con¬ 
tented. They must equally, 1 am satisfied, if rendered in full sincerity and truth, evince 
that the recjuired impi’ovemeiit can only be sought through the more extensive settlement of 
European British subjects, and their fi'ee admission to the possession of hinded property. 

No stronger argument bo adduced in favour of tlie present proposition than is exhi* 
bited by the eiieuiR which European skill and machinery hare product offamatiha pre^perity 
of Indio. In the last do4{)atdi in the Commercial dejiartmeut from the India House, dated 
8d Septemlier 1828, tlio Court declaim! tlut-t they 01*0 at last obliged to abandon the only 
remaining portion of the trade in cotton manufactures, both iu Bengal and Madnw, because 
through tlie inteivention of power-looms the British goods have a decided advantage in 
quality and in price. Cotton piece-goods, forso many ages the staple manu&cture of Indio, 
seem tlius for ever lost. The Dacca muslins, celebrated over the whole world for tlieir 
beauty and iincm^, uie aUo annihilated from the same cause; nor is the silk trade likely 
long to escape equal min. In the same despatcli the Court describe the great depression of 
price which this ortiole sustained in consequence of the diminished cost of the raw material 
in England, and of the rivaliy of Britmh silk handkerchiefs. The sympathy of the Court is 
^ply excited by tbe Repoit of the Board of Trade, exhibiting the gloomy picture of the 
effects of a oommeroial revolution, productive of so much present suffering to numerous 
classes in India, and liordly to be paralleled in the history of commerce. 

If all the ancient artidcs of the numufacturing produce of India are swept away, and no 
new ones created to supply this vacuum on tbe exports, how will it be possible for com¬ 
merce to be carried on, and how can asy remittances on private or public account be made 
to Europe? If bullion alone Is to supply the balance, soon will the time arriro, when, 
under the Incrfiaaed value that scarcity must give to money, H wiB no Icmger he possible to 
(445») & n 8 xediae 
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-Ill l-.l.l..■l■, realize tke revenue at its prwent nominal amountf It ie ttere&re the beunden duty of 

V. Govonunent io neglect no means which may odJ forth the vuat productive powers of the 

—— countiy, now lying inert from the want of adequate enoouragemeut. It may be confidently 

Setttemont of aske^ whetlu:r to the natives singly we may look Ibr siicoesa, and wlietber any great 
Europoaaiinindtir improvement lias l)een ever intn^duoed not exclusively due to Kuropean sfcUL To Oiose 
who so feelin<rlv deplore the misery of the Indian manu&ctufer» it inil be consolatory to 
know that a*';.u»3pect exists t)f better days, witli a hoi)e also that her staple commodity, 
the cotton ma^a£lctu^e, may still be rescued from armihilation. Hr. Patrick, an English-^ 
man/" is at this moment erecting a very large manulaetory for the manning of cotton-twist 
by macliinery, tj) be moved by steam; and it is not irrelevant mim wie object of the 
present paper to ol>8er\-e, that those gi-eat works are erecting upon his own estate, held in 
fee-siiap](‘^ iitnior n grant Warren Hastings. Hitherto the Bengal ootton has b^n held 
unfit for eonvci-aion into twist, but an improve)! kind luw boen latmy cultivated, which it 
is siipjK>st'd will b<^ quite fit for the puri>ose. An improved of tobacco has also been 

grown, bearing double the value of the native toliawo, and likely to vie with that of 
America. T<j wJiora jigaiii is the commerce of India indebted for these now resources in 
licr commei-cial distreawf To Englishmen only, is the triumphant answer. Specimens of 
both fcliese aitidPH have lieen sent to the V^ice-preaident of the Board of TradA 

It reuiiilus to inquii-e whetluir tlie giving moro fiicUity to Europeans to settle in the 
interior, with the. jiower of aet^uiring lauded proj[M5rty, is likely to b« attended with any, ami 
wiiut, iiozard of evil. On this point I confess my proKcnt sentiments differ considerably 
from those 1 once held, and the circumstance makes me with the mons confidence oppose 
myself to opinions held hy persons for whom 1 caiujot but entertain a dmoere respect 
Tho .i,j>preheuHiou of evil from the extensive settlement of British subjects in the interior 
of the country seeuts to 1*0.4 chiefly on the supposed diaructor of the natives, and on the 
assuDieti dlKpositioii ;ind condut^ of our cemntrymen. It has boon stated that the fonuer 
are exceedingly jealous of any interlercnco by strangers, and singularly averse to change; 
and it has tbeneo l>een ai-guod that the frequent resort of our countrymen, wliile it W’ould 
fiul to produce any useful altemtiou in tlie habits and Hcntiments of the pet)ple, would 
almost certaiuly (Kxvisiou tdiirm and disoonteTit, if nut distux'bouee. 

The views of tin; native diameter in whidi such references have bemi jfbimdcd must, 1 
think, lie now admitted to require coumdcrable modiiicatiuu. I shall not dwell on facts 
drawn from tlieir history under tlie dominion of our predecessora, nor on the various 
• cliaiigos which Hindoo communities appear to have imdcrgouu, indepeudcntly of any 
impotu.s fj'oni without Yet the facility with which they have submitted to the successive 
con()ucr(irs of the country; tlie relation in which many of the most iufiueutial persons and 
dames among them have stood to foreign rulers; the habits whidi many of tlieiu have 
btvrrowed from the Moslems; the divisions existing among them; the rise of new sects in 
coiiiparatively modern times; the frequent instances timt are met with by our revenue 
uifiiMU-a of iiumerous village zemindars pi'ol(»dng the Muslem faith. Uiougli they distinctly 
tnu:c tlnnr origin to a Hindoo ancestor, and still rotaiii the name and pride of liigh caste; 
ail these drcuinsiam.'es powerfully i*ont.radict the notion that there is something immutable 
in tiicir sontiinentH ami cotulitioii. liecvuit events, and tlie oceiui'cuces now jiassing under 
our eyes, still more (dearly justify the {lursuosion, tlmt whateviU* (diauge would lie beneficial 
for our native subjude wo uuiy Jippe to see adopitxl, iu part at limst, at no distant period, 
if suleqiitito means and motivi^ be prcsontiMl. i lu'cd si'orcely mention the increasing 
demand which almost all who posKcw$ the means evim^, for various articles of convenience 
and luxury purely EurojK'un; it is in many cases very remarkable. Even in the celebration 
of ih('.ir most saci*ed festivals, a great change is said to lie jiei'copiiblc in Calcutta. Much 
of what used, Jn old times, to be distrihitiud among beggars and Bmhminii is now in many 
jnsb(U(»*s (JevoU;d to the ostentatious enterlamment of Eur<q»cans, and gcnoraily tlm amount 
e.x]>endcd in useless alms is stated to have l*een greatly eurt^ed. The complete and cordial 
e(M)f)eratiun of* the native gentry hi promoting education, and in fuHhering other objects of 
jiuhlie utility; tlie astonishing pn^ress which a loi’ge body of Hindoo youtli has made in 
iii(> aixjui.sitiou of the English hui^age, literature, and science; the degree in which they 
liavo comiuerod prejudieoa that miglit otherwise have been di'emed the most inveterate; 
(the studentib in the medical cboB of the Hindoo college under I)r. Tytler, as well as in 
tlie medical native school under i)r. Breton, in which tliere oro pupils of the high&4 
castes, an* said to dissect animals, and freely to handle tlie bones of a human skeleton;; the 
frooiioiii and the talent with which in many of the essays we lately had exhibited to us, old 
(nistuniH are discussed; the anxiety evinced nt Hehli and at Agi'O, and elsewhere, fi>r the 
means of instruction in the English language; the readiness everywhere shown to profit by 
Buclt means of instruction ua we have affonied; the facility witli wliich the nati^vee have 
adapted themselves to new niles and institutions; the extent to which they have entered 
into new s|ieculations after tiio example of our counbi-ymen;—the spirit with which many 
are said to be now iirosecuting tiiat branch of iuanuf»4ure findigo) which has alone as 
yet been fully 0 |>ened to BritiMi enterprise; the mutual confidence which Europeans and 
natives evince In their transactions as merchants and bankers;—^these and oth^ oinnim- 
stances leave in my mind no doubt that our native subjecta would profit largely by a more 
general intercourse with intelligent and resjiectable Europeans, and would prompuy recog¬ 
nise tlie lulvontnge of it. 

Ah to the [iracticai efibet, raudi must of course depend on the ofrcumstouceH, character, 
and cimduct of the jiersons who migiit settle in the eountiy% Let us then consider how fiu*, 
on this h^, there is any just ground appreheosiim. It has been supposed that many 
of the indigo planters resident in the istezm have misconduoied themaelvsSf aeting 
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lively tofwaAthe nfttivefij and with violenoea^id outrage towar<lfleach other. Had thecae© 
been so, X tuust itiU liave thought it just to loake large allowancee for the |)eculiiir ixwition 
in which the^r ttand. Th^ have been denied permiraiou to hold loude in their own luvmea 
They have been driven to evaeion, which has rendered it difficult for them to establish Minute of 

juflt daima by legal means, or they have had to procure the plant required by them through * 

a system of advances, which in al) branches of tande is known to occasion much endmrrass- ^ "“X 
meai| and to lead to much fraud. They have possessed no sufficient mean < of jm^ventlng 
the encroachment of rival establishmmits, still less of recovering their dues ih n needy and 
Im^vident ryota Farther, we must not forget that the restrictions impos^ U{>on the resfirt 
of Euroiwanfl to this country have operated to compel the houses of business often to employ 
persons in ilie management of their conooms in the interior whom they wouhl not Ijnve 
employed if they bad had a wider scope of choica It would not he wonderful if abuses ^ 
should be found tr> have prevailed under such circumstauceM, or if the weakness of the law 
should iiavQ sumetimes to vioJunue iu the assertiem of real or supjKined rights. But 
under all the aliove circumshinces of <lisadvtuitage, the result of my inquiries is, a firm per- 
suasion ((Kmtrary to the conclurions I had previously been dispemed to draw) that the occa- 
sional misconduci of the plantt:rs is as notliiug when oontmsiod with the sum of good they 
have diffiised around thorn. In this ns ui other ouses, the cxce|)tion8 have so attracted 
attention, as to be misttiken for a fair imlex of ihe geuemi course oi Ujini>:K. Brea<dieH of the 
peace Insing necessarily brought to public notice, the individual instances of inisc*onduct 
appear under the most iqigravatcd coloursbut the numerous nameless acts* by wlilch the 
prudent and orderly, wliilc quietly pursuing their own interests, have eontribuhul to the 
national wealth, and to the comfoii. of those around them, atx^ uiiTioti<n‘d or unknown. I 
am aSHunNl that niucli of the tigricultural improvement w'hieh iiianj^ of our districts exhibit 
may he directly tnieed to the indigo planters tliei'ehi settlefl; and that as a generjd tnitli 
it may he stoted (with the exctqitions which, in morals, all general tiiilhs require* to lx* made;, 
tliat every factory is in Its degree the ceiitw of a cinde »>f iraprovemeut, nnsiiig the per¬ 
sons employed in it, mid theiiiiuibitants of the iiimiodiate vicinity, above the general htvel. 

The benefit in the individual cases may not be considerahle, but it soenis Ut lx* suflicient 
to show what miglit be hojw'd from a more liberal and eulightcued Hyatein. 

It is Unagiued, however, that British subjccte. if admitted freely to resort to India, and 
to oCHnipy land, would coloiiiso in great numlxira; that, liecuming too strong tor the < lovem- 
ment, they would violently invade tiie rights of the people, and at no distant period tlirow 
off tluiir nll^ifuicc. It is suppos<*d, in short, that we slionld have exiiibited Iktc reMilts 
similar t(>thosi> which ocourrtH) intlie AmericaH: thattlie original inlmhitonts of thocouniiy’^ 
would be suhjecttxl to violence and oppression ; and that the colonists, if not swept away 
by immrrections of their own cn;ating, would soon claim indejieudenct;, and assume an 
attitude of hostility to England. 

Now, without presuming to pronounce what the course of centimes may produce, under 
the great clia.n<^ which British India is. 1 trust, destined to undergo, we may, 1 think, 
confideutly assert, tluit tiicri! is no analogy to support the above antidpaf ion of the eifects 
which will fiuw from an incrcnsefl facility to £uro{>eans to settle in the interior of this 
oountiy*. 

In n»|)ect to climate, India may Ik* dtwrilKid as a tropical eountrv'. in which tlic Euro¬ 
pean (^nnot safely lalsmr in the field, excepting at {larticnlar times, and in which tho 
Northern raees apix'ar, afti'r a few generations, to JofK* much of their physii'al Imrdiliood. 

The mountainous ^lots, in which a moni congenial cliniiite is to W found, presc'nt no surtiuMA 
to support any large {sijtulaiioii. It is alreiuly, in all the districts that would invite the 
adventurer, adenBely-]X>opled eountry. Tim land is in most diKtinetiy ajipropriutod 

by indivldimls. TJie rights of )n*ivafe }nsqH*rty are vee*'gnis(M| not less elcjvrly fliaii in 
Kunqie, and the. modes of transfer wot less fully «lefined. Its inhabitants arc iiulustrious, 
accuatomed to all kinds of severe foil, readily turning their Immls to new arts, fnigal in 
their habits, patient of exertion in the jmrsnit of gain. Living and nearing families upon 
little, iu a elimate suitable to fJieir constitutions, they present t,o the iu«Tjiif?u*tiii*er and 
the agriculturist, a singularly cheaj> sujqdy of labour* They socm to have » jjcsjuliar apti¬ 
tude in accommudatiug tliemseU'i^ to tlie various temjierH of their inaHlers, and fidelity to 
tiieir trust is generally held to distinguish tlieni, oven when otherwise ranking low in the 
scale of mornla In the more warliki* classes, tliero is pivsented to the Oovernnamt the 
means of maintaining a laigi* force of excellent soldiers. In almo-st all classes, excepting 
the Inu^t, it may find able instrumenix of civil government 'With strong local attach¬ 
ments, there is no feeling of patriotism to excite their enmity lo strangers, or tj» hind them 
together in one common onteiqirise. Tlieir ]>aternai village is dear to them. Tlie imuieof 
countiy, in a largo sense, is tmkiiownu Tlieir religion (T s}>cak of tho Hindoew) is even 
more a cause of division among themselves Uuin of aejiaration from others. Uival w'ctsnmy 
contend, but, undiatitrbed, they will never apjMU*ently find cause of hostility in the religious 
practices of tlioso w'ho profean a different orcoft The sjdrit of Hindwijsm is exehisiw. not 
offensive. Those laat-mentiqned circumstances, which have im all agi's renderi'd it eom- 
paratively easy to subjugate Indio, seem ealculatod to facilitate the settlement, of our 
countrymen among them; but Uiey must at tho same time operate to prevent aucli settle¬ 
ment from assuming the shape ordinarily exhibited on the introductioti of u new rmxi into 
a country. While the HindoiMxiligiou is maintained there can be no mingling of races, 
such M haa ocouired iu other (Amtri^; imd the line of sepu'ation would pi^bably long 
survive after the origin^ cause had cessed. The Cliriatian nyjKiot is not more likely to 
forget Ids origin than those who are now found professing the religion of Mahomed ; ond 
all the.oiroumstanoeB abov$ enumerated appear to render it In the highrat degree unlikely 
(4M.) an 4 e e 





/>fnatiTe labour ancUlu tompaintiVi value of Ibe latter must increase with u&pio^odakiU 
and Wmled^ Ju n^u utturc the duef biancli of xuatoual industry and that on -altioK 
tb^ popjjUtion idainly (Umnds if la impossible to ecoilomiSB IaIkiut to tho same tTtuit as 
lu manuU tnun < ei iwly wli rc a ft pu sun m 1 periodical rains exeat wi poverfiil an 
efTtCf outlies ^tablt ivuild Anltht climate must in nltnost U1 oui ehstrn^tN ccufmt 
the iutvpeati UuHbimdman to Uie -work of genei^ .saphnntuideace. ^ ail branches of 
industry, indeed, it ia Europeiui capital, sk& and examplevVrhicli India retiuires, wd for 
srhicli Mie oifera a mark^ European labour is not wanted, and could not he maintained. 
The settlors therefore mnst 1)0 men of cainbal and skill. They must consequently be few 
in number, contrasted with tlie popuMon of the country. A labouring class who should 
attempt to settle would perish. There is no scope for wild adventui^. The acquisitions 
of the settlers must he made in the face of an established Government^ and under fixed 
Uws. Wealth can be found only by industty working with suporior skill or superior credit. 

So far Indeed from fearing too great an influx of Europeans, I confess ipy ap^iieusion 
is tliat no encoun^ement we can hold out will induce them to resort to India in the number 
that seems to be d^imble. Nor do^ there seem to bo anv suflicient reason to assume, that 
even if much more numerous than I conceive possible, iuey wpuld bo disposed, or if dis¬ 
posed, able, to resist the Government and oppress the people. He who looks to derive an 
income from such speculations an would occupy them, is not likely to And his advantage in 
scenes of violence and mvil commotion. Excepting to the wild trib^ who con bear the 
climate of unlieidthy fastncKses, there is no counti^ in tlie wtirld perliaps that presents 
fewer &rcilities to thcMie who would enter upon a contest with the c^dnblisbed Government, 
even though com man ding the active co-operation of n considerable proportion of the {leople; 
mid sudi coo^ieration could scarcely lx* looked for by those who had raised themselves by 
<q>pres8ive means. Ages in(i(>ed must elajise bcfoi'c the descf^iidimls of Euro[>cans can be so 
numerous as to bo formidable to a Government that consults the interests and pt^sesses 
the attachment of iiu 8ub)ects, even supposing them to retain the vigour and distinctive 
oharacteri8ti(» of their anix'stors. While they are few in number, no one seems to deny 
that they must side with tho Government: and thu argument 1 am ctmtcHfing seems to 
admit that the natives will suffer fi'om injustice only when the new settlers and tluur 
children are s^ng enough to set them and the Government at deflanci^ 

But is there, in irutli, any rea-son for considering the interests of tlie two partita distinct ? 
have we not hitherto found, that where the field lias been e<{ualJy open, the accumulation 
of wealth by the natives lies fully kejit pace with that of our countrymen; nay, tliat the 
former, us l^ing the most necessary to their Joint coneerus, and the most keenly alive to 
the means of forwarding Ills private interests, has generally ha<l the advantage? Is it not 
extravagant to 8up}:K)se, that witliin any period of time on wliich it would be reasonable 
to speculate in prcepective legislation, the natives can bo superseded by Eurn|H*mi8, or their 
oo-operatiun slighted ? 

The whole indeed of the objcctious to the settlement of our countrymen which I have 
been now considering rest on a train of argument, in'moetiug whi<h the chief difficulty is 
that of so stating it as to bear the semblanc(i of sound rtuisun. If an enemy to our faith 
and nation were to urge it, starting with tho assumption that the Government would league 
with the settlers in a scheme of injustice and spoliation, one could easily imagine that he 
might And materials of plausibUwmid insidious declamation; but it dots seem to be strangely 
paradoxical when the same conclusion is drawn by an Englislmuui loving his country, and 
justly proud of it. 

But it may bo said tliat the danger lies in tho union of the British settlers with the natives 
of tlie country ; and this is a more intelligible ground of ar^ment. It ossumes, however, 
a vast ulninge to have occurred in tho frame of society, sutm as can scarcely be looked for 
in centuries to come; I might almONi say a vn&t improvement, whidi wouhl imply tliat 
the time had arrived wlien it would be wise Ju England to l^ve India to govern it^f. For 
assui'cdly, if we suppose the distimdlons of tribe and enste to have ceased, and conceive these 
rich and extensive regions to be Ailed with an united jioople, capable of appreciating and 
asserting ])oliiical irt^om, we must complete the picture by im^igining tliat England lias 
(voluntarily or involuntarily) ceased to witbhold privileges she has taught tlieiu te exercise. 
So long, however, us our countiymen and their Christian descundants are few in number, and 
that must lie for centuries, they mast ding to the Govornment, oven supposing, what is not 
likely, tliat they have no closer connexions with England. Nay, even comiimiiity of faith and 
latqpuige, or of language alone, will, I conceive, tend to bind tbe possessors of it to our 
interests (if we do not utterly ni^lent theirs) by a tie stroAger than that wlii^ connects 
tho Jliiidoos of difleront castes and sects, and will, if they be numerous, greatly strengthen 
our hold of the countej'. The Britidi setUera and their dracendants, at least tlm more 
wealthy of them, will probably maintain a very close connexion with the mother country. 
Some will reside in it; many wiU visit it; many will #nd thither their children to m 
educa^; many wlli look to it as the pWse of retirement from active life ; all will depend 
upon it for much of thrir comfort and wealth. Their relation to the Government wiu be 
proportioDably dose. And that the residence in the interior of the country of any coan* 


ilist jfU XMm madph numbte*«« 

vord,ornflte«tebiii« tl» power of seiting norisrinoanpr)* 

biible t3tet mute and punraits i n din o thoo} w violi^ce 

WltWt advert:^ to tiio difficulty of transportiii uiy hug^ ntiffiber of Uboorers to so 
durtant % country, ^ndia I may icnuuk offsfn no admtege,tothe Europeatt who has only 
his labour to Iniag to market In providing himself wiw the Comforts necessary to his 
existence he must heiC expend a sum that would much more than purdiase an eguivalont 
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dera})1e samM of stufa n^soiur 1^' thd o^adty JKodhplddm and merohania Vodd add to 
i{)i» effioianpy and atrengu of our Govarmneat aaesDS 4o aie io be certain. ^Theyiroald open 
to UB isu(^ usafhl znft»^tion now diffiouH of fti^tokiment. The oomplaiiits of misinanaii'e-' ^ , 

ment on the part of tbe loOai authorises would be made witb eornmnitive freedom. The 
growtli of diac^tent mi^t ihug be nipped in the bud; projects d disturbance would be 30Mtty 1829,***^ 
more readily discoveredthe local influence oflour oountr$rmen, and the sentiments of i.bof}o ^ 
who had acquired from ibem our habits, our language, our knowledge br our n-eed, would ' 
operate to break the current of any geneml feriing adverse to our nJe. In each individual 
we should, on the occurrence of any emergencT^, have an active and weUdufoimed agent for 
local 2)U3posefi. Their numlier, though Stogether feeble when opposed to the arms and 
unaided oy the resources of the state, might powerfully remfoiue our means of putting down 
internal or rosistmg external hostility. In the civil branch of Government, they would 
present a cheap and excellent subsUtuto for much of tlie existing ex])ensive and iuelKciimt* 
establishments. Our police might iheu ideally be founded on the only good foundation, the 
influence and authority of local residents. In our courts of judicature we might then hope 
to introiluce, with comparotivo facility, tlie best institutions of our countiy. C.'an we doubt 
that they would odd Ifirgely to the wealtli of tlie coimtry, at^d gi'eally fiwilitato the realisa¬ 
tion of tlie revenue neemsary to its security and good government ? or can we imagine that 
they would not poworfuliy contribute to the diflusion of kuowhsdge, which would raiso the 
moral and intellectual condition of our native subjects, and to tVf inirtjdufflon of ai*t8, 
machinery and works of skill, calciilated to enlarge the ju'otluctiv'e ])OW< rs and con*ert the 
physical disadvantages of the countiy' V 

J have not paiiicularly adverUsd to the Mussulman poriion of our sulij(‘of^, heenuso T do 
not imiigiiie that any stnvw has ever laid upon tli.. elji&s in the present nrgiiiucnt, 
because it n))pears k» me to Ims self-CA ident that ai* increase in the number of Bnlj.sh or 
Ohrihtian inhabitants iimsl dimmish the risk of il.’^iiger and trouble from thiun, and boimuse 
I iKslicve that, so l‘>ug os they profess the inUdevaut ti<M*tnnes of tiioir ])r<)ph«*t and miieinber 
tbo station they once held, their hostility cau only be ncutj‘uliz(Ml by their interests and 
their feai>» ami l>y their knowledge of our jjinver. 

J do not of course overlook the eiveniustane<*, that in pro})ortion as Kuro]ie}iiis resort to 
the countiy in i/reaUtr numliei's, tla‘ increase of the ini.ved riu'i’ must be juvelcratcd. J»iit 
this 1 by uo means regard as a Kour«‘(* ofilnnger. Quite tlie contuiiy. The race in i|:iestion 
must neeesHJirily be »nin*h mon* <*Io^e)y conneetetl with the nation of their fathers, by I’om- 
niututy of lungujige, Iiuhits arul religion, tli.au with tlit* people to wliom tbeir inotlicis may 
have belimged, aimmg whom, if Hindoos, liny must h-'M finj l(>west rank, and by v\J; 'Ui, if 
M<isehjieus, they are little likidy b* be n*s|)«vted. It is, indeed, from .'wsoeialion uiili the 
giiveruing elass (hat tluy nnisl, »'liietly Io ik fir slatron, wenltli and inflnetjee, witiiln ,iny 
period to which we e-ui reasonably e.\(.»*i)'l oui spceuhc! ions. « 

1 am aware that there exists in matty qtiarlers au uneasy feeling in respeel. to the Kast 
Indians. lt;S«-emsto me to be greatly niis])lae<‘d. I’ludr number is inwmsi.KMMble. The 
evident <Hs]) 0 .sition of all wJjo misis tlnaiiselves b) o]mleii(.a' and ooiisideration i.- to taki' tlieir 
place with Kiiglishincn aceonling to their rank. Tim lower clashes are not ^lobiiedK to bo 
distinguisheil from nativi's, c.xeep(ing that, sn (.‘hristijuiH, they aie of e-iurse jaar.'y alhed lo u«. 

That many individuals of tlie (Oass un' di.stMmtcDted and luilmpfjy is. I fear. true. Tii.dr con¬ 
dition is in several respects an unhajipv one. Their I'din-atiou has not, I lalieve. been 
hitherto, gi'uerally s]>eaking, judiei(»u.s. There lias been little o)H‘uiug for theii enterpri-e, 
an«l they li.ave not sliowii much enterprise, in using tin* oppm-tunitas afforded them. 'riu*i'«- 
ur«'h mi'e striking exe.«ptions, hut. ilie.se .are themscKTs the lirst to a Jmil. the ycnei ii iruth, 

1 should greatly rejoieo to .see a wider Held opened for the industry and .skill of ihc el.tss in 
(juestioh; and sueli will, I think, he one of Ihe Jia)*py I'tlVets of aUbrding a gi< cli’v tin-ility hi 
Emaipenns to settle in tin* int,erior ,irnl Io oceupv lands. Eat'ie.js ^\i^ thus h.\\<‘ the means 
of giving useful and }>rolit.ahle emjiloyment to their eliildreii to a rnu-'h giasiter ext 'ut {iian 
they now have.; and tin* wants of Eur<*i»eaii settlei-s ami their families will .soon ne.ale \a"ious 
demands now unknown io the country, in huppb ing wliieh tin* industry of all c-lasse.s will iiini 
a nmdy markei. 

On wliatever side therefore tlie .suhjiu’t is consitlered, tlic nion* docs it pri.<ent(he ]>ro.s- 
j)f*ct of atlvuntage fi'om tlie free resort of Kngli.sliuieii to Indhu (hi one supposilien only 
can I entertain tlie a]»pivhenKitin of dangi’r. UndouJitisllv. Die jiresems' of «uir eountrvmen. 
and the knowledge which they are likely k' ditfusi*, will lender (he jieo^ile leoiv eoiwions itf 
their rights and better able to imdemtaml the dnfh*s of their govemors. Were iI oin pur¬ 
pose to pursue a course of injustice, to witliold from th.- ptaiple the pri\ih’ge.s the; oiav 
Ciirly claim and could mlvautageously I'xercise, to spo-t- with their Iive.s, (heir jir.iperiies or 
their feelings, by arliitrary acts, by grimlhig extortion, or by eajiviclou. mnosalion. we slionhl 
act most unwisely in jiormitDng one Uritisli Mibje«*t. to enkT the eounlv». •’xee])ti ;g a an^ 
iMJCoraplice in the seheiiie; we should Im acting innlly iii sprcavhng abroad th<- bghb of 
knowledge. But our de.signa Udug benevolent towirds India, let. us not withhold wiiat ht‘st 
would Hcrvc her. Our duty beuig to maintain the dominion of England, let us nid nje« t Die 
lH«t mmus of eoulirniing it Our care being eijiially tin* ml.ere8Ls of belli coiuitvic.s let us 
not exclude those who would best promote and eoinhino them. 

With tho above sentiiuents, 1 must of enurse feel most anxious that Die state of the law 
Rlionid bo Ro nmi'udial aa to of)jK)9C no olwtacle to tho settlement of Britidi subjects in tho 
inkTior. It is clear that if any large mniiber of that elaas becenio pvn]jrietf»rs of land, or 
residi' for other purposes at a distance fi’oni the Presidoucy, many aei’ious inoouveuieinHw may 
be ex 2 >erienu 6 d, unliws they l>o subject, with the n'st of tlio iuliabitauis, to the autlH'rity of 
the local courts. The defects in the legudaDve provisions relaDve to civil suits must there- 
(445.) O 0 
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fore hs amended. The jurudidaon of the criminal tribtmala now confined to trmpaas and 
nssanlt muRt be extended. The doubts tlmi attach to both bianchea must be r^oved. It 
would be the height of alxcmlity to oi^e, fktm the inefficioncrtr of our ezisting institutions, 
against the admission of Europoana Ihe remedy, it is deaf, is not the oxdusion of these, 
but the T€ffi.>rm of our system. 

Further, it appeals to bo no less ervidcnt tJjat the imthority to be oxerciBed by the Supreme 
Court should be >>etter defined, and its prtxjess regulated. How this cau best bo done I do 
not now prop^'a to diwusa Before leaving Bengal, I desired the secretary to prepare 
materials for our Idilioratian; and 1 hof)e soon to ieam that considerable progress hw been 
m(^e in the work.. My pn;s^t impression is tiUat the Bupreme Courts insto^ of standing 
isolated froni tlio Oovemmont and from the local ti'ibunaJs, should be rendered a com¬ 
ponent piiH of our jiulidal establisbincnts, the whole lieing rciuodelled, with many altera* 
tioQs, into one hurmonion.>4 system ; and that the Government (in conjunction possibly with 
one or mf>r(* of ilie King’s judges) should be vested with j>ower to legislate equally for all 
classes Kui'opeHns and native. By such a plan all diffiedtios m^ht easily be conquered, 
am! all the doubte and embaiTossments now incident to the acts of a legislative body, 
sepainted by half the globe, would bo obviated. But even should Parliament, in its wisdom, 
reserve to itself the powei' of legislating for India (the li>cai legislature would in any event 
remdn sub ject to the (‘ontrol of the borne autliorities), there may not, I trust, be any seiious 
diHioulty in obtaining the enHctnient of such laws as may afibid to all classes equfd prot^ 
tiou. and as may secure for all tho cheap and prompt administration of justice by able ami 
indcpendeul judges adequately controlled. 

(signed) W. (7. Bentm^ 
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( 47 .)—Extracst LETTER from the Governor-general in Council at Bimgal to the 
(,‘ourt of I>irectt>r» (R«*.venue Department) ; dated 1 January 1830. 

2. We pro]M>so to confine the present communication to the subject of your Honourable 
Ooiirt K (l('S|>iiteb of th<} KiU duly liuji relative to tho peimissiou gmuted to Europt^ans to 
bold lands in the interior (»f the country, 

3. The |)aper« transTniltcfl U> .vou on tho Ist Soptomljer last will have sufficiently apprised 
yon of th<* sontiinents entertained by tbe Gi>veriior-geDeral and by Sii* Cliarlos Mct<*alf«^ 
reai»eetively, in rcganl to the advantagtw to 1»e aiitieipated from the freerresort of Euroimons 
to this coiinfTy, with inereased fiicilitie.s of nequiriiig tho jK^sea^km oflands. We have tlje 
hon<jur (»f forwarding (nniulit'rK in the ]»m‘ket) <* 0 }>ies of Minutes recorded by tlie Govemor- 
gKn<>rHl nnd b.y Mr. Ibiyley and CharlcH Metculfc, on a consideration of the despatch 
now «cl:j»owh*»lgc<l. 

4. 1’be Govem(»r-genoral‘H Minute containing a full exposition of the scojx^ and jmrport 
of the Bf^idutiou paastMl by us on tb<i 17th February 182y, it appeal's to l>o unnecessary to 
trouble your Botumrablo Gouri with tvny <1ctiuJ(xl explanation on that point; and it can 
scarcely be nwc'fjttU'V for ub to exjuitiaic on the lieuefits which England and India would, in 
our judgment, nliko derive, from t)m moix* (‘xtensive a]i})lii»ition of the skill, enter{)]'isc and 

of British subjects, to the improvcnicnt of the ugrinillurKl and commercial resources 
of the hitf-ov csmntry. On tliat hea<l tlieiv* is, we imagine, but little differouoe of ejunion; 
and the Hcntimcnts ontertaiiuHl by ub arc fully stated in the pa|)ers, of whidi copies will 
accoiiipoiiy this <i(«qMiteb. 

o. Tt may be proper, however, to say a few wxmls on the subject of that part of your 
despafdi w herein you intimate doubts as to the utility of long lenses on an assured tenure 
for the cuUivnlicm <«f indigo. After stating tho circumstances which render a certain length 
of tenujv requisib* for the profitable cultivation of coffee, you olisorvcs that “Uiesedrcum- 
stanci's do not exist with regard t<i indigo. The cultivation of indigo (you odd) is annuo!, 
and a singh' ycm‘, or at most a few years, will idemiiify tbe cultiv'utor for tbe ex^icnse be 
luo' imMirrod.” This .Mibjcct you will find ]»urtitjularly noticed in the 18th and 14th 
p^lrJ^^^raplls <«f the Oovenior-gcmeml's Minutes, to wliicli we beg to refer you. The opinion 
enb’iteiiKHl u])nn it )>y tinrsti connect«‘(l with the trade is strongly expressed in the Memorial 
wliic'li led li. our tl(>solution of tJie 17th Febmary, and cv'eiy infomiation w« possess induces 
the Iwlicf that they have not cxttgg»*Tu.ted tin* disatlvantages to whicdi they were subjected 
hr till* prohihitorv' Jaw. The notorious feci that almost all the £uro|) 0 Hn planters found it 
nec<.'}<sary to vent lands in the name of their servants, subject to nil tho risks and embarrass¬ 
ment of s^ich a proiv-cdiug, migbi- la* HUfUdent to establish tbe benefit of a legalized occu¬ 
pancy. 'J'ho undcTNtfHHl |>racii«yj of esialilishnients, belonging wholly or in port to pOTSozis 
liorn in the country, IcjmIi to tli'- »«nc conclusion; and a !myf cr<nsiderailon of the nature of 
tbo tivado and of the nircuniHlanctw <if Lhc country, with tho detailed cx])1aTintionB which 
your Ifonouniblc. fJourt can readily obtain fioiii genf lcraen practically conversant with the 
Rubjeef,, will w*rvo to indicate tlio natiuv nisi extent of the benofite contem}>lated.—Every 
magistrate in Bengal can utteRt tiu* litigation an<l other demoralizing effitete which have 
firipjonll}’ vtsHulted fi*om the mni|)eiitiun of rival fnctorlos; a competition which, instead of 
proring nuHebievouR to th(! comiminitv, and often ruinous to the fiarticH, would be graitly 
b<,nefici;d to tbe coiintiy if the indigo pbinters were generally liurmitted to stipulate fw tlte 
p(>SR(.*ssion and usufruct of’ dofinci] fiokls; aiul so could give procision to tlicir contracts with 
tlic; euliiva(oi>5, and provide tlie means of promptly enforcing their iulfilment. The expe- 
hrience of yow Houourabfo Court in regard to that part of your investment which is provided 
by advances, will afford you the means of estimati^ the losses and to whiah mi 

indigo 
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indigo planter is exposed, who has to trust to engagements with needy and improyidont ■ " 
lyots for the produce of fields on which he is not allowed to haro any legal lien, and the V. 

rent of whi<di is payable to another, under the ill-defined relations of the zemiudoriy system. —— 

And where the native zemindars have turned their attention to this speculation, as they 07.) Letior from 

have of late vears done to some extent, it is plain tliat the European is phicsed ou a fiioting ^®g»l Govern- 

of great disadvantage, if denied tlm boat, indeed the only means % wliicli he «m ettectualJy ' 

and honestly counterwt the intrigue, chicanery, and fraud by which, in the pi’eaent of * dunuary 1830. 

morals in the bulk of the native community, lie must expect to be assailed. Even without 

any such infiuenoe or temptation it firoqueutly happens, we are told, that the ryots take 

advances frnni two parties, and cultivate ibr neithor: and theoutstfinding halauo(M iKdonging 

to ^TQust every heiory tlmt is exposed to sale may be token as conclusive i-.o' f tli.'it lutge 

losses are sustained by their undertaking what they cannot or will not iiUhL It in not 

surely necessary to suppose tbo exeixjise of any improper influence, in order to show that 

tho planter would bo able to moke advances with much increosod security, if Hiainliiig 

towards the cultii^tor in the cliaracter of landlord, posse^jing a well-defined lien ou the 

articles produced with his capital. The same cause would, we doubt not, greatly atiu'liorate 

the ooudition of the ryoto; for if the ]>lantors did not grossly miaapprclieiKl ilteir own 

interests, they would certainly, we conceive, pursue them through a (sowse of fair dealing 

and liberality, since no one can hesitate in preferring the advantage of Imving to deal on 

terms of mutual benefit, wdtli comfortable and clieertuJ jjeoph!, well Bui>)jUed with agricultural 

stock, and enjoying a just shore in the fiotits of tlieir industry, any speculation of forcing, 

througli tho employment of a host of native servonte, a dissatisfied mid beggarly tenantry to 

fiiliil tho stipulations of a hs^-driven or uuokjwiI bargain; luid in propiotion as Euro|K>ans 

ore allowed to hold lands ou an assured tenure, we shoiUJ ronfidrntly autioi[>ate a ^mulual 

rise in the circumstances of the agricultmui community, and the more wlcrpuite Kup[>ly of 

agricultural stock, now generally obtained by tlu* ryots at a ruiiioiis charge of inten'st, and 

often but scantily supplitMl. h'urther, it ap|M»arK to us that nx)tljing could i>e more beneficial 

tlinn the gradual relinquishmeut of the ^'sleui of udvaiu'tis, under wliich it can semody bi; 

said that tlie cultivators are tlie owners of uTiy of the iircsluce raised by them; a sydom 

which cannot but l(»d to improvidence, carclessnt'ss, and expense. N(jw this end wdl, we 

think, be greatly promoted by the luoitj extensive occujmtion of latid by Europeans and 

their descendants; and no class is likely to Ijenetit luorti than the ryota by llie inojcased 

vahu* and certainty which will, wo tiust, be given to tbeir riglits and interests as the 

occupation of our countrymen is cxtciidc<l. 

6. Your j-Ionourable Court appear to doubt whetlier, in s<» far as coni^i'iTi*. indigo, an 

improved tillogi* <am bo coutemplatsl frfuti the removal of the restrietious lo the ooi upaticy 
of land by KiirofsiauH. Wc understaud, hoMcser, tiiat even in Jlcugal luaiiy int.-lligciit 
individuals already speculate ou such nnpj*ovemeTit. W'e are not )Mc|Kii-cd lo .sjn h«tu far 
skill and seieuix- can in tliis case 1 k> Jipplied lo an iui]»rovemeiit of tin*. of eullun; and 

dressing land ; hut tlan-c arc. we believe, extensive tra^ds, now of little value, v hieli luiyht 
proha}»ly |>c imule jiroiluetive }>>■ imgation, or by the admission of the water-, of tin* 

lUu! other streams when loaded with alluvial ilejmsit; and in Ik har ?iud llu’ Wr.'.t.-ni 
Provinces it is, we conceive, (HTtain that planters wtudd be disp«)S4‘d to cusuiv and extend 
irrigation by a cunsidenible outlay of capital, if vested with on assured teuuie under a Jong 
lease. 

7. Your Honourable Court w'Ul ln'st lot able to judge Jiow far the indigo trade of lletigal 
is liable to suffer from tlio ooinpetitinn of other tsinutries. To whatever exLeub ' .. 
whatever quarter tho danger may I'xist, it is jdaiu that of nil rueuns which ciui be taken for 
averting it, tho best, iudet^d the only efieotuaJ one, must lui sought iu keeping down the c«ist 
of proiluetioiL Tho high prices which liave i*ecently prevaded, however iidvania.geon> 
individuals, have been couwsjuently ivgarded liyusw^th some anxiety. Uu-evil of over¬ 
production, tliough the individual loss is of e.ourse to l>c deprecfited, may safeiv be left to 
work ito own cure, liut in n oommereud view nothing cotdd Ik- uu»re calamitous than to 
lose ibis great staple; and if there be the tdightest gixmnd fur the ap}>relu'tisiou of foivign 
competition, wrhicli some inteliigeut ^utlemen have expressi'd, we can coiu'eive nothing more 
mortifying and discreditablo to the administration of tins countiy than to discover. po.ssib!y 
too late for remedy, tliat, yichling to speculative imrs, they had’ fostere.d the tiiidc of our 
rivals by wHliholdiug from (*ur countrymen the facilities which they rcquired in or<h‘r to 
preserve this iiu)tortaut branch of national commenx^. AVo shall roost dei'ply therefore 
lament if it shall ajqiear to your Uonourable Court (contraiy to oiir liuiH' an<) tiiist) that 
paramount oonsideratiom) require you to deny to tlie British settlers tliose. privileges in 
regard to the occu]>ancy of land by wliich they exjH‘d- permanently and unobjeetiouuhly 
diminish the ex^ienses at which tho indigo of Bengal and its de])endent provinces is now 
produced. 

8. Wc shall not further dwell on tlie advantages likely to follow the ireor H(lrai.ssi<m of 
Europeans to the jiosaission of landed property; as already obierved, they aix*, wc imagine, 
generally admitted. Tho quostion how tai* the measures proposed to lx* adopteil for the 
purpose of securing the contemplated benefits are likely to attendeil witli the risk of 
preponderating evils, is one uj>ou which a greatei* diversity of seniinient may be ex]iected to 
exist. On tliat question, thcrcfore, it may be proper that we should Biibmit. Nome remarks, 
in addition to tho observations contodned iu the Minutes now and formerly trausiuittod 
to you. 

9. In the first place, we may olMerve, that the dreumstauees of thii country (at least of 
those districts iu whidi Kuro}>eaU8 are at all likely to settle) have greatly changed since (he 
probibitoiy rulas were first adopted. In too provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Chissa, a large 

(*«.) 00 2 portion 
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portion of th« aemindaries formerly held or managed by natives, bas, you are avore, been 
tmnsfeired, by public or private sale, to persons having no hereditary connexion with the 
tracts of which they have so acquired the property or management. Of the purcluisera 
many are inbibitants of Calcutta, who or whose fomilies a^uired wealth, either hy 
commercial 8])eculationR, conducted in close communication witli Europeans, or in the 
service of the Government under European superiors. The habits and notions of such men 
are neceraarily very difibrent from those of the imrsoas whose tenures they have ac(iuired. 
Several of tliem aro well acquainted with our langu^ ; all are &miliar with the system of 
our government: and the progress of education whiim, you are aware, has been rangulaiiy 
rapid among the fliudoo youth of Calcutta, will every day tend to ciuate a community of 
sentinumt botweco the natives and Europeans, and to remove impedimenta to their free 
intci'course. Air »idy, indecti, we ait* informed, tJiot there arc instances of the employment 
by native xcniiudai's of European gentlemen in tlie superintendence of indigo fretonea 
establisluxl on their estates. Generally, too, it is to be observed that in our old provinces 
the pi*oj)Jy have now Jong been accustomed to a plan of government, according to which 
every situation of inqKirtauoe and high emolument is vested in European oiKcora, while the 
sulH>rdiiiatc oih(M)K are generally held by men of their Helection, guided by their iimtruciicms 
and exam]>Ic, or trained in tlio execution of laws wholly of our enactment. The interferenoe 
of th(; European funuthmavios (direct or indii*ect) peivades every comer of their districts. 
Tiiu ili.n-acter of tlic functions which they are required to discharge, whether as judges 
and uiagistrntos in crowded initcheiTies, or as collectors entering into detailed inquiries as to 
tho 1 ) 0111111*81 iiarticulnrs of the rights and interests of the people, is equally calculated to do 
away that strangeness with which in new countries the Asiatic must necessarily regard the 
Eunqioan. Our native olHcoi^ )ire the creatures of our will. In many districts, too, the 
British settlers an* aln'ady numerous. Howsoever multiplied, tlieir residence could no 
lunger occasion the fern's und Jealousies that luighl be Kup{>osed to follow the introduction of 
a ra<,*e of stmngers, even if the system of our flovenuuent, und tlie cotti«e of proceedings 
]uvHcrilK:d fur its olHcers, had not opei'atud to iiecustom the community to the £urop(>an 
cltaracdcr. In so far us these observations are applicable, it seems to be clear that there is 
little room fur the apprehensions that might bo eutei’tained if it were pro]K)8ed suddenly to 
iniroduite a bt)dy of Britisb adventurers intt) countries rc(!ently eou(|ner<»d or ac((uired, and 
still |)OK.se8'<(Kl by natives of intlueuco and rank, Jn*ared under the despotic gONcrnmeut of 
Indian rulers. 

10. Eveu less ntiusunable do we consider the su;>position that the possession of lauds 
would be acquired by Euro]K:Hns in a nmnuer culcuhitcd to excite disturbances. Of all 
])mperty it is the least likt*ly to 1 k) wrongfully tukioi fixmi its owner, exee])tiiig thi\»ug]i the 
<»})eraiioii of Kul law.s, (ir laws lnwiJy mhuiniHt<*red j und as tlic eyes of Govci'nment, of ite 
magistrates, and of the ooinmuiiity, wouI<l be spetnally directed to the conduct <»f the 
K.urojiean settles, they are of uU diiases the Iwist likely to be 8hroude<l in the obscurity 
wliich must cover usurpations resulting from such a cause. Public sdes in li(|uidntion of 
arif-ars of revenue are in tl)e J^ower Pmvinces now rare, though numerous estates are 
advertlsei]. The ndt^s under which they uie coudnetctl arc such os atfonl every reasonable 
M'duvity against ubum*; and any abuse practiw'tl b^* or in favour of an Eurojtean would be 
nim li more easily dciei*tctl tlmn uialpi'a(:Uo<*s to wliich natives alone were parties; since of 
till' latter, gcnei'jdly spenking, our European functionaiies can know little but tlie name. In 
tiu* Western Proviiu*os sales for aireui'.** are now hajijdly almost unknown None tti*e made 
without the express sanction of (io\ei*ni)iont; and the c-rrors ami nusapprehouNions in regard 
to the riglits snd interests of ilio several eliisses couu«‘ctetl with the laml, to whicA mainly 
an* to b(’ asjTibed the extensive alieuatioiis of property that occurred in scvei'al of tbaso 
]U'ovinces, are, wt: fci’ust, in a givat measure eonvebed. It docs not consequently appear to 
us tbnt any ai'gument against ei)c*»u«iging Eurojicniui to siittle in the interior, by gi-anting 
to ihem the ])rivi)cge of holding lainled pr(‘|H.‘rty, cnii be. drawu from tlie unhappy jirevalence 
of .sa1(5.s in former |H.*rJods ; on the contrary, tlie nioit* we wic rt*:iso!i n]tpniheiHl tliat our 
institutions have hitherto failed to .secuie ilie rights of Uic people, or that our native ohicem 
havi* ujipreased or defraude.il them, tiie stronger is our iiersuuaion <»f the advuntM<*cs of 
griinting the privilegt* in (question to our oonntiyiuen, hoeause the pi'cscncc frf a considemble 
niinibor of them in the interior of the districts must tend essentially t<i 80001*0 for our judges 
and Collectors (if not wilfully blind) that infonimtiou, to the want of which jjust failures 
must diictty lie asciibcd. 

11. We freely admit, that in projiortion as European settlers muH,i[»Iy, Uie necessity of 
modifying the law relative to the adininistration of civil aud eriroinal justice will be more 
urgently Iblt; but Urn cliangeji wliidi the iitmc»tt conceivable increase in their numbers 
would rimder neceasiiry may, we ctmeeivo, be easily made without any essential alteration 
in tim genenil system osbaldislied for the adinmistration of affaii-s. On this Mubjeet we nhall 
liavo ocoision at an early ])erxod again to address you. In the mean time it cannot, we 
conceive, be necessaiy to use any laboured argument to satisfy your ilonoumble Court that, 
with .suitable laws, the serviuits of the Honourable Oonqiany will, imder your directions and 
control, bo found abundantly conijieteiit to meet the exigmndoH of tlie ease, consistently with 
tin* best interests of Enghuid luul of India. To imagine that the Euroiieun setHorB will 
violently invade the rights and disturb the pMsession of the natives in the lace of establkiied 
law. Would lie to admit a supposition equally discfreditable to your Government and remote 
from iirobability. So fin* inde^ from expecting tliat the admission of Europeans to the pri¬ 
vilege of purchasing and holding landed proprty will prove injuriouB to riie several classes 
coAuwted witli tlie land, we should confidently anticipate that the latter wUi gain decidedly, 
and m proportion os the competition extend*^ since eveiytlung by which the can be 
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tendered more produotire, or by which the demand for It is enlarged, must he advantageous . .. . - 

to the owners m it; and of land already owned and occupied, the Kuropcoit speculators must ^* 

8^ to acquire the possession hy offering to those who now possess it advantages heyond what 
they at present enjoy, while their cxteniuve acquisition of it, under the rules that havo been 
prescribed (and independently of those rules), will, we conceive, tend greatly to promote the . 
8«»rtainment, and consequent security, of the rights and interest of the ryots, nnd of all i January 1830. 
dasscs connected with the land. 

12. If it be alleged that tlie power and influence of a landlord are liable to be abused, we 

must of cx)ur8e admit the truth j but we would submit, that in j^portion os lamllords are 
enlightened and capable of fully understanding and steadily pursuing thAir true intei^ts, in 
the same proportion may it bo expected tlmt their conduct will bo di^nguished by kludncss 
and moderation towards their tenants. We are not aware of any case in whi^ an Eun>|)ean 
possessing lands has lieon complained against by those holding under him (tlic iiud 

litigation that are complaiued of liave arisen chiefly out of causes which a legalized occu¬ 
pancy of land would obviate). It has l>een stated to us tliat instances are not uutrequent in 
which the tenantry of a village have in a body requested that tluj jdnnter wiUi whom they 
hod dealings would take tlui mrm of it; and knowing, ns your Honourable Court w^ell does, 
the oppression often practised by the native zemindars and renters, and still more by their 
omlali, when the bereditaiy manager is, as they too often are, imbecile or ])roillgate, we do 
not surely ask too much for our countrymen when we would have it believe<l that, by their 
admiasioD to the privilege of holding laud, the agricult\Lral clasiH's woulil gener^y be 
gainers. 

13. It is no doubt true that in many places, especially in the Western Provinces, a careful 
advei*tenco must be bad, in all arrangcnients rchiting to landed pro))orty, to tlic ijceuliai* local 
rights and customs connected with the Jaw of succession, vicinage, and tiic usages of the several 
villogt! communities. All such laws and itsiiges it is one main object of thti settlement now in 
progress to ascertain and nsKtrd, on the luisis of a detailed ct'nsus aiul a field nieasuroiiient. 

The result will, wo trust, be such an b) enable our oflicers distiu(!tly to compi’isliund and 
m<unto.m all tlw? rights which the people possess or justly ehiim ; and jwasibly in some 
eases they may j>rove to be iin«)tisi8tent with tlic adinisslou of Euro]»uaiis to tlie possession of 
any benefiml intenjst in the soil: in such ejises of course the privileges we have pro|)osi'd 
tr> grant wcjuld hi* inoperative. In others, again, the iutejH‘st which a st.i-jniger can acquire 
from tl»e actual oociipaut, or from the renh*r, will he variously raodifled by the rights belong¬ 
ing to otlicr individuals or to the eoimnunity, But all such coivsidcmtions iMpndly apply to 
(Uii'istiauH bom in the country, to Moslems in their relation to Hin<lous,and to tlie different 
castes, tribcH and funiiJios of lliixloos in relation to each other; and as a cotisiderabie number 
of villages in tlic Western Province’s are alremly Imid by gcntleineii b(»m in the country, 
there is no rtjason to conclude that they will be found t(» op]H)se any oltstiudc to the settle¬ 
ment of Kurojteau.s, though few of those proL»abJy will desire to settle in the remoter 
districts. 

14. In the c^tsc in qu(>8tion, there m'onis to be no room tor the mlsusi’. of that sujiorior 
vigour of chanw'hu’ nml influence which may be supposed to atisieli to the Bniish (tharucter, 
unless we tnimii- the supjHwition of a miseouduet on tin' jMvrt of those who have to sulmhuster 
and enforce the laws, inconsistent with all security for the persons and properties of the 
people. In all bninches of eommeive and industry, imt ufiecb‘d by spei'ial restrictive laws, 
w'e find tlm rnitivea and Europans piireuing thoir severe! intei’ests wiUiout aiiytliing like 
hostile coUiaion ; and if in sii<*h pursuits Jis roquin* anja’rior science, energy or credit, ihe 
advantage is on the side. f)f tlie latUu', it i.s an mlvaubige faiily won by the superior know¬ 
ledge and the higher morals that distinguish our country. This greuiid of distinction will, 
we trust, gi'a<lu}dly Iki narrowed, and at length disappear; and on the tdher hand, the 
natives of xndin have many ])ecu]IariLtes which Europeans <jau never Ih^ expccUsd to acquire, 
and which in several lines of life already give them ibo advantage in a ctunpetition with the 
latter. Already, too, landed property Im'M's a high value in the market; instances, we 
understand, not being wanting of sides to natives at 20 ycaiW purchase of the net rout. 

Exoepting, therefore, in wises in which an Kurejieau may see cliiarly tlic means of intro¬ 
ducing some essential improvement, tliore can be no pn*sj)Pct of such e.xtciisive gains as u'ill 
tempt to wild speculation. In prejioition ns the wiuntry improves ami wealth uxs'iimulates, 
the value of InUd must lie espi'ctud to rise, (is|>oeiaUy ii', by on luijiroved administration of 
the law, classes shall be better maiutainod in the possession of their Jmt rights, and in 
tlie enjoyment of the fruits of their industiy; nnd the natives of the country may bcf(»ro 
long be ex|>ccted to emulate their European iieighboiu’s in all improvements introduced by 
them, especially in agriculture. Supfiesing, thcrefort!, for the sake of argnirient, that a large 
increiu^ of Europeiui settlers would l>e dis^Vtfntngeuus, there we conc'eive, no reosonaiiie 
ground for the notion that if the land bo fi'cely opened to their B])eculatioii8, a crowd of 
adventurers of that doss will resort to this county. And satisfied as we luu that the best 
interests of England and India will be promoted by the free admission to tlic latter of 
Kurotieftn indu|iry and enterprise, our pereuasion is scarcely U’ss strong, that wiili every 
possible encouragement, the settloinent of oiu* coimtrymeu will fall far short of the number 
whicli is to be desired, whether regard be had to the extension of commerce and agriculture, 
to the good order of the country, to the prompt, cheap and eciual administration of good law, 
to the improvement of the people in knowledge and momls, or to the strength and security 
of our iKiwer. 

15. With the sentiments alxnre statwl, and thosiJ more fully explaine<l in our several 
Kinutea, we earnestly hope ai)d trust that your Honourable Court aud His Majesty's 
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Qov6niiiieiit will sed reason to relax the restnciions yon have judg^ it neoesaary to iinpott 
on the admiaaiou of Europeans to the privileges of holding landed property. 

16. Wo do not understand the orders now under oonsideratlon to have any leferenoe to 
tlie unooeupied forests and ialanda of the Sunderbunds, on the sulgeot of which we shall do' 
onrselvHB tno honour of reporting seiwirately. You may of oouree rely upon our regulating 
our future conduct in regarcl to otlier parts of the wuntry by the instructions you have 
now given to us ; and inucli afi we must lament your di»ipprobation of the measure adopted 
i)y us, we have satisfaction in stating that the extent to which the Government is com¬ 
mitted by any actual engagements under the proceeding disapproved by you, is altogether 
inconsidorabla 


(48.) Minute of ( 48 .)—MINUTE of the Governor-general, dated 8th December 1829. 

Gowuor^gen^; j aesirous of recording some observations on the despatch which we have late^ 
8 December 18.^. Honourable Court, regarding the Kesolution passed on the 17th Februaiy 

last, hy wliicli certain facilities conceded to Euroj>ean8 in regaixi to holding leara for coftee 
plantations, under a Eesolution passed by Oovemraent in May 1624, were, with somewhat 
moditied conditions, extended to lands hdd for the culture of indigo and other products. 
But drst it may be right briefly to notice the causes whicli prevents an earlier co mmuni- 
oitian than was niadt) to the Honourable Court 

2. It will be in the recollection of the Board, that when on the l7th of February we 
unanimously ngretid to comply with the request jnade to us hy the nierchanfs, it was in the 
full persuasion that the measure would receive the concunence of the home authorities. 
Their apprevol of the Kesolution of May 1824, and of the measures adopted in regard to 
Saugor isJaml, tludr understood sentiniouto as to the vast im}K>rtanee of rendering India as 
fur 08 pcMsihle the source of supplying the articles for which E n gl and is miunly dependent 

18 Feb. 1829. on foreign countries, which have since l)ecn so hilly explained in their commercial despatches 

8 June 1829. to this presidency and to Bombay, left on my mind no doubt as to the point Prior to my 

assuming cimrge of the government, the above-mentioned Kesolution nad beun in oeriom 
cases extended to lauds required for the cultivation of sugar-cane and cotton, as reported to 
the Honourable Court in a despatch dated the 26th «lmic 1828; and, as I shall hcreaftor 
more particularly notice, the recession of the 19th and two following clauses did not appear 
to me to involve any important <Mmse<pience8. .Although, thereiure, I mtisi now regret that 
a copy of our Resolution of the 17th February last was not transmitted borne Immotiiatclv on 
I’tH Inung recorded, ai»d 1 ]>rojx>fle that it be imreufter a standirtg rule sepirately to adarres 
the Honuuraldo Court in all similar cam's witliout any ilclay, it di<l not occur to me at the 
tliui* to issue R|)ecinl <iireetions uu iho subject. And Sir Choi'hw Metcalfe having in his 
Minute of the 19th Fei»nmry cntoied on the general qneMtioii of tlio settlement of British 
subjects in the iniorior, 1 whs naturally desirous of jtlacing ujxrn record, with that paper, an 
c>:])ositiou of my own views ni)on so imporlant a ; this i found it impossible to do 

with tlie core and deliberation which the umtt«»r called for, Ufore tlie date of my Minute of 
the 80th May, having intennodiulely pn^ci'eded to the Straits of Malacca. 1 was of couree 
anxious that tliose Minutes should reach the Houoiirablti Couit as soon ns }> 08 sihle, but it 
was not less my wish that they should be accompanied by a statement of the views of 
Mr. Bayley; and as 1 understoo^l tht* opiiuons of tbut gentleman to be favoiirublo to the mea¬ 
sure advocated by rnywlf and Sir Charles Metcalfe, although he doubted the sujfhciency of the 
existing law, and the st-n'iigth of our Judicial eHt-ablisbuieuis, to meet the cxigencieB that 
would arise out of its adoption, T further wudntd iliat if possible we should at the same time 
lay itefore the Honourable (^ourt the i-esult of tiie deiilx>ratiiHis relative to the amendment of 
the law, in which we had been engaged in communication with the judg» of the Supreme 
Court. 

3. Finding tliat indisposition and tlie pressure of other business prevented Mr. Bayley 

from fulHIling his intention as soon as 1 had expettod, an^l that tliu discussion with the 
Supreme Court was also likely to bo ]>rotmcted tor some time, 1 directed the secretary to 
forward the fmjjere already on recoid to the secretaiy to the India House; this 1 find was 
done on tiie let huit 

4. It apiMuirs to me that the Honourable Court liavc attached greater importance than a 
practical consideration of thorn requires, to the modiiications made in the Resolution of the 
7th May 1824, which they entirely approve in its apjdiuation to coffee laud, wd the extmi- 
sion of which tliey liavn now aiithorixed. 

6. As 1 liave already observed, tiiai Resolution hml l)een extended 1^ my predecessors to 
the cultivation of cotton and the sugar-cane; tuid from the }^i>eTM forwarded to them on the 
1st Septeml)er hist, the Honourable Court will perceive that ail the most impt^iant rules 
and conditions laid down in it have IxH>n miuatained. The Hceuce to hold land is still con- 
fined to jiersoiis duly licensed as to residimoe. In each ease a special application is to be 
made to Govemmetit. The land to }»e held is iu each case to be specifically defined; all 
rights attaching to it are tut fat as jx^ible to be ascertaiued and recorder! • |ll disputes are 
to Ik? settled, wul the European plantm* is still, on before, to be subject to the award of the 
revenue authorities. The tenure is still one of leasehold only: os to the period of the leasee 
no now Regulation has been paasetl; and the Court having approved of tiie licence given to 
Messrs. Larulettu and Gordon, whoso leases were stated to be for 99 years, no objection cm 
that score was anticipated. 

6. The rule kid do^ iu the 19th cUuse of the Bosolutkm appeared to (jfovernment to be 
needlessly hiosh, and indeed altogether unneceseaiy. It wap c^oukted to deter persons the 
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belt i&tentioxied from ayailing tbemselves of JlMoIution, and therefore praotically to 

nnlBfy ii It was &tal to the expectation of any Improyement xeqalrmg a oonsidemble V« 

ooUay; azul the Government having atiil the jxiwer of ordering the planter to the Presidency) 

or, if neownazy, remov^ him from the country, and of preventing any other European from Minute of 

undertaking the local nianagement, to whom there might be valid objections, the penalty of * 

a forced sale, excepting in uquidation of demands against the planter, seemed to be quit© ® 

uncalled for. 

7. The 20ih rule appears to me to be very unimportant when considered as a check on 
tlM European leaseholder; though in as far as it gives a general discretion to tlie Board of 
Bevenue, which might even be carried the length of preventing the acquisition of leasee 
applied for, its provisions were such as would naturally be objected to. The requisition of 
aeourity b^ond that which the tenuro it»^lf prei!«nted was not intended to be general, and 
cannot indeed, 1 conceive, be necessary, when the power of sale in the execution of any 
award under the previous rules, and of oanoelling the licence to reside, still exists, and since 
BO transfer of the lease can take place without the individual to whom it is to be transferred 
first obtuning such local licenoea 

S. The 21st rule could scarcely be applied under a Resolution of the character of that 
of the 17th Februaiy, having rmerence particularly to lands leased for the oulUvataon of 
a single aziiole. 

9. But though the 19ih, 20th and 21st rules were cancelled, I do not, I confess, see 
bow the inference which tbo HonouraUe Court have drawn therefrom, can be supported. 

The pennission which the Go^^iment proposed to give to Europeans to hold leases, is con¬ 
ditional upon tbe fulfilment by the applicimt of all the stipulations and conditions of the 
BesoluUon, by tho ISih clause of wliidi all proceedings held by the local revenue officers 
are to be reported to tho Board of Bovimuc, who are only authorised to confirm the arrange¬ 
ment if all daims have been duly attended to and properly adjusted. It follows of coiueo, 
ih^ where the requisite stipnlations had not been fulfilled, the Board would report to 
Government, and tlie permission granted to an individual would, in the event of the failure 
lying with him, be cancelled. 

10. On the whole, therefore, as stated in my former Hinute, the immediate purpose of 
Government was merely to enlarge the operation of certain rules aln^ly in force, and tl)e 
eifect of ii» detmmination could only bo to ]tennit that which is now done coveHly to be 
doim opeqly. 

11. £kom the nature of the forms to be observed, the understood sentiments of the Euro¬ 
peans most immediately concerned, and the known aversion of natives to aity minute scrutiny 
by public offi(»rs, it appeared to l>e certain, that bnwover ultimately beneficial, tho measure 
would not come into exbmsive operation for a long time to come; and the sanction given by 
the Court to the orrangemeuis a>lopted for the clearing of Kaugor iHlnnd, their fell approv^ 
of the Bf»«olution of Hay 1824, and the iustructiuns given by them to the Bontbay Govem- 
ment, eecnie«J to leave little doubt of its meeting with their comturrenct^. 

12. This last hope has indeed been diaappoinit'd, but the nnticifKitions of Government in 
re8})ect to the limited exbmt to which the Itesolution would be (^lled into njteration, have 
been more tlmu realized. Six apj»lications only have l»eon Teceive»l, of which live have lanm 
complied with, anil one rejected in constqiieiicc of the applicant being desiixms of obiatniiig 
a permanent and proprietary interest in tho soil. The whole extent of land comprised in 
1111*66 of the five applications is 15,000 bogabs. 

13. The nunarks of the Uonourable Court relative to the peculiar circumstances of the 
oofiec oultivatiou, are in the main just; but it is <M>rtaiTi that several other articles require 
at least In an equal degree the security of on assured tenure and long learns For tlie pre¬ 
paration of coffee no expensive buildings or ajiparatus ai-e required ; the ))eri 7 may, I ima¬ 
gine, bo dried on mats, and a moderate-sized godown would hold a Is-rgc cargo. Whan 
ga^ered, it may be <airried to a coDsidurable distance without being inju^; no that once 
frdrly introduced, the article might probably Ite ftroduced in sjiofe of laud scaiicrod through 
the villa^ in the vicinity of the fectoiy, and left to the care and ownership of the native. 

With indigo and su^ the case is different. For indigo a considerable outlay is necessary 
in the construction of vats and rwiuisite buildings; still more exiH*n.<ive machinery may in 
all likelihood be required for sugiir. The indigo weed will not bear can'iHge of many hours 
without iiyuiy, to say nothing of the expense of conveying no bulky au article; tho same 
observation is in its degree applicable to sugar; and indeed, in rqgard to all articles, tobacco, 
silk and cotton, and otliers to which it is not applicable, it is obvious to remark how esson- 
tiallv economy and efficiency of 8U])erintendence (alwnvs a heavy item here) must be sacii- 
ficed by riie distance of the places of growth from each other or from the residence of the 
auperintendent.. 

14. I need not state how little, in (»timating the odvant^o of long leases, we can refer 
solely to the particular crops intended to be raised, nor need I specify the various improve¬ 
ments neccBsary alike to every branch of agriculture, which can only be undertaken by per¬ 
sons possessing iux assured tenure. But in resi^oct to indigo 1 must oltserve, from idl 
the izuonnation I have been able to collect on the subject, I am forced to conclude, tliai 
many if not all of tbo evils complained oi^ as incident to the extension of cultivation, have 
tiieir origin in the insecurity of the tenure possessed by the pUmters; and I believe it will 
be found that just in propoziion as they have been enabled to hold lands (though under the 
disadvantage ^ doing so in fictitious ziamtM), tlm disorders to which tbo Ilonourable Court 
have advert^ have been of rare occurrence. To this subject we shall have occasion to advert 
BBOie particularly when the zetuma that have been called fer from the several magistrates 
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in thd judioiftl department ore com})lete, ond I shall not now enter further on ^e 
discussion. 

Id. On the ffener^ question of the policy of encoura^ng the introduction of European 
skill and capital in the producrfJon ofarUcdes calculated fort^ home market; I have already 
stated my opinion in my former Minute; I need not therefore rep&t the azgumente there 
stated) but there are one or two points connected with the discussion to which I am desirous 
hero to advert 

16. The objw^tions to the-admission of Europeans into the intMior of the country were 
ori^nally ru'ged, and justly urged, under circumstances very different ih>m what now esist; 
arid there can be no doubt that their intercourse extenmvely would have been offensive to 
most of the nativeN of rank and influexme whom we found in the county on iirat acquiring 
it Even th(' nativ«» whom we employed in the administration of the country required time 
to become accustomed to our habits and mode of acting. 

17. A groat change, liowcvor, bos now token place, at least in this part of India. Here, 
ox<N)pting ill rare cases and in tracts likely to be the seat of European speculation^ we no 
longer ciU])loy in the jinblic service natives of rank and influence deriv^ &om preceding 
rulers; we have long intermeddled in all the mimitiie of judidal and revenue management 
affecting the persons and ]iroperty of our subjects; the preseut generation have grown up 
under and ai-o aocostnmed to us; many indeed of tho wealthiest and most influential are of 
our own creation, and are sufHeiently conversant with the gencml habits and chaiaoter of 
Europeans to benefit instead of suffering by tlic intercourse. 

18. It would surely lie vciy illogical to apply to such a state of things aiguments derived 

from t]i<> stmeture of socioty and of government that existed under native rulmi, and which 
for a time survived their fall. . 

Ih. Further, 1 would observe, that of all places in India, Bengal, independently of its 
having hecn the longest subjected to a regular English government, presents the least pos¬ 
sible groimd of apprehenskn iWnn the settlument of Eurojieaus, whether we look to the 
chanu*ter of the inhabitants or the nature of the country. 

20. Lastly, 1 would remark, that if tlie authorities in England entertain any alarm lest 
Europcniis should be induced in any ermsidenible. inimbt'rs lo rew)rt to India, and to wttle 
in the inU’rior on the mere siMJCulatirjii of holding land with a view to the prfifits of rent, X 
have no hesitation in avowing my conviction that such ulann is -adiolly groundless. Ihe 
Kuro)M‘nii capitalist win, in iny ojiiiiion, only find Ills advantage in India in the^roduction 
of articles for the home market, or in efroeting soim^ givat improvement, wliich accomplished, 
lie will rarely And any advantage in retaining land merely for its rent. Such indeed is the 
value wJiicIi I am given to nndei'stand iiativt!.s set ufon land, that 1 think it proliable that 
they V odd be eimbleil to buy out all Euro{H!ans holding tenure.^ in which some great im¬ 
provement had not Im ii made, or which were not held in eonnect.ion with some valuable 
mercantile conceru. 

(signed) If. C. BeviUick. 


(49).—MINUTE of Sir C. T. Metcalfe, doted 13th December 1829. 

(49.) Minute of I oiNCiTR generally in tho (lovc'mor-generar.s remarks on the recent orders from the 
SirC. T. MptcallV*; Honoumble the (Vnirt of Directors, regarding the encfiunigemont offered to Europeans by 
13 December 1829. the (loverimiont for their retileniouL in hiinlH, witli a view to the. improvement of the pi-o- 
(Inets of India : and T havi; only to add the HxpreHsioTi ofiny deep regret at the relation of 
the pronoiirablo C!oin-t to obstmet tho ostahlislnnont of Euro|»eaiw in the possesion of lands 
lawfidly acquired, jw I Ihoi'miglily believe that their unrestricted establishment is o^ential 
to the pruspmity of this country, and necessmy for the future .security of our Indian 
empire. 

(signed) C[ T, McidaJ/e. 


(50.)—MINUTE of if. B. Bayl^, Esq., dated Slst December 1829. 

(50.) Minute of 1 nictmut that the Honourable Uonrt of Directors should have seen reason to disapprove 
Mr. Baylcy; f Ito measure adopted ly this Govomment in February last, fur permitting Europeans to hold 
31 December 1829. lands ou lease for the cultivation of indigo and oUier airicles. The rules and restrictions 
with which that mcaKure waa accomjnmied, did not indeed correspond in all respects with 
those prescrilmd in the fl>rmer Resolution of May 1824hut I concur with the Governor- 
general in opinion, that more impoi’tance has been attached to the inodiflcations than they 
deserve, and that the riileB which were retained provided all the securities whidt were 
nc^cessAi^'. 

2. In trutii, the remaining restrictions w'crc abundantly embarrassing, and mvolved so 
much previous inquiry, and the adjustment of so many mmute interests, that the intended 
indvilgeTicc of Government would have been called into operation veiy gmdunily and less 
frequently Gian wns to bo d^ired. 

3. But anxious as 1 am that much greater iocUities should be gnmted wlG) the oh.jeot of 
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m oa n ug i ag Ihaop«aa Britiah anli^eoto to mvest o^tal and em]i]o]r their akiD is im- 
protriag the prodoeti of Isdie, X atlU feel that under the preeent etatswonr laws judicial 
mitittiti 0 Be> tiiey could not be pewtted to occupy ext^re leaded property is the mtecior 
of tlw ooasti 7 , except upon oonditione correapondiBi; with thoee whim were retained in the 
Beeolution or Ghrrernment of Februoiw lot. • 

Whenever the Briti^ Legielature eball eec fit to deolue tiut all^ pereonii, European or 
natiTe> ruiding in the interior of OurproTmoca in Indi^ afaull be aubject to the aamo irgn- 
la^a ai^ to the aame local ttibunala, dtdl and criminal: and diaU, by die delegation of 
sufficient powers for jhat purpose, eu^e du; Bntidi Oovormnent in India to mrafy and 
impreve our judicial inetitutiona to the extent winch may from time tp time be fonhd necea- 
earyt from that moment the-unreBtrioted admiedim of European Bndeh aubjocte. and the 
free permiaaion to acquire and hold landed property on an eqnid foodng with the nativea of 
Indian may be conceded, not only wi^out inconvoiiience, but with the moat iraportmit bene- 
flta to In& BB Well aa to Great Britain. '' 

Bren with the limited powers now poaaeased by our load'tribunals to prevent of punish 
odences pn tbe.part of European British subjects, snd with the obvious di^dvXntages which 
xeenlt from a divided jurisdiction, and from restrictions which go to encourage aete of fraud 
and violence, I am of opinion that the most solid benefits have resulted und continue to 
reeult frmn Ae reridence and employment of Enn^an British subjects in the interior of 
the countryi and that the mischiefs and inconveniences have in practice been of much less 
importaneo than.has been oommonly supposed. The measures sanctioned by Government 
in the Besolndon of February last, would have operated padually, but certainly, to ffiminish 
those inoonveniences, and to extend and augment those benefits. 

Concurring generally in the sentiments vmich bare been expressed by the Bight honour- 
idile the Governor-general and by Sir Charles Metcalfe, in regard to the great moral and 
political advantages to be anticipated from the extensive employment of British skill and 
capital in India; I will only say, that this object may, in my judgment, be safely accom¬ 
plished without injustice or injury to the native inhabitants, and without exciting dissatis- 
^tion on their pdrt, provided always that the European British resident be subject to the 
same laws and amenable to the same tribunals as the native, and that the Supreme 
Government be vested with sufficient powers to modify and improve our laws and juiUinal 
institutions to the full extent which circumstances may render desirable. 

(signed) fK B. DayUy. 
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(81.)—Extract LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Goirernor-geuera! in Counoil 
at Bengal (Revenue Department), dated tile 6th April 18.61, 


Occupation of Lafuls by Europeans. 

Government of opinion that the grant of 
long leases would obviate the necessity of 
Europeans renting lands in the names of their 
servants, diminish Utigation, improve the con¬ 
dition of the ryot, enbanoe tiie voliie of land, 
supersede the system of advances, bringwastes 
under culture, keep down prices, avert the 
evils of foreign competition, and preserve the 
indigo trade to India. Government anticipate 
no evils from the. free resort of Europeans to 


Para. 1. Wn shall now reply to your letter 
dated 1st January 1830. 

2. We have given to this letter and its 
accompanying documents that attention whii^ 
the importance of the subject demands; but, 
on consideration, we are not dispoecd to sug¬ 
gest any other course than that which we 
communicated to you in our deepntch dated 
the 8th July 1829; you will thorofore con¬ 
tinue to act impliriuy on the instructiana 
therein conveyeo. 


India, on the following grounds: that their 
being under the eye of Government is a guarantee for their good condnet; that education is 
progressivo j that European agency already exists to a great extent; that no coiiqilaiatB 
have reached Government of the omduct of European holdore; and because of tiuj superior 
knowledge, and " the higher morals that distinguish our couniiymon.'' If a free resort to 
India were allowed, Government tiiink there would rather he a deficiency than a redundmey 
of European settlers. On all these grounds. Government urge tiie Court to relax their 
reetriotive orders. 


(61.) Letter to 
Bengal Govern¬ 
ment ; 6 April 
1831 . , 


(52.)—Extract LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in Council 
at Bengal (Financial Department), dated 2d April 1828. 

■Wx feel great Indignation at the facta duclesed in the statement recorded by your acting 
secretary, of the circumstances attending the failure of a mercantile bouse at Calcutta; 
from which H would appear, “ that the house was long insolvent, and sold by a judgment 
bond to another firm, which supported it wlnlc it was ^thering up,.mostly upon credit. Luge 
quantities of produce of aU kinds in the interior; and just at toe moment when all had been 
colleoted, or wee in transit to the Presidency, ju^ment wai entered on the bond in the 
Stumeme Court, and the wfacdc oommunity of toe interior saw toe goods they had provided, 
ana looked ujpon as their security, torn fr^ under tiieir eyes, without hope of a fraotion of 
tinlT value bong set ^part to satisfy their etaims. Unfortunately the fiulure of this firm, 
•tomA fihe laigeid, is ew no means toe anl;y one of tiie same kind.’’ 

'Wi are not surprisod tiut such transactions had toe eifeot of irritating “ toe native com- 
mnaity w the country agunst toe European idiarad^ and mode of trensacting hiuaness,” 
and'WW think that the law ought effcotiutily to provide egainst these praotioes. 

(4M.) p p W* 


(82.) Letter to 
Government of 
Bengal, on Inier- 
canrse with Nativ 
Inhabitants; 

2 April 1B2S. 



« k leg^ti«r« koXfitttiont, to irUody H) fitr W ibt^ )J« dnfeeti^ im tV. 

JjlW**** *” (puM th« Indian t-ommnnity igainit' Iowa in ttaai: ttnawotiom irHhi Sultan*) trfcoiiiH' 
*““»• atiaiitg ftoa iroptojw oollu»ioni/w ftom tha &Uun of finiu tin paHMM In tmth wmjf Imw; 

ttisi&Tod tbor profiertf to Sogland. 


) Lcttn- to (£3.)—KXTBACX from Judicial Letter to Sea/al, doted dtli Au|uit ttM. 

BenS^”lnto- InwlcM Tloleace of 1adi|jO' planlete in tlto interior W tk* iMntatiX t**» 

comw irith Itatire Dtmnf'ly animwlTerted upon in the circular ntdera iaeued bf OoremnuDi tM It Mid SO Jl^jr 
Inhabitantes 1810; and we see witb regret thot it has not yet been rispreated. 

6Aagiutl82g. 11. Is come plafcea these pereons keep huge armed eetabliahmente fbreupM(riaj|i|Mr 
(daimt by torce, and they or their eervahts become intolred in rioleu afittyt Or wm IMitila 
of ihe law. . » / ■ ■ ' 

1S. The odiciatii« judge cf circuit, Mr. Stoet, in bis report iftef the fliMs aeeriM mi llM, 
speaking of Dacca ji&pore, says, “ Thete is a class of ponont tery cOtnuon ita thhtdiMfHlt, 
and who ace emphattcally desi^ated latteals ot’ blhdgSon^ieh. They have mf late yheW 
become mmioraus, theic oouduot extremely viohmt, and subversive of the peMto Af iM «aan> 
try; they lure themselves out on occarious of aOrays; sots of thmu are attaehml to ehaOkt 
every indigo factory, for the purpose of protco&ig its property and mdtivatiim, but more M«- 
eially to enforce payment of ontstandii^ balances ftom we ryots, to secure end hold in cs^ 
Weir crops, and not unfreqUently to lay hold of and carry off the produce of n^hbOuriag 
Chitivators.’' This aecoimt is confirm^ hy Mr. Mitfonl, auuWer officiating Judgej and by 
Mr. Ahmuty, We chief judge of We Dacca oirouit. In Mr. Ahmnty’e letter to We re^toar 
of Wo Khnmnt Adawlut, dated 7W August 1823, we find We foUotring paseara i " SSme of 
We indigo planters and Weir native servants, wiW a view to ettforco Weir adVaAoee to the 
ryots fbr cultivation of Wc indigo plant, frequently have teooiurse to We most violent mea¬ 
sures, without We consent of Wc landed propriotors, to take fbroible posseesion of Weir lande, 
and to sciao and confine We cultivators according to tiieir option, which generally produce 
aSbsyS, assaults, and homicides in We mofnssil, between We indigo planters and tiie zemin- 

^ , _1 _ _t_ _A_ CS _____1_l-i iL_ ;_-a.!_ai_1.../'_ 


in odicr <£«trict8 were repreeeated to you fVokn lUjwhayc, XiiddoA »nd Jeaeony end jratitiebB 
a^in«t then) were preacuted to the ifu»lnut Adawlut 

IS. Ill your letter oi' the 6th October 1826, you bavc brought to our notice certain pro- 
oeodlngA in regard to eomplainte against Mr. Dunlop^ an indigo plantar in Jeesoroy the^reeult 
of which however you say woe not auidi as to justify your deprivihg Mr. Dunlop of hk licence 
to reside in tin; intenor 4 ^ the country. Wc arc by no means satiimed with those prooeadlugs. 
It is dear that many charges of gross oppression liad been made f^inst Mr. Dunlop and his 
servants i some iireferred to tho magistrate, and others to the acting eultivator, but that very 
few of them had been fully inv^tigaied. In one case five servants d Mr. Dunlop were t»BL> 
vioted of attacking a ma&s house, wounding him with a bludgeon and speaTy and plnuder^g 
him of property to the amount of 25 rupees; and they were scutonced each to impHsonmeuty 
with hard labonry for inx months. There were several otiier oases, but tiiey weto diMnissed, 
either be<»iuse tho evidence was not believetl, ot because they were not fully proaeouted. !a 
regard to one of these, in which the servants of Mr. Dunlop wen acquitted on a chairge d* 
setting fire to a man’s house, forcibly d^roying his crop, and sowing tim ground with 
the acting magistrate says be wasy nevertheless, strongly impressed with the belief that the 
outrages had actually been committed, and that he entertained not the sligfaiest doubt of tiie 
proaeoutor’s crop having been destroyed, and the ground forcibly sowed witk ind^o. In oae 
instance, Mr, Dunlop or his servants appear to have been ccmvicted of an act of ill^al vlo> 
lence, but the case was not considered (k so aggravated a nature ns to render the abcuaed 
{uirties liable to punishment; Mr. Dunlop was merely warned agnjnst the exercise of violence 
towards the lyots, aud tiiosc who might have sustained dam^ from his acts were refen^ to 
prosecute fur tlie same in the dvit <tourt. la transmitting his report, tiie magistrate adverted 
to a statement by tho acting odlector, who aaid it had been represented to him, in ajdaoa 
where a considerable number of Mr. I lunlop’s factories were situated, that many <k Mn Dun¬ 
lop’s outi^es were never brokight to the notice of the court, and tiuU; tiie reason assigned was, 
that attempta to seek redress been met by dsstruction of jMtqierty by firei> and ruin and 
loss of charantcr to the thmlBcs of inany, wM^ deterred others fim e^iosing tbemsetviBi and 
families ti> simiiar risks, pn tids statement the acting magistrate remarks as fidiows t ** 

Mr. Dunlop’s name does msuito terror into the brt^ts not only of the poor vjtob* m hia 
vicinity, but Oven in those of ihr aemlndan, is afaot which 1 am auffi^ntiy randy to 


vicinity, but Oven in those of ihr opetyfit aemlndan, is afaot which 1 am auffieiendy raidy to 
admit and tiiat this terrur must liave ks fbnndatiou ill' Mr. Dunlop’s Tnlrnnr Inienui a kgiti- 
mate inference t but I may. be allowed to reittarit, that it might be the coftie quaBu C of 
Mr. Dunlop’s patt Conduct all well as of hk presC&hradtiiatitisfiirtusLordBhiplinCasMdl 
to determine whether a oitmiffistance of thk kind, or even the oharaoterfor violenM wMiis 
generally ascribed to Mr. Dunlop, k aoffidpttl^.defildte to be zeocived ai ptoef ajpdhetym** 


? cneraUy osenbeu to Mr. J-iunlop, meoffiapkm^ 
t w&soDvlottdy of con8equen6e 
tuitions of the aicn&g oolleetor,and whito i&tke) 


bet thora waa any tim ItttoUT- 

Tittiirii fifttidiinari 'T^iirailitMlwiMi’in 
’ i'.'ailaHW . 


AvtiBft w mt feiJttF isem oioic^aht. ki 

klfMar W tlx n9*rlnMBdMt of p<$se, dat«d 10 Jdv olthotigh llus imtofiOM i|i 

«hioh tto w^Mrteik liod Mportod to Oovomment lwvui| talcen oogniianoo of «ot« of 


V. 


^sodUiig JmOiBjt l>«*o judidoBy pjoveil ■ « !•■«■ Mr. ituniop in ute OoMorp court, witbout on in^ 

n (bit iMoaDM tiwt juitloeftiu aOuctnnliy wd cqutUir dopcmed in ootca trhore thut nsnncwitliNttiTe 
frnc conoemed, irould cifiird no preaumption rant he waa not ui unfit pvnon to Inbabituta t 
fie (Unwed to redde in the intenoc. But if the offiw etatomonta to wliidi we We referred 6 Auguat 1828. 
•mid be at (11 relied on, it wea to be feared that the nstivee wore not pn^rly protected 
Bgainat him by the ordinary tribanolt of the diatriet. 

14. fheie ore other oiroumatancee howevt'r reapeotins the aame indiridiuil, which in our 
aaUnmtiDn ore of imporUnoe, oltliough you have not nolleed them In your communication to 
ua. In 1880, durgce againat Mr Duolm and hie aarrante, for auiaiug, impriaoning, forcibly 
emrying awwr,beatiag,woa]|ding, and plnndoriug thenativeb, weieanbuiitied to you by the 
magaatmtea <n Jeaaore and Ihicoa j elolpore, and thoao uutrogoa had been comploinm of many 
paajt*, the acouaed were in adrae inatitneea puniahad, but tho ohief ofiendoni eacapad, beoauae 
tbaebaik’a warenot proaeonted. The magistrate of Jeaeorc raid of Mr. Dunlop, “Such ia > 

Me infiaeacs that a iefreqQGaUyamtimidat^ bv him fram porgererins in legal pru- 

eefiSy and it U ftir reason that bo mauy catwes havo struck oft' the file!” The niajg;is< 
trate of Dacea Jclalpore used nnular knguuge. tn a report^ trantinuttis|$ a list of Ifi ouses 
•geiart Idr. Dunlop and h^ aasistimta or ecr?airte, he stud, ** If further ovidouce is neoessarr 
to eetal^ish their oonUnued em^cise of subh arbitrary measures and unvaried defiance of oil 
legal reatnint, 1 eould tranamit a list of neiha^is a hundred of such cases, and it is notorious 
tbat1^na!^boaria}|: district of Jessorc W greater cause to deprecate the residence of these 
peiaons within its junsdietion. Few of the oomplainU preteired against these British subjects 
uve been brought to issuer a ciruumstooce owing to the little respect the defendants have 
ariaoed to the oMers d’ the oourt, and tho easy means they p<MseBs of evading its processes.” 
li eortainly does not appear to us that the ropiwt furnish^ by Hr. Dawes, the acting nia^ 
trato of desses, la March IfiSl, wassufiB^oient to give any reasonable satUfUfitiontouoveru- 
ffient ti»t Hr. Dunlop was not impUeaied in any of dio tranaaotione referred to. We have 
aot Ibund any further report from that magistrate in regard to a case of great outrage 
charged against one of Hr. Duulop's principal European superiniendants { nor can we 
•coount for the little attention bestowed on the representation of the acting magistrate of 
Daoea Jehdpore, who applied for the removal of Mr. Duulop and one of* his assistants from 
the district, on the ground of their misconduct. You directed that officer to niake a full 
inquiry into such or bho cases os were still under investigation, and to submit tdterwords to 
Qovemment a report on the subject. Wc canuot however discover that any surii re|Kirt 
was mode; and wo find that, on the 2Bth December 1631, Mr. Dunlop, who it is to be 
observed had not our permission to be lu India, apidied for a licence to reside in Dacca 
Jelalpore, and that on toe same day yon granted it, without any referonoc whatever to the 
ohaigcs against him. Wc have observed witli much I'ogret tltoi instance of remusness on 
the pari of your Government. Adverting to the character and conduct of Hr. Dnnlop, and 
to the experienced difficulty of coutrolling Kuropeons not in toe service, when at a distonce 
from the ih'esidenoy, ypu should not have given that individual permission to reside in the 
interior without due caution, and an ample assurance toot by granting it you would not 
endanger the rights of the natives whom you were bound to protect Wo think the iza> 
mat Adawhit toould have been directed to send for ilie ommal proceedings from Jessore 
and DiuMsa Jelalpore, and to issue to the magistrate or court of dreuit such orders as the 
several coses required. But when it was made known to you by the stotement of the acting 
augistnite of Dacca Jelalpore, that in a great number of instances tho most serious charges 
iigidast Mr. Dualcq> and his assistants remained uninvestIgated only iicoause tho accused had 
evaded ^n'oeess, it was incumbent on vour Goverument to take notice of so open a disregard 
of the oldigariooB of public duty. This was a eonipieto denial juslice to the nativm, 
under a siiomclesH pretence: it was quite impossible that the parties In question could have 
evaded the process of toe magistrate unless from some criminal neglect or connivance of 
toe puMic omoers. 

15. We derire to know whether Mr. ihsnlup has toe penmssxon of Government to hold 
' lauds in Jessore. It is disrinctly stated by tiic acting collector that he has nut such per- 
mkriont yst that he holds lands to a considerable extent. Wo conclude that wJien u direct 
vhdarioa of the law u thus brought to the notice of Government, it is your practice as it is 
wont duty to take toe nscessary steps for its enforcement; but we are unable to discover 
that anftoing was done in regora to the toove all^ation against Mr. Dunlop. 

|6. u your Besoiutions on toe Daooa drouit report for die first sesslous of 1823, you 
tamarkfid toat Qoveenment must look for toe efieotiud sujipression of outrages such as those 
wldto wa have notleed, to the vi^Umce of toe magistratt's, and fo their stewy rcRolution to 
assrdse trith fimnass and vigour toe powers vested b them, But unless thes^^ officiTn 
kaf^MU to be ^artloiilariy able and aeaious, H is b vdn to expect toat they wUl dlhcborge 
their dutbi so vi^lantly and rosdutely, without a constant supennteudenou: o£ toe defidenoy 
of toaauperiniimaenm b toe iwosenU i^Unoe thoro ooiiM'be no doubt, if, as you bolif'vo to 
be the case, acts of violence were frequently committed by^8 Indigo plsnitere, notwithstand- 
bg toe stfc^strates hid, under the law, ample means of prdthMng the natives against them; 
if, wfto toi^mea&BsttodrcD]iu&aiid,aay of your pubic fttaeddStotbs arc found inadequate 
totoAgmtfmsposMoftosbiHipunttten^toey Mmubbertato^ menwilHng and 
sUe tp mwmte too Uwi appdfOe^ toto «omk We must herk» wyto ee an oooasion 
«» witok#e Mtbg m u e kW e of Simmu Jule^^WM & nogieet 
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of duty, in regard to oosiplainis made to bim againat an indigo planter and hie dependents; 
instead of instituting an immediate inquiry and preventing injustice, he contentM himself 
wiA ordering that the petitions should bo recorded. Por tfijs neglect he was very properly 
censured hy the judge of circuit, but neither the Nisnmut Adawlut nor the Government 
appear to have taken any notice of his proofings. As the degraded state of the admims- 
totion of justice in Dacca .Tclajporc required particular nttontion, we think you should 
have enforced the censure by your sonetion, and pressed it upon the attention of the 
Nizamut Adawlut: for it is obvious tliat if the business of a cBstrirt is conducted with so 
li^c regard to the due execution of the laws on the part of the magistrate, there can be no 
general protection orpcr>50ii or property. 

17. An apj»l'» ation having bron mndc by Messrs. Palmer & Ca and other prineapal mer¬ 
cantile houstss 'li (salimtta, in behalf of the indigo planters in Pncca, who wtire represented 
as aggrieved by certain orders of tlie («ourt of Circuit ibsucmI through the ma^strate, the 
interference of Government vras readily obtwiied with no longer delay than three daja; the 
Governor-general in (Wncil directed the Mizamut Adawlut to give such immediate instrao- 
tions to the magistrate ns should prevent him from jrfving ^ect to those orders, which 
appeal^ tf» Government to be equally uiuiuthorizod and injudicious. Theplantera must have 
known that they might have had an explanation or revision of the proceedings of the Court 
of Circuit) merely by ))etitioning that court at Ihicca; and when they sought to attain thw 
object, by the help of tiowerful fiatrons at Calcutta, who could procure the direct interfwence 
of Government in their favour, it might have been presumed that they had some partionlar 
reason for so doing; we know no cause why the appiiciuils in this cose should not have been 
referred to the regular judicial authorities: the truth was the orders rtT the Court of CircoH 
were perfectly proper, although they had been misinterpreted by the magistTatCi. The Kiza- 
mut Adawlut. until their reply to the communication from Government, forwarded to von the 
explanations furnished by tlie Court of Oircuiit, and copies of two petitions wliich they hod 
recently received containing many serious charges against the indigo planters. It certainly 
does appi^r to ns that the wrongs of the natives, as sot forth in these papers, were entitled 
to a decree of attention no less prompt than that which had been given to the intemsts and 
allegations of thoM* whom they charged to be their oppressors; yet the subject was not 
noticed for six months; it ym* then intimated {o the Ni/amut Adawlut that the Governor^ 
gcucral in (’ouiicil was satisfied that the reprasentntions contained in one of the petitions, 
which was anonymous, were grossly exaggerat.(ai: the satisfafition dT Government on the 
acquittal of an indigo planter, in case of an affray mentioned by Mr. Ahmuty, the circuit 
judge, was also expressed, but no inquiry was made res{M;rtiug the remaining ^legations in 
Mr. Ahmtify’s letter, and in the other [K^titioii, which was signed l>y 63 jicrsons. 

18. On your consultations of 12 April 1827, we find recorded an engugement which the 
ma^pstratc of Dacca Jelaljiorc had taken from all the indigo jilantcrs in his district, begin¬ 
ning as follows: 'Whereas it lias come to the knowledge oi' this court, that at the time of 
cultivating, sowing, and eating the indigo-plant, the proprietors of indigo factories in this 
district arc in the habit of assembling and ti'mjiororily (mtertaining in their service a numlier 
of men, inhubitanta of this and other districts, armed with clubs, spears, and other weapons, 
by whose aid they take foEciblc jKissessiou of disputed cnqis and lands, and cause serious 
affrays in which pc*ople are fiv.quuiitly killed or wimnded, and by wliioh the jxiace of the 
countiy is seriously disturbed: also, that these armed bands friMpiently watch the Ofiportunity 
to commit (h'coities and other heinous offences.” The pai'ty to the diK'd tlicn cngiq^os, under 
a penalty of 3,000 rupees, that be wdll ulistaiii fmm various acts of violence and oppression 
which arc therein enumerated, and that he will >>ubmit to the laws. 

19. As the planters were fully aware that the luagUlrate hml no power to exact such on 
eng^ement from them, and as ilicy might either have refused to execute it, or protested 
against it to tlic Government or lo the Court of Circuit, the act must be conrideied as volun^ 
tory on their [lort; it is therefore with surprise that we. have scon such an admission of their 
notorious criminality: but wc cannot sufficiently ejcpress our concern on observing that a 
magistrate should have acknowledged, with seeming IndiffcrcmH:, tliat the administration of 
justice in the district under his ebai^c was in so feeble a state as is implied in this document; 
that instead of enforcing the laws, he should liavc had recourse to the detdee of penalty 
lionds to induce men to ob(‘y them; and that all this sliould be passed over by the Nizamut 
Adawlut and even by the (foverninent without OAimment, as if it were a matter of course. 

20. You have wry jiroperly directed that ali c^cs in which a llritish subject residix^^ in 
the interior has liecn guilty of violence, ojiprossion, or injustice towards the natives, in prose¬ 
cution of indigo or other commeitdal transactions, shall be brought to your notice, and have 
declared that in every instance of a serious natorc you will rc^ the licence under which 
the individual may be residing in‘tlie interior; we arc of opinion, however, tlwt evet^ case 
of violent affray attended with aggravating circumstances, in which the servants of an mdigo 
factory liavc been engaged, whether thi^ Eurofioan head of the establishment has been 
included in the charge or not, shoula be examine bv the circuit judge, and that the super- 
intendant of police should bo i-equired to furnish witli bis annual report a specific statement 
of tiiose coses. 

21. We dcidrc to be infonxsed wheilier the superintendant has over supplied the reports 
equired of him by your orders of the 9th March 1821. 

putes 

, - - .... . = -> 

w.v xc<u<MM> .wuHuuuu ui youT lettcT to the superintendant of police, dated 10th 

July 1823, tbo violeace m tke Europeim pluntcra, appear to us to be nueraUy 

judicioue; you admit to bare been Bm cnee, tbe pliutten were feequBDUy in the 

bolnt 
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liabit of obligiag tbo xTOia to receive advsaoei, end of sdopting iUicit end other improper -- 

rntmixm to cosqw them to cultivate indigo, it was of importa^ that the moat euectuol v. 

rrmm have been uaed to put a stra to such unwanantable proceedings. We arc of •“— 

opinion that the diaorctionair powar of Govemanent in granting licences to Europeans to (?^ ) Letter to 
reside in the interior, and alw the power vested in them by the provisions of section 3, 

R^pulation XXXVIII. of 1793, have not been exercised with tiiat caution whic!» the gcmeral Kativo 

oondoot of the Europeans demanded, and that the prooeedbigs of the magistrates have not inhabitants; 
been superintended with the necessary violence and severity. 6 August 18*28. 

23. We direct tiiat, immediate^ on the receipt of titis letter, you prepare for our in¬ 
formation a sp^ial report of the British subjects and other Europeans rtMidi^ or holding 
lands or factories for cultivation or manufacture of indigo in the several dirtricts under 
your presidency $ we desire to know the names aud descriptions of those p U’sons, and the 
nature and extent of their establishment, as far as it may be in your power to utcei^n the 
same; you will state whether they have permisrion to hold lands, or to reside in the interior; 
and you will ifornirii us with a list and summary of all coses rocorded in the civil and criminal 
courts, since 1810, in which they, or tfarir prinmpal or armed servants, have been concerned 
as plaintitTs or defendants, in regard to disputes connected with their indigo business. 

Finally, we desire to be distinctly told, whether, in the opinion of your Government, or of 
the judimal authorities generally, it is necessaiw, for the effectual subjection of the indigo 
planters ai^ their servants to the control of Uw, that any further legislative provisions 
should be made in addition to those which alroady exist. 


(54.)—^EXTRACT Bengal Ju^cial Consultations, 24tii March 1829. 

No. 1. Bead a Letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors in the Judicial (54.) Bengnl Judi¬ 
cial Consultations, 
on Intercourse 
with Native 
Inhabitants; 

24 March 1829. 


Department, dated the 6 tb August 1828. 



The Vice President in Counril desires that on 
extract frmn paragraph 23 of the Honourable 
Court’s letter be sent to the magistrates and 
joint magistrates throughout the provinces, direct- 
iug tiuun to furnish the information required, ac¬ 
cording to the form given in tiio margin. 


(55.)-~'Extraot LETTER from the Goveroor-Mncral in Couneii at Bengal (Judicial ( 55 .) Letter from 
Department), dated 8 th September 1829. Government of 

Ijetter from Court, 6 August 1828, pros. Para. 5. We are concerned to observe that 
10 to 23.—Violent adnys originating in the your Honourable Court saw reason to be Inhabitants ^ 
misconduct of Europemi indigo planten or dissatisfied with tito proceedings of Govern- 8 SeptemUir 1829. 
their servants. ment in the inctances noticed in these jmra- 

^pbs, particularly in respect to certain 
complaints preferred ^punst Mr. Dunlop and h» servants, for acts of violence committed in 
the districts of Jessora and Dacca JehJpore, during the year 1820. 

(44A.) p p 3 


6 . Adverting 




t Adv«it^gio«hemuu^otXOur court 49 {Ki«|iigl^ ^ fiUi 

of a iicenoo liaV^ boea s^tod to Mr* Pualop to reside b the distrioli of DftOttt ^elapwO, 
ButwithBtepdbg tbe xiB&vporable reports of ckerooter mi ootidoot, it h ftapm to 
cxplab tW the proeecdlugs noticed in the gwereji letter to Jfot r Houoon^o Co^ dcted 
tile dth October 1826, appear to here borne referenoe to the con duet of |fr. 4W CMOpbeU 
Oonlim, whet eos the licence 00 the 28th of Deoetaber 1821 was gsantad ^ Miotiier 

individual named Alan Colquiioan Dunlop* , 

7. Mr, Dunlop, whose loiuoval the mogutrate of Ibcca Jelalpore rooonmieiidpd in bis 
letter of 18th «luly lH20,is represented in tnrit letter an residing at that time in the diatriot, 
under licenix^; and from the proceedings of the annexed dat^ it appears that he (Mr. Alan 
Campon Dunlop) obtabiod l^ve to reside in that diatnot on the 26th ^March 1819. 
Hr. Dunlop is reported to have returned to Durope in the year 1626, 

8. We are sorry to find that the report called for from the iioting ma^strate of Pa^ 
Jelalpore (Mr, T, D. Gordon) on the Ut Dcceiuhor 1820^ docs not appear to have t>efn 
furnished. 

9. In pursuance of the opinion expressed by your l|!onounib)o Court, we have directed 
the Niiiamiii Adawlut. to instruct the several magistrates and jqint magistmtes to submit to 
the coiiimiasioners of circuit, for their examination, every cuHe of violent atiray, attended 
witli aggravating ou'oumBtBRc<M,in which the servants of an indigo factory may hereafter bo 
engaged, whether the £uro])ean at the head of the establishment shall have been ineduded 
in the chai^. or not, and each of tiie commissioners has been dcinred to famish a apecific 
statement of suih cases. 

10. We bog leave to refer your TIonoiirable Court to tlic documents noted in the 
roaigin, forwu^cd as siiparate niimbcte in the packet, for the information required in this 
|Mir»gr»pli. 

11. The provisions of Jicgiilation VI. 182.S, imd the state of the law affecting engagements 
for tiic cultivation of indigo, have boon lately under our contidemtiou; and a referenoe has 
been made to the Sudder Dewanny and Ntmniui Adawlut on the subject, the result of 
which will be rejKirted luTcafter to your llunoiwiblc Court. 

12. In the meantime the magistrates and joint magistrates tlmmghout Uie provinces have 
been called np>n to fuiiiislu in a prescribed iumi,*ihc details ue«ie8p4U*y to enable us to pre~ 
pare the special rc|K)rt requirctl by your Honourable Court in this paragraph. 


(56.)—LI^TTKIi in tlic .rndiuiol Department, fmm the (iovemor-genfind in Council 
uf Btnffalt loathe Court of Directors, dbted 1st of June 1830, 


To the HonmiraW(! th« Court of Directors for Aflaire of the Honourable the United 
Company of Meruiumts of England trading to the East Indies. 

Honourable Sirs, 

W. r. J*ank 1. OuK lost de8{ialcli in this deportment was doted tlie 18th ultimo. 

2. Jn iho 12th paragraph of our Utter of the 8th Si‘ptcinlK*r 1829, we informwl your 
Honourable Court that the magistrates and joint mi^stmtes throughout the provuiC(» 
luid boon called upon to furnish, in a prc'>crib(‘d fonn, the details necessary to edible us to 
prc'jtaY-c the spcH^ial report id' British subjects and other I'mropeans residing in tlie intern^, 
or holding lands or factories for the cultivation or manufacture of indigo, nx^uired in the 
2.‘id paragraph of your Honoumblc Court's letter, dated the 6th August 1828. 

Criminal Comnil- 3. The mforuiatiuii was called for on the date noted in the margui; but up to tho month 
tationa,24lhMarch of DiHvsmber the* returns hod been only partially rendered; and in pursuance of tho 
1829, Ko. 48. (iovenior gimeml’n Miuute recorded on llie 16tli of tliat montii, further informations^ 
ealktl lor from the local oiiiccrs, and they, os well os the conunistioners of circuit and 
the JMixamut Adawlut, were r(>qaired to state tlieir opinion, whether it is necessary, for the 
eftc(!lunl subjection of the indigo planters and their servants to the cwitrol of kw, that any 
further legislative provisions should be made in addition to those which already exist. 

4. The returns reciuTiYd conformably to tiie foregoing orders arc enticed separately: the 
first scries, from No. 1 to No. 98, in reply to the ciders uf the 24th of March; the second, 
from ilo. 108 to .No. 262, in reply to those uf the 29th pecember. 

Appx. Ho. 60. 'Hie whole are recorded on our proceedings of this date, and are herewith submitted 

as senate numbers in the packet, together with an Abstnmt liegistror, prefaced in the 
secretary’s office, with reference to the last series of returns received &om the npigistrates 
and conmiistiouers of the seveiu! divisions. 

6. It will aSbrd satisfaction to your Honourable Court to learn from those dooumepts, 
that the local officem pmerully entertain a very iavouroble opinion of tite character of the 
Kuro])ian ]>laiitcrs. They ivc represented as kind in their treatment of tho natives around 
them; and with few exceptions, the local officers do not contidier any now enaotmonts 
necessary for their subjection to the control of law. 

7. The 


(66.) l/*tt<*r from 
{T<jvt*nimi*ni nf 
Uoiigul, (III Jnter- 
courjir wlili Native 

itiljabihint.'i; 

] Juno 1830. 



;'V. 


Setthiiwiit of 
£uro,«iuuia 
India. 



Ott tEQB nisir coufisT.' n9 

'ti Tkt Coitift of Iffvlmttt Adtffrkt olweiref tbit * dw onlf Baevram oalcuktod Ul the 
jdK^^Dt of the court to eoenre the prO|)Osed ol^ot, Iroold bo ^her to oidianr^ tlie {)ower8 
ocOTi^ 00 ttejoriioeioftibd {)eftQO br lootiofi; 1:0$i of the ($d Oeo 3} c. 155, or to make 
H Iaw^ ^ wO CktrOMmeiDt to «|>pouit oOmMuiioneri the trial of Brlti'^h Hubject^ 
obB^ with aSBn,yfi, from thae to tame es ooceeioni «b« for such f>ioce<Hltng«. Ihe 
ecrart are« koirevei^ 1^ ito maaufi prepared to advocate the expedimejr or oecce^tty uf ei^cr 
^ thoee meaetttta Tae mstanoei wuoh have been brought to the notior of thU rourt, in 
whieh Britieh have been pentonoUy hnpucated m eaees of affiray of a ecrious nature, 

hm been rare* For the euppreuion of iiun<nr otfences this desertion, the inasi<itrat(', 
'fat hU ospaoity of jastiee of the pmoe, Is alrea^ ormod vHih raffiedent pownrs, while the 
establishmeQt of any anoroidouB jurisdiction, autnoriaod to indict heavy penalties, without 
the intorvcnticai of trial by juiy, would obviously bo regarded witii extreme jealouny, and 
be abtendod with many inoonvenienoes.” 

8. Mr. Hois is of Cpinion, that British aubiocts residing out of Calcutta riiouW lie ren¬ 
dered amenable to the crinuna) laws of the country enacted hy tiio (lO'temment, in common 
with tlw* natives. He thinks, tliat in the verj few instHHoes that would occur oi Kurupeiioh 
beira brought to trial, a jury, conijiosod half of natives andhalf of Eiuupcaiu oi descendantB 
5f Europeans, might eveu now be assembled, and that, were hhirofMatis fiecly permitted 
to settle in the country, any difficulty in assembling .i jurv so ('oiii]Miscd that might at 
drat be experienced, would soon Ceos'* to exist. The suh|ut hiu> (ng'«;cd out mo ions 
attention, and we hope to be able to submit., in a very short time, the is;wilt of 'uir 
delibemtions, in onnourrcnce with the judges of the Suprome Court, upon this very 
important question. 

Wc have the honour to he, hononmWe Siw, 

Your most fiuthful humble servants, 

(signed) IV. lientinch. 

W. ]l. linyhy. 

Fort William, let June 1830. C. T. Metcalfe. 


(57.)—Extract t>f » LETTER in the .Tudiri.il Department, from tlie Govenior-geueral in 
Cottn<‘U at liau/ai^ to the C^iurt of ^ir(•clo^^, datt'd 9th ^'ovomlKsr 1H30. 

Para. 8. A MFJfoni/\L from the Indigo Planters of .Tessore, and a representation from the 
houM' uf Meswru. Ah’xandcr & Co. of ('ali'Utta, are n*e')r(lod on tlu* annexed date* ; tlM-hO 
doetimcDts have reference to tho liegiilutions in iiiree relative to the eiiltivntioii of indigo, 
and tile contracts lielwecn planter and ryot, which are ropi*OH<»iitod by thi» allO^'e-lneutlolled 
parties ns not adiirdiug a just or sufficient protection to individnalH engaged in the cultun* 
of indigo, and praying therefore for some Ic^slativc iutorferenee on their behalf. 

9. Regulation VI. 1823, was ciiactia] w'itli a view to siip^Mirt the indigo planters in their 
just interests in oontracts with tho eiiltivators who hod rc>ceived advances: adverting, how¬ 
ever, to certain points noticial in tho nlHive diK'uniuuts, it appeared to ns that soiue further 
iirovisionK might be m'ocswwy to ai'complisU what was intended by the enactment of 1823. 
We therefore transmitted the whole of the ]ai])crs to tlie Ni/amnt Adawlut, and directed 
the ormrt to take the existing law relative to the transactions lictw(>en indigo plantci^ and 
ryobi cultivating under engagements, into their considemtinn, and to report tlicir sentiments 
on the propositions snbinittiHl in the ap])licatiou, and generally, on the best' means of 
■ffiinling protection and security to the parties concenied. 

10. Several other dtMSuments recorded on the same date, having reference to tho qu<‘Stion, 
WBc likevrise ibrwarded to the Rixamut Adawlut 

11. On the proceedings above referred to are. likewise rec/orfleil several reports respecting 
the disturbed state of the district of Dacca Jelaltiorc, originating in indigo transaelions 
between rival factories. 

12. The registrar of the Court of Nirainut Adawlut submitted the several Minutes of 
the ^dgea of the Budder Dewanny Adawlut, with the draft of a Regulation prepared by 
Mr, Ross, in the provwaons of which the court wneiirred generally, though on the point of 
Europeans becoming landed prmirietors the <*onrt declined giving any ojiinion. To these 
Minutes we beg to refer ymir Honourable r<»nrt, as well as to the several documents 
eonoected with our procc'edings of the date aln'ady sjaa’iStd. for the gmuiids on which \vc 
ooDsidored itadrisablc, after mature deiibemtion. to amend the pi*ovisinna of K«*gul.'ili<*n Vi. 
1823, nod provide more otFoctually for enforcing the execution of coiirmots relating 
to the t^tlvation and delivery of indigo plant, in pttnraaiipe of which purjioso wo pasecd 
Regulation V. of 1830, the usual number of copies uf which were transmitted to your 
Honounble Coiurt. 


PP ^ 



V. 

(56 ) Xietter from 
OorSituiK'nt of 
Bengd, oil Tnten* 
cout sc wttii .Native 
Inhabitants, 

1 June 1830. 


(57.) Lelfcr from 
(x«i\crmi»enl of 
lh‘ii; 2 Hl, on Int<r- 
c<»nrscwith Native 

9 NoveinlKM* IH.30. 
• Criminii.1 Consul- 
talinii;!, 9(h dniio 
1B30, No.**. 1 to 32. 


(445.) 
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V. 


(S8.) lietter from 
Ninunut Adawlut 
to Governnieat of 
Bengal, on inter* 
coarse with NatWe 
Inhabitants; 

3 April 1830. 


(58,)—LETTEB fimn the Beg^etnr to the ITuamnt Idivlat, to the Seeretiiy to 
GoTemment, dated 8d April 1830. 

Sr, 

1 AM desired by the Conrt of Nizamot Adnrlot to loknowledge the reoeipt of yonr 
letters, tinted the 29th of December and 23d ultimo, with the eitnot encloeed in die former 
from a letter from the HoDountble the Court of Directors, under date die 6th of August 
1838, requesting the courts opinion as to whether an; further les^ladve provisions should 
he mode, in addition to those uready existing, for the effectual subjection of indigo planters 
and their servants to the control of the law. 


2. In reply, I am directed to observe, that the only measures calculated, in the judgment 
of die court, to secure the proposed object, would be, dthcr to enhance the power confer^ 
on the justices of the peace by section 105, Act 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, hr to make it lawful for 
the Qovernment to appoint commissioners for the trial of British subjects charged with 
affrays, from time to time as occasions may arise for such proceedings. 


3. The court are, however, by no means prepared to advocate the expediency or neces¬ 
sity of cither of these measures. The instances which have lieen brought to the notice of 
this court, in which British subjects have been personally implicated in cases of affray of a 
serious nature, have been rare. For the suppression of minor offences of this deaenption 
the magistrate, in his capacity of justice oi the peace, is already armed with sufficient 
powers; while the establishment of any anomalous jurisdiction, authorized to inflict heavy 
penalties without the intervention of trial by jury, would obviously be regarded with extreme 
jealousy, and be attended with many inconveniences. 


4. Mr. Boss directs me to submit, for the consideration of his Lordship in Connoil, the 
accompanying copy of a Minute, which he has deemed it necessary to record on the present 
oemsion. 

lam, foe. 

Fort William, 3d April 1830. (signed) if. Zf. Maenaghtm, Begistrar. 


(59.)—MINUTE by Mr. Rost. 

(rA) Mr.Biws’a Itt the remark contained in the 3d paragraph of this reply to the Judicial Secretiu-y's 
Minute on Inter- letter, viz. “ that British subjects are rarely charged with tlie conunisrion of serious affrays,” 
course with Native I entirely concur; and it should be added, that thty arc even more rarely charged with the 
Inhabitants; emmiasitm of nffnieea of any other hind. I am of opinion, however, that British subjects, 
1 April 1830. residing out of Calcutta, should be rendered amenable to the crimmnl laws of the country 
cnoeteil by the Government, in common with the natives. The tribunals appointed to 
administer those laws, if competent to administer them justly to the natives, and to 
Euro[xtaD8 not British snbjeots, must surely be considered ciunpetent to administer them 
also to British subjects. 

British subjects, choosing to reside within the jurisdiction of the country tribunals, could 
not object to being rendered amenable to them, on any other ground than that of thmr 
defective constitution or character; but that is an objection which might be mged against 
them with more reason by the natives, who cannot withdraw from their jurisdiction; and 
it is one which, if well founded, may be and ought to be removed. 

A British subject, brought to trial for a serious offence before a court of circuit, might 
have the optbn of being tried by a jury; and indeed the same option might be allowed to 
natives, in coses in which a trial by jury might be deemed ncocssary to ensure the attain¬ 
ment of justice. 

In the very few instances that would occur of Europeans being brought to trial, a jury, 
composed half of natives sod half of Europeans or descendants of Europeans, might even 
now be assembled; and were Eunpaim freely permitted to settle in the country, any 
difficulty in assembling a jury so composei^ that in%ht at first be experienced, would soon 
cesse to exist 

Fort William, 1st April 1830. 


(ogned) A. Ron. 
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Thb followup Statembkt 18 proaentcd by the Sccretaty : 

(60.)— STATEMENT of £imoP£AN B^oiuo Planters in tko several Districts of the Western 
Mid Lower Frovinc^i; the number of Factories, and riio extent of the Culiivaficm; the number 
of Civil and Criminal Cases decided for and against thorn and their Servanta, during the last 
Five Years; witli Abstracts of tho Opinions recorded bj the Magistrates mid Comioiasioners 
of Circuit, regarding tho noce.‘isit 7 of further Legislative Provisions for the eifoctu^ subjection 
of the Indigo Planters and ilieir Servants to the control of Law. 


V. 

(60.1 Siatcuienl 
raspcctiug tho 
Indigo Planters. 



Remarks Thoro ore no indigo planters in Scharunporo and Mozufferniigger. 

Tho magistrate of Mec'nit is not of opinion that an^ new provisions arc necessary for 
tho control of planters and their scrvanl-s. Unrestricted permission to Europeans to 
purcliaso lands, and to resort U* tho Upper Provinces dosirablo; tho advantagc.s are 
great and certiuu, and should not be foregone on account of an evil comparatively 
small and reinediablo. Tin* rule proliibittng thecivil courts from trying suits in which 
both parties are Europeans should be rescinded. 'Pbe acting joint magistrate at 
llolundshuhur lias reason to believe that the tranwetions of tho planters arc conducted 
on fair autl liberal prineiplca. No new rulo necessary; trespass of cattle the chief 
cause of dispute Imtwuen planters and the pooiile. 

Tho ('otnmLssioncr, when su|>crintendcnt of police, never had occasion to bring the 
conduct of the planters to the notice of Government. The courts have sufficient power 
to control them and their servants Tho rule wbirii prohibits the cognizance of suits 
between Europeans should be amoiided. 


2. Agra • 
Ailygbur • 


a 


507 3 


13 


19 


2 


Remarks The Statement for Agra ts ifni>erfect, in consequence of the absence 
of the planh^rs. Tlic ucltiig magistrate does not consider any furtherlegislativo pro^ 
visions to lie rc'quired ; the planters, fluditig or fancying summary redress ho}»eless by 
complaints to the ct)urt8, o<\en take the law into tludr own luuids ; the chu’acter of 
the planter^ very good. The return from Allyghur has not been received $ the acting 
cununissiomvr oxpre&scs himself to the same cflect. 


3 .1 Furruekabad 


Mynporoo 


JO 


3 


32,300 

13,000 


For and 
AgaiiisL 
106 

For and 
Agaiuat. 

12 - 


\ 


12 1 1 

For nod 
AguiuaL 

I ' - 


Etiiwah - 

Remakes :>-Tlic acting magistrate of Furruekabad, during the short time he has 
been in charge of the district, has had every reason to ^satisfied with the conduct of 
the planters ; furtlior provi'dons nnnet'essary. 

AlUtough no European planters rt'side in the MynpOToe district, are scweral 
factori('.s Mtuated in it. The transactions of tho proprietors with the natives arc fre¬ 
quently brought before the judge and magistrate, and from the knowledge of their 
characters so obtained, he is dis|K)S('d !<• think favourably of them. 

lit the joint magistrate's division of Klawnli there are no Eurojwan planters. The 
Commissioner is of opinion That a law in Analogy to the Hindoo Jaws, of t lie general 
responsibility of tho hous<> and partnorphip, sliouid roiidcr the indigo factory rosponsi- 
ble for acts and transactions directly or iiidim'tly connected with it.” Indigo fuetorios 
going to ruin fnuii the failure of firnis. Not apprised of any gr<'al iiiiproTeincnt in 
cultivation in inannfactnres, arts, and sciences by the planters. On tlic general scale, 
is inclined to believe that tlio character of indigo planters is not high. 

(445.) q q {ctmtintied) 
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- 
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- 

- 
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Beuauka :—The maj^iAtrato of Meradnhad <loes not conceiTO imy fnjihor provisions 
rcfiuhiti' to control the Fhiropcati in<]i;;o plantcifi nud their servants. Tho number in 
the district is small, and tlicrc is oonstijncnlly little or no competition; theyaro 
liiglily T(‘h]U’eiabli' and well eondneted in their transiietioiis with the nBti>e8. 

In tilt* iMirthern division of the di^lnct, (Nu^eona) (here are no planters. 

TheCVanruiMsiofiorrurifled liih opinion on what ho knew ofthc planters in the distriet 
of AJiytflinr,« hen) there wei*e altogether 36 factories, and wliew* he held the offtee of 
judge and iuugi.Htr»to fur six years, lie considers tlie laws, as they at present stand, 
siifinTciit for till* control of the planters and theirs<‘rvani.i; should be doing injustice 
to n highly re.Hiieelabloand inda.stri«ins class of mt'ii if he did not take thiMO]>](<U'tmiitv 
of publicly rtM'ording iiin opinion of the nniform good conduct, of tin* lionoiinible anil 
upright dealings of tho kind and condlialory treHiiiieut of the iiati\ es. on Uie jiart of 
the indigo planters with vriioin he hnb liitliorto come in contact. Instanccsdf iniocon- 
duct of very ram occiirrenee ; that the country at large di'rives great Ix-nclie. from 
the residi'fiee of resi»eclable Kuropeans in the interior is prov»*4l Ih-voimI iloubi, by the 
eagerno^s with tvhicli (In* large EOinindarA apply l(* the planters l<» biiiltl factories on 
their estates. lias fournl the Iowmt elasses of the natives better rJotln*d. riclK'r, and 
more induvtrions in tlio iieighhourluHxl of tlie lio'torie.s tliaii tlioM* at a distance fi'oin 
tliem ; eannot bring t«' bis recoll<*cfion a -•ingle instance of a iiatiti* having -uil’ered 
cruelty or oppre>-i»ion from an Indigo phanler. 


5. Bareilly • 
Shajehanpiro 
I’illibhcet* 


I For iitwl 
Agam^l. 

1935 I 8 


j Fi»r and 
Agnhist-| 

■ I 2 i 

I 
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BcMAnK&Tho acting magUtrato of Bareilly eonsid<Ts tin* statiitc-law siifficit nl. 
The planters an* very w'ell-behaved, intelligent iiieii. and unxiona toatoiil any cause 
of complaint or dispute. 

llicrc arc no Buropoan planlora in the otlwr division. Tin* (^uumissioncr has 
always found the existing piiwers conf'Tn-d by Act of Varliaincut b.v comrolling 
Kurupt'aj) indigo planlera snlTicient : but if the ]M>wci* of rrunotal wn.-^ n itlnlrann, it 
would be noce>r.ary to rouder them generally amenable m mir courU. The cliaracler 
(•f the planlurs be lias met with of late years has giMiernUy ticeii rca{n‘ctable. 
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Bekaiirs There are no indigo planters in North Bundlecnnd, nor in the division 
ofBcluh. Tho magistrate of Cawnponi is cot aware of Uie necessity of any new 
legislative enactmect for Uic control of tho planters aud their servants, and his 
0]>inion of tin m generally is deci^IwUy favourable. 

The (-omnussioiuT is di9|>om.‘d to bear fnvonrahlo testimony to tlie general conduct 
of the planters. They proliably imagine., lie observes, “that in lakiiig n farm of a 
zemindar, th<-y have a right to compel the cultivators of every description to sow 
indigo seed, concluding the rt'cord proprietor of tho estate to be the absolute ownor 
thereof, and that they have sucd-cded to his right. Those who refuse to sow indigo 
accil arc deprived of their fiolda, which have been cultivatcal by their families for 
generations. ISuoh praci Ices, however, are not allowed to puss unnoticed by ilio local 
authuritica; and lie CAinsiders tho laws sulficiont to ^strain them.” 
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7. SouUiBaiidloeund 
Fwttehporo 
Allahabad 


68,000 68 

23,217 4 


BKMA.RIC8 :-~>Tber(> nro no Kuro|)caiis acinidly roiiding tn Soiilb UundliKnind. Tho 
acting inag):>trai(t of yuttcbporo d4X'» m»i cor.si 1 «t any furtbor Icf-bb.jivo pr<)> isiuns 
to Ik* ncc(‘'Marj ; lias an cxccUt'iit opiiijon of tht^ liohuviour of ibo indigo tiydore in 
district in ii'gard to their trcutmimt of limuatiieH amund them; (oiisidcra Uio 
prvsciico of indigo factories to be an ad'-antage to the district. 


*nie acting magistrate of Allahab.'id ex]>rua!^;^ similar sentiments. 

Tie* Commissiotnsr is not of ojdnion that any new laws arc requii'od for the control 
of the plaQU*rs and tliclr servants. 


Mirzajjoro 
Juanjiore - 



1 ! ! ! ■ 

1 ‘For uodj 1 

For and 



j |AgauiSl.| 

Agaioht. 


- - 15 

9 1 16,297 j (i8 i - - 1 - - 

83 
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1 [For ami' i 

Fur Mild 




Apauuit 


Ti 25 

9 1 I9.H(X) ,17 - - : - - 

oo 

- 

G 50 

11 42,3^*2 i :t4 . . I . . 

i i ! 

54 



Ue>i MiKi:—Tliemsisfi'.trato of IVnares iIim's not think any a<lilirK>n>il pimal enact- 
niciii^ culh'd for, bn I tltai it woiibi Is: desirntile tocaust'all planters or individuals in 
charpi' ol' fac|t»ries to register tlio names of tbeir c]iU‘f native agents, jeinadars and 
cbupnis«SH'« in their employ, in order that the iuagi>tr»te might be able, when nen*s- 
sary, to i‘nll on some a(‘ktiowIe<lg«‘d and avowetl si-ri'ants Itelonging to the factory, in 
pa»e of eonipIatJtts. Stlgge^cs Unit indigo cro(>s should bo liable Ut atlaebme'nt in the 
event of 1 lie tnulgoozar, or jM-rson liable to government or to a civil cotirt for tht* 
amount of the reveiim*, instituting a suit for Uie rent or balance due for liie (‘urrent 
year. Jlan lu* mixui to belb've that the iran'.aetionH of plsuiierH are not fair and 
creditalde towards all parties ; dwh not believe that any numerical increase tif Euro¬ 
pean re«*i<lents oei*n|Mecl in agvieultural pursuit'' would lie beneficial io tin* natives In 
In'. neighUoiirlKHHl ; the price of InlKiur openiU'stigaiust the iiilreducuon of nmehinery, 
and ilie Kim>|>euu eupitaUst would find iliflieulty in procuring a remunerating and 
aafe ri!tun 4 should he lx* dis|K):H!d to embark in ^jieculation. 

Tlic imigistrato oi‘ Minsaporo will submit the return hereafter. 

Reports that the indigo planters in his district conduct themselves with propriety, 
there arc but. few eomplaints against them : has not hoard that their rreaimenl of the 
nativ«*« is in any way oppmssive. No further legislntivoenactments r(‘i|inrcd for the 
Control of ilu! planters j would suggest the cxfs'dicucy of their bt iug allowed to hold 
lands in their own name ; the rules lately enmtted to that efii'Ct are of no avail, they 
an* cneuinbi*n'«I with such restrictions as to render them nugatory. 

Tlio magistrato of Jnanpom docs not think any furtlior provisions n«' required ; 
Uie pliiuti'rs in his district im* rusjiected and trusted by the natives, and an* jiwt ami 
tHputablc towards them ; they an* of tlie gn'alest possiblo inmefil to the district, 
giring emyloyiiient to thousands; if (he capital put in eircnlallon by them were 
withdrawn, <Timi*a would greatly incri*asi». In tlio opinion of tlio Conuiiisinoner, no 
further legislative proriaioiia uro necessary; Is not able to sjioak to tlio character of 
the planter!,. 


(446.) 
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Reua&ks TilO inagistrato of Goruckpore obsorveSf that the character of the 
planters is shown by there not havinft been any conipbints against them. 

The joint magiatntc of Azimghur does not think any additional legal provisions 
necesAury ; is inclined to view Uie conduct and character of the planters in a favour¬ 
able light 

Hie magistrate of Ghozeoporc expresses himself to tlie saino effect. 

Tltc Commissioner says, *'‘in fourteen years’experienc^i in Qliazeepore and Gonick* 
pore, 1 have never had reason to eoualder the British indigo planters in any other 
light Uiari as a great Itcncfit to the |>eople, in exjionding mu(‘h capital among them, 
raising the v^uu of land and labour, and aeeoniinodating tlieni in their nec'essities on 
much ihorc libend terms than (hey could obtain from any other quarter.” Advocatea 
B }>cnnission to £uro|)oans to hold lands o)x*nly; does not consider any fnrilier legal 
provisions to be required for the control of Uio planters and tlieir servants. 
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BEUAnxs-The mfqpstrate of Samn has found tho laws in fonni fully sufficient 
for controlling the iodigu planters and their s(*rvunts, in tlie very fm chm‘ 8 that have 
come before him in the last ibur years. The character of the forniivstaiids very high 
in general estiination for liberal and kind treatment of tho natives, and for their 
peaceable and neighbourly (Minduct tow'ards one another. Tliey prefer a^yusting 
their dispute privately to bringing them into court. 

The magistrate of Shahabad also thinks any IhrUicr legal provisions unnenessaTy. 
The planters aro always ready to abide by tlie awards of the court, and most obe¬ 
dient to the c<»nslitulm authorities. 

The acting magistrate of Tirhoot states, that the existing provisions for the sub¬ 
jection of the European indigo planters are quite snfficient, and their native servants 
are under the same control as any other natives. The character of (lie planters is 
in favourable estimation with tlio natives in general, and their conduct fair and con¬ 
siderate ; attributes the origin of most of the disputes tliat occur to tho native 
servants. Tlie acting magistrate explains tho nature of tlie transactions between 
tho in^go plmiicrs and natives in tins district and concludes by sugf^iituig somo 
provisiuus which ho has reason to know would be acceptable to both parties. 

Regulation VI. of 1823 (extended to Tirhoot by Regulation T. 1824) is insuf¬ 
ficient, and never imted upon. 

Proposes that a malik or ryot wilfully foiling in his contract should be punished 
for a misdemeanor, as in Regulation VII. 1819, and the planter punishable by fine 
for mal-treatmunt or non-payment of rent Eighteen lacs of rupees expend^ an¬ 
nually in this district, chicfiy in tho rent of land and wages of labour; and it cannot 
ho doubted Uiat tho Introduction of so much capital by Europeans is of considerable 
benefit both to the people nnd the Govemment. Thinks it advisable that Europeans 
should bo allowed to hold lands. 
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Remaucs ^-oT}lo Commiisioner haa been only a few in charge of the office. 

The district of Patna U stated not to bo an indigo district, and no inforiuation is 
afforded. 

The acting magistrate of Bubar is not aware tliat anr farther legislative enactments 
are necessary for controlling the planters and tlieir senrants; has imd little oxperi* 
coco in the mstrict; complaints against tliem very raro. 

The native gentlcmon whom he ha.s consulted ** exprt'M themselves wiilmut reserve, 
that to the best of their belief they know nothing to the prejudice or disimr^ement 
of the indigo planters ostablishe<l in this district, and that in their general dealings 
with and truatment of the natives around them, no pari of their conduct has been 
found reprehensible ; but on the contraiy they think well of them as honourable and 
upright men, and believe them to be widl s|M)ken of by the majority of the people 
W'iilt whom they arc in any way concerned.’* 

Is favourable to the adniission of hhiropoans into the interior, and to their being 
ollowi'd to ludd lands. 

There arc* no European planters in Rainghur. 

Tlic Commissioner <»l>serves that there are few planters in the division, and that 
no new laws apjasar to be required. 
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Rkmasks t»Tfac acting magistrate of Rhaugulpore was proventcil from filling up 
the form, ns the indigo planters were absent from the dlstrieh No further legislaiivo 
enactments are necessary. The phuitcrs bear the highest character ; their irausac- 
tions with the natives are conducted with fairness and justice, and they treat them 
witli due consideration and kindness; bos every reason to’believe that they are very 
much respected by the inhabitants of the district. Tlie mBgi.s(rato has su^e<juoiitly 
submitted the list of planters, &c. in the form required, in Monghyr, the planters 
are stated to be, gonorally speaking, exceedingly jieaccable. The joint inogistrato 
thinks it would bo desirable to restrain the erection of other factories within a cer¬ 
tain distance ot those which arc already established, and to enact that the nearest 
factory had the primary right of taking an eiigageinunt from the cultivator, provided 
tlu* manager agioed to the same terms that were offered by the neighbouring planter. 
This would not preclude a fair competition, os rogardod tho ryot, and at same 
time it would define the right us rcgoriled the planter. 

The joint magistrate at Maldali is of opinion that no new legal provisions arc neces¬ 
sary for the control of the planters and tlicir servanbt. 

Rrovisiona of Regulation VI. 1823, insufficient Tlie most fre^queut cause of dis¬ 
pute is, the ryot, atWr receiving advances, refusing to cultivate; a ckuse required to 
compel tliem, un<ler a heavy pimnlty re>covorablo hy a siiinuiaiy process; also, lo pre- 
vont tho erection of new factori<» within a certain distance uf each other. 

The planters bear a good choroct^, and in tlioir transactions with and (rcatmont 
of the natives f^nerally conduct tliemseivos with propriety and moderation ; com¬ 
plaints against them very rare. 

(4«.) q q 3 
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Tbo i^turns for Ponieah weze M first delayed on account of the absence of Mmo of 
the plantora. In hiit letter of tbo 8th April bo oxpreases a favourable opinion of the 
planters} the statooKnt submitted from this district includes tbo namoi of servants, 
foreigners, and persons hom in the country, which arc omit^ in this rector | bat it 
has not b^n practicable to distinguish the number of civil and criminal suits in 
whicii they may have been engaged. 

Tbo CommisstGoer mentions a case of serious affray in the Maldoh division, between 
the dependents of two faplodee, one belong!^ to an European and the other to an 
lndo*Briton, in which sevemi persons were killed and wounded. Tho people of the 
latter are stated to have been the aggressors. l>oeBn<rt consider any new laws neces* 
sary; on the contrary, in bo very oatended a line (d‘ country, it will be found that the 
conduct of the European planters has been quiet and peaceable; and In many 
insiancos the magistrates avail themselves of the local information whicli they ore able 
to give, and on which dependuttee may be placed, resiiecting tlie perpetration of 
offences not made knows by theaumiudars and tbo police officera 
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Ukmaicks. —The magistrate of l)inag<‘porc states, that the planters iti liis district 
bear o^eiiiplary cliaractcr.H, and he has therefore nothing to suggest fur tlioir laittcr 
government. 

The magistrate of Uungporc dues not think any addil ional |>i'un1 rules necessary for 
eonlrollmg the plunU'rs. Ityots wilfully evailingtlieir engagcmenissliould 1m> putiishcii 
for a misdeineaiu>r; rules to compel cultivation not desirable, as they would endanger 
the rights of third {Mulica; bargains between planter and ryot are usurious, and the 
advantage abuosl all on the side of tlic jthinfcr. 

In (he- treatment of the natives illegtilai‘l.tur(>e<immitted,but those are not eonfliied 
to Kuro}MMitis; notwitli.^taMding the clamour raised ugainat indigoplanUTS the records 
of tlio eriminul courts prove, that from the same causes the same effects arise amongst 
the nntivo isipulutiou; tlie native merchant, equally with tho indigo planter, has 
recourse to the illegal restraint of bis debtor. 

The magistrate of Uuj&lmbyc has exiled on tho planters to supply the details 
n>^ired, and will report hereafter. 

Thu joint magistrate of Pubnah la of o|unton that further ieg^slativo iwovisiona arc 
nccesstirv; that tho judguB have not loiMiru to give immedmloatlcniion to the enforce* 
niunt of llegultttion VI. 1823; tbal the jilantera are frequently guilty of iicta of vio¬ 
lence towards the ryots, in i:oint>clling them to rc’ceivo advances and <‘ultivate their 
lands with indigo; still the chiiractcr of the planters is much improved of late ycani, 
and by their ossistnpeu the ryots 41*0 iu some measuru able to protc^et tlienuadvcB 
against tin: oppression of ih<s aeoiindars and mahejurs. Thinks that the magistrates 
should have power to decidu on disputes regarding the possession of farms and lands 
hold by pliuiters in the names of their servants. 

The ailing magUtrate of Bhugoora, owing to tlic short time he has been in charge 
of the officu, has hud no ojiportunity of judging of the character of the European 
planters. 

The Commissioner of tliu divisicm does not exmeeive any further legislative provi- 
sioiis to bo nccoiisary; instances aro very rare of contumacy or disobedience of 
orders; can speak must favourably of the planters riMtiding in Dinagcporc and liung- 
pore; not so well informed of thMc in R^shabyc, including the l^>bnftb joint magis¬ 
tracy wi Ih its Jessore Ihannahs. The number of planters in the latter district is very 
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grotrt, (ktid the mftgistnteB bave oocmioq Bometimci to ioterpctse tibolr AuthwUy bc> 
tirooQ them and iho Stoeofae took cliarge the division 10 months Ago, only 

one cue hu boon serioos enough to render his decision necessary ; that the natives 
vrero m<»t nnquostiouably to b^o. 

The nativos wliom lie has conversed on the subject have invariably expressed 
a strong dislike to indigo nu^torics, and he has alwa)'S found a prejudice to be ontor- 
tained by them against JCnropuan spoculaturs residing in the interior. 
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Rrvakks Themagi'^trnteof Muorahedaliad isimprt'ssed with afav<»ural*lo4>pinloH 
of tlie charneter >i(id eondiiot of the plnnh^rs of Ins district. Some of tlio phmitow are, 
stated to have neglceted t4» furnish the inforniawon rctpunnl from them. Mr. Mngniac 
Ims oinitUil t«» state that Mr. P. Trazenant, the person mentioned in hi!» h-tler aji an 
exivptioii (u the tiivonrsible iipinion given of the plnnlers, is an AiinTicmi. 

Tin* magistrate of nc-CrhlKioni rcjvn'lfi, that the only Knropeau propriotoi* of indigo 
Tnctoric? 4|uif1ed that di‘«iriet. sineo ivliicli his estahliMhinclits liavc been niflunged by 
biri son* u natix' of Imha : cannot s|>eaK from wtual experience, of the etfich'ucy of 
the laws to control l‘jiro|M‘uu planters. A law embracing iiotli l:)ui'i>pcan and native 
phmierH might 1 m* of use, pndiihiting one planter from wilfully Rdnuieing for indigo 
cultivation to a ryot pi'eviously tuigaged by another, and making the same pimishablc 
as a iuisd<'meanor imth in the aggrestting planter and ryot : Ivmiiing tbo dislance 
hi*twetTi factories would Im* still more effectual. 'I’he magistrate adils, A.s to British 
subjciia (if the question extends to them), the law as it at present stands must alM'ayi* 
be W(‘ak, and 1 jirosumu inctlioient. 

** From the nulrcss obtainable by a civil action, where both parties are Britisli, tlu*y 
ore virtually precluded by the ilistanee, tliroughoiit the greatest part of Indio, of tlu- 
coun to tvhioh ahme they can ri'Sort; it is not to bu wondorHl at, therefore, if ou such 
ocoosiouH self'intercst should appeal to violence ftrr satisfaction. 

'‘Oil the ground of criminal law they stand attoogreatadvontage. nsrcgnrdsothcr 
European*) and the nutive^ of (hec<mntry ; withevcfry facility for bringing to punish-- 
mont thosi* who may have furcthly iiudeslod them, as aggressr^rs in asrgravated ca.se^, 
they are amenable only to a tribuiuil, the general distuneo iVorn, and (*onsts]uen( in¬ 
convenience of utteiuling which, would bf‘ snffu’icui in many cast*.-) t<» deter the 
injuml from prosecuting them to etreetualeonviutioo ; over deliiiquculs of lliis nature 
the local aiithorities can exi'rciM^ only diminished control, and if they were frequently 
to )m< found, the evil would la* auvendy felt; but as 1 have Infore staled, my own 
GXjwrience furnislu‘6 ni<> with no instance of outrage either ou the part of llricish or 
European mauuiiu'turer.-i.” 

The magistrate of Nuddea thinks that many more legislative provisions might Ik* 
made in addition to thostj which already exist, relative to tlie muro effect ual 8u)>jcction 
of indigo planteni and their servants to the control of the law. 

1. Tho planters should Im* held ros|K)n8iblo for the appimranee of their servants 
when required, in failure of wliicii they should be declan^ liable to a lu‘avy fitic. 

2. 'i'lmt they should furnish the inagiritrah* wiUi lUis of their eervant^t. 

8. 'i'hat they should lx* mode AitHwm*ahle for tho misconduct their servants. 

4. TIittt magistratuDor j)tsUcco of tho peace should bo nmpowerrd to punish plantors 
for &un-cum)>iiaj)ce wit!) such rules as might be enacted for tho abovn pnrposi's. 

Considers the gcmu'al character of tbu£uro])uan plantciu, in regard to their iM-r^onal 
dealings and transnutioiis with tho natives, to he fair and upright, andUieirtreaiiuenl. 
of tluioi kind and eonciliatiug; but iitmth oppression and extortion aro praut iM*d by Uieir 
servants; mentions four ea'^cs of atlrny w'iiicii hare occurred in his district in the last 
five years, wlu'rein ICunquiaii planters havo been implicate; thinks that Europeans 
ought always to bo pnMocuted fur such offcncos in t^ supremo tmurt, when thcro is 
(445.) ‘1 <1 4 a pivbability 
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H pri>babiHty of ilietr being convicfccl. The prorisions of Ilegulation 1823, arc 
m)<iom or ever resorted lo; suggests that planters should bo put in ])Ossessioti of land 
engaged to be cultivated, when the ryot refuses to i'ullil iiis engagement to cultivafe. 

The Commissioner is of o])inion that fur the effectual subjection of the indigo plan* 
ters to the control of the law, they should be made amenable to the criming courts 
in the mofussil, fur all offences excepting such ns would render th(>m liable on eon* 
viction to suffer death, or to be transported; if this wore done, the affrays which now 
so frequently occur in some districts between the servants and dcpcndonls of neigh¬ 
bouring indigo planters would l»c mucli loss eumnton, if not entirely put a stop to. 

Is disposed to judge favourably of the general character of ilio European indigo 
jdunters riisiding within the division. 



UnMAUKs —Tlic ri'tiirn from Mymonstng has not yet lie<'n iveeived. 

The magistrate of Tipperah thinks that sonu; enactment is n'qiiin'd to prevent one 
factory from Udng built within n certain distance of another*; ns too clove n proximity, 
instead of producing useful comp(‘tition, is tlio houriu) of contention, ill-will, and 
bloodshed. 

The joint inagii!>trato at Sherepore (which forms part of the first-m<‘ntiniied dislrici) 
think.s till* pre.'wmt h‘gislati>e ju'ovjMons suIBcieiilJy efli-ctite f«)r the Mihj(s>tioii of tlio 
indigo ])lanters and their aesisiants; ha.s the highe.st opinion of both the Kiiroja^Hn 
planters ill l.is dMsion: their influence often successtully exerted in settling pettty 
dispute.^ in an amicable way~a proof of the estimation in which tiiey are held. 

The magistratiMif Dacca dulalporc 8tat<‘s that theEurojiean indigo planters residing 
in this district, are gonernUy u very rcsjicctablc body of men, and seem iiictiiu>d, from 
motives of policy us well as of humanity, to treat the natives round them with 
kindness. 

The ]>rico of indigo indui*es the jdanlcrs to make advance to any ryots who will 
take them: great leuiptation to men of little or no principle to take advance^ fur the 
same portion of ground ih>m as many planters os they can. Consequently, at tho 
eutling and sowing seasons eouiplaiois arc frei]ucnt, and sometimes serious hrcachos 
of the jMiaco occur. Advances suraetinics forced on the ryots, and similar oppres'^ions 
committt'd, for tlm purpose of obtaining the plant. These., liow'cver, an* gcuierally to 
Is* imputed lillicr to the zeal or rascality of tlie native serv'anis of the factory. No 
further Icgislutive provisions nect^asary for tho sulycetion of the planters. Submits 
the following auggoslious : 

Ut. That ryots taking double advances fortlie samoploco of ground: 2d. That per¬ 
sons kriowtngiy making advan(*os for ground alrcmly advanced for; 3il. That ryots 
refusing or neglecting to fulfil their engagements, w'ilhout good and sufficient eausg}— 
should in ca(*h case V deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and punished ucciirdingly. 

TTpon tlie w’liole, i» of opinion tliat the residence of Europeans in the district bus 
been of the gix'atcst advantage to the inhabitants. The comforts of all classes luivo 
been increased, from tho large capital circalaled; the zemindars' n‘nls have been 
realized with greater facility; and the immense tructu of jungle that overspread this 
district, before the cultivation of indigo was introduced, Imvo totally disajijiearcd. 

The 
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The iiU 4 i;ifitrate of Decee entered very folly into the aubiect of eultiea 
tion He hftt b(<m led to lom, upon the whole rathei a iavourablo q»Qion tiie 
gfuienl (diancter (d* in^o planter^ in regard to th^ transaetiona and treatment of 
ihe natires round thum. Among so numerous a class, instances of oppression, and 
a resort to brute force for the uocompiishincnt of their view«, have in some cases 
originated with the Europeans tbnmseives, but in most instances they are the tools of 
interested landholders or their own servants. ** That some of the planters arc held in 
much estimation by tho imtivos ; that they are constantly applied to, to arbitrate dis¬ 
putes between retires or neighbours; that ihe^ ure the frequent dh^Kmsi'rs of modi- 
^no to the sick, of advice to those in difRculty, of pecuniary lud to those in iuhhI, on 
itia occasion of family events which would involve them for life with native moni^’- 
lenders ; and that their never fatlii^^ acquiescence in the wants and wishes of their poor 
neighlKmrs, lias thus tended in some measure to exalt the British name and character^— 
1 can vouch from my own knowledge of the facts; nor need 1 remark how vory much 
the prosperity and happiness of uur.native subjects would be increased by tho resi¬ 
dence of European g^tlemon among tbeui, were such a description applicable to a 
largo proportion.” 

After explaining Bie system, and stating tbo difficulties and grievances which each 
party cumpiains of, whe^or planter, xeznindar, or ryo^ the magistrate enneJudes his 
remarks by suggesting various rules for the protection of the rights and interests of 
all the parties concerned. 


. Mr. Walters is adverse to rostrictions on the erection of factories, and to any in* 
teTforcnce with open and free comjicti tion, but would enforce ongagcnicnts voluntarily 
entered into lietwoen planters for fixing a boundary line between their resperrirc 
factories: isinoliurd to tbiuk that the provisions contained in Itegulation YL 1823, 
although seldom resorted to, afford the jdantcr all the remedy riiat can be safely 
granted for <'om|>clUng the ryots to fulfil their engagements. 

Amongst tlw grievances compbined of by the semindars, the most important, 
Mr. Walters says, is the difficulty they experience in not being allowed quietly to erect 
factories on their own csiatia, in cimsequence of the arts used, and tho ojorn violence 
not unfrequently resorted to by their European neighbours to suppress all cumpetitiem 
of tho kind. 


2d. That if a zemiadar refuses to accede to the terms of tho planter, he frequently 
obtains a pottah for their lands few some other olaimuit. 

3d. That tho pottMit token do not specify the quantity or boundaries of llie lands; 
and, consequently, |>usso8siun is taken of any lands which may licst suit the planter: 
and that they experienoe difficulty in obtaining their rents from the planters. 

The greatest evil of which tho ryots complain, is the almost utter impracticability of 
bmng ablo te free themsidves, should they once havo tho misfortune to receive inffij^ 
advances, either by their ow'H free will or by compulsion. 

2d. That their cattle ia constantly pounded by tho planter, on tho plea of their stray¬ 
ing among Uie indigo, and the cattle not l>eiug released except on the payment of a fi po. 

fid. That they are compelled by tlirmitsand ill usage to enter into indigo engim- 
ments; that more land is taken by the factory servants than that contratied fw, 
Mng obliged to execute engagements witli one factory after having enga^ to give 
Htoanotlmr: and although having no concern with any fiutory, still having their 
lands forcibly sown, without any pretence or colour of right. 

Under the licad of evils of a general nature, Mr. Walters instances the custom of 
entertaining, at European aod native factories, bands of armed men, often of Imd 
character; also the system of holding lands in the names of their Berroiite, by which 
the European idautm arc subject to no tangible responsibility. 

Tho following is an abstract of tlie remedies which Mr. Walters suggests fur tbc 
evils set forth in his report: ^ 

1. That Europeans permitted to hold Imids should be required to hold them in 
their own names, and ^ould be requirod to de}K»it a list of ^om, and of such oa arc 
now btdd in the names of their servants, in the sillah court. 

2. That tiny shpidd be required to enter into a bond to submit to all awards of 
tho load authorities ia matters toaohing such lands. 
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3. That t)ic>y he i^uired to register io the rillah court ail engagemen&i relative to 
occupation or cultivation of land uxcceding 50 bogahs, and ia the ffloonsi^n coortb 
all enf^emonts for a le'^o quantity; that previous to the registry the landa hhould be 
advcrtis^ and proclaimed, and marked, in order that peraonH interoeted may have an 
opportunity objecting. 

4. That all leaaea and other engagementa ahould specify boundaries and quantify 
vi land. 

5. That eemindars should have a lien on the manufactured produce, in satisfaction 
of arrears of rent, to be attached, and if nec.e<(sary sold. 

6. On the expiration of a lease the zemindar to be at liberty to renear it or not, but 
if lei, the old tenant to have the preforence ou equal terms. 

7. At the expiration of his contract the ryot to bo allowed to compel the adjustment 
of his accounts ny summary process. 

8. In the event of disputes between factories, the local authorities to appoint nrbi~ 
trators for the purpose of fixing boundaries. Privato boundary Kgreemeiits to be 
enforced. 

ft Collectors to take possession of choc laud% the ])ro])vrty of Gorenimoat, and to 
leasu them to planters in their own names. 

10. Lands of khoodkhast, or hereditary ryots, not to bo transforred by zemindars to 
indigo planter^ withouithc consent of such |»ar(ies. 

11. All subordinate ismdhoiders tit i»eat. lilieriy to transfer their lands to indigo planters 
(if warranted by tho nature of their tonutvs) withfuit the consent of the superior 
zemindar; and ul ryote to be at liberty to cultivate indigo or any other crop tliey life*. 

12. Europeans to be eligible to lie appointed guaxdluis to minors, and manners of 
thmr estates. 

13. European indigo planters to be held peraonnlly responsible for breaches of the 
peace arising out of. or connected with their manufauturt^ nr the possession vf lands. 

14. All oomplaints cotmectod with indigo cultivation to bo made in the niune and 
on the respoiisibilily of the plantor. 

15. AU plantm^ to furnish tljo magistrate wiili lists of iheir servants, and to be 
held responsible for their conduct and appearance; and not io retain notorious 
offenders in their employ. 

16. liot to engage Imnds of armed men. 

17. Not to pound cattle and levy Ones. 


thannah moonsiff^s cutcherry, who would levy Uie fine on tho part of Government. 
Fmpriotors of crops to recover damages by a summary {iroeess. 

19. European planters to render assistance to officers of police. 

20. To give information of crimes committed within their states, and not to harbour 
or screen offenders. 

21. False and vexatious complaints, and prevarication of witnesses, to lie punished 
by two yimrs* imprisonment and 200 rujiees fine, oommutahle to one year more. 

Mr. Walters adds, “Let tlic door but be thrown opun for the free expression of 
British feelings and principles, as well as of British capital, and 1 will venture to say, 
that in five ye«v a greater improvement will take place in the social and morm 
(xmdition of our subjects than has accrued from tbirfy yeafo of trial tinder the old 
system.** 

The cummissioner of the division is of opinion that the existii^ legislative pro¬ 
visions are fully adequate to the effectual sulgection of the planten and t^lr ser¬ 
vants to the control of law. Has npt had sufficirat experience to judge of the 
characters of tiie Europeans residing in this division. Gives two statements, taken 
firom the books of a factory, illustrative of the efibets of the present system on the 
condition df the ryot; one in which the ryot refusing to enUtvato, foe culUvation 
was carried on by the planter, the ryot involved in ruin, and his lands alienated 
from him; the ofoer, io which the ryot was enabled to pay off a fomer debt, and to 
obtain a profit on foe sottlemont of accounts. 
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^tUABXS .—No report was called for from Arraean. 

The magistrate of Chittagong and joint mogistrato of Noacolly report that no 
indizo ))lBnters reside in thoir districts. ^ 

The Commiasiooer has inadvertently furnished statements of civil and criminal cales, 
decided in the Chittagong district, in which Europeans appear to have been parties, 
but which have no cuuneetiuu with tronsactiona regarding indigo. 


N. E. Knugpore | 


RKiranss.-^Thcrc are no European indigo planters raiding in these districts. 

The Ck>mu)iMsionor is of opinion, that further legislative pixiviBioiu si's requisite for 
the duo control of all British subjects residing in the interior of the country, and that 
it is obviously oxpediiuil ttiat they should W subjected, iiko <»ther European settlers 
similarly situated, to the local tribunals civil and eriminai, without any other restriction 
or ai>]M«al than is allowed by the Kcgulations ot^ovi^mmcnt to other individuals. 
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Bekouks.—N o Kuropeon planters in the Suburbs. 

TIio magistrate of tho Tvrcnty-fonr Porgmmahs offera no opinion on the general 
question. 

Tho joint magistrate of Bnrosut considers no furthor legialative provirions neceswry. 

The magistrate of Backergungo ro]K>rts favourably oi’tiic Europcmi planters in his 
district Is not prepared to offer an opinion us to tlio expediency of enacting further 
laws applicable to planters and their servants. 

The magistruto of Jessore cannot s}K>ak to th(> character of tho planters, having been 
lately apitviiitod to tlu' district. Bet uni imperfect. 

Was formerly magistrate of Nuddeah. Europeans less violent and rapacious than 
natives, liitrodueliou of improved mode of culture. Stc^y supplies of capital. Now 
laws loss r«>qutred than the sure and speedy application of existing laws. Best remedy 
for the evils complained of is to facilitate to Europeans tho holding of estates. Magis¬ 
trates should b<^ cautious in their intoreourse with planters, so as to ensure the appear¬ 
ance of porfeet imtArUalily. The CommisMoner has had Uttlo ozperien^ in districts 
where indigo is cultivated {recommends cither that tho number of magistrates should 
bo incn'jui^ or the number of Kur<»peatis limited ; inelines to tho latter. Tho rights 
and pn>Jiidiccs of the natives arc intt'riorod with by Kun>iM>an8. Speaks favourably of 
the gcnoralciiaroeter of the phinters in Jessoro, but their servants commit oppression. 
The natives are averse to tho cxieiidud cultivation of indigo. Submits a leltor from 
the acting magistrate of Jessore, who a(tribaie» tho iuoffieieney of the existing rules 
to the want of leisure possessed by the msgistrate. Increase of disputes and broaches 
of the peace. 

r r 2 (etmimtud) 
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R£auitKB.-*>Tfae magistrate of Mignapoie cannot say whether additioniO rules are 
necessary. They sometimes take the law into their own hands to recover debte { bat 
complaints on that score are speedily adjusted. 

'llte joint magistrate of Balasore iMStsiders no further provisions required. Speaks 
well of the planters in his district. 

Tiicro are no European planters in Cuttack. 

The Commissionor has hrard no complaints against the few who reside in the 
division. 
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KnittAnKs.—The nmgistrato of Burdwan has found tim plantora peaceably and kindly 
inclined towards the nativCM; and ho does not think any additmi^ legislative provi- 
sions necessary for tliuir effectual subjcH^ion. 

The magistrate of the Jungle Mehals is not aware that any further icgislativi' pro- 
visions arc necessary for the eifeotual subjection of indigo planters, in a<htition to thom* 
which aln'ady exist. Conduct of the Europeans kind and <’onciliatory. 

T)tcr(> arc: no Kiiropoan phmeers in the district of Hooghly. 

ThudJommissiuiicr cxprc>tac'> tho saiuo sentiments as the magistrate of the Jungle 
MchoLs, and from his (utinwicuce, has always found them forbearing atid kind in their 
demeanour to the lutti vos, as well oh fair and ]ib(>ral iu thdr dealings witli them, notwi^> 
Htaading tho bad faitii they too ofhm cxpc^riuiico in ruturn. Listanc^'S of misconduct 
rar^ 


Judicial Departmout,) 
1 June 1830. / 


(signed) H. ShakeitptaT^ 

Secretary to Government. 


The Governor-general in Council remarks, that tho foregoing Papers will be trannnitted to the 
Honourable Court of DireetorN. 
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(61.)—MINUTE, by Mr. ZqrcMfer. 

At (itr as 1 can ju^ of the order of the magutrate of Furreedpore in ita EngSsh dreu, 
it appears greatly miacanstraed, and that it it anything but an “ int^otion not to sow their 
sedated bud nnleea Mpeeable to themselvea" 

Ibe exact poiport Of the tnder can only he oleaw nnderatood in its original. 

t rood) sttspeot diattlle proriaiona of Keodatbs VI. of ISSS, hare very seldom if ever 
he^ retortnl tp hy one indigo ptanlm Unto Wa Begnlation they can get summary 
aatiudt, and liB^i^getdiinn,tl^Bi««nddedl to place « watch (Aiartitetaid “defined spot 
rf bnd,” andtOftW taid of ^ police in their feroOr." 

I hnow of no piiadble fhrtlier rod thatit ooidd bededgrabletognntj indeed the ody two 
s^ioh oeonr ttroiad he qoite Inadmiaaibb violation of the property of the contractor, or 
nobtion of Mi petaoa 

The above procels too b equally conclnsive against intmlt^rs who with to tamper with 
pemie who have entered into contracta; the summary asrard shuts the interloper out. 

The great diffioolty is assumed from the excessive poverty of the tensnt, and the exces¬ 
sive weuth calenbted to be made out of the pndnee of hb Idbour. Tfab eertainly n a very 
unnatural state of aibirs, and not paralleled in any other article of prodnoe, and which 
must, I Bupjxws, remedy itself by rdieving the povnty of the ryot, through a reduction in 
the profit of tflh indigo planter; and it may be calcubted that then die ryot will be actuated 
by the stimulus of intereststo fnifii hb contract * 

It should be recollected that die whole or nearly the whole cultivation of the country, ia 
as qieoifiod in the preamble of Kegiibtion VI. of 1B28, carried on with borrowed capital; 
and that the capitalisis who so lend their money to ensure a certain produce, are entitled to 
die same protection from the Legislatinre ns the spccubtor in indigo. But it seems to me 
that there b no fair proportion preserved in awarding penalties, when the failing ami bank¬ 
rupt contractor, without any impeachment of dUhoncsty, is declared Ibble to a penalty 
amounting to ilOO per cent. 

In legislating to secure the just rights of indigo planters, we must not lose sight of the 
fact, tliat there are two paities conccrneil; and if the conditions imposed on the ryot are 
such that no reasonable person purposing to act an honest part would engage under iIkto, 
J diink dint we may be certain tliut we are legislating in favour of one class at the expense 
of another, and that from natural causes sucli a system of legisUtion must prove inopera- 
dve and ineftectnal; and such seems to me the rule of imposing on a failure, involving no 
imputation of fraud, a penalty of 306 per cent 

(signed) H'. Leycater. 


V, 

(file) Ini&go Plftn- 
tens 

Mr. LfTCMtor’t 
Minuts. 


(6*2.)—ADDITIONAL MINUTE, by "Mx. Jjtyeei^r. (62.) Indigo Plan- 

1 »F.sinF. to add a few wordis to the foregoing observations. It has been remarked that ‘ijoyepB tfr V 
the Regulation VL of aulltorizea indigo planters holding suminarv decree*, to place a AdditiMalMinute. 
watch over the indigo crop; tliut it dmm not do so if no such cro}> is produced; in other 
words, that the Regulation alfiu'ds no aid in the extreme case of the contractor omitting to 
cultivate altogether. 

Such perhaps is the letter; hut we are considering a remedial law and not a criimnal one: 
that such law, admitting that the indigo planter has a lien on the land, should exclusively 
allow u watchman to be placed over that land for the protection of the crop, and not tor the 
production of the Kuiue, would, 1 think, be u wrong construction. 

That a man holding a lien on any land for its cultivation with indigo, should ait quietly 
by and see it cultivate with rotato^ would only sliow that a man may ^ve a lien without 
any tie, or a tie without any lien. 

Seetbn 5, Regulation VIJ. of 1819, declaring contracting workmen guilty of any wilful 
broach of contract liable to punishment i>y a magistrate, is, I should 8up|)Ose, a.* applicable 
to an indigo contract as to any other. But a great trade will never be earned on or benefited 
by a bill of pains and penalties, and I apprehend the section quoted has never been acted 
cm since it was promulgated; and it does not seem to have been considered that there arc 
two parties to a contract, and that there can bo no justioo iu declaring one party liable to 
punishment as for a misdemeanor or for a breach of contract, and not the outer par^ also, 
us, for instancM;, in making advances. &c. 

1 should, with Mr. Ross, very much like to see British subjects allowed to acquire landed App. No. 63. 
property by free purclmsc or other contract, not merely for indigo or co^, but for general 
purposes. The rules however wMch he would establish for the regulation of contracts 
between indigo planter and the cultivator, however good in themselves, are 1 fear for too 
intricate and too complex for practical use, nor do 1 see whence the public funcrionaries 
required are to come from ; with any people like the present moonsifls 1 apprehend it would 
be fearful odds for the poor ryots. 1 think it would bo far 1001*0 desirable if the indigo 
plants wore produced wi^out the intervention of contracts and advances, and the crop 
brought into the market, and the price regulated by the demand, us other cixips are. There 
would then be some reciprocity m interest between the producer of the plant and tlio con- 
sdrner of it, which cann^ be said to be the case at present. 

But whatever is resolved on, 1 trust it will be made of a gcneml nature, including cotton, 
sugar, and all other i^tiol^ and not be restricted to indigo alone. 

(signed) fK Leyeester. 


, (MS.) 
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(63.) IniHgo riaa< 
tors: 

Mr. lioss’ft Minute; 
21 Sept. 1829. 

Letter from the Secre- 
Utt to QovemineDt. 
Jodicul i)e{)artnK‘Ot, 
dated 5th Ha; I92d» 
retative to lie^tation 
VLof 1823,fopcii* 
forcioft the exceutioD 
of Gootraeta fur the 
ciUtivatioD and uoli* 
ver; of plant. 
jA-tti*r from Diito. 
dated May, on 

the aaine aoUjcct. 
T.etter from 
daU-d 9Ui .rune, on 
tbt> canif fiubjvot. 
(.etter from IhiLo, 
dated Aiii'ust, ou 

tlie t-aiDc tnbjx't. 


(63.)—MINUTER fay Mr. Atwt, dated Sf«t September IB29, 

It is undeniable that tbe evils which induced tfae enac^ont of R^ulatiion VI, of 18!^ 
are still expericucedj anti it must also, I think, be admitted that & proviaiona of that 
lle^ilation are not calculated to obviate those evila 

Although, however, the He^lafcion referred to it defective, I apprehend that the continue 
ance of the evils vumpiuined of is not so much attiibiitable to its defects as to the inefficiency 
of the tribunals authorized to carry its provisions into execution; and that were it amende^ 
it would still be as inoperative as it has hitherto been, if left to bo enforced by tixe same 
tribunaU. 

It must be k**pt in mind that the courts at tlm sudder stations of the aevorai aiUnfas are 
the only tribiinals authorized to take cognizance of disputes arising between European indigo 
manuftu'tureiN find the lyots who contract to supply tlietn with indi^ pl|nt; and that those 
courts are from tltcir situations, and the great extent of country over which they liave juris* 
diction, inaccessible to the nuyority of the ryots, and from accumulation of busiueis, obstruct¬ 
ing and retarding their proceedings, of little avail to the manufocturora 

'Iherc is in reality no provision made for iidmiuistering any law to these two classes, and 
that fact alone is Buflicieiit to account for the disorder that prcvtuls in the indigo distiicts. 
'i'he ryots, feeling no assurance that tiiey will he allowed to reap tfae produce |f uieii' labour, 
are easily iiuliuH'd to engage to cultivate their lands fur the m^ufacturers on any terms; 
but they do not seem lo consider the contracts entered into under such circumstances as 
volimlurv on their pait, luid it may therefore be believed, that they have little scruple in 
empluying all thotiueans they are said to r^rt lo, in order to evad<i porfonnanee when any 
advantage can be gained by so doing, llie manufficturers tot^ find tnat th^ have nothing 
to depend ou but their oun tncans for preventing tlie loss of the capital and of time to whiem 
they would be subjected by the non-execution of the ryot s (mntracu; and they there¬ 
fore maintain large catablishments of armed men, to enforce the execution of those coutracts. 
ilius the two cliuses arc compelled to resort to the means of self-protection which tiiey ore 
both blamed for employing. 

It may be obacrviMl, that it is owing to this nou-oxistence of auy provision for administer¬ 
ing justice, that in the districts possessing the advantages of soil and climate ad^cd for the 
[iroduction of indigo, the estabiishment of nval factories bos not bt^n always fbliowed by so 
iininh iM'iiefit to the native population as might havo been expecU'd. Uomjietiliou has 
doubilens raised the cost of tiiu indigo plant to the rival manufacturers; but tiie increase, 
instead of lieing recidved b) the cultivators of tlic plant, in the sliape of an udvaiicc of its 
price, as it might to l>c, and as it would be were they duly protected, is consumed by tiie 
iirinedestablisbinoms, which, as 1 have above mentioned, the wont of other protection obliges 
the manufacturer to iiiaintaiii. 

it seems to me, tlierefon*, tiiat the first thing necessary to be done to remedy the evils 
complained of in, tii tnakc provision for ensuring to the cultivators as well as to the manu¬ 
facturers that protection which tiic law ought to affbnt to them; and that, 1 conceive, con 
be aceomplinhed in no otIuT way than by raisin|r the qualifications and powers of the courts 
of the tnooiiains. 'I'liose courts are the only tribunals so situated us to be accessible to butli 
parties, and capable of administering justice equally to both. In them only can poor suitors, 
an well as ricli, personally attend to the investigatimi of their suits; an advantage essential 
ill tiiuls, in tlie first instance, to tlic attainment of justice, and which tlte due perffinnauce 
of the functions of iiive.Htigatioii requires that all courts of oriffinaljurudtetwa should be 
capable of uffiirding. 'i'lioy alone, in fact, [mssess tlie must important of tiio Tequisit<n to 
the competency of courts of original juri^otiun, and they are as suseoptiblc of being 
rendered conqictent in other respects to discharge the fuiictio!ii!> of such courts as auy of tiie 
other estabJislied tribunals 

h'roni the foregoing oliscrvatioiis, 1 would not be understood to think that the establish¬ 
ment of an efficient system of local judicature would be sufficient to relieve tiie indigo manu¬ 
facturers from the difficultitT tiiey have to contend against: a prompt administration of 
juaticc would doubtless remove those difficulties in tiie few cases in which the penons who 
contract to supply the indigo plant arc men of substance; but in tlie numerous cases in 
which the contractors arc needy lyots, without aiu* property whatever, the existing laws, if 
I'niorred, wouhl increase, and not remove, the dimculti^ complained of. 1 will, therefore, 
Iieg leave to suggest the measures, wliicli with reference lo tht^ last-mentioned cases, I con¬ 
ceive it wutilil Ik* advisable to ailopi for amending the laws aficcting uidigo manufactuicrs, 
supposing an efficient system of judicature to bo established. 

^I'lie COSOS referred lo may be classed under two beads: Ist, Those in wkie/i ryotSf efier 
rectivinp oiivantrs of tnofuy and contractinff for the cultivation and delivery <f imi^o plant, 
do not mxo any land with itpiiyo sred, and conseijumily have no plant to Oliver. 2d, TAcse tn 
nfdch amtractiny ryots, afier haviny saxm land with indiyo seed, nfiote to deliver dte produce 
lo t/tf mamfatiurer who advanced his money for iC In the cases coming under the first 
he.»tl there is no remedy aiiatcvcr provided in auy llegulatioji in the judicial code. In 
t!i«*si> coming under the second head, llegulatioii VL of 1823, allowa a process intended to 
M^-ure the glowing plant to tiie manulacturer entitled to it; but tlmt prmiesf, although 
summary, cannot m issued with the celcri^ requisite, and consequently is unavailing. Is 
both classes of cases, tiierefore, neither Kegulation VI. of 1823, nor any other enactment, 
contains any provision calculated to protect tho manufficturers against possible dishonesty 
on the pai't of tho^ with whom th^ must deal. In regard, indeed, to tiie European 
manuhicturer, the law, as it now stands, is, os 1 before observed, worse than defective. It 
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coinpeli Wm to reiort to the •yatxm of ma1dii|| sihranon fer ht« ind^ plant, and at tlie - - 

Mnn« time debare him from availing hinuelf of the only aeonrily bo can haw against the V. 
lowea to winch that system exposes him. It places him in the predicament of having to 
ehoose either passively to submit to those losses, or to incur the oonsmjuenoos of acting ie'^S® Pla"‘ 
iU^Iy in order to avert them. ^1” * , 

fn endeavouring to provide a remedy for this obvious iniiutice, there are two consiiU-ra- 22 s.?? * 

tions to be attend^ to, and they suggest the measures by whicit tlic remedy sought fur may ' 
be afforded. One is, tfiuf a vho requirei on advance of capital to auddc him to cvltirate 
Ail bald, hat mthiog to offer at tecurity fir itt repayment hoi the capability of hit land to yield 
product of value equal to the amount of the advance ; the other it, that the tecurity will he unamibny 
tf any may be made in providiny tidier for ptoughiny or tounny die land at thv jiroper teason, or 
fir preamp the produce, when ripe, bemy carried off. The measures suggesteu by those eon 
udemtions, are the removal of die prohibition ayairut Europeam hoUiny lands, and the atqmc- 
eriny indiyo manufaeturere to attach and tahe the uiufruct of land to the produce iff which they 
httue acquired a right by amtraet with the oceupant, immediately upon the latter refisiuy to phmyh 
or reap, or to do any act neceetary to eoable him to fiffil the conditiont of hit aoUraet, 

By Ae adoption of these measur^ not only wotUd diificuities which the existing laws 
oppose to the indigo manufacturers in the conaoct of their business be removed, but otiicr 
important admiilages miglu be expected to result; among which may be mentioned the 
discanlinuanca of the practice of Kiiropeans renting lands in fictitious names, and of the 
evils which that practice gives rise to; the introdnetion of a respectable and inclligent 
class of indiyo-plant firmert, who, being able to maintain their rights, would not lie induced 
to enter into contrarts on terms lower thifti tlie ilemand for t&ir produce would entitle 
them to, and whose self-interest would be sufficient to induce them to fulfil their contrarts; 
and, lastly, the general iniprovement of the agriculture of the country, and an iiicrciise of 
all the vtuuable products of its soil and climate. 

I have put into tlie form of a draft of a l{egulatiuii (and which is herewith submitted to the .Vp;!. No. fi?. 
Court), the rules which I conceive it would be (iroiier to enact to give eflcct to tlie ineasnrea 
above suggested. In the event of its being deemed advisable to adopt them, the notes 
appended to tlie draft afford all the ex 2 ilaiuilinns in regard to the rules proposed that .seem 
to be required; and I have, therefore, only to re<|ucst in this |)lnce, that it may be le[>t in 
mind that they have bivn framed on the supposition that the local courts of judicature, Iiy 
which only they can be carried into execution, will lx* raised to the footing on wliicli those 
courts should be placed tn qualify them to |)erform the functions assigned to them; and 
1 may add, that until the local courts shall be rendered fit to he entrusted with tlie discharge 
of those fniicttons, it is not to be expected that any amendment of the existing Itftr tliat can 
be proposed with a view to the correction of tlie evils under couaideration, will lx- pro¬ 
ductive of adrantage. 

(signed) A. Rats. 


(64.)—MINUTE by Mr. Seahj, dated 28th May 182l». (64.) indigo Plaii- 

B* clause 3, section 5, Regulation VI. 1823, the indigo 2 ilanter who has made advances jiir.Sealv'sMuiuto: 
to a ryot who has dispo^ of the weed to another, is at liberty in a regnlar suit to prosecute 28 May 1829. 
the ryot, and the individual to wliom such produce was sold or delivered, conjointly. I do 
not SCO why lie should not be allowed to do the same in a summary suit, as the evil com¬ 
plied of appears to be very extensive; that is, the ijots who have rereived advances 
declining to sow their lands with indigo seed. I would extend the powers roiitaiiied in 
section 5, liegulation VII. 1819, to contracts for the cultivation of indigo. 'Xliis will go 
a great way to put a stop to the fruuds now practised by ryots and their evil advisers, and 
may in the end diminish the number of affrays that now annually take place for indigo 
landf, whicli are invariably attended with severe wounding, and frequently with loss of 
life, in consequence of planters entertaining bodies of fighting men for the express piuqiuse 
of fightiog their battles on such occasions. 

(signed) C. T. Seaiy. 


(6S.)—^MINUTE by Mr. Rattray, dated 30tb May 1829. (<«,) ladigo Plan- 

Tna preamble to Regulation VI. of 1828, admits that it seems reusonnble that the person JJ” 
who advancea seed and capital, or capital only, fiir the expense of cultivation on a defined Minute. " 

parcel of land, should be considered to possess a Hen and interest in the indigo plant pro- ,to May 1829. 
duced on that land, wtien so stipulated in a written engagement between the parties, and 
especially in cases in which tneh written engagement may have been duly registered under 
the provisions of Keiiulalion XXIL 1812; and tliat it should not be in the power of a ryot 
who has already conditioned for the deiirety of the produce of his land to one jairson, 10 
break the condition by a clandestine and fraudulent transfer of such produce to another. 

Witli a view to the acoompiishineut of what is here admitted to appear reasonable, the 
above Regulation was enacted; and experience has proved tout it has, if not oiitirdy, so 
iar tailed in itt oifject, la to render a modification of it obviously expedient 
(446.) rr 4 
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I cBonot exhibit the loas end vexatidii' p wliSdt'^iSgo {ilwnftett .now st^ 4'xpoted 
(ban bT «n anoopnoui writer (one tbfinedvMi, | 

irom wbomlau)!^ a^warea in one of (he|ml^|Mnn^i^tii|i|lre^^ ^It lpUD^f,” ^ 

' wntor obiwvrss ** w conndered that the aowing of indigo admita ^ no delay Whi'n the 
laniie are pr^red for reception of the 8e^,xnd ndn no tkneiaait be ioat Delay, 
that in all oaaea ia dangerous, in this initaoee ia ruinona; either the lai^ mnt be sown §x 
once, on net at all. Hence U will appear, t!^ the. speculative iv^wf of the Ri^iiatton (VI.' 
of lfiSSA teens with conaeouenocs t^the indko pXutcr which would beatore aptly expresaed 
SMder the term priwanee; the means wouM inmlliidy etitml the very evil soi^^ to be removed. 
Diiting the progress of the litigation, the sowing season paasea away; apd -the ianze at beet 
Riuat'prove uisadTantageous to the phmler, who sues a fraudulent dej fen d yr t who can prove 
hSm^r insolvent, in tlie event of being cast, by the aid of a few oaths, whi^he can px^re 
as clieap as eggs. By way of exemplification, 1 will put a cose, neither amprobable nor of 
unusual occurrence in different degrees, whit^ wUl show how this Begulation » likely to 
operate on the intercets <ff the fdanterst—I moke advances to 2,000 ryoti, who wee to 
sublet to and cultivate for me two or three be^bs of indigo each, on receiving at -ue rata 
of two rupees per beegah. The money is paid four or five months bofore the sowing season 
commences, during which time I am much j^tified by the osre and attention they evmco 
in prep:tnng the lands; and 1 already bi^in to calculate the probable bidimce that next 
manufacturing season will place to mv credit in the agent’s books. Raiq comes, but no 
lyot appears for seed; when, after a little patient delay, I send to them, and proceed to 
compel them, a few at a time. Away two of them Kie to the magistrate, ana complain 
that I have taken away their paddy lands (ih^ Imving become acquainted with n Begula> 
tion which prohibits compulsory measures being used towards them in such cases), and 1 am 
summoned and appear. Hie fact of advances having been made is not denied; but the 
complainants swear that the lands in question were not those intended for indigo; and so 
I bHTomc, by the fiat of the court, subject to the consequences of an iiiftingemont of the 
Regulatiqp. The conquering ryots repair homo, where the news of my defeat emboldens 
the rest to peraevere in tlieir original resolution of withholding the lands; and tlie only 
reme<iy left me is to entor 1,006 sejxirate actions for damages, which the defendants cannot 
make good. The glaring injustice here done me need not b(‘ dwelt upon. I'he very pro> 
secution of my actions would occupy at lc‘ast six months, if the judge should happen to l>e 
very assidious; during which time the setuam has slipjied away, the lands lie fallow, or have 
yielded other crops to their roguisli (x'cupiers, and 1 am grinned at as a fool, and advised 
to be more cautious for the future in making advance's, wlien porliaps tliosc 1 have already 
made, and the exjienscs incurred in prosoculing my right, render the advice quite supers 
fiuous. Sonic may think, that by referring disputes of this nature to the darogahs for their 
report, tlie evil might be averted, and the ends of Justice attained; hut this arrangement 
would prove as little calculated to promote imptirtial justice as tlie Hegulation, «o long as 
the office of darogah Is filled iu the munner it now is.” 

Now if this he a fair exhibition of facts, and I believe it to be without any exa^cratioii, 
it must be admitted that legislative interference is urgently called for. All the oliligution 
1 would imposi' is, that of an honest performance of a voluntary contract; and after affoni> 
ing to the subject much thouglu, and making myself as fully acquaiiitecl with it as opjior* 
tunity has permitted, 1 venture to sugg<‘St tlie ioDowing rules, as calculated to ndieve the 
planter, without any hardship or injustice towards tliose who now oppose such fearful odds 
to all fair dealing, under the very law enacted to promote and preserve it. 


pROPOsKi) MonivicATioN of Soction 5, Regulation VI. of 1823. 

1st. In cases in which a r}'ot or other cultivator of the soil, who may Imvc received 
advances and entered into written cngn^^mentB for the cultivation of indigo or other plant 
or produce of the soil, in tlie manner indicated in Regulation VI. 1H23, shall liave failed to 
cultivate the land specified, or having cuUivatc*d it, shall have foiled or refuse to complete 
his cugagcmcnt, or shall have sold or made away with or tnuisi'erred the produce to anutlier 
person, tiie iiarty with whom such agreement wus first made shall be at liberty to apply for 
redress to the magistrate or joint-magistrate within whose jurisdiction the land may^; or 
to institute, at bis option, either a summary or a regular suit in the civil court against the 
said ryot or cultivator, or the party at whose instigation the said ryot or cultivator shall 
have so failed, or both, as slmll appear to the plaintiff expt^iem. 

2dly. If the application be made to the magUlrnte or joint-magistrate, the case slmll be 
disposed of under sect. <5, Kt^ulation VIJ. ItflD; and pending the imprisonment of the 
ryot, if the charge be substantiated, and after his rdensc, till sucli time as he shall proceed 
toll dtie performance of his engagement, the plaintiff shall be put in possession of the land, 
the cultivation or produce of which he may Wve contracted for, with liberty to complete 
the said cultivation, or to reap or collect the said produce at his own expense, having his 
remedy for the said expense by a summary or regular civil action agmnst tlie said ryot, or 
the {larty at wliose instigation the latter shall be proved to have so failed, or both, in the 
manner Itercin-aib'r provided for. 

tklly. If a summary civil procras sliaii be adopted in the first instance, and the cause 
(upon the grounds stated iu the next following section) be decided in favour of the plaintiff, 
tile defendant or defen^nts each sliall be subject to the payment of the amount of 

the 
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the advanCTH actuftlly received hy the said ryot ur cultivator, with intereat on the game, 
and the costs of etimmary process; the claim for tlie amoant of any further loss suatained 
by the non]»erformance of the contract being cognizable only under a regular suit. But 
in this case of summary j^ess the phuntitF shall not be entmed to posaession of the land, 
as provided in the preceding ^don, the suit being considered as instituted solely for the 
recovery^ ol loss already sustained by the advances or expense above mentioned, and not 
intb a view to any prospective benefit to be derived from the soil. But nothing herein 
shall prevent a pnor a^ilication to the criminal court, as provided for by tlie preceding 
section, if the pnr^ ag^ieved shall seek his'^remedy in the manner and to the end therein 
stated. 

• 4thly. Jf the plaintiff shall seek the remedy hr a regular suit, the case shall be tried and 
dccidea under tne praoiples and provisions or the general Re^latioiui; provided, how> 
ever, that whore a ryot shall have voluntarily execufod a deed of engagement, stipulating 
to cultivate indigo or other plant or produce of the soil on a speem^ portion of land, 
and to deliver the produce of such land to one individual, and shall have subsequently sold 
or delivered such prcalune to another, or have failed to prepare or cultivate such land at the 
instigatinn of another, the aggrieved i»nrty Hhall bo at liberty to prosecute the ryot and the 
individual to whom such produce may have been sold or deltvcrod, or who shall so have 
instigated the contractor, conjointly; and if it be established that the individual receiving 
tho produoe, or so inatigating, was at the time aware of the prior engiigemont, such indi¬ 
vidual, and the ryot or cultivator, shall be jointly or severally bohl answ<!rable for the full 
amount of the ismalty specified in the originsd agreciucut, together w'itii all costs and 
expenses of the suit. 

5tl)ly. If no fraud or dishonest dealing be cstablij^hcd, and the failure of a ryot or other 
contrwttor to ex<‘cutc th<? stipulations of his engagement, be owing to accident or other 
cause not implying fmnl or dishonesty, the remedy shall be, as in common awes of contract 
failims provalod for by tbo Kegulatious generally. Appeals must of coumc bo provided for, 
as should fucilitie.', to the rrgislry of coutractn. 

(signed) R H, Rattray, 


(fiG.j—!MIXFTK by Mr. Ttiruhnll, dated '2d .fulv 1H29. 

Till’’ r ager competition noticed iu the pn^amblc to llcgnlalioti VI. 1^23, coraniencod 
in the pneoding year; and Jjolditig, sih T thou diil, tlx' »ituattoii of judge and magistrate of 
Nuddcii, I had some opportunity t»l-' wlines-iiig the si;eiio?- of rontentiojj snul stritc cnsnijig 
from llie >un<ui-. mid c onllioting inter; -!*- to wliieli that eompctition gave rise. Tlicdis- 
onlm'-i \Nlii'*li thou piv%‘iih-«l in tlitil and the neighhoiirlng indigo di»rrie(-», have, I believe, 
nothing abfiled 1*) tin’ ]ireseiit day, and they are enMniuly .Mich as to call for the serioiw 
inter)>osilio[\ of g'»>enmu-nt. From the inonieut «»r ploughing the land and sowing the seed, 
t(* the wiasim of reaping llicen>p. the \>liolc district is tlirown into a state of ferment. The 
most daring breaches of tin- jiesu’e an- committed in llic faee of oiir pdiec otUcers, and oven 
the magistrati* lumself. In utter delianec of all law and autlioiit). large bodies of armed 
men are avouedly I’ntertained for tlie express purpose* of taking or retaining forcible 
jHisse&sion of lauds or erops. Violent afiVays, or rather regular pitched battles ensue, 
atfeiideil u itii hlood-hfd and Imiiiicidi*. Unr jioliee estublishincnts are corrupted, and the 
durogahs are said notoilonsly lobe in the jniy of the pl.iiitcr.s, Eurojiean or nalbe, toseeure 
their good otliees. Prixale assassinations oeensionally oi“Ciir, and torgery and jierjury have 
their full sway; in slunt. c\erv ejiccics of cjimc b eommitted, and in the list f should not 
omit false charges of miiiilcr, arson, which iini \crv eoinmoi),nndare the most hamssing 
of all to the aeeiised ns well as to the magislmlc. If such are the consequeiiees of the 
pre.senl system of imliuo eulliNati«*n in the Bengal distrlels, and llmt they are so will not, I 
think, be disputed, it is ecrtainly high lime tliai derisive nica.-ures should he adopted to put 
down evil.- of sueli inagnitudi', iiidependuiitly of the question more immediately under ctm- 
Bideratioii, of affording jirotcction to the rights ami interests ot* the numerous imlividuala 
concerned. Tlic practices noticctl in the j)apcr.s wliicli liave originati'd the jircsent diseus- 
flion, no doulit prcxail to a considerable extent, and are the common snlject of complaint. I 
particularly remember one inst,anee in which a lyot acknowledged before me, that 
he hud in (piick hiicccssion taken !ul\auccs titan and entered into engagement.-with three 
soparute Chtablislimeuts for the same jiaittd of iatul. Thij* was <de:irly an act ef fraud, and 
would. I take it, he criminally puuisliahle under the Maliomednn law ami tlic Begulutions 
already in force, as well in the ly ot n^ in aii} otlu■r^ who should bo proved to have know- 
ingly pniiicipufcd, and wilfully aided and abetted therein : but would this reach the evil ? 
1 fear not: on the contrary, if sucli a ]»ow’er were at all '.lhu^ed or indiscreetly applied, if 
resort W'cre hud to it frequently and ve.\:itlously to liamiss or intimidate the lyots; df it 
were not restricted to cases of a glsmng and fiagrant clniractcr, the planter would soon dis¬ 
cover tliat he had used an in.otrument to his own destruction. The princi{>al source of all 
the mischief may, 1 fancy, be traced to tlie contract formed with the ryot, which is sometimes 
not in writing, is frequently insuifieicnlly defined, and is generally extremely un&vounible 
to the ly'ot, roudering him jn fai^t a sIaa'c to the estublieluncnt with which he has once en¬ 
gaged, and thercb)' preventing an 0 [>en and fair competition to all, which would affoid the 
only true and effectual remedy. Too much also, it is s.aid, is entrusted to dewana, nmbs, 
gomashtas, and ntmmroua others employed by Uic phuitcr, who I fear looks but littlo beyond 
tiio quantity of land procured ibr him, and does not jmy sufficient attention to the means 
(445.) 8 8 by 
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InUsfti 


by #liidK it ba^ beein obtiunod. «o that at tli6 atitical f^enod thaTti i» a gpneritl sciftmble. 
Ib such a atate rtf thingsH cannot be matter of muchjinrptisc that the fyot, who is acknow¬ 
ledged to be in iioyerty, and has perliaps been lahonrtng in fot* yeaHs work off his 
old balances,^ as it is colled, should reamlv yield to temptation of on offer of money firom 
a rival lactory to pay off liis old score, and thereby liberate himself from thraldom, as well 
BS^'engoge on more favourable tvims. The crils, therch>re, being inherent in the syst^ 
itaelCwiB must undergo a change before any rc^ good can be done by legislative pros!- 
sion. the planter must l>o pretwred to admit a fidr and open competition; he must not 
Boek to undm'mine his neighbour by allowing his native agente to interfere secretly witii 
ryots already under engagements, or to put him down m* H arms witli hired Liitheums; he 
must secure hi.’' ryot by other means than a eoiitraot which Invars him down so heavily that 
he can have little hope of fulfilling its obligation, and which drives liim therefore to nieces 
and intrigues tor immediate relief, though ultimately leading to his own ruin as well as to 
tlic lt\jury of his employer. He must, in short, endeavour to attach him to his interest, not 
by force, but by indulgence, klndnoas, and liberality; and if his neighbour rises higher in 
terms tlum himself, he must either meet him by oorres^Minding liberality on his own {}art,or 
leave the ryot frue to act os the latter tnay deem most conducive to his own inter^t The 
di^ulty of framing rules calculated to ameliorate the system, ho that it shall work benefi¬ 
cially to all concerned, and afford prompt redr^s for the various grievances complained of 
bv either party, has been always felt and acknowledged. The Kegulatious olreaay provide 
t^t a preference shall be given to rcgist(*.r(*d deeds of contracts; out the obstacles are so 
great, in expense of stiUnpiKipcr, foes of registry, distan(‘.c from the Suddor station, that 
it is seldom or never resorted to; indeed it is impraoticable. If any plan could he devised 
to encourage a more gciieval resort to the pnu'tice of registry, by reaiicing the expense and 
rendering the iiieaiis more accessible U) the ftnrties, a great point would no doubt be ^ined; 
not only that a coutrm^t Uuih formally saiietioncd hns gri^ater force with the parties, and would 
perhaps deter many from an attempt to violate ih but also because it would generally ena- 
^ iilc the court to dotermino more readily on the validity of the engagement, without being 
compelled, they frequently arc at present, to cuter Into a lengthened invcstigtition, the 
n^sult of whied), depending U{K>n conflicting testimony, must always be dnnbtfni, and oflen 
erroneous, and the (hday of which generally defcnls its wliole object In the difficulties 
which preseni themselyos. tlie only remedy whirli occurred to me, is the cstahlisiiing siibor- 
dinate offices of registry in each thannnh d ivision. to be bold by natives or otlicrs siM'ciuUy 
appointed for the purpwo, and placeil under the general ati|»erinteiidenco and ooutrol of the 
r^stror of the district, or oi her European officer at the Sudder stations, to whom a daily te- 
porf should be imnlo of all rcgiHten‘d de(*ds,and by whom tlieyshouJd be fortliwith enteredin a 
general registry bonk kept M>parat.(*ly for the purpose, under sueh toniis and ehecks ns should 
be foiuid necessary to render it an nnthentie and uscfid public record. I can however but 
tlitew out the hint, as I am sensible tliat many obstacles may occur in the details (even if 
Goremnient should lie willing to incur the additional exficnea*) to render any plan of this 
nature practiodly efficient and useful with the means we have at onr disposal. Unfortu- 
uately the same difficulty opposes every suggestion which offers itself; let us consider the 
V8f|t interests that involved in tin; nmttt'r under disonssifm, not merely in the lacks of 
rupees that are annually at stake, but os variously affecting the greater part of a large and 
populous diotriet, and consider at the same moment the means we at present (xissess of 
affording prompt and effectual redress In the countless disputes which cannot bnt arise irom 
such a state of tilings. A single foetoiy nuiy liave formed upwards of a tliousand contracts; 
the party may bo distant from the only courts novr o|)en to them, from 60 to 100 miles; 
those c<iiirts arc already overwhelmed ; the matters in dispute press for decisi<m, and eanuot 
wait the ordinary course, for delay would render the decision nugatory, and worse, as the 
parties would have lieen needlessly subjected to annoyan<*e and expense. What thou, is the 
remedy ? T confess that 1 am at a Imis to propose any other than tlie appointment of a 
res]>cctahlc Huddec Amecn in each thannah division, with a salary or authorised emolu¬ 
ments, such 08 would incite him to a faithful and honest liiscbarge of the imjiortant trusts 
winch must necessarily be confided to him . 

(signed) M.H, TarnbulL 
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REGlJIiATION prrtposed by Mr. Hoes. 

AsBErtULATion to ^irovide more effinitually for enforolng the execution of Contrada 
relating to tlie oultivathig and delivery of Indigo Plant; to remove ilic existing pxu- 
hibition against Europeans occupying land for the cultivation of Indigo Plant or 
other nur{} 08 es; to make all Suite rcdatii^ to the cultivation and to Contracts for 
the delivery of the said Plant (mgiiizable in the Courte of the Moomuffs, and to 
declare the cutting down or damaging of Indigo crops in certain cases an offence 
punisliable by the Courts of Criminal Judicature: passed by the^Govemor-geuenil 
m Councit, &c. 


WHEREAS Regulation VI. of 1823, for enforcing the execution of oontnwte Xelatitig 
t6 the otiltivation and delivery of indigo plant, having ffulod to diminish in any degree the 

evila 


Preamble. 
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W.) liidiw 

•boiild be granted to them to purohiwo, lease, "and hold land for tliat and otlicr‘pnrinwcs i 1^'*"' 
And whereue it ie at the name time necessary for the protection of the ryots and other |,t 
oocupaiits of the ao^ that ail couiphunte and suits relating to coiitrocts for the oultiratiun %3 ^\— 
and delivery of indigo plant, and to tlie posscssioii and produce of lauds cultivateil with ' 
that plant, should be eognizablo iu the courts of tlie moonsihEi, tlio only cstablislied tribunals 
aoeessible to the great body of the cultivating classes: And whereas it ie uioreovcr judged 
proper, that the cuttiug down or wilfully damaging indigo crops for the purfawe of injuring 
any in^vidnal having an interest therein, slioum be dedared au oHeuci pimishabla by the 
courts of criminal judicatiuo;—the following Kules have been enacted, to be in force 
from the date of their promnlgatioii throughout tlie territories subject to tlie presidency of 
Port Willinm. 


II. First.—Sections .3, 4, 5. and 6, of liegulation XXXVUI. of 1793; Begulathm Bsgulstloss 
XXXllL; and Sections 3, 4, d, and 6, of llcgiilation XI,V111. of 1793; Sections 3,4,5 r«sMsX 
and 6, of Kegulation XIX. of 1803; licgoiatiou VI. 1823,and lieguhvtion V. of 1634,are 
hereby resci^ed. 

SeoouA—Such jmrts of I^ulatioii XXlll, of 1814, of liegnlation XIX.of 1817, and rsrucflicpilaiioM 
of any otlier Iteguiation in liiroe, as may be inconsistent wilh.any of the Hules herciii-aiter awlsrea aoi appliu- 
ciiaeted, are to be considered as null and of uou-olfoct in regard to cases coming within the wniu/S^'provW™ 
provisions of this Bcgiilatiou. oribulbigulsiiiiiL 

HI. Europeans are hereby neriuitted to purchase, rout, and occupy land for the cnlti- Eampenni pcmiticd 
vation of indigo plant or any oilier purpose; and all Europctuis, as well liritiali subjects e> purchase, real, and 
as otiicra, who may avail themselves of this pcruiissiuu, shall be liold to be amenable in 
common with the natives of tiio country to tlic courts of the muuusills, and the other civil Eurupcana occupying 
courts of the district in wliicb the lands purchased, rented, or iwenpied liy them may be 
situated, iu all matters relating to such lands which may be oognizablo in those courts under d»ii 
this or any other Ueguiatiuu in force.* 


at It^rty to coltfTato 
any urtivltiB ^ prodooe Uwy piratic, cooiistently 
w>ik Uiv LoiiUitiuiiK «ij‘ Uicir temtrra, and lo engage 
fbr lilt} ciiltiviition of luiligo pluiit with whonuwever 
tlipy Hiuy tiiink it uiiMt eondHcive to their interrat to 

CURUgV. 


IV. It i» hereby detjlanjii, that ryots and all occajiaiits of lands, wliiJe their right of Ryots, and other 
occupancy exists, arc iit liberty so tar us may Im* cou-sisteut with the conditions of their oecupaDUofUnd, 
tenures, to cultivate any article of pnaliicc, and to engage for 
the cultivation of indigo plant with the owner or manager of 
any indigo faclory wlicns.-ioever .'<iuiated, or with any jiermou 
with wlioin tliey may judge it lo lie most eomlucive to their 
iutere.4 lo engage; anil it is hereby further dei’lared, tliat 

owners or managers of indigo faetorles shall not l>c considered to liave any ri^t to the Owasn u4 . 

f iroduce of lands wlieresix'ver situated, but wlmt may be dcrivtxl lo them by purchase, 
ease, or other coiitroci, voluntarily entered into by the owners or other persons liaving le^l 
occupancy of the lands, f . 

wher4>bDcv«r situated, hut what may be derived to Uiem by eoatrists ■Btered into tw tbs fowri 
oc«ai«u«s of the kudu. 

V. First. 


* Tile e,oiuilderatioaA which spiK'ar to reiHler it aJviwible to gi^nt a geucrikl permission to 
EiiruiMiRiis lo hold lauds are the (bllowuig: 

1st. Without allowing indigo maiiuf'actutvrs lo occupy lands in tlip ]>uiiicular cek's referred to 
in this draft, it is iuipossibh* to make any elVeelual pifivision for obviating the evils sought to bo 
remedied. 

2d. 'J'hosu evils arc much more likely to Ik* eiVeetually n'tnodieil by unlimited than by limited 
permiNiinn. liiiliintlcdixTunssion, bv admit ting leases U'ing taken hymen possa^sing capital and 
intelligena*, and capable of adopting (he best modes of euitivutiuii, would lead to the eslabtishment 
of a slodA of growers of indigo plant, from whom the iiuu)ufuvtui*er» of the indigo dye uould reckon 
with coniideoco on being siippli<*d with the ((iiaiility of plant they ri'ijuireil, vrithout lesorting to 
the oligectlonable and expensive means which (hey must now use to obtain it The ailvoutages 
which would result from the establisluw'ut of such a class of groieiTS of the ]daut, both to the 
maDufoeturers of tlie dye, and lo tJic owners of the indigo lauds, need not be hero detailed. 

3d. Unliniilcd perjiiissiou, by ri’ndering Kiirojiean energy and inlolUgonce available, would 
aeeelorato tlie general impnivemciit of tho agriculture of the couutry,and add greatly to thofunount 
of its most valuable productions. 'Phis coosiileratiou may, I submit, be up|a>8od to the objection that 
will porhajui be urged against tho propo&ed ctioctniont, ou'account of the expense which it would 
render necessary for a reform of the local courts of judicature. 

f I have Uiought this aeclaratory Seetton necessary, to obviate the prejudicial efibets likely to 
rssgU lo the ryots from a notion whlcli semns to prcNaii, that by the esiabliiduncut of an indigo 
fikctury near to lands fit fur theciiliivatiuii of indigo plui.t, an exclusive right is araiuired to tiiephmt 
grown ou those lauds, and that this right is I’lic.ruitched ujioii by the subsMjucnt ustablishmout of 
anotlter iaelury near to and de|iendent for its supply of plant upon tlm same lauds ; iu other words, 
it would seem to be assmued Uuit all the ryots wbo have been iu tho habit of cidtiratiiig ter tlw 
factory drat established iu their vicinity, aiHi the ryots of that factory, and not at liberty tucu^vate 
for any ottuirv If such an aasumediight were recognised, vvci'y factory would be cn^ed to eout- 
Wgnd, on its own teraia, all the plant produced wit^ a cinde round it, indudiBg the most distwt 
(445.) 6 S 2 lauds 
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. . . V. Fiwt—^Persons engaged in the manufacture of indto dye, who n^y advance oimtal 

cultivation of ind^ plant, or parcoU of h»nd» of certain defined Umiie, ehau be 
nttw <rf indigo jduit, or defined pArceli of land, to tw considered to hare an intnett Considered tO have ft or intereM 
in Om pedftM of snoh litnd, tod entitled to adt^l the means auUtwiied b; tUk EegolatioD m the produce of SUch {KUTOelB of 
fbr Mewing that iotemt, gud shall ^ entitled to avail 

themselves of the meam authonssed by tiiiU Regulation for protecting that interest; 
SSuonWaiJr*^ provided that in each ease the conditions on which the advance of capital may bo 
eShioM c^hich the advance may be mndc, shall be niode shall bo recorded in ft written deed or instrument, and 
cxeented in the manner heraln prescribed. agreed to by tlie party receiving the advance before two or more 

And shall specify witnesses, not being servants or dependants of the other |Htrty; and provichMi also, that the 
oertain portieulars, contain a spiHjifiefttion tif the particulars mentioned in the following clause, and 

and sbaS be registered registered in the court of the moonsiif of the juri^iction in which the parcel 

in the court of^ of land engaged for may be situated, and advertised in tne village in which the land may 

loMBaSS, and adver- l>e iuoluded, at least three montito before tiie date fixed fi>r oouuncnclng the cultivation ^ 
tised in the village in * 

erhichthelaiSto the land• 
which it rebUM may be inoludwl. 

8 econd~»Xhe particulars re<juircd to be specified in deeds of contract of the nature 
referred to in t!ie tbregoing clause are the following: 

Iftt. The name of the villago in which the parcel of land to bo cultivated is included. 

2d. The boundaries of the said ]tarocl of land, and the number or name under which it 
is recorded in the accounts of the village. 

3d. The rate or ptioo per bundle of plant, with the dimensions of the bundle, at which 
the produce of the land is to be delivered by the contracting ryot or cultivator, and the 
amount of the nd^nce received by him. 

4tb. The date on which the cultivation, of the land is to be commenced, and the cUtc on 
which it is to be completed. 

5th. The amount of penalty to be incurred for non-pciformauce of the contract. 

Third.>—On on original deed of contract being produced in the moonsifTs court, by 
a party desiring to have it r<^i8torcd, the moomnn ^all cause a correct copy of the deed 
to be entered in a book to be kept for the purpose in his court; and shall cause mi adver¬ 
tisement or notice containing the substance of the contract, and exhibiting the names of 
the contracting mrties, und the name or number, and the boundaries of the parcel of land 
engaged for, to be stuck up by on otficer of his court in a conspicuous place in the village 
in which the land is included, and on a bamboo erected,in the field or parcel of Inm 
described, and also on the door of the house of the contracting ryot, if it cannot be pre* 
sonally delivered to him. 

Fourth.—On the registry und advertisement being completed, the nioonsitf shall return 
the original deed to the person from whom it mav have been received, with a certificate 
under bis signature endorsed ou it, sptKutyiug the dates of the registry and advertiseinont; 
and immediately after shall truusiiiit a coity of the deed and of tlic i^rtificate endorsed on 
it, to the judge of the zlUah or city to whose authority he may be subject.f 
been receiv^ with & eertifieate endorsed ou it of its having been registered and advertised; nud 
to transmit a c<^ of the deed, and of the certificate endorsed on it, to the judge of the ulluh or 
city to whote authority he may bt* subject. . 


nvttealan required 
to be specified in 
deedittf oontTMt 


Deed of contract, 
how to be registered 
is the moonsiirs 
court 

Huw to be advertised. 


Moouiff; after com¬ 
pletion of retpitry 
and advertiMmcnt of 
the deed, to return 
H to the person from 
whom U may have 


Fifth.—To defray llio expom^e attending the registry and ndvertiHcnicnt of indigo con¬ 
tracts in the maimer directed in the fuit^gouig clause, the moonsiifs arc hereby authorized to 
demand a fee of rupees for every deed so registered and advertised, and to refuse 

the official acts required from thorn until the fee be paid. 


Begister hoolu kept 
iu the courts of the 
moottsiSa to be open 
to inspection on pay- 
uoxt of iffcscrib^ 


Sixth.—All persons shall be allowt'd to inspect and sciwch the register books kept in the 
moonsifTs court under this Bcguhitiou, on payment of a fee of half a rupee for eacu iitopoc- 
tioD and searcli. 

VI. First. 


lands from which it liod at any time drawn its supplies ; and the owners and occupants of indigo 
lands, evorywUerv, would be deprived of the oilvaatugo arising from th«* OHiablislimcnt and com¬ 
petition of new und rival loctoric^ on advantage to wltich they are unquestionably entitled, and 
which, if duly protected by the laws, they could not fail to obtain. It is tnio that the quantity and 
quality of indigo lands round a factory, and the favourable disposition of the ryots occupying these 
lands (termed in the h'ttor of Messrs. Alexander ^ Co. tlio tfpod-unil o£ the concent,constitute 
the great part of the xfthio of the factory} but it is no less true, tlutt such value cou Ite legitimately 
preserved only by » lilK^-ttl and etmeUiutory treatment of those onwliosc will it dopemds. 

The intention of tbt proviHions of this section is to facilitate tlic decision of disputes arising 
out of contracts of the nature rofcxi^ by re([uiriBg the specific lands engaged for to be so clearly 
defined in the deeds of contract that tiiclr identity may bo easily asoertained ; and also to give sueli 
publicity to iho contracts os will enable individuals considering themselves iiqurioosly anected by 
ilioiu, to prefer their objections befon* the time arrives when ffic roanfafacturer will be ouiiUod to 
adopt the means proposed to bo aulhorixcd for securing tlie produce of the lands. 

i The court of the moousilf is M^leoted for the place of registry, us being from situation the most 
convenient for all partlra, and the only court accessible to the moss of the eultivating classes. The 
being easy of acoess is essential to tlte usefulness of an office of registry, and the court of the 
moonsiff affords that odvanlai^., without greater risk of false ru^stry, or of alteratioaof deeds ofhn' 
registry, than would be uicurrediu any other office against such nsk; iodoed, the nik) mrectii^ a cer¬ 
tificate to bo endorsed by thomoon^on the originiti deeds registered, and the immodiatotransiuission 

of 
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n If _Miy person object to a contract registered and advertised as directed in 

the peoeding section, it shall be competent to such person, within a month from the date 

of the advertisement of the contract, to nre- ^ , 

j. aa Ake. ‘ii' • ' A • pctHioii statisg lus ©bjections to court of the 

Bent a petition to the moonsiff m whose oo£«rt may have been registered, 

conrt the contract may have been registered, stating his objections th^to! on the petition 
being died, a summons containing its substance shi£ be issued to the party to the dis|mled 
contra^, by whom it may have been registered, requiring him to attend and answer to 
the objections preferred sgainst it, either in person or by an anthonzed agent, within 15 
days. The sunmions shall be served by delivering a copying of it to the party to whom it 
is addressed, or if that cannot be done, by affixing a copy of it to the outer door of the said 
party's house, and also in the ontcherry of the village in which the land spccitied in the. 
disputed contract may be included. 

Second.—After the period allowed to the party summoned to file his answer shall have 
expired, the moonsiff shall immediately proceed to examine the abjections urged against the 

contract in question, and after taking all the evidence adduced ... ... 

in support of those objections, and idso all that may be offered oiijixioM e 

in rmutation of them, if he shall deem the objections established, and shall consider 
them sufficient to warrant the aimulmcnt of the contract, he shall adjudge it to be null, 
and shall award to tlic iHstltii^r such re.«onable sum a,haaaii, w.d.warfa.pcUiWa 

paw by the party who roj^Htcrea the contract ua may be tion for id* oxppoues sod trouble. 
thought ttu adequate compensation for the expense and trouble to which the petitioner 
been thereby subjected. If, on the other bimd, the objections urged to the contract sliidl 
appear to be unfounded or Invalid, the oomplamt shall hit diemiSHed, and the petitioner made 
liaole to the payment of costs, and such sum in addition as may seem to the inooiisifT a proper 
compensation to the party complmned against, for any trouble to whi(^ he shall have been 
subjected by the complaint having been preferred.* 

Proviso Tliird.—^Provided, however, that an objection to a contract registered in confor¬ 
mity with the Kcgulation, grounded on the allegation that the contracting ryot is not (he 
occujtant of the land spemiied, or on the allegation that the contracting rj'ot, although the 
ocoiijMint of the land, was not coni(>ctent to cuntiact for the cultivation of It without the 
consent of the zemindar or iieraou entitled to the rent thereof, shall not be held .viidicicnt 
to warrant the imiiulineiit of such registered contnu^t, unless, in the case of the first sdlega- 
tion. it be satisfactorily established by the original accounts of the village in which the 
land is included, and by the testimony of the gonia'ditaK or putwarree, and of the mundtil 
or head iniui of the village, and of the occujNintB of the adjoining lands, that tlio person 
objecting to the cmitract himself cultivated the jiorccl of loud in question in the pi'cceding 
year, and was in tlio actual occupancy thereof at the time the contract ot»iecled ro was 
made: and unless, in the case of the second allegation, it clearly appear from the village 
accounts and the contracting ryot’s caliooleent, or other authentic document, (lint, tlie 
ul>j<«ct(>r is the zemindar or person entitled to the rent of the land, and has a ri»rht to 
pr(!iicribe th(‘ articles of produce to b(* cultivated thereon: provided also, tlmt no (le(«l of 
contnmt <‘xccutf.d by a ryot for the dellvtTy of indigo ]daiit j>r other article of producer, 
which does not stipulate fur tlio produce of a sfK^cfiied parcel of land, or diHnl so stlpnlatliig, 
which does not ilearly define the parcel intended, shall ne deemed sntficient to authorise tlic 
uniinlment of a d<'.cd executed by the same ryot which shall have been prepared and regis¬ 
tered conformably to the rules of the Kcgulation. 

VIT. In 
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Any penioii who totw 
object (0 n rejnfteMd 
contract, may prefier 
mooaaiff in which the 

Summons to EBiirer 
to the objections, to 
vbom to be issued. 

And bow to be served. 


VoonsIfF to examine 
tliti evidenw offered 
in BapiiArt, and in 
diapuh^ contract! 

And If the ot^jeetkm 
br esbiblishid, to 
adjudftr the c<mtract 
reiiKunuide cnmpi'iua- 

If the objections prove 
unfounded or invalid, 
(he coiapittiiit to be 
disnilssH^, and the 
{Wtitioiicr made liable 
to Ihc pajTDcnt of costs, 
and a n.'Htionablu com- 
peusatum to the party 
coinptaiued ajpiinst, 
for the expense to 
which Jic may have 
biMin subjected. 


IHirthcr proviso. 


of co(>ics of the deeds, aud of the endorsements on tlicm, to the judge of the zillali, tu be recorded 
in his court, set'ms to provide every possibht security. 

I have not made it neciissary that the contracting ryots sltould acknowledge before the mooneliV 
their consent to the eondiilons of their contracts at the time of rtgistry, because the number of 
ryoU engaging every season with a factory may be so great as to make it impossible to procure 1 he 
Bttondaneo of all of them at tlic moonsifi^s court simuttaneously; and it wight bt* exceedingly incon- 
vettieni to the manufaeturt^r, or his agent, to have to attend witii some of them nt one lime, »iul >.ouio 
at another; and, moreover, oonsifteiing the possibility of one jicrson itersouating another, or 
engaging for the cultivation of laud in the occupancy of anotiier, it is f>y no means certain that a 
rulo requiring the attendance of tlic engaging ryot would bo more cfiectual for ascertaining that 
actual ocenpants of the lands specified had engaged, thui the advertisements of the contract which 
I have proposed to substitute. 

* It is obvious that to refer a ryot who has to support, himsidf ami family by his laliour, to a tri¬ 
bunal at a distance from the place of liis abode for redrevts when an act of isyustt.'O has been done 
to him, is in cfiect to dony him redress j and It is therefore indispensable to the attainment of tlio 
olfioct which this Ttogulation basin view, that suits relating to contracts between tbo manufacturers 
and the cultivators of indigo should be made ci^nizablo in the first instance by the courts of the 
moonsiffs, or by coarts cquuly accessible to both parties. It appeara to me to bo im)>ossit>lc other¬ 
wise to doviso means whereby both security to the mamifaeturera for (be due applioation of ihe 
capital advanced by tliom, and also protection to the oultivutors in the posacssioii aud dis)iOsal of 
tiio produce of thmr lands, can be afibrdod. 

Cm these eonsiderationfii, I have proposed to make all sutta nnder this Kcgulation cognizable in 
the egnrtas of tlie moousifia, ossaming those courts tu be (as they shonld be) fit to be entrusted with 
such suits, or that they will be ren^red fit by the appoiuirocnt (o the office of woousitf of men of 
rospeotable character aud requisite qualification, with adequate salaries, and by (be establishment 
of an efieotive system of oo&trol over their proceedings. 

(446.) 8 8 3 
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Vn. Id odm* in which < lyot having oantneted fot tb« caitiTDtioi) of indigo pfautt on a 
defined parcel cl land, and whom oqntn4 hae been rngietered and advertiaed m mrected in 
dkia Begolation, and Inu not Ixten eubeequently declared Di^ pf e jndhnal dedeion uuaed 
nnder the preceding eoction, thall refuse to oiutiTate mth indi^ plant tjie paniel of land 
apecified in the deed of contntcl, or, after having cultivated it, aliall lefuae to deliver the 
nt, the ma. Produce to the manufacturer with whom the oontraot waa m^, aiieh aianufaoturet alutU 
T with who* have the option of taking ^ naufruot of the specified p^l of land for the then current 
■■■* year, subject to the coaditions mentioned in the fiillpwing eeotion i or of prgseouting the 

_ _ defaulting ryot for the amotjnt of the penalty cpoditioned » hi* etigagetpent.* 

ettmmt yur, <^the land apecifie^ or ptoneavJo the de fi mlting ryot for the 
peoalty oonditiooed ia the deed of contmet 

Amsim&ottirer ta- Vlll. First—In ousee in whioh a manufacturer may deem it advisable to follow the first 
tending to adopt the of the cuorscs mantioiiod in the preceding seotion, it shall l» ineumbmt upon suidi manu- 

»tit iMUooed . facturer, 10 days provioua to the date fined by the deed of contract 

in the fcregomg asdioo, how to proooal, eommenoing the ouWvation. to cause a written notice of bis inton- 
XncBaeofthecon- tion to luiopt that coun»e in the event of Uie ciJtiveUon not being oommeneed on the 
fixed, to be served on the contreoting ryot, and also a copy of it to be affixed to the 
to cumrstn ; caltivation be not commenced on the date, pr 

jf after being commence, it be ant completed on &e date stipulated for its completion, 
It shall be com{>etont to the manufacturer to tahe posseseioD for the current year of the 

E iimol of land defined m the deed of contract, and to cultivate it by means of bis own or 
ired servants. In case of tlie land lieing eultavated by tire oontracung ryot, it Bba)] be 
incumbent upon the manufacturer, when the plant growing iliercon shall be sufficiently 
rt{)e for bcin^ cut, to cause a written uotico to bo served on the ryot, and also affixed to 
the door of lus house, re<tuiring him to cx>m»mnoe the cutting and delivery of the nlaut on 
a given day; and if the cutting and delivery of Uie plmit be not commenced on that day, 
and (vmtinue till the whole be cut and delivered, it shall be ccunpetcnt to the manufacturer 
to take t)Of»ession of the plant, and U> employ liis own or hired people to cut it down 
and carry it to his fiuttory : provided, however, that a mannlacturer in unj year shall 
take posw^iou of a defined jairccl of land, or of indigo plant gnawing <m a denned })arcel, 
as above authorized, shall be held t(» liavc taken possession of such land or plant subject to 
tlie |)ayinent of whatever rent may be due for tbc land on w'couut of that year, to the 
zemindar or other pc*rson entitled to the rent thereof under existing Regulations, and also in 
satisiketion of oil tne conditions of the ryt>t’8 contract for the same year.f 

Second.—It shall bo th(i duty of the police darogahs in whose jurisdictions land or 
indigo plant may be taken possession of by an indigo idhoufacturer under the foregoing 
clause, u|>ou ins|iectiuii of the deed of contract under whitdi possession is claimvtU and 
the certificate of registry requircnl to be endmimd llu‘reon, by section 5 of tliis Ilegulatlon, 
to support the possession of the said manufacturer, and to prevent opjKMtition to his servants 
or otlicr people employed by hiui in cultivating the land and reaping its produce. 

It 


liiflsliofttieoon- 
traoting r;ot refuting, 
ifter fatvieg eultiw 
vtted the ituid, to 
d^v«r tl» produce. 


Police darcigalit, 
ifter intpcction of 
fegirterwl d«*cd of 
contrset, to pWTcnt 
oppotitiun to a mu* 
Aufiu^rcr and fait 
lervantii taking pot* 
a of laud or 


iodigo plsBt lutdw (he foregoing clause. 


* It ia evident that so long aa tlic gri^t liody of (he ^ota who occupy the soil are without property 
the proctioc of making advmii'os fur the ciiltivatioi) oftlio iiuligo plant musibecontimtod, ana that 
tho innnufiicturcr (^kn liuve nothing hut the latiil to Irntlc to us M.‘curtty that the capital wliicli ho 
advances for its ciiUivution ahall nut be nili^applied. It w'lnits equally evident, diat to render the 
aecurity of the land available, the iiiaiiufuciurin* must he empowered, without pruviotisly applying 
to a court of justice (under liability to be 4‘Amnellud to make ample reparation for on undue cxereisii 
of the power), tu attach and take ponscifeioii of tlie land iiuiut-Hljately that tho ryot who baa engaged 
to cultivate it commits an act of dtdaitU, showing his inleiiiiou not to iMirform his engugeinent; for it 
must bo retiiembered, Umt when tho timu for jdoughing and sowing, or the time for cutting the crop 
arrives, (at eitiicr of which times only the contracting lyot’s intention Can ho known,) tla> delay of 
aday might render possmion useless, and that it is lm{M»sibletu devise a judicial pru^ss whioh could 
be applied for and issued with tho requisito celerity. 

Xor does it aiipcar to me (tiic existence of tribumds capable of atlbrding prompt justice to the ryots 
being alwaya assumed) that uny solid oinucti&n to>c8tiiigtho|N>wcrs ol* iuuucdiatu aUaebmcnl in tho 
manufacturor can he urged on bofaalf of tho ryots. It is optional wjtli the latter to engage to 
cultivate or not; and therefore they emmot complaiu of »law which declares th^ after Uuw nave 
engined they shall lie considci'ed to have gircu the only security they lutd to ofler for the per- 
fonnanou of their engagement, esiiecial^ when die same Jaw aifords to them tlie omplo sceurity of 
the inanufactureris moperty tliatdm wiU justly ^rfonn bis part of the conU'oet. 

i The intention m the pmvisloa contained in the coficlusiou of this cUusciB to prevent dispuie 
about die quantity at the produce of the land taken possession o( by die manu&cturBr, and to 
preclude dio possibility of a Imlanoe-heiDg exhibited sgainat die ryot, which would hold him per- 
petuallv bound to miltivatc for tho manufaotuztar on sudi terms as the latter might choose to 
prescribe. 

Tho provision may perhaps appear olyeettonabio, on dm ground that in cases in which a tyok after 
having received an advabcc, does not cultivate the land lie engaged to ouldvate, the ozpenae of the 
cultivation will fall upon dm manufacturer, in addition to the advance already made by him Tot that 
pur^KMo, which advance will emisecj[aondy be lost to him. But this is ui ol^<«tipn whiidi cannot, 
1 conceive be maiDtaiiied; fm* the provision allows tbc uianufaeturer, in the cases suppiMed, to tsike 
fll that he can jusdy cUim, «ud in fact all that there is for him to take. Us will, it is to be 

observed, 
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tt shdU dito bo the Suiy rf Ibo notice da*og«b» to pCewint any indigo raanufactnrer, or ;- 

tbe iotvabio of atty Indigo tnanu&ctnfer, ploughing land, or taking ponoossion of in^s 

plant growing on innd, ftif which a valid diM of conttttot, ^tli the preocribed certificate of mimSlietor™; m ito 

reglatry endoned thereon, aliall not be produced. Mrrun of uV iodlM 

mtta&otBnr, pUn^ 
Ing kn^t or teUii|( 

poMeitum bflndif^ {dant groiring on land, for vfalah a f'^gktered deed of oontmot i^l not be produ^ 
Hufd.—*In oaijBg la which a ryot shall mnsider Klmself a^rievod bj harinff been dls* ^ ^ cotwideriBa 
]K»seMed by an indigo manufacturer land, or of Indigo ^nt ^wing on land in his biiSei/i^cvad"?^ 
oooufMinoy. mioh ryot shall b« at liberty within three months from the date of the disposses" having: been dii^ 
sion complained if the estimated value of one year*a gross produee of the laud from 
which he may have been dispossessed shall not exceed 100 rupees, and within three yeorB or of (ivBroditce^ 
from that date, if the said value shall exceed 100 rupees, to institute a suit agmust Oie knd tn hkoocupaoey 
manufaoturer for compensation for the injury done by him, in tlie court of the mooneiff in mJj£jiireT&r^ 
whose jurisdiotion the land in questiem may he situated. eompra^l^, to tb« 

conrt t)ie moonsiff ia irhow juHaiiction the land may be aituat^ 
On such suit being filed in the moonsifTs court, a summotui emnteining the substance of On salt iieto^ filed to 
it sltall be issued and served in the mmincr directed in daiiso 1, of section 6, of this ^gummoMtobT^ 
Kegulation, r^uiring the manufacturer complained against to answer iM„ed »the manafiKsniw con™ato^ agatori, to 
to the complaint, either in person nr by au nitthori»*d agent, within answer to the platot vMim 15 days, 
the period of 15 days, reckoning from Wbc end of the month which usually concludes the Sammons how to he 
seasoii fur mnnufiictaring indigo, if tlie summons l»p issued during that season, and from 
the date 00 which the summons may Im sorvKi, if issued at any other time wfa'et date to^ reckoned, 
of die year. After tin) period alli»we<3 for filing an answer to the plaint shall 

have expirwi, the moonsiff shall take the evidence adduiu'd by the complainant in support After erpirstiaaef 
of his aiiegations, and any evidence that may be offered in rt'fiitation thereof: and if on 
a conaiderutiou of the whole evidence the moonsiff shall hoof plaint themoonRlirtotalcethecridetioewtoaced, bodi 
opiuion that the coniploinant was deprived of the jiossossion for wid ngaiugt the pkiiitiff's alk^gatioaB» 

Ilf the land specified in his plaint, or of plant growing thereon, by the mantifarturer com- And tf ttf opinion &tt 
plained agmnst, or by bis servants, without the complainant having rendered himself ffriv^^ihe^SST 
linblc to lie dispossessed under the ))rovisiuiis of this Regulation, he shall itp«dfi«d in Itfat platot, or uf plant grawiog 
adjudge the said mauiifaciiircr to iiay to the complainant ns coinpensatinn tiwrwm, io adju^ ccwipeiuaiiion t« be paid 
for tiic injury suffered by him, oyer and above the wists of the suit, a ai^ **“■* V d.fciiUa«t, with coat* «f «ut. 
of money o<(ual to ibe value which the land specified, if cultivated with the m<»si valuable Amoantafeorapen- 
)iroduet of the village in which it is situafisd, may be cutimalctl to be cajaible of yielding in ^ ** 

a favourable year, and a further sum e<|ual to the full amount of the penalty to which the ° 

complainant under the. deinl of contract executed hy him would liavc been liable bod he 
refiisetl to perform its oonditloiH: or, if he shall nut hai’c ex4;<Mitcd any deed, n sum equal 
to the highest ratc> of Jienalty specified in the det^ds of the aeighboming ryots. On the If the compltlaaDt be 
other hand, if the complainant shal! be deemed by the moonsiff to liavc rendered himself 
liable to be disjHiSHessed of the land or plant in <piestiou, under tihie ]irovisioU8 of this irlfliahtetobedii- 
Jlegitlation, his emaplalni shall >>e dismisstHl, and he shall 1>c mliiidged to pay tlie costs of costs ofioif 

tilt* suit, and such sum in addition us may seem to the moonsiff* u proper ctmipt^nsation to fr'I^STbeadjuW 
the party tKimpltuncd against, for any irtnibic to W'hich he may be subjected.* tothcpartyctrapuErii 

IX. First. sgtuMt. 


oluairvcd, obtain the whole quantity of [ilant l-heland is capable nfprmluciug, and of eoiir<c the whole 
Vff/tfc of tbrtl quantity ; which value, if the plant la* ^•^thnatell at a fair price, must Ik* sufficient not 
caiiy to cover die. rent piiyahic forthelntMl, an»l theexiMaisi* incurred in ciillivating it, hut alia* to.i7iw 
nprofit tp /Aff rttMifftfor. ’fhls profft the mamtfHctnrer will have iu repayment of tlwi advance mmle 
by him to tlie ryot. Its aiimUnt may, indued, fall short of the amount of the advance: but for this 
there can l« no reineiiy, uad tliu deffeieiicy must hi* given up by the manufacturer as an irrecoverable 
loHfl, wholly ascribabld to hi.s own imprudeiicts in having ad vane<*d a larger sum Ilian, with reference 
to (he cireuuistaiices of the ryot, and ihu C4i|iabUit} of Im land, it. was safe to do. 

In regard to tlie ryot, Iho provision .-leoias also anoly^tionablr. Its oiniraticn^ will la* moat unfa¬ 
vourable toliim when thoad>anei; received by him shull he expemleil in the cultivation of the tiuid, 
of which ilie j)roduei« shall be aftewards taken hy the manufacturer. The lyot, in this case, will 
loose the profit which the produce would yield if dclivenil fte<*ording to the terms of the Minlract, 
supposing lliose terms to la* advantagtMiu.*^ to hiiru Rut the lass will be owing to bis own fiiult, and 
wiu be no more than a just )>onalty f»r his not prfonuing his ongngi'ment. 

I would fartlwr olworvi' in wgard io the provision in qut*stiun, that it is likoly to hnve a beneffeial 
leinleiicy in two ways. On tho one hand, it will make it necessary for tho manufacturers to inquire 
more parllonlarly tlion they now do, as to llieexhait and ca|iablKty of* the lamls occiiniod by the rAOta 
witli whom they dtial, andtoap|>m*tt<iU thiyunount ofmlvancetocach, according to the probable pro¬ 
duce of the lanawUiohhe engages to cultivate. On the other iiaud, irudlltohd to induce coutraeting 
ryola (supposing tho terms of isuitraut made with (horn to be csiuitahle) to keep to their i-ngagemenls, 
by rendering it'difficult for them, without the consent of the parti<*s with wlioiu they contract, hi 
dcliT(*r to oUiers the produce of (lie lamia QontraoU‘d for 

• It soenjB expedient tliat the time allowed for instituting sui t» under ttiis lh*gulation, arising OTt 
of tranaactiong of small value, should bo limited to a short pmod after Uiu causu uf action may arise, 
witli a view to the preveation of the obviously ohjoctiouable practice of flowing such claims to lie 
dormant until they necumubite to an amount not easily satisfied and give a le^^ power of compelling 
foe consent of fo(* debtors to terms tUsadvaotogeous to them in ilie negooiatigu of future contmtii. 
(446.; s 8 4 
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- IX First.—In cases in Thick an indim manufacturer may not think it advisable to avril 

A Mufcctarer, iM jumjcjf af thg o]>tion given to him of tiuring possession of hind, or of the produoe of hmd 
toRrofflirToJmi! ™ occupancy of a cultivator reftunng to peribun the oon- 

of liuid in the oconjaiicir of a cultivator reMujito pcr- ditious of a contract agreed to hy him; and also when that 
ihriiitoooinliiioMofhl«eomnitt. otHheriy to imiitutc course cannot he adopted, in oonsequence of tile deed ofoon- 

not stipulating for the produce of any particulm portion 
ooDdittoDcd in hu «ngH{^>a«ut. of land, 8uob Qianuiftcturor sliall be Ube^ to Institute a 

Period within which moonsiff in whose JnrUdiction the aUefl;ed defaulter may reside, for 

such suit must be 
institatud. 

On suit Iwitiff filed, n 
summons to w iiauitl 
refloirioj; the alU*j;ud 
duuuUur to answer to 
tite claim prefcn’ud 
in 19 dafs. 

Frotn wduU date t1u> 
period specified io the 
suminoDs is to be 
rcchooed. 

AftiT tlie expirntiou 
of the period ulinwed 
for ftlin? im answer, 

«.e mooeff 1 ,> tuk, the fvi,l..uc.. loth for uud ugaiutt the etalm. doiuultor in support of hii objections 

If It bo ivtibliiUed thereto; and if on a considemtion of the whole cvideiioe, the moonsiff shall be of opinion 
sm^'to t!» S of contract filed hy the manufacturer was qgroed to by the cultivator, and 

S«ct Sled by tiu'pli>totl(r.»iiii that herefovedtofoiaiitecon- that ho dishonestly refused to fulfil hie cnmigemcnts 
ditiona the iiioDnetC Io ediudge him to par to the pluiutilT the foil Jn the manner etipuiated, the moonsiff shall adjudge 
JtaS' »r£r“’' * him to pay to the manufacturer the full amount of tSo 

penalty ctmditioned hy the contract, with the costs 
of unit, or to be imprisoned in the dewanny gaol of the zillah fiir such limited time os 
rroviK. may be deemed on adequate punishment for his dishonesty: pronded, however, that 

in cases in which a contracting cultivator prosecuted under tiiis section, shall plead 
inunilatiim, or other calamity of season which he could not prevent, ns the cause of his 
faihmi to fulfil his engngcmnnt, and the truth of the plea shall be satisfactorily proved, 
and it shall nut lie expressly stated in the deed of contract that he agreed to take the 
whole of such risk himself, he shall not bo held to have incurred the penalty speinfied in 
the dcMid, and such awani shall be passed as under all ciroumstancee may be deemed to be 
equitable.* 


the amount of the penalty oonditioned in his engagAnent, provided the petition of plaint 
shall be preferred within three months from the date of the tileged default, in case of the 
penalty elaiiued nut exceeding the sum of 100 rupees, and witmn three years from tiiat 
<1 itc, in rase of the claim exceeding the said snm of 100 rupees. On such suit being 
filed in tlie moonsifTs court, a summons coutiuning tho substance of the plaint shall, 
be iasued and served in the manner directed in clause I, of section 6, of this Begula- 
tion, rci|iiiring the alleged defaulter to answer to the ehtim preferred, either in person 
or he an anthorisod agent, witiun 15 days, reckoning from the end of tho month which 
usnidly concludes the season for manufiicturing indigo, if the summons ho iseued during 
that M<ason, and from the date on which the summons shall be served, if issued at any 
other time of the year. After the period itiiowed for filing an answer to tiie claim shall 
hall! expired, the moonsiff shall take tho evidence adduced by the manufacturer in support 
of his daim, and also any evidence that may be ofi'ersd 


Aay person iM bniiiB Second.—In eases in which a ryot, who has oontmotod for the cultivation of indigo plant 
• i»rty to a ri.|iiafonxi on a defined parcel of land, and whose contract has been registered and advertised in oon- 
Siwt™™irittiiiiR fofm’ty '"'‘th the provisions of this Regulation, shall have heen induced by a person not 
cnMninr to evade ^ a jiarty to such eontraot to evade the performanoe of its conditions, it shall be competent 
parformaoec of bis (o the party iiqurcd tlicrebv to prosecute such iierson in tho court of the moonsiff for liiq 
Sp^Sd"“*beeoartortl.c moonidlt for anch '">dne interferenM, in like manner as it is competent to him to 
isierfoience, hy the party itOiiied thereby i prosecute the (loiaulting tyot m that Court under tile foregoing 

clause of this section; and if it shall be established by the eviuenoe 
Aad on ha bring adduced, that the defendant received any part of the prodtice of the parcel of land which 

proved that he re- tlie dcfaultiiig ryot was iiound by his registered dceti of contract to deliver to tho proso- 

patSlnfiandiissi- the inoonaiff shall a^tidge tlie defendant to iiay to the prosecutor tiio amount of tho 

iedfo theregiai^ pcutilty specified in the said deed, tt^ethcr with all costs of suitif 
deed ufcuiitmct, u> bti R^udjicd to pay to the prosecutor Uk a 

ftmoant of penalty ti)H.'cified tliennii, witlt costa of salt 


ISTery decision puh<-iHl 
by a jitooDsifi*, unoor 
this Heguiation, may 
ho Biipeftieil jVnm, to 
the city or ailluii jtuli^ 
to whose authority (he 
moonsiff p^lng tiio 
deoroc luav lie sul^jcvt, 
proThled tiic petition 
of BpjKal be prefen'cd 
within three months 
from the date of (he 
de^ev appealed from. 


X. First —Any })er8on who may he diBsatisfied with a dcdslon passed hv a mooiifilfT 
under this Ke|^Inti<m, shall he at liberty to appeal from it to the Judge of tho cH^ or 
;dllah to whose antlionty the moonsiff wuo intesed the decision may bo subject, ^vided 
^0 |>cti^on of appeal be presentod to the judge within the period of three month^ from the 

date 


' ' ' ' ■ ♦' .... .. 

Tbo liinifftlioi) propo-vd would tend tooneour^p the estAhluduDent of substantial indigo 
plant grna'crt'i by ojierating as a diseourageiDont to manufacturers dealing directly with mo 
interior (dusses of cultivators. 

*■ II tibvious that the penalty conditioned in deeds of contract, executed iw ryots who possess 
no pro]M‘rty, will liave littlo or no effect in inducing tbem to fulfil t)M'(x>ndittona of tlieir engagements, 
ii’ liir courts be only empowered to miyudgo them to pay the penalty, and if iinpriiionment in execution 
ofthedeerf'espasMid a^insitliom may be evaded by claiming the i:^efitof tlieBegutation for the 
reli(d‘ of inwlvent debtors, to whidi ^‘y must be admittad, or Buffer impriaonnmnt for lifo. On titis 
emisidei'ation, 1 have thought it expedient to provide, that ryots dlshonostly evading tho folfiliuent 
of (heir engagements, shall be adjudged eitli^ to {uty tho pecuniary penalty copditionod in the 
ongBgi'Ufcnts, or in lieu tlmrcof, to undergo such a linutedtorm of imprisonment as may bo doemod 
on udoquatu puniahmonl for tho dishonoBt act committed by them. 

Tliis proviflioQ, 1 beg to remark, wiB have tho same e^et as tho measure recommended in tho 
memorial of JesBore manufacturers* 

t Tlie proviBkm contained in ^ dauBe, it will be remarked, is in effect the same as that 
BOggestod in tlmhittor of HeuTB. Alexander ft Co. * 
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date of the moousifTs dedsion. Tbo decision of the city or zilkh jndgo on the appeal - 

shall be final, unless the Sudder Dewaimy Adawlut shall see special reason for revising 
his proceedings; in which case it shall be competent to that court to admit a special or 'nOK to to 

second appeal, and to annul or alter the decision of the city or aillah judge, as may be : 
deemed proper. iiut Bndder Dewanii)' 

^ Adawlut may admit 

a second appeal oo apeolal grouada. 

Secojwi—It shall be comjxjtent to » city or zillah judge, to whom an ttppeal may be city a&d afliah 
prefer!^ under the foregoing clause, and also to the Sudder jJewanny Adawlut, in a cjise « nppeoli 
in which a Hjiecial »ypeal may be admitted hy that court under the same clause, to aifirm fh^suddor’pewaaS^ 
the decisiou appealed without calling upon the party interested Adawlut, in «peeiBiaptK*iii* admitted by that 
in its beiim upheld to file an answer to grounds urged for the appeal, compeicnt to atfinn Um dwiiuon ap- 
if after- a revision of the whole of the pro,«e.lings held in the'«»«> 
those grounds shall he deemed insufilclont to warrant the rcTersai 

or aJteratiozi of the decision; ])royided, however, that no decision appeoled from shall he Batnodeeimonap* 
reversed or altered without notice of the appeal having been given to tlie jMtrty in whose 
favour tho decision mayliavo been passed, and a reasonable time allowed to such ]>arty without notice of the 
to die an answer to the ohjeciimm urged against it by the nppt'llant. appeal having been given tothe party in wHom 

^ &vour the decision may have been puued. 


XI. The rules in force in regard to tlie value of stamp paper to bo usctl, and tlio foes The rules in ftiros in 
chaigeable in summary suits and summary appeals, and alsrj the rule wiiicli requires that 
summary suits and summary apfieals shall l»e taken up sniu and summary niipeals, and also the mlo n*<|uirin^ inm> 
and disposed of Iwfoiv auits and apIKitUs Siandiug on the marysmis and smnmary oupwils to be tried beforv suits and 
reffular fill* iif thi* roiiHa uball T,A •nmli.-oblo t.i Airi^u ap|N«l8 standing on the regular file of Uic courts, to be appJi- 
regurnr me Ol tne courts, snaiJ .qj>iKJ,ble to suits cuWe to suits and Mii«als instituted ondertbisHcgidatiou 5 
and appeals uwtittttod under this lu'gulatioii; provided, 

however, that the decreisH imased in suits and a]>|K'al.s under Ihis K^lation hLoII have Butthe deciws 
equal force and validity as di'crecs {HiHsed in rtjj^iliir suits; it lieiug hereby declared, J^^^*u,!der th^ 
tlial tho Haiti suits sliaU be subject to the rule in regard to regular suits which enacts* that Urgulatinn to bare 
the cause of ac'tion in such suits, after having licea tried hy a court comjNitcni to bike oqod validity m de¬ 
cognizance tlicreof, shall not be tritsl a second timi: by the R«mc court, and shall not he luSoTa^appea^' 
oj>on to further litigation in miy shape hut that of appeal to a superior court.* 

XTT. First.—NMicncver n party obtaining a di'cree in the coui’t of a luoousiff, under a imnyobuunmga 
the provisions of this Kegulation, shall bo desirous ofliaviiig it enforced, lie slmll prciH.'nt decree ia a mooniiiTi 
a iietition, cither in person or bv an autliorizfid agent, to the nioonsiffwho iMissed the w cn- 

decree, praying tor its exiHuitmii. eillier by the arrest aud nnpnHoninont ol the ]Mirty a petition for exccu- 
answerable for the amount adjuilge<l. or by tin* attachirient and sale of any projwrty that Uon to thi* woouBiff 
may be, poss«*8seil by him. a spceitieatioti and iloserijitiou of whidj shall ]‘e aiiuexod l-o the 
petition. The inooiiKiH' after i^oiupariug th» |K‘tition ivltli the decree in the tiriglna) record xiw m'e>oi«ifr tocattie 
of the suit, shall eausi* tln^ |mrty against whom excention is applied ibr to be si*rved with a wrirtcii dcraaDd to 
a written 'lemainl tor pavnient of 1 he nmoniit adjudged vm-d hiwhi the party apuihU whom oxt^ution is applied 

ap.i.,»tl.i.u.wilhh, tl,.- on;, ,lu.vs: ,1,0,1;.. 

shall lie served by a ]M‘on ot the luotuiKdl « eoiirl, ami 

if it cannot bt' sm'cd jiemonally on tlie |*arty to whom it is mhlivasetl. it shall 1 ms nltixcd 
to the outer door of his usual )>luee of rosideuee, which slmll Iw ticemed to lie a suflicieut 
service of it 


Second.—If the amount duo under tho decree sliall not lie satislied within lo days, the Iftho amount of Uie 
luoousiir. immediately after the expiration of that period, shall report thec.w to tliejuilge 
of the city or zillah to wliose aubliorit^ he may lie subject, transmitting wdtb Ins report bifftorej^ the case 
copies of the decree, of tlie jictitiou applying for its execution, of the donmnd sen’ed upon to da* judge of the 
the jKirty answorablo for its iimount, and of the reti'ni made thereto, auihority^hc ^y beauhje^ 

Tliinl—On the ri'ceipt of the moonaifiTs ix*port by the city or zillah Judgi^, the latter, if The city or ainab 
the jierson aimwomhlc for tho amount of the tlecreo jhisscks pniperty of value equal to judge, on n-ceipiof 
the amount, shall cause sueli jiroporly to be attm-Iied and adveitised for sale in satisfaction [lortTirca^tbo 
of the dewco, cooforraably to tlie rules pic<erilK‘d in Jlegulatiou VJI. of 182 «), and sliall |m>pcriynftheportoQ 
order the iiroiiertl' to lie sold on the dav ainiointed answiniblcloi ilM- .inmuirt of the dniw to he attachifd and brought 
for the H,,u- to I,ike pliiee »gnml,l,y te ‘o tte rde,of lO-Kubtion vn. 1825 ^ 

nicnt, should the d«*r«c* not l>e previously s.itisfic*d. 

If the jierson answerable for the amount of the th*cree jiosseas no projierty, the judge sliall peraon onswor- 

causo him to be airostod and (‘oininitted t<i the dewanny gaol, to be there confined for the 

limited jieriod adjudged by the decree. eMiw him tobr 

arrested and imprisoned for the perin«l adjudged by the dci'ree. 

FourUi.—^In eases in wbidi an n})pcal shall be preftuTud from the decree of tlie moonsiff In pasosin which an 
within the time allowed for appealing, it sliall be competent to the judge to stay execution Sist 

{lending moonsilTi decree, 
exccQtiOD may be 

■ ■ — ■--I, '■ I, , , . ' " ■! . ■ ■' Stayed pending the 

appeul. 

It is to be observed, in regard to the suiu, intended to come within the provisions of this 
Regulation, that although made subject to tho rules applicablo to summary suits fur reducing law 
chargos and ensuring spoedy decision, they will Im‘ in every other respect tho same os regular suiis t 
that is to say, tho whole evidence on both sides will bo examinod, and the wiiole inorils of the dis¬ 
pute invcHtigated before decision, 

(445.) 11 
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pending the appeai; provided property answeraWe fhr the amount of the decree shall have 
Decn attached, or if no property be forthcoming, provided the appellant sht^ give sufficient 
security for his appearance when required, in the event of the decree bmng affirmed. 

Fifth.—Petitions for the wKccation of decrees passed under this Regulation shall be 
presented, if the amount of decree do not exi^eea 300 ru|)ees, within the period of three 
montlis, and if the amount eiu*oe<l timt sum, within the |>cric>d of one year ftom the date 
of tlie decree for the execution of whidi the application is made. In cases in wldiffi 
mcecution shall not be appiie<l ibr witliin the prescribed period, the decree-holders pbq .11 he 
considered to iiave relinquished their rights to demand execution.* 

XIII. No objection shall be token against any deed of contract for the cultivation 
and delivery of indigo j)lant on account of its not bearing the proper stamp, provided tluit 
it be ex(«iited on paper bearing a stamp of such an amount as would be required tmder 
the rules in force for a bond of the amount actually advanced, or aoknowledged to bo 
aidvau(MMl, as the consideration for entering into the agreement 

XJV. The cutting down and taking away by force or otlierwise, or the damaging or 
causing to be damaged by means of (kittle or oilmrwise, indigo plant growing on land, 
for the cultivation of winch an advance of capital has been m^e by on indigo znanufac- 
turer or other person, to the injury of such manufacturer or other person, or of the lyot 
by wIhuti the plant maj’ have been cultivated, is hereby declared to ix^ a criminal offence, 
ptmishable by tho mf^tmto with imprlsoumeut and labour for a term not exceeding 
one year. 

In cas<^ attended with severe wounding or homicide, or other aggravating circumstances, 
the persons i^iarged witli Imving iKien^soncerued in the commission of the offence sltall be 
brought to trial iKifore tho ooiumiflsioiier of circuit, and shall lie liable, on conviction, to 
such punishment os the commisaloner, under the general Regulations, may he competent 
to award. 


(68.)—Mr. Zf. T. Frinaep'n NOTES, dated 26tU October 1829. 

HAVE made an Abstract of Mr. Kwis’e Regulation for disputes regarding indi^ 
plant, which is annexed hereto, having de»mie<l it impr^sible to judge of a matter of tliis 
description witlnmt having the sulwtauee of the rules in a couipreH8e<l form before me, so as 
to allow I'eady coin|>arisoD one \vith another, and that the scope and effect of the whole 
might l>e seen by h.nving all the (lOJ'ts in a small coin|)ass uu<lci' vdew at the same iima 

Wliat is now in principle in the Regulation may he summed up shortly under the 
following heads: 

1st. Etiropeans have full liberty given them to purcluiso, lease, and occupy al) manner 
of tenures of laud, und(*r tho condition of liability to all the civil courts, whetiier admi¬ 
nistered by native or European judges. 

2(L Ryots are declared to have the right of determining what crop shall be taken from 
land, unlt^ the contrary can be proved by tlie zemindar, and of disposing of their crop of 
indigo plant at pleasure. 

3d. Indigo manufactiircnt engaging with ryots for plant gn>wn on deftned parcels of 
laud, an<l regi.MUa*ing tiutir eont^is with tho moonsiff, have a lien, imd may on6>rce it cm 
tiudr own authority, over the land for cultivation, if they please, and over the crop for 
reaping, ls*ing answerable however for the zemindar’s iwenuo. 

By Regidation VI. 1823, they have only a lion on tho indigo crop, enforce¬ 
able by summaty process to be: t>ikeu out in the zillali adawlut) 

4tli. For abuse of the authority ho granted, the manufacturer may be sued before tho 
moonsiff, and cast in tlie same penalty as the contract stipidated against tho ryot, besides 
ct^ts; the suit, however, is not to lie preceded in till after close of the indigo season, and 
them to Int tried after 15 days. 

6tli. Manufaefcnrcjrs may sue out the penalty of their contracts before tho moonsiflk i» 
lieu of })roeeeding against the loud or en>p, in which case the calaniity of season may be 
pleaded in Imit, uiilm the cimtrary is sfieci^y stijiiilated. If deci^eccl against the zyot, 
the deitrec* to adjudge a tenn of imprisonment in commutation. 

6th. A third ]>nrty inducing a'ryot to fail in his contract, to lie liable for his penalty, 
on proof of receipt of any |iart of tlie crf>p 

7th. One apjieal allowed to the zUlah judge, wlm may ffismiss without calling cm the 
decree-holder to plead, if not satisfieil with th(‘ gwunds of apiieal. Second appeal may be 
allowi'd by Suddor Dewnnny Adawlut to that court only. 

8tl). Exemption from institution fees and other stump duties levied in regular suits; 
also the advantage of priority of adjudication is granted as in summ^ suits, with ^ 
full effect of a regular deawe. 

9th. Making 


* For iho reason of the provision contained in the last clause of this section, see the Note ouiriwd 
(*) in explanMium of Section VUL 
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9 th. 'Wiping ftway with plant proved by a registered contra^ or damaging it by tam¬ 
ing in cattle, is made a criminal offence cognizable by the inagistrateH. 

The other provisions are of detail, prescmbiag forms to be observed. These Govern¬ 
ment may acmere to or vaiy at pleasure. The first question is, vlietlier the above 
prindples are sound, and ought tbcy to be admitted wholly or in })art as the basis of on 
enaotmenfc; will they remove the evi Is complained < 0 - do otlier goiod to the parties wb{^ 
interests are at stake, or to either or any of them, without prejudice to others i In so far 
as these questions can be answered affiniatively, the rules proposed may be a«lopt(d, but 
if the benefit bo doubtful and injury to any dess apparent, Government will not, it is 
presumed, entertain propositions which threaten such a result. 

First—The unrestricted authority for Europeans to hold land without being Kubject to 
the local criminal law, is a measure ibis Government can scarcely vontm o ujwn at prestmt 
There many weU-infi>nned people who do not consider the right of holdmg land to be 
at all connected with the necessary local oontit)! of £uroj>ean residents; who think the 
latter equally indispensable whether the Europeans hold land or not; nay, who go the 
length to argue that theooufusioti which calls for the remedy of a lo(^ tribunal is greahir, 
l)ecauRe of the shifts and expt^ents resorted to in consequence of the Testrieiions to their 
holding lauds: I am not of this opinion. The unqualified removal of the restrictions of 
Europeans holding land, would open to them a new branch of s|M'culaiion not entennl 
upon by them hitherto, l)ecausc of tlieir le^slatlve exclusion, viz. land jobbing or otlun* 
zemindoiry jobbing. The purchase of tenures sold ly the courts or collector for arreara 
or for |)rivate debt^ with a view to profit from eidumcing the revenues drawn fi'om the 
ryots, IS, and most fortunately for the credit of the Government and nation, has l)een since 
17^3 confined to natives. Had the old families hohling rajugees and zemindaries, which 
in the extent of more than half of the Government jumma for BcTtjpJ, were sacrificed to 
the inflexible rigour of the Cornwallis system, scon their estates, one after the* otiior, full 
into the hxinds of Englisli adventurers ; luul they scon tlieso peo{)lc watching aitout ilm 
coUcidor's cutcherry for a baigaiu piirchast' at each public sale, their foeliugs, and those of 
the great Iswly of the people, tewards their goveiuioi’s, would have been widely <lifferent 
froui wlmt they now are. It ciiunot however Ijc iice4)ssary to enter on this grouinl; suffice 
it that hitherto, notwithstanding tliat natives have cairied s]}cculatiou iu zoiiiindany pur¬ 
chases to a mischievous exti*eme, so as to call for a Jegislutivc remedy lor the evils wliich 
ensued, there has Ijeen no limd jobbing by EurojiCiins; there havt' indeed Ixh-'u ocousional 
purchases a]id more frequent fUriiis Is; numeo, that is, in the name of mdive dois'iideiifs or 
children, but these have all Ihk-ii suKsidmry to other sjit'cniatious, to aid tiu; 4>xtenbion of 
indigo cultivation, or to aliimi hu'ilith*s for mure chimerical j^rojct^ts. which have U'cu 
attempted eveiywhere w'itli vjui<rtiK huc<‘<‘ss, mid the fiLi'm.s have Imh'ii taken and llic ])ur- 
chases made with mi antiei|>nti»>n of Joss oii the bargmu moni frequejiLl^ tlinii the <*«in- 
trnry ; nothijig of titekind Inus Isjen entoml upon us a primary (djei't of hi*i*euliliiin, and 
that siin)ily iKsniusi' it was forl)idd<‘n, and h(M*ause no capiUdist al ('aleutia would advance 
the fund’s for tmgaging in such u Jme i*f jwK<*iiture so long m it wa.s so. If the ii’.HtrirtJou 
were at omv to Is* wholly removeil, this Um; of advoiiiui’O must he evjM*«’(Kl to lx; super- 
added k> the other uiducements ti» residt* and seek fortune in the inb^rior •wiiirli uovv exist j 
and wiiile the uumlier of adveuttu*ei>4 wouhl he angmenbid Itoyonil imnsure. theii- relations 
with the people wouhl Im* more com))lcx. and Iht* materials of wdliHioii would Is? iidimtely 
multijilieil, wlule the single I’cstniinitig authority uf pivseiit ]K»s8e.ssed by (lovenmieiit, in 
its power of removing EurojKWJs without trial, w«a»Id become wholly incltieient, wiui 
what face could the Govorumeiii ask to reserve to itself a jsiwer of removing a man iromhis 
inheritetl or purehosed fiixdiold ? And how c;iu it be rcc^uiciled to the laws ami pi^ju- 
dices of England, whence confirmations of this autliority will have veiy shoi-tly to be 
solicite<l, to leave in the hands of Ooveriiinent the uieans of set)aratlng the }>r(»prietoi'from 
his feC' siin[>le, and the teiauit, wh<» ha^ been eneouragi'd by the law to embark capital 
freely in a six'culation for incivascd produce, from liis tenure, at the iimment perbajKt when 
it lieguJB to yield rotui*n. What has bei.'n sjiid hitherto applies only to Inirn subjects of 
England; tlioir h'gitimate desc’cndaute born in this coimtr^\, with the* rights of th«iir 
parents in res|>ect to inw and those of their tsmntry for location, w'ill Ik? much nmro ein- 
tiarrassing. In short, what is meant to In* uigt^l is simply this, tliat whi»lly t(» remove 
existing rf^trictiouH on the rcridenee and occujNition of land by Eurtqioaus before we Im\’e 
a local Jaw strong enough to control Europeana, or a h‘gislature com|H‘tent to make such 
a law, would lio beginning at the wrong end ; to say nothing of the doubtful comjieteney 
of tills Goveniroeiit legally to make u groat alteration in the constitution 4)f tlie. Ciovt*ri)- 
ment and its system of odministmtiou, as i^tahlislitid under ordeis from Eugloiul. and as 
confirmini by the Isgislatuni t)f Eughuid, nor of the obligation to obtain from the siune 
authorities some previous sanction for every departure from the fundamental piduciplea 
they have laid down for our guidance. 

Section III. of Mr. Itoss’s draft may, however, bo omitted witliout injury to other 
principles of his pro|K)sed enactment; and it is to bo considered how tar these also wiU 
stand question. 

The second point noticed above is, the declaration of the ryot's right to cultivate what 

f iroduoe he pleases, and to engage to deliver his cro^w to whomsoever lie pleases. X be- 
ieve it would be of the best effect, and no more Gian their just right, to make this decliw 
rarion in behalf of the khoo<lkoBht ty'ois of Bengal; but in the diiifb it is put much too 
generally. When land is absessed with a money rent accorduq' to its qu^ty, nothing 
(445.) tt 2 can 
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~ ' can be fairer than to leave the occupant cultivator to settle what he will grow each ywtf, 

V. and how dispose hU crop; but netuly h^f tl»o land of Bengal is rattid by its produce: 

•<-— rich land payii^ so much, and sug^‘ land, &c. its di^eztnt rate. In such cases no change 

Settlement of can bo made without an arrangement between the parties; and to allow su^ land to be 
Europeansial&dia. turned to indigo at the will of the ryot only, would deprive the receiver of the rent or 
revenue of more than half his inconwi. In like manner, when the aemmdai*’s rent or revenue 
is dravrn as a proportion of the crop, or as commutation for the same, a change made to 
indigo without his knowledge would wholly disoi^nize his relations with the tenant, who 
might yet l>e an hereditary occumut entitled to hold, without power in the semindar to 
remove him. The remedy oitbrded in Section V1. third clause of the draft, throws the 
ouus of {troof on the aemindar, and is sltorj) practice agtviust him, seeing that he will be 
concluded in perj>otuity if the manufivcturcr’s contract be once admitted to regisday. If 
Mr. Boss’s rule liod Wen drawn as applicable only to ryots pjiying fixed money rents for 
defined portions of land, there could he no objection to it; on the contraiy, it would be 
a highly beneficial provision, as tending to < 100181*6 their rights and establidi theii’ inde¬ 
pendence, hut it will do mischie/ if left geneml. 

Tliiri—The extension of the lien grunted by Bogolation VI. 1823, to tlio usufruct of 
the land, instead of coidbung it to the m>p of indigo growing tiiereon, is a beneficial pro¬ 
vision, and 1 think man ofiicturerB might W allowed to enforce planting and reaping, whero 
tiioy have contracts for defined parcels of land, in some manner analogous to that laid 
down. But the condition of registry and a>dvertis6mcnt in the moonsiirs court, acofrrding 
to the process of the draft, will quite defeat ihi* provision of uuy good effect it is calculated 
to j>ro<luce: for, in the first jilace, engagements aro seldom entei’Ctl into, and lulvancea 
never made, so much as thiH'c months before the commencement of the time for cultivation; 
nor is the time of cultivation anywliure fixed and certain; in Bt'iigaJ, it is dways 
dependent on the fall of ^‘iviu. Again, the eugageineuts ant counted by thousands for each 
fiuttory of any tize, and in amount run lor the most jinrt from two nn<l three rupees to eight 
an<l U'H advanced on eacli: the exjxmsc aud tumble of registering and advcrliRing, and of 
making the copies prescribed of so many dctsls. not to mention the stomjis, would amount 
to 50 per cent, at least on the total udvaiu'es of a fa(?tory, aud would conscquiuitly be jvn 
expense Wth of money and (what is of more imjjortance) «»f times, such as no concern 
could liear. Doubtless, specification of tl*e land with its boundaries, so as to bo canable of 
identification, must be a uoiulition of a inanufactimTs obtaining pi-ocess agttiri.st land or 
against its crop. Tl»e further condition of n*gistiation, with notice w'rvcd both on the 
lyot and upon the land, is sujierfluous and impmcticablo, and ciilcuhited to render abortive 
the whole provision. 

Tlte romedy afforded by this (Mirt of tlie <lrafr sihuiih to proceiMl upcm Uic principle, tliat 
all the afirays, violence, atid blooilshed that take plius^ Ixave tlieir origin in the difficulty 
experienced by indigo manufacturers in bolding ryots of acknowledged occupancy, who 
Iiave allowed their knd to he mcsuiui'ed off and <lefined, and have publicly signed controct-s 
for growijig indigo tliens for deliveiy at a given factoiy, to the terms and stijnilations of 
< their engagiimcnts; but it is not on acermnt of sucli ryots that affrays rkwir; it is uhcre, 

in the eagerness to extend cultivation, the manufat^urer prossi*s money upon a half-unwilling 
lyot, or on one of several joint ryots, <tr on ryots who liavc no riglit cliaiige tlieir culti¬ 
vation without tli(5 ziiiniudar's permission, t»r on ryots not in possession : in all which, 
and 500 rimibir eases tlnit might, lx* cikd, the inanniWtuivr has not tlie land mea.sured 
out to liiiii aud hjieuifitsl, Imt reJie.s on the ryot's woid as to his jH)ss('ssioit, and ns to the 
land’s fitness for the plant, confinnod iKabiqis by a disUouest gonn^hta. Byots in any 
of tlio above predicaments, will get advances from us many factorie-s iw they can, intending 
to Ik5 dishonest to all. Tim rt*medy should he sought, not \>y increasing the ^jowct of the 
manufacturer over his gtHsl ryots, about which tliereis no dispuU*. but by applying checks 
to the pra(;tice of entiriug into loose cobtracts, and uiaklng udvanees to unknown pemma, 
without seeing the land engaged to l»e cultivale<l. With Air. Boss, 1 would give no redress 
to a planter who made advuiiees without viriting the land in person, and having it mea¬ 
sured out to him, and in whose coninu;t.s tiio Isuiudjuies were not S|iedfically descritjcd 
and laid down, so as to l>e capable of identification : a rule of this kind w<iuld do infinite 
good, provided tlie jiolice and courts wero strong enough to prevent )x‘OpJe fi'om thriving 
by violence ; but the mauufucturers trost, at jtresunt, to their lutliecal to sup})Iy the defi¬ 
ciency of tbeir (xmti'actK. The strongei* party Itcuclits always by the looseness of an 
engagement; and while tliis is the msc, that is, while througii the inefficiency of the 
existing law to protect the weaker, th<5 manufacturers can bear tlow’ii the ryots by hired 
ruffians, it may Im part of their jsffiev to cry out against the s>'st(tin, as oomjiclllng them 
to to such means of righting timmst'lves; but Government will not n'adily 1>c ]>er- 
sua.rled that they are the oppressor! cIqss who roqiiirc to have their haiuls Htrengthoneil by 
fiirther legislative provisions. I do not say this would be the effect of Mr. Boss’s proposed 
Ucgulation; for Air. Boss has very properly roquired a contriuit, with specification of 
hounilaries and other clear stijmlations, as the condition of a inaniifncturer’s exercising 
the }M>werB he has couAjrrcd; but for this very reason it will Ik; iiiefi'ectuol for the purpose, 
and will neither prevent affrays and fights for the growing taoj), nor afford facilities in 
settling the disputes when brought afterwards into court l»y parties, none of whom will be 
found to have the pukka engagement Mr. Rc»s has assumed os a prelimixiazy to the 
application of liis remedy. 

. Fourth.—The fourth |>oint noticed as new in the draft is, that it opens the moon8iff*s 

’ - courts for redress. The class of persons who fill the situations of moonsiff throughout the 

countxy 
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country src unfortunately not of fii'St credit and re^iectability. It ie said that every 
large manu&cturer makes a point uf liaviug the police darogalis in liis pay: it would be 
much more worth his wMle» if tliis Kcgulation were to puss, to pay for tlie moonsitrsgood 
will; and unless the situation were coherently filled from what it is at present, lie would 
assuredly do so. If local [tergunnah (iourts could be provided of good oharacter, nud filled 
with «mn of the class who are now generally apiwinted sadder ameens, 1 should see no 
objection to making tZieiu the arbitc*rs of quarrels between indigo manufacturers and tlteir 
lyots an<I neighbours, or even with xeDiindarsr, and if it be intended to substitute such 
iiersoTis for the ]nresent inoontufis, the rule or something similar might be passed; but 
1 should prefer to see it drawn for making the cases coguusabie by sudder aiueens, with 
power to the Government to incrcaso their number and locate them when required, because 
uf the good repute tlieae officers enjoy, which the moonisills do noi 

With respect to the fifth pednt, the Buramary process for recovery of the penalty, when 
the manufiicturer prefers this to proceeduig against the land or crop, and tho admission uf 
the plea of cahimity of season in bar to Huch an action, with tho adjudication of a term of 
hn^trisonment for default of jiaymcnt, ai e now provisions. There is one objection, however, 
which occurs in limine to the grant of any special favoured procesH in vcj»|ject to contracts 
for delivery of indiga Why coniine tlni rule to indigo, W'hen tho same principle will apply 
to advtmces for su^r, cotton, rice, or any other proiluce? The summary proct^ss should be 
given to all or none; and for this reason, tho conHidoration of this ^Miiof the draft should 
be taken iq) along with the determination an to tho oxpe<licTicy uf ponKing a Hiignhition of 
tho kind propostxl by me, »onio time ago, for thopinposcof opening tho summary courts to 
all simplo^nti'act debta, iigrci*al)ly to tlie instructions to that effect issued by tJio Honoui> 
able Court of Directors. Sujiposiug Mr. Ihws’s rule to b<; made gemiral for all <*outr«(*ts, 
and assuming the moonsiff's court t(» be }>utont!ic respe<5lable footing of the pi’cstmtsiubler 
ameens’ courts, I sec no objection to the ]>rin(*iple of •uieHe )m»visioi»s of Ibis dmt't, nor to 
the admission of tlio plea of calamity of Hcason, and tho fixing by the decree a limit the 
teim of iinpriscmnicnt in ilefault of payment, the delaulter heiag then released under the 
lilies applicable to insolvents. 

Sixth.—^I see also nothing inequitable in making an interloiKT, who Ims indueetl a lyot 
ti» fail in his contract, niisworable jointly and Hevcrnlly with Lini for the poiuilty ; nor in 
leaking piixif of tho clandestine receipt of tlio artilelc amtracted for to au*>tbcr, by the 
inicriojKU', sufficient evidence of })is being liic inducing |>arty to warrant decice against 
him ; but this also slioiiid b<' <‘xuuuled to all articles, and not coutined to indigo. 

Seventii.—Tliesingleapjwal to thezilhdijiidge,withsi)eml appeal to theSudderilewunny 
Adawlut when the failure of justice is ghiring, ai-e manifest iiiipiDveinent-s on the present 
Hyst.em, whidi leaves eases to be observed for years in the most defective of all civil tri- 
imnaK the phivincial courts <if appeal. I sbould aiiticii»atc, however, that both bebiro 
tbo iriOtuisiH''s and in the zillab court, cases iustiiutinl under the llegulaiioii would frtKpiently 
be fouiul to involve new ]H)iuts of law and couqdex interests, sucb as it would be the 
height of ii\justic<i to duciilo Humnuirily, and juiss a eoueliislve dcci'ee U|Hm, without- allowing 
both the tim<' to plead aud prodins' evidence, and the prmvss of investigation laid down for 
disputes of a formal cliaraeter, when made matter of regular action. The rule, tlierefoiv, 
of my draft alKtwiug transler of a ciisc by U»c judge, wbetlier native or European, to tho 
n'gulnr tile, will deserve wmsideratlon, if the draft should be apjiroved, or a llcgululiou 
founded on it ls‘ ordensl to be prejwrod. 

Eighth.—Europeans ran be allowed no exemption from Btarrip duties lor their en.ses wliich 
may not Ik*, granted to natives. The quaiTcls of indigo planters arc not, fnn' e,rcdlinoe.^ 
entitled to indulgence in tliisr<jsj)eet; so long, therefore, jus the institution fis> is jrfiid for the 
court’s assistance in rccoviTiiigany kind of contiuet debt, theniaiiufaciurorsof imJIgomusl 
]>ay it on their suite, whetliev the process of Investigation be shortened or not. This ques¬ 
tion, like that of the expedieuey (»f 0 |K'niiig the suimiuirj' courts for tlie reeewerx' of simple- 
contract debte, must be t»>ken up and consitlenul as a general <me, not as euimeeted merely 
with the ditqmtes between iiuligi) maimfaeturers ami tlu'ir ryots. 

Ninth.—Tli^ cannot he the leimt objection to the Tiinth and last-mentioned rule; viz. 
that for making the alwtraction or wilful damage by cattle of indigo ci\>fw punishable ns 
a criminal oftcnco: if inikn'il the act wore ])rovcd against a stmnger, it wtmid be so now; 
the difficulty is in the proof. Mr. iloas, 1 presume, intends to incLuilo the eontrsictor 
amongst the parties so liable criraiually ; for in him it is equally a iWiud (commit U'd ngain.st 
the party to whom he liwl engaged to <leliver tlie plant. The wording of the rule a.s it 
now stands Icavas this doubtbil; indeed it woul<l, by a &,trict intcr]>rotation. exclude him. 

The above observations on tho new principles a«iopted in Mr. Boss's <lmtl have extended 
to such length as to preclude any present I'ofei'cnce to the detail of tlio rules of process. 
The first questiou, iudeod, for (lovoi'uinont to decide is, whether to adopt the princijdes 
mlvoeated by Hr. lloss, and mode tho foundation of his draft; if the determination on this 
point be affiimative, it will ilieu bo time to examine the rules In detail 

26th October 1829. (signed) H, T. Pvineqh Sccietary. 
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Abstract of Mr. Boss’s Ikdiqo Kiw'Wjitios', Section 11, Sections HI IV. V. and TL 

BEOtTLiTlON XXXVIH and cone^uding, rescinded j also Beguiation VL 1828, and 
Begulation V, 1824. 

n. Parts of Regulation XXIII 1814, and XIX. and otlier Eegulations, so &r as incon¬ 
sistent with this Kegoiatiou. 

Ill Europeans may purchase, rent, and occupy land; thereby become amenable to 
moonsiifs and the civil courts. 

IT. Occupant ryots may. so long as occupant, cultivate any article they please, and may 
engage to deliver plant to whomsoever they please. Planters have no r^ght, except as 
derived under special engagement voluntarily entered into by ownera or oempamia, 

V. First._Indigo planters advancing for plant on defined laud, to have a lien or 

interest in the produce of that land, provided their engagement be uniform, and recorded 
and witnessed as prescril>ed; also tliat jnrticulars be spueifled as laid down, and the deed 
be registered with the moonsitii and advertised in the village three mont^ liefore com- 
uieiicing cultivation. 

Second.—^Partieulots: Ist Name of village ; and, 2d, Boundaries of the land, and its 
name, if any. 3d. Rate or price )ier bundle of plant, with dimensions of the bundle, and 
amount of advanoee. 4th. Date for couimencemeut of cultivation, and date for com- 
idution. 5th. Penalty of non-perfonnance. 

Third—Uoonsiif to register by entering a copy in a book, and by sticking up tlie 
substance in his cutoheny, and a isimbno on tlie Held, also on the ryot's door. 

Fourth.—Original to bo returned after registry and advertisement, with certificate under 
seat, and moonsiU’ to forward copy to the judge of the zillali. 

Fiftli.—Fee of-mixies leviable us condition of registering each deed. 

Sixtk—Registers to be inspected fur fee of eight annas. 

TI. First—Moonsiff to receive and determine objections to registry. Registering con¬ 
tractor to be summoned to re)>ly to objections within 15 days, by notice in usual form. 

Second—Evidence to lie entered on by moonsifl'; and if objections be established, he 
may lumnl the contract and award comfieusntiou to objector, anil vice verad, costs and 
comiK-nsalion against him if not proved 

Tliinl.—lint no oiijection ailmissiblc on ground of uon-occnpancy by cantrnetingiyot, or 
uoii-eumpetency to contract,, if wsiupant, wilhoiil oousenl of sumiudar, unless it lie esta¬ 
blished, liy urigiuaJ aceomits of the village, witli gomnshti's or pulwarry's and muudul's 
evidence, and tK.'CU|»uits, of adjoiuiug lauds, ilial the olijcctor Iiiuiself cultivated in the 
preeeiliiig year, and was occu|aiut at the date of eoutract, or unless, in the siK'oiid case, the 
objector is the acmindiu' or rent-receiver, aud is entitled to prescribe eultivatinn. 

Further, no iirior dued to Ije ground for aimuiling a registered deed, unless tlie same 
fiaincl of land Ik- 8 |R*ilied and dotiiied therein. 

VII. On a ryot under H'gislereil engagementsKifiisuig to cultivate indigo, orrefiisingto 
deliver jilant, the planter to have the option of taking usufruct tiir the year, siilijeet to the 
conditions of tlie following seetion, or of pniseeuting for the jwnalty of the contract 

Till. Find.—If taking lusufruet, pliuiter to give written notice of iuUuitiou ten days 
iieforo the day 11.1(011 for eoniiueniuiig enltivatiou ; copy' to Is- aliixed to lyot’s door. If 
not commenced and completed by tlie date fixed in the (aiutracl, the planter may seise and 
cultivate witli his own ploiiglis and jieojile. If tlie ryot Iiavc lailtivated, similar written 
notice to lie given to cut lUid deliver; failing wliieb, the planter may; jirovidcd, however, 
tliat if so taking, tlie planter shall lie liable to the rent for Uie year, and other conditions 
of ryot's contract. 

Eecond.—Diurrgahs, after inB)iecting jiianter’s registered deed, to support bis assiunption 
of usufruct or cro]is as above, and to prevent any ploughing or reaping by planters, except 
under proi-ess u.s above, and with registered eoutiwts. 

Tliird.—Ryots aggrieved by aliuso of tiro above powers to sue planters before the 
mooiisilf; if gross annual prmluce of the land seised or reaped does not exceed 100 rupeca, 
summons to be served witli notice of suit os in section 6, retpiiring answer in 15 days 
from last day of the last month of tlie indigo season, if issueii during the season, or IS days 
from date of summons at other jarioda If wrong is proved, mmaisilf is to decree, besides 
full costs, damages e()ual to value of the most valiiable product the land of the village is 
estimated to yield, and a further sum eijual to the penalty of tlie contrast leviable on the 
ryot for fiiUure; if tl>e plaint be dismis^, phuntiff to amerced, besides costs for com- 
pensatiott to planter. 

rX. First—If the jibvnter do not seize land or crop, or bo unable from non-speoifioation 
ill the. deed, he may sue before the moonsiff for the penally of the contract, at any time 
within three months from date of de&ult if not exceeding 100 rupees, and three years if 
tdiove. Summons of notice to answer 16 days after close of season, &c. os in section 8, 
to issne, and uiuonsifi' to decree penalty with costs, couimutable to imprisonment in 
dewaiuiy gaol 


Proviso 
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ProyiBO, ihat if inondtitioii or calamity of aeason 1)0 estaWished, and the deed do not 

edftoally throw this on the ryot, no penalty will he incurred. 

Second.—If a ornittBoting ryot have been imdwed by a stranger to evade or refuse 
performance, tlie party imposed may prosecute the stranger in tlie moonsifTs court, and 
recover the same penalties as against the ryot, on proof that defendant received any j)art 
of the produce of the land. 

X Krst—Api)eal to lie from raoonsiffs to zillah jud^, if lodged within three months, 
and tlie judge's decree to be final, unless appeal be permitted by Sudder Dewaimy Adawiut 
to itself 

Second.—Moonsiff's and judge’s decrees may be affirmed, without calling for answer 
to the vajoubat, if tlie grounds appear insufficient, but not altered without argument and 

XI. Stamps and priority to be regulated as for summary suits, both in original and 
appeals, under this Begulatiou i but judgments to have cfiect us in regular suits, and not 
to be levied a second time. 

XII. First—To onforoe decrees, petition to bo lodged with moonsiff, for arrest or attach¬ 
ment, and sole of pto)ierty, with siiecification omiezed. Moonsifi' to serve a written demand 
on defendant for payment in 15 days; this to be affixed to the lumse, &iling service on 
the person. 

Second.—Fading payment in 1 5 days, case to be reported to the aillali judge. 

Third.—Who will order property to la- attacheil, and ailvertised for aivic under Eegnlar 
tion VIL 1825. Failing property, the person to be arrested and sent to gaol for ilie 
pxiod allotted in comumtation. 

Fourth.—In cose of aiijieal finm moonsiff, the judge may stay execution if attachment 
of suffirient property have been made, applicant giving security. 

Fijflli.—Application to enforoe decrees must be presented in tlirce months if not ex¬ 
ceeding 100 rupees, and one year if exceeding; failing application in time, decree-holders 
to forfeit right to demand execution. 

XTH. No objection to indigo deetls on account of stamp not lieing proper, if on stamp 
as per scale for bonds. 

XIV. Cutting and faking plant by force by other than a registered contractor, damoging 
crops by cattle, declared erimlnal and cognisable by magistrates ; penalty, inipriaonmont 
with lalsiur for one ywir [ aimmitment for trial by commiasioniir of circuit, in cone of 
wounding or affray. 


(68.)—Mr. SluikeniMr’D NOTES, dated lot January 1830. 

Mb. Ross in his Minute aTgues, that no pmtection ladng afforded by the laws, either to 
the cultivator or manufacturer of indigo, they arc left to follow the course which they each 
eoneeivo to be moat conducive to their own interests and gain 

The enllivator endeavours to evade the performance of his contract when any ailvanfage 
can be gained by so doing; while the inanufurtum-, on the other hand, left to his own 
means for the protection of his rights, is prejHired to soppoj-f or ilefeud them by force. 

Mr. Rosa proposes to remedy tlieso evils and ufliird legal proleetioii to both parties. “ by 
raising the qualification and jiowei-s of the courts of the moonsifTs—“ Tim only tribunals 
so situated os to be accessible to both parties, and ca}iable of admmisteriug justice equally 
to both.” 

“ On them only," Mr. Ross adds, “can poor suitors, os well as rich, personally attend 
the investigation of their suits ; an advantage essential in trials in the first instance to the 
attainment of justice, and which all courts of original jurisdiction should be eaisible of 
affording." 

The establishment, however, of an efilcient i^'stem of local jtidioatnre, would not of itself, 
in Mr. Ross’s opinimq.be snffloient to relieve the indigo ptanUm from the diltieulties they 
have to contend against: First, when the lyot, having leceiveil mivancos. will not sow or 
cultivate his land; Secondly, when ho refuses to deliver the produce of the land to Uie 
manufacturer who advanced his money for it. 

After pointing out the insufficieacy of the existing law to afford redress in either of the 
above cases (for the first of whieb, indeed, the law does not pntfess to aflbrd any ), Mr. Ross 
suggests “ the removal of tlie prohibition iqpunst Enrojieans bolding hinds, and the em¬ 
powering indigo manufiictnrera to attach and to take tlie nsufim-t of laud, to the produce 
of which they have acquired a right by contract with the occupant, immediately iqsin the 
latter refusing to plough or I'esp, or to do any acts necessaiy to enable him to fulfil fhe 
conditions of Ida contract.” ^ 

As the Regulation framed by Mr. Boas is intended to give effect to the measures above 
sugOTted, 1 shall proceed to examine the aeveral pravisiona of it in detail; merely noticing 
in tois plage, that Mr. Ross lays grant sties-s nt the eonclusion of liis Mimite, on the neces¬ 
sity of raising the qaulificatious of the local courts of judicature, witliout which no 
amendment of the laws with a view to correct the evils complained id will be productive 
of advantage, 

(4«5.) 11 4 On 
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On tl)e preamlilo I remark, that no mention is made of one of tlie principri objeete of 
the l^'ulntion, vin. empowering the manufacturer to attach and cultivate the land, in the 
event of the ryot’s neglecting or refiising to do no. 

II. The clauses of tins section go to resdud the Regulations which prohibit Europeans 
from holding lande; also the Bogulotions relating to the cultivation of indigo, and to annul 
all existing rules whicli might interfere witli the e,xcrciBC of the powers proposed to be 
conferred on moonsifls, all which must depend on the proposed Regulation standingornot 
in its present sliapc. 

Ill I conceive that Oovemment will consider tlic facilities now nflbrtled to Europeans 
to hold lands to Iw sutfieient, and that they arc not preirared to adopt Mr. Ross’s sng- 
gestion tor removing in tolo the prohibitoiy laws mmlo in that respect. 

* The rule in clause 2, section IS, Begnlatiun XXIII. 1814, wluch restricts the 
moonsiff from lioaring suits in wliieh Europeans, &o. are parties, should be specifically 
rescinded. 

IV. As this Regulation requires much pruning. 1 would leave out the whole of this 
section, dwhmvtory of« ryot’s right to do what he pleases with his own land, and of a 
maiiiifiu-turer not being entitled to tlic piiiduoe of hinds whicli he may not have contracted 
for, or ivhieh may not have been legally assigned to him; all of which appears rather 

sujierHuoiis. t. . 

If the sentiments expressisl in this section are intended, ns Mr. Ross s note to it imports, 
to tench the ryots lamfsir ideas of indcjieiidence, tliere is too much reason to think that 
they would Iiave the. very opposite efi'eet to promoling good-will lietween Uie planters and 
ryots. Whatever the Regulation miglit lu-wilaim, no plniitiT, I suajicct, if he could possildy 
prevent it would allow a ryot who liiul foniievly cultivated lands contiguous to and for 
thi' benefit of his fUetiiry, to carry the praduis! to another. 

'file n ot is unipiestaoiiably at liberty to ilo what be clioosi's with the produce of bis own 
land, lint I diailit iiiuch whether the iiajipincas of the ryot (cerlaiidy not the jirosperity 
of indioii making) would be promoted by iimmulgating the ride of independence propcised 
by Mr.^Boss. Rivalry amongst indigo establishments requires no additional excitement; 
wherever it has been earned to any great extent, tlw efilcls have provwl alike destructive 
to the morals of the |«!oplo, the tnmquillity of the distriet, luid the ]R'Ciiidary interest of 
the ]»irtie8 concerned. 

V. First.—I si-e no olijwtion to this diiuso. which is an improvement iipoij section 2, 
Regulation A’T. 1823. e.\ee]itiug ns to tlie manner of advertising the iiartieidars of con¬ 
tracts enUwiI into the villngi- three monthshefore tin'enltivation eommeneea Advertising 
many tlionwmd eoniniets is a sei ions task ; and not to lie aide to engage for lands at any 
time antecedent to cidtivatiou seems a liard and iinriewssaiy I'estiiet ion. 

Second._The +lli it'm of the. deed ef contract had better lx omitted, as a fruitful source 

ofdis]uile. Tlie eomnieiKs'iiient of cultivation must depend on rain ; liow tlien can it 
be lixed Isifonibniid or its eoinpletiim ealeulated { 

\ would m'Oimnend that the deed should eimtain elauses empowering tlie filanter to 
sow, eidtivate, and cut the imp, if tire i-j'ot negloet or refuse to do so at the piiiiier season. 
This would at all events make the. ■■yot aware of the. isiusetpiences of his idleness or dis¬ 
honesty. 

Third, Fourth, Fiflh, and .Sixth.—Tlie machinery of tliis Ri'giilnliun is too iiiimite and 
eoiupliiwfed to work writ Aftei' the deed is registered (that is, a copy ■■iitei-ed in a book), 
an ailverliseiiieiit eoiitaiuiiig the .siilistaius! of it is t.o lio stuek iqi in tlie village, and on a 
bamboo to lie erected on tlie spot, and on tlie door of the contracting ryot .wbieli implies 
tlial be liad not attended tlie registry. 

Here is an origiiinl deed, ii copy of it and thns" idistraets. and three prots'sses for noti- 
fiiaitiou, besides a second eo|iy of tlie deed to l»i I ransiiiitted to the judge. Noplauternur 
ryot (on whom a largo sbnic of it would fall) could possibly bear the expen.n'. wliieli in 
many thoiisainl beegaba ofeultiralinu would auniuiit to many tbonsand mixies. 

I ipiite agree with Mr. Ross that the inoonsifl's might lie made extremely useful in Uie 
registry of llie deeds, lint it would not, I think, be too miicb to expect, that the ryot 
ami the fiietory gomaslita slioiild atbind liefore the mnoiisitf ill open court for the registry ; 
and I sboiild Iiojk! that tlie publicity so given would k' sufficiefit to prevent frequent 
frauds without the pris-aution of notifications and kiiiilioo marks. 

My idiw is, tliat tlie registry Isnifc should lie signed mid paged by the judge, or bis 
aasi.slanl, and that tlie entries should be made subject to the same forms as ore proscribed 
tor tlie registry of deeds at the niliiih stations iiy ngistrars. 

As to tile li'iw for registry, I fJionld say they ought not to exceed four annas for eadi 
deed, and the simie lec for eoiisiilting the register. 

VI. First, .Second, and Tliird—This rule for inquiring into and deciding on objootiona 
made to a registered contract seems good, and may stand equally well, although the 
advertisement before objected to slumld not lie publislied. Hut I would not attempt to 
lay down imy rules for tlwi mooiisitTs guidance in the decision of jiarticular cases, as in the 
thinl clauae. It would lie utterly impracticable to prescribe rules to meet every case tliat 
might come before them; and if thought worthy to be trusted, I should prefer leaving 
them to Uie exercise of their own judgment and iliscii'tion. 

In the note to the last clause, Mr..Rose seems to contemplate die ajipointment to tlio 
oflioe of moonsilf of a more respectable and better queUfiod class of natives than tliose now 

employed. 
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ea^loyed. 1 confer I am at a loss -wIioto to look for saoh a number of men as would be 
xeqau^ to All the places of tho present moonsiffs; the most that could be done would 
he for the aiUah jud^ to select the best men to fiU the office in parts of his district, where 
the powers conferred by the Kegulation are most likely to be (sailed into play. 

VII. This is an important section, empowering the planter to take possesNion and cul- 
tlTate the lands duriim the current year, for the produce of which he may have advanced, 
should the ryot himseu refuse to cultivate; and authorizing him also to take the plant, 
should the ryot refuse to deliver it. 

The rule veiy properly appH^ only to lands for whidi the contract has been registered, 
and has not been subsequently annulled. 

The two things might, I tluiUc, be more distinctly deiined. First, the mode of procedure 
to be adoptfjd by the planter in case of the ryot's refusal to sow and oulti^'ate. Secondly, the 
process by which the former should attach the crop, in the event of the latter refusing to 
deliver the produce. 

YIll. First.—The rules in these two cases, applying os they do to such very diAerant 
acts and circumstances, appear to me to be inconveniently mixed up in the next section 
and clause. 

Moreover, they sliould expressly refer to case-i in which the planter “shall have just 
reason to believe that an individual under engagement with him is evadiug, or about to 
evade the execution of his contract," (os in section 3, Kegulation YL I823.j 

As the rule stands in clause 1, section 8, it would nu^tin that In every ease of cutting tho 
pluit a ryot must l>e served with a written notice to cut, which would bo very inconvenient. 
1 believe the rules propofl(«l by Mr. Koas are m more than are already acted iiiwii by planters 
when lyuts refuse to cultivate or to deliver the prwiuco t»f tladr lands; and I see no just 
reason why the pnurtice should not bo santdioned by law ; more csjjoeially if, as 1 have 
Buggested, Gondilious to the etfeel autliorizod l)e enteri^d in the contruct'. 

if it is objected that thti power is open to abuse, I would answer that it would Ije much 
leaa so if exercised und(n* prescribed niles, particularly if itisrestricU'dtolandscngugeilftir 
under wiiUen and registered coutmots. If not ubused, there can, I imagine, lie no qn<“8- 
tion as to tite justness of tiie absiniet principle on w hich tho power is giuiiUsl,viz. that the 
planter is outltJcd to the pi'oducc of the land for which he iuts advanced his money. 

I agree with Mr. Rrws in tlic laime.ss «»l* the mle at the cmicliiHiou of chniso 2, which 
declaiv.s that if the jdanter takes the m]), he takes it iu HJitisfaction of all tin* conditions 
of tiu; contract, and inoi’eover that he miist defray the rent of the loud to the jierBoii 
entitled to it 

Second.—^I’liis clause pnwitlcH for the Kiipj)ort of the ]>ollco officers, when the plantcra 
may take possession of land or plant under registe]H)d deeds. 

Third.—1 s(*e no newjssity for the dislincUon here made in the amount of chiim of a ryot 
against a planter, and iu the period of limitation in bringing it forwoni: would it not be 
better rimply to/eHcind the rule which prohibits uHMmsitrs from trying suits in wliicli an Euro¬ 
pean is a party, and to wiy tlmt in all transactions regarding the cultivation of indigo, 
whether the demand bo for the recovery of advanc(» or the {leiialtieHBpecified in contnujts, 
or for daiuuges sustainerl by a ryot l^y the exorcise <»f the powers vesUMl in planters under 
any of the provisions of this Regulation, it shall be compeieut to the moonsifT to receive, 
hear ami decide tins case, subject to tbe rule’s prescribed for bis guidam^c in other cases j 

It w alwwdy contemplated to extend the jicwers of mommiifs to tlic trial of suits in which 
the amount may not exceed 300 rupees, which wrill cover nine out of ten of tho suits 
brought forward either by pistol's or rj'ota 

I am not however awttra of any objection to requiring that a claim under 100 rupees 
should be prrferred witliin three months; but I cannot help thinking tliat the whole of 
this clause is unnecessarily aunjdex, p»i)ecially in the adjustment of tbe penalty rocovcmblo 
by tbe ryot, viz. “ a sum of money equal tt» tho value whicli tlie land spceiiied, if cultivated 
witli the MOit valuable product of the village in which it m situated, may be estimated to 
be capable of yielding in a iavouiubie year, and a further sum equal to tlie full amount of 
tho penivlty to which the complainant, under th<‘ deed of contract executed by him, vrould 
have been liable had he refused to jierform its conditions." 

Let tlio ryot cultivate and state his own damage, and the award be left, to tlie moonaiif, 
if within his competency. 

IX Firui—In like manner, these detailed rules of proceeding on the complnmt of a 
planter to recover the penalty of an unjierfopnred contract, we to my apprehetwrion equally 
superiluous. 

The jiower mven to tlie moonsiff in the concluding i>wt of tbia clause to sentence a rj’ot, 
for breach of his engagement, “to be imprisoned in tho dewanny gaol of the zillah for 
Biudi limited time as may bo deemed «n adequate puniidmient for liis dishonesty,” iu 
addition to the jienalty and costs of suit, does appear to me a veiy extraordinary power 
given to a moonriffi 

Second.—By tliis clau^ persons not a party to tbe contract beiwe«\ a lyot and planter, 
who shall induce the former to evade tiie performance of his «)ntracfc, and i^all receive any 
part of the produce contracted for, may be sued for tlie penalty sperified in the contracts. 

I think this will be a salutary riieck to the practice whirii it is intended to guard 
against. ^ ^ 

(445.) nn X. First 
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' ' 3C' Firat--Provides for an appcftl from tho deoisioti of the moonaiff to the cdllah judge 

V. and a Bjweml appeal to tlie SuAier Pewanuy Adewlut 

Second.—^AlJovs either of the appeal courts to affirm the deoiaon of the courts below, 
Rottlettuait of ^ without calling on the respondent to answer, unless tbea^ appeaa* grounds to reverse the 
EuropeanBialudjo. jocimon of the court below, in which cose notice shall be given to the i-espondent, Who shall 
l»e allowed to file liis answer. 

I must, say, I do jiot see any special grounds for taking indigo suits dedded by a moon* 
siff, out of tlie established ivmtitie of ojvpeala It will always be optional to the judge to 
reserve cases of more than (nxlinary unjKWtanco for his own heating, and that mc 3 © of 
procoodlag }ip])e5\rM to me pi'efcrable to the one augg^tud. 

XI. 1 object *i1mo to tliis section giving a ja-eforonce to indigo suits over others, in their 
turn of hearing, and hi amount of the stamp jmper and foes chargeable to such suits, Tho 
planters rtughl to bo satisfied with the fatalities afiiVniled to tliein by tho Hegulation, in 
cuforciiig tluar contriud-H and securing tlio produce to which they are entitled under them, 
hi grauting tbeae facilities and allovnng acet^ to the loco! courts to both parties, tlie law 
willliavo done all that can reasonably be ejrpceted. 

XIT. First to Fiflili.—1 concur with Mr. Roas, tliat moonHiffs sliould be allowed to execute 
their own decrees not ap^xaled against, notonly ininiiigo^butin all suits; but there seems 
no iioti^Hsity for the detidled rules proposed in these clause It will l>e sufficient to declai'e 
them coiJJiK'tent to do sowtlioiit n*ferouoe to the judge, to whom however a i-opoii should 
bo iiMwle of tlio exiHSution of the ))roc<iSR, and to w'huni of course every deCiulter woulil bo 
sent for confmemeut in tlie zillah gaol under the general Begulations. 

XITT. This rule reganliog the stamp bn whicli a deed of contjoct for the cultivation 
and delivery of indigo should bo writtim, itom^amds with tliat pi'escribed in stxjtion 7, 
Uegulatiou 1S23. 

XIV. I believe this rule, for diMtlaring the cutting and taking aw.ay by force, Ac., or 
(wilfully should be inserted) doningiug indigo jilani, punishable by the criminal courts, 
will have a good effect in restraining such ]iracticcs. 

General Kemarks. Upon tlie whole, it wdll be gathennl fnuri the f(m*gi>iug remarks, that some of tlie provisions 

and Houu* of the debiils into which Mr. Ros-s has ontereil in the dnifl prqiarcd by him, may, 
in my humble O|unon, be dispen/MKl with: but that the ].lnn of reijuiring deeds to bo 
registcjxid by the moonsiff, and the rules proi»osed for mitliori/ing the }»hmter to sow and 
cultivate and afiproprlato the ero}» of a recusant ryot, are iiewssury to the 8U)>poii and 
maiutenanci? of the just riglits of the parties (vmeiu iieil. 

A vciT short time will siiffii'c b» show the emoluments derived by mooTmitfs from the 
registrv of r‘ontrac-ts. In nuiiiy jurisdietlous it will perhaps 1 k» soim.tliing cHiusiderabJe, 
ami will enable the judgt' to select from the officers of his district, or elsewhere, persons 
most competent to iliseluuge Uieheu\y aihlitional duties which tJie registiy and coguir^iuce 
of suits rebdiiig to indigo (‘•mcems, will involve 

Integrity oud ini|).‘uii»lity and finniieiw to ^leei^b* in favour of tho witak against tla* 
stmng, when justice demands it, jure the iiualificalionH most needofl for the office; and if it 
ia lilicrally jiaid, it ia not 1 hope, too iiiuch to ex|x*ct that tlwjy may l»e found. 

Ibt January 1830, (sigiusl i li. ShaJiespear. 


(70.) Indigo Plan* —Mr. jS'/'n/*cf^)Ct/r’s ADDITIONAL NOTES, dated 24th April 1880. 

»i”ftr'fAddiSiai Governor-general in Oouueil docs not appiinr to approv'e of the provisions eug- 

*** ge«Wd tiiUier by Mr. Jto&s or niywdf, for authorizing indigo planters to have jawsession of 
24 Ajiril 1830. lands when the lyot i*efu!4es to sow and eultivato, or the rules j>roi>osed tor establiriiing 
registiy olftees under the uioonsifi's, and .aliowiiig them to try suits lieiween planterH and 
cultivators ; 1 licgh'Aveto submit the following suggestions for tlie eonsiderution ofOoveni- 
meiit. by wdiich some of tho grievances cuniplniiu^ of may Ihi remedied to a a'rtain extent. 

In fM.‘ctif)n 2, Kcgnlation VI. 1823, it is stated thai a pei-son making advances for the 
cultivation of indigo, shall be considered to have a lien and interest in tlie indigo plant 
piTslueed, and shall Is* enlitled b* avail himself of the jtiXK^tsss pn*4<cribed in the two follow^ 
Wig Kcct-ions for tlio protection of his interests. 

Tho provisions of those sections, Jiowever, proceed on the assumption that the jdant has 
actually lajen jiroduced ou the haul for the ouHiv'at.ion of which tlie advnuc(*H were mada 
^cy provide no means to comiicl the ryot to cultivate, iwu' to punish tlie first and most 
iuiportaut bi'cacli of his eiigngeuienb. on which the whole intcivst of the person advancing 
dejiemls, and for the protection of wdiicli tbo Tlegnlation profeases to have lieen enacted. 

The only remedy affordeil ly the Regulation in case tho ryot foils to cultivate, is to be 
found in si'c^on 5, and consists in a sumnnoy process for the recovery of the adv'ance, with 
iub'rest, or in a regular suit for tlie cnfort«ment d* tlie penalty sjKJCtified in the agreement. 
Rut the ohjectiouN taken to ihuse rules, on the manifost inutility of suing paujiei’s either 
in one way or the other, me so unanswomblo, Uiat the aigumeut does not tequiie to bo 
enlarged upou^ 

Is tliciv no remedy then for a person who advances Ids moiwy under specific contraote? 
or can it be just, that tho receiver should take tho money on fiilse pi-etenees, without tho 

remotMt 
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remoteat intention of fulfilling hia engogemento, wliile fie escapes punishment, and leaves ———— 
tiie advancer to sue film in the dvii court ? V. 

Surely tfiie is oonbrory to tho commonest'princdplea of equiiy and gof»d faith. It is — 

aoknowfedgad to be mo in coutraota ibr work, soctioii 5, Begulatiou Vll. 1819 ; why not in 
conintofij for ploughing and Mowing, and d^Hvoring of iinfigo plant. 

The following ^c is propoHod on this v or tiic Mubjeot: In addition to the rulcH pro- *nt|i js taken from 
„ vidod in Regulation VI. 1823, it is fiu'tbei’ declared, that in immch in which a ryot wIk» mIiuU Kegulaiion yir. isi», 
have received advances, and enterml into a wiiticu iigreeiucut for the cultivation and dclivtn'y the 

of indigo plant in the manner iudimted in the Regulation, Hhall wiUiilly negh^t or rcfiiHe iiuiiNk^tuTwork. 
to sow or cultivate tho ground s]>oclfied, shaU l»c gmlty of a inirKlouieaiior, }vnd on mkI lAlKwrara 

conviciitiK before a umglHtrate or joint ma^atmtc, hImUI be lialdo to a twmtewxs of impriHon- 
ment not exceeding one montli; the imiglstmto or joint nui^strate inay UkowiRe ret^uire finf>orioornpe<^,or 
the perNon so convicfiMl U> s«»w or cultivate tlie gi'ornid n]K‘(*iKod, if it Hbdl Hpjwur just and in tto 

proper t<» require tho same; and any flul>«tMjUont conviction of wilful !u*glect or refusal to ihiriillrt'tSxror^ 
comply with Kuch rtspiisition, shall bo punihliablo by a I'urlluT Hcntence of tniprisouujoiit su dayti. 
not exceeding two months."* 

A rule of this nature would meet the amipljontH wbicli have betm made <d’ ryots plough¬ 
ing u|> seed airily sown, or sowing tho ground with ric(‘ after it liad Iniien Hown by them 
witlt mdigo. 

In short, next to allowing the plnntorK in take poHHession of tlie ground diinng a m'XKon, 
itHeems to me tlio only I'oiuudy which cau lie given to the plan^* tigainst a fmudulent 
ryot. 

The next point to bo considmid, is the bi‘st means of preventing tho intcrferen4« of a 
third pjirty lietwcen the pl.anter and the ryot who has taken his udvanc<% 

It is stfitod in the letWr b‘om Messm Aluxaiele) k. (ki. to (lovonuueiii, with which 
tills discussion wumuenced, that, “ IfUovernim'Hf would be jilisistvl to consider tljceoidructe 
of the indigo planter as fonuiug the gtKidwUl (d* concerns, and iiitniduis! a rule to punish 
the party infi'rfcniig witli tho contracts during Uutir exlslxmcc. by siimiuary process, 
instead of the ryots, or Intertering afler notujc huA’ing been given that piVAdous contracts 
exist, ail iiiiinediatc stop would be pul Ui the jiresent unfub* competition, aud an inliuify 
of trouble and laliour saved to tlic ufiicei*s of iloveniuient. ’ 

The following clause is pjMptiscd to reineily this grievance: “Tn addition to tlie i-iileH 
prescribiMl in chius** o, section o, Reindalioii VJ. 1828, it is hei*eby provided, that in wises 
in vvliich a ryot wJio laus contracted ibr tbe cnltivatioii of indigo plant on a defined }>ar«ad 
of luml, shall have been indu(>ed by a |wrs'in not a party to snob contract, to eviole in any’ 
muuncr wliat«<H4ver iJie iwrlbinmnco of u,-. (-lanlition'*. it sball be coin|Mdoiit to the partv 
injured thereby to pr<w*r*utetbo«lef.Uilllijg ryot, ami sui-Ii jici'son for hi.s nialue iiitei'feivnci*; 
on pmof of which to the satisfai lion of tlic comi trying the case, tin* saal jka-.s<*n aud 
the iT<*b shall Ik- jointly and severally lic.ld aii.Hwerablc for tlic full amount of the tKaudty 
flfs'ciilcd in tbe original agrccnieiit of tlie ryot, togetlicr w'ith all costs and expenses of 
tile 8uit.'‘ 

This is imovly nii cxic.nsjon of Du' rule rclenvd to in Uegulatioii VI.. which pnivitlcs tudy 
for isises in which the omtracung iyot.suia\ h.wo 'vM •lit'l UeJioe.i-cd ih’’ ftr'Kfotr oi iUe. 
land eoubractrd for to a t.bir«l part), wIumvis tlic objee-tion is to rcsiraiii third jiarties from 
GhijdJUfl ititcif'i'iiifj al ’ill (luiing any .'‘(ag(‘of oxi‘'tLng contrsel.'i. ()i‘ the aioeinbiumt may 
run thus: ‘‘The rules eoutaiiicd in elaosc 8, section .V Itegidation VI. 1K28. ai'e hereby 
declared to exteml to all In wlindi it shall be estaldi.sla'd that a third party luus 

knowingly' and wilfully inh‘rf<*red to induct* a ryot lo evsnle in any luanner whatsoever the 
p<‘ii<>rmancfi of bis contract for th(i culth alien and delivery of indigo plant.” 

llic prottiSM liy whicli }Kscuniaiy penalties are liable to l»c adjudged, eannot, as tlasmsl 
by Messrs. Alexander & (’o., be uindi- sunmiury (umMisteatly with the geiMTal Ki'gulatioiiM. 

The foivgoiiig reinarks arc <*«uUineil to the two points .specially refeired for eoiisideral ion 
to the Budder court If 1 am not irii.siulbrnied. ihe remedies suggi'sted will (though not to 
the fiiU cxWnt of their (‘.viiectations) iio saiisfaetory to the |>artics who have applied to 
Govormmsnt forivdress; tlieiv is nothing in tbeui contrary to tliefipiril of our Ih^gulations; 
and W’hen it is considered wlmt Mi.st interi'sis are at stake, the iininenstt population sup- 
l»y tho advances, the assiatanee those uilvances alford in the realization of tiie public 
revenue*, and tbe. value of tbe trade, it may reasonably Ik: ex]>ected that the (lovoniineut 
will not withludd from those engaged in it such aid as can be proj^ierly mid legally granted 
to them, without omlaiigering the rights of otlna’s. 

It huB ocoun'wl to me, <in reading sfuue of the re]K)rtM latoly ri‘ceived from tlie local 
autlioi'itieM. on the subjetd of indigo cultivation, that the ryots ought to possess some mode 
of extricating theiuselvt'S fmm Umj fmdory hooka, on the expinitiou of their cuntnwts, wln n 
no lutiger desirous of cultivating fcbeir land with indigo. 

It is siattsl iliat w'hen a ryot onco takes aclvand's, a planter will not allow him to omuu- 
cajiate himaeltj and tliat he is ruluctautly csmqadled t(« continue tlie. cultivation. 

The following I’omedy in eubMiance i« suggentwl I »y Al r. Waltoi's, the uuigistrate of 1 >a««, 
and seems oi>eii to no objeotion, unhiHS it is the ttxuible that it may iKk’asion to ihe 
European loil officers, alrtauly sufiicieutJy burthewed wdtJi buainess: “ Any ijenson who 
may uava luceivcd advances under written agreement for the cultivation of indigo, and 
may he desirous, on Uio expiiation of tho peiiod iif his contract, to mdilo his accounts witli 
the person or fiwtory from whom oi* fi*om wdiidi he nuiy have rooeivwl tho said advttne(*s', 
shall be at liberty, in tlie event of Uie jn-opriotor of the fectory, or the perstm aotiug in his 
bMiolf, refusing to settle the eauic, to apply to the luUah judge, who^ after a summuiy 
(445.) tt u 2 inquiry 
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inquiry into tlie merite of tbe case, shall receive in depoait the amount of the halaaoe which 
V. may appear to be due irom the ryot aforesaad, and aliall grant him a rdease from hie enga^ 

“ ment, jMiyiug over the amount of tlm balance to the proprietor or the person acting in hie 

Settlement of behalC'' Clause 2 : “ Should the ptx^rietor or person aforesaid, however, refuse to receive 

Europeans inlnuja. balance awarded to liiiu by tho summary TirocesK above provided the judge shall 

return the amount to tho plaintiff, leaving the defendant to seek his remedy by a 
regular suit" 

The only remaining point which I shall notice is the severe damage suffered by both the 
planter and the ryot by eiittle treqtasslng on indigo fields; for the prevention of which I 
would suggest the following clause ; 

“ Persons wil hilly damaging or causing to be damaged indi^ plant, by allowing cattle to 
trespi^ thereon, or by any other means, shall, on the oomphunt of tbe ryot to whom the 
oro]) may belong, or of tho manufacturer by whom advances may have been made for the 
cultivation and delivery of the said plant be liable, on proof of the offence, to such punish- 
meut hy iino and imprisonmeut, os the magistrate is competent to inflict imder section 19, 
Kegulnliou IX. 1807, due regard being bad to the nature of the case, and the circumstances 
in Sfe of the offender." 

Should the Oovemor-Oenero] in Coimcil approve of all or any of these suggestions, a very 
short preamble would suflice for their introduction in the shape of a Rogation. 

(signed) JT. Sh<tke8p&vr, 
Secretary to the Government. 


^ _ (71.)—resolutions of the Government 

(71.) Indigo Plan- '• 

ters: Resolatioos READ a Memitrial from certain Indigo Flnnioin in Zilluli Jeswore, dated the 16th of 
^the Bengal March 1829, aw<l its EnclusurCH; 

Read Jjetter from Messrs. Alexander & Co. dated the 29th April 1829 : 

Rcjwl Ix'tter written to tbi? Registrar of the Ni/amut Adawlut by order of Government, 
5th May 1829: 

Read Petition from Indigo Pluntoi's in Dwea .Tolalpore, dated the 11th May 1829 ; 

Read a Letter written to the Reginlrar of the Nisnunut Adawlut, on tbe 29th May 1829: 

Bead Letter from the ofliGdating Magistrate of Jussoro, ilatcd the 29th May 1829, and 
its Enckwurc: 

Read Letter written to the Registrar Nizoinut Adawlut, on the 9th Juno 1829: 

Read Letter fW>m the Magistrate of the city of Benares, dated the 8th August 1829, 
and its EnclctsureH: 

Read Letter written to the Ik'gistrar Sudder Dewuxuiy and Nizamut Adawlut, on tlie 
25tii of August 1829: 

Head Extract from the Temtorial Department, dated the 1st of Scpt(>ml)er 1829; con¬ 
taining a lictitT from Indigo Planters in Jassoii*: 

RcmmI Letter written t<j the Ih^istrar Suilder Dewanny mid Nlzamut Adawlut^ on the 
otii September J 829 : 

Read two Lcttem from tlie Magistrate of Dacca Jelalporc, dated the 5th and 11th May 
1829: 

Read Letter iiiom tbe Magistrate of tin! City of Dac‘<^, dated tbe 7th May 1829 : 

Read tlurcc Lettere from t])C Commissioner of Ciivuit of the 15Ui or Dacca Divisi(ni, 
dated the 7th and 16th May, and 25tii November 1829, and Enclosures: 

Head a Letter lirom Rt:gistrar Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, ibited 9tii OctoW 1829, with 
Minutes and Draft of Regulation: 

Read Notes by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, dated ilie 29th October 1829, and abstract alluded 
to therein: 

Read two Lettbrs by the Secretmy, dated the let January and 24ib April 1830 : 

Resolution : 

IT is Bufliciently manitest in the foregoing papers, and fi'om ilio information obtained 
from other sources in the <*oursp of the inquines lately instituted on tbe subject of indigo 
cultivation, that most, if not all of the evils complained of by the planters, are inherent in 
the system by which large sums of money are advanced to an indigent population, without 
security to tho manuiacturer, or adequate remuneration to tlie cultivator to ensure the 
clicerful and honest performance of his contract Hence he endeavours to evade it when 
any advantage can be ^iued by so doing, wliile the manuiactuTer, on the other hand, 
knowing the futility of instituting legal proceedings against a i)aupei', seeks to support bis 
claims by unauthonxed and violent means. 

The 
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The most advaiitiiffeoiis change for both parties that could be introdaced in indigo 
transactions would doubtless be the abolition of the system of advances; but the cultivat¬ 
ing classes are, generally speaking, so poor, and the custom is so deeply rooted in the habits 
of the people, Mat there is little probability of that change being effected. The present 
state of the market may, bowevei’, of itself have a beneficial tendency in dieoking the 
eager competition which prevailed in Uie mmiu&ctaring districts in 1823, when it was 
last deemM necessary to legislate upon this subject. The planters will probably bring their 
cultivation within narrower limits; there will no longer be the same mducement to make 
indiscriminate advances; and it may be hoped, that by confining their dealings to the 
most respectable class of ryots, and admitting them to more lilieral terras of contract, 
the difficulties which the mannfacturers liave complained of will, in a great degree, be 
obviated. 


V. 

(71.) lldigoPlan 
lers t ftesolutions 
of the Bengal 
Govemment 


His Lordship in Council is encouraged in these expectations by the favonrahle testimony 
almost universally borne by the local auUiorities to the character of the present European 
planters, and the treatment of the natives around them. 

The report of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, and the provisions suggested 
by Mr. Boss for the improvement of the laws relative to transactions between the planters 
and persons cultivating indigo under engagements, have lieen deliberately considered. 

There ate several nf Mr. lloss's suggestions which appear judicious, and may at some 
future period he adopted, whenever it may have liecome practicable to raise! the character 
and qualifications of the native local officers, l>oth civil and police. Uis Lordship in Council 
apprehends that it would not be safe to entrust the present class of officers with the arbi¬ 
trament of disputes between Eurojxean phurters and the native cultivators. 

Moreover, the Qovernmont is not prepared to remove, to tl>o extent recommended by 
Mr. Ross, the prohibition against Euroieeaus bolding lands They have, in fact, Iwen 
conditionally relaxed of late by the Resolutions pissed in the Territorial Department on 
the 17tli February 1829 ; and the existing rules will, it is hop'd, afford the facilities to 
tlie planters which are contemplated in the measure suggested by Mr. Ross. 

But while the Governor-general in Council is adverse to the provisions above noticed 
of Mr. Ross’s draft, and to the permission ]>rup)sed to be given to the inanuiocturer to 
take posse-s-sioti of a contracting ryot’s lands, in tlio event of his refiisiiig to sow or culti¬ 
vate, or deliver the produce, he is sensible of the hardship to whicli the maniifiiclurer is 
ex|xised by acts so destrnctive to his prospects; and ho deems it just tliat the nianurimtnrer 
should lie protoctod against them so far as may be eousistont with the rights of others, 
and with the principles of Regulation VI. 1823, wliich recognises the lien and interest of 
the planter in the produce of the lauds tor tlie cultivation of which his money hail been 
advanced. 

Tlie only remedy afforded by that Regulation, in case the contraotiug ryot refuses to 
cultivate, is contained in section •>, and consists in a summaiy process for the recovery of 
the advance, with interest, or in a regular suit for the cnioroement of the \ieualty Bjieeified 
in the agreement. 

The inodequnoy, however, of these remedies is sufficiently proved by the docnuients 
under consideration ; iuid his Lordship in Council conciue in the opinions cxpre-iseil by 
some of the judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, tiuit the prineqiles of sect ion 5. 
Regulation VXl. 1819, might with propriety and good efi'ect be made applicable to such 
cases. 

Another grievance complained of is the undue interference of third parties between tlie 
planter and cultmitor, in the perfiirmanoe of the contract entered into by the latter. Tliis 
evil is only partially provided ngaiuet in the third clause of section S, Regulation VI. 182.3, 
when the contracting lyot shall liave sold and delivered the produce of the land con¬ 
tracted for to a third party ; and it seems equally just to prevent as iriuoli ns possible siteh 
interference during any sta^ of existing contracts between the planter and the lyot who 
has received advances fimm him. 

In addition to the defects in the present system adverted to in the foregoing nmuu'ks, it 
lias been stated by some of the loi^ authorities in their reports on the subject of indigo 
cultivation, that ryots who have once taken advances from an indigo factory are unable at 
the expiration of their contracts to emancipate themselves from their connexion with the 
factory, and are reluctantly compelled to continue the cultivation of their lands with indigo. 
Thia is a very serious grievonoe, and calls for Wie intervention of tlic Legislature. 

It appears also desirable to adopt the rule sugmsted by Mr. Ross for the jaevention of 
trespass on indigo fields, which is represented to be the souree of much injury and iU-wiU 
between the plmters and the people. 

Witii these sentiments and vhIvB, the Qovcrnor-gweral in Council is pleased to paas 
the following Regulation, which Is directed to bo printed and pnUisbed in the manner 
prescribed by Begolation ALL 1793, to stand as Regulation V. of 1830. 
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Froamble. 


Peroons mstigtitjng: 
and inducing ijntu to 
end*' thf |wrfom> 
anew <rf tln‘lr tn- 
gageroents may be 
proscrutt-d for fhc 
penalty ■{M'cidvd in 
Koeb eogagemeutH. 


Pmoni contracting 
ibr the noltivatioB of 
indigo |>lant who 
ahull wilfitlly neglect 
or reftiBi* to sow or 
cultivate tlw ground 
apecifled in their eii- 
gugi>nieut, shall be 
deemed guilty ol‘ a 
iniKdeiueuQor. and lie 
haUc to puiiltihiueol. 


Penous damaging in¬ 
digo plant, bow to he 
proceediHl against luid 
ixmished. 


A.J). im-KEGULlTION T. 

A Bsoruxios for umending the pTOviaions of Re^n^tion VI. 1823, and for pro- 
'• viding inora effectually for the eiiibrcingtha exeontion of Contreota relating to the 
oultivatiou ond diJiveiy of Indigo Plant; jiaHeed by the Governor-general in Counoil 
on tlie 9th June 1830, oorreepunding with the 28th Jeyie 1237, Bengal era; the 
8 fl AjiBitr 1237, Fiwly; tfie 29th Jej^ 1237, WiMty j the 3d Aasar 1887, Jombut j 
and the 17tli Zehiyja 124S, Hegeree. 

Weereas tlio mice contained in Begnlatian VI. 1823, (extendod to the provinoee of 
Orisea, Behar and Benares, and to the Ceded and Conquered Provinces by Begulation V. 
1824), for onforoing tbe oxecntiim of contracts nJating to the cnitivation and delivery of 
indigo plant, luvve been found in a great measure ineffectiud ; And whereas it is deemed just 
and proper to extend the iienalties prescribed hy section S, Bogulation VII. 1819, to con¬ 
tracts fur tbe cnitivation of indigo plant, and to provide fur tlio punishment of persons 
convicted of damaging indigo crops: And whereas it is desirable in certain cases to afford 
to persons who may lie unwilling to renew their contracts flff tlie cultivation of indigo, the 
mejuis of ubtaiiiing hy summary prouese a release from their engagements; the following 
Knles have lieen enaotod, to bo in force from tbe date of their promulgation throughout the 
tetrituries subject to the Prosideuey of Fori WUlhun. 

n. In addition to the rule prescribod in clause 3, section 5, Regulation VI. 1828, it is 
hereby declared, tliat in cases in which a ryot who shall liavc volnntaTily executed a deed 
of engagement, stipulating to cultivate indigo plant on a specified portion of laud, and to 
deliver the produce of sueh to one imlividu^ diail have heen iiisligsvted and imlueed by 
another person to eviule tiie|ie>furmanceufibi<!unditionH, it shall l>c competent to tlie party 
injunst thereby to proseouto such person for his undue interleronue, as well as the default¬ 
ing ryot i on proof of which to the satisfaction of the court trying the case, the said jierson 
and the ryot eiiall bo jointly and severally held onsweial tie for the foil amount of the [lenulty 

a weified in the original ogroemeut of the ryot, togetlier with oil costs and oxjiensea of 
10 suit 

III. It is hereby fortliei' provided, that all ])ersons who may have received advances, 
and have entered into written agreements for the cultivation of indigo plant, in the manner, 
indicated in Kegnlation VI. 1823, and who without good and sufiicient cause shall wilfully 
neglect or rofose to sow or cultivate the giimnd sjs'cifiod in such iignienieut, shall he 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction linfore a niagistrato or joint inagistrate 
shall be JiaUe to a sentence of imprisonniout not exceeding one month. Tbe magistrate 
or joint magistrate may likewiso require the person so convicted to sow or cultivate the 
ground specified, if it sliull appear just luid projicr to require the same; and any subse¬ 
quent conviction of wilful neglect or refusal to comply with such requisition shad he 
punisbuUe adth a foither seutoiico of imprisoumont not exceeding two montha 

IV. Persons wilfoUy damaging or cansing to be damagi'd indigo plant, by ullowing 
entile to tresjiase therein, or by any other ineaiis. shall, on tlie complaint of the ryot to 
whom the crop may belong, or by the manufacturer by whom Bilvanoes may have been 
made for tbe cultivation ami delivery of the said plant, be lialile, on pnsif of the ofi'enee, 
toeucli punishment by fine ami imprisonment as the magistrate is competent to indict under 
section 19, Regulation IX 1807; due r^ianl-being had to the nature of the cose, and the 
oircaui.stanccs in life of the ofl'eudor. 


autnurisseu agents into tne ments lu ti,e ease, snail, on proot ot uie expuation ol tbe 
coutriuit, if there lie no lialance due from tko )a-titioucr, or if the (letitiouer shall deposit 
Eno balance be due in Court the amount of any balance tliat may be adjudged to bo due from him, grant the 
said jietitioner a rolcase from his eugiigemeut, and shall pay over the amount of any 
is mrt, the' tlmt flay be deposited hy liiai to the proprietor, or to the person noting in his 

jiutsv to pnint a ts- belialf. 
ieflue, uid pay tlia balance to the prupHctor of lbs fketory. 

Tbcju^ lm* to BecoiiA—If the propiietor or person aforesaid shall refuse to receivo the balance 

prirtofohjut tan- awarded to Mm by Uie sumraarj' process above provided, thejudgeshnll return the amount 
cetn tbe baisncc. to the petitioner, leaving the dtffendaut to seek bis remedy by a regular suit. 


Ohdered, That a copy of the foregoing Resolution be sent for information to the Court 
ot Sudder liewnuny Adawlut, in reply to toeir Registrar’s letter of the 9th Ootober last. 
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V. 

(?S,) Indigo Plan* 

3Tm?LBMENTABY ^ATEMENT of Eitbopbah Zkikoo Pxjumiu in tho Bopen) Districts of ton s 8nppUsinon- 
tb« Dower and WeBternProTinceB; tho Number of FsotorieS) and tho extent of the Cnltiratimi; StAtemont. 
the Number of CitU and Crisuiud Cases decided for and against tliom and Uioir Servants during 
the last five Team) iriUk Abstracts of the Opinions roco^ed tho Magistrates and Commis¬ 
sioners of Circuit, regarding tho necessity of further L^slativo Frovisiona for tho offeotual 
subjection of the Indigo Flantem and their liervuits to the control of the Law. 


DisnacTs. 




NCMBER OR 
CIVIL CADSM. 


§1 

h 

•'I. 


ITUMBEH OF 
CBUONAL CAUSES. 


AUighur 


ISepakt. 


R»U£auic Tho report from this district has not yet boon roedved. 


13 


Bungpore • 


llajcshdiye 


24 


10 


n 


21,405 


68,700 


Fnrnnd 

|AgHinst. 

41 


I 


Ftn-antf 

62 


10 


36 


Bkhauks The magistrate of this distrii't (Hungporo) fumisited liis opinion before 
on the character and cunduct of th<* indigo planters in bis district, and a copy of H 
was transmitted to th(' Hononrnhlc Court, 

'Die magistrate of Bajeshaliye had nut olUninod tho ncct'ssary information at the 
time wlion the foniitT siatcmeuts weiti transmiited. The acting nmgistmie has now 
furnishfd the statement rtKiuired, hnt it is >n many respei'ts delWtiv-e and his letter 
do<'S not contain the information required by the orders issued on tlie 29th Dct'ciiiber 
1829, as to tlte character «»f tho jilaiiters, owing probably to the sliort exjKU’itmcc 
wliicii Mr. Halltchty has had in the district. 


14 


15 


Moorshedabad 


29,600 


Beharrs t—Ws is an adtiitional atatement fumulud by Um acting magistrate, in 
continuation of the ml^gi8iratc’s letter dated the 27th of Marclv. 


Mymenting 


1 


35 


19 


64,946 


141 


Bemakks :—The return from Mymonsing hod not been received at the period of 
the last' report to the Honourable ('ourt. The magistrate is of* o])inioti that fiu*thcr 
legislative provisions arc neet'saary to render indig) planters and their sc'rvants more 
effeotnally suldtH*! to the iudiettU local^fhoritice. Mr. Cheap has asstguod his reasons 
for tids opinion at consliicrablo longtHr Tliis report, however, on the character of tho 
Indigo plwtors is generally fiivourablo. 


JudidElDepurtniMit,! (.igned) ■« l^httpur, 

14 Dwjembet 1830. J tiecretar, to Gorenimmt. 
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rm*. S to 12, 
letter, dated 8 Sept, 
1829! whole let¬ 
ter, dated I June 
1830; para 8 to 
12 . letter, dated 
9 Not. 1830.— 
Indigo Planters, 


(74.)—L£^TER -bom the Court of Bireoton to the <7aTemoio.|^neTaI in Col>B(i!l .i^ 
Bengal (Judicial Department); dated 10 April 1882. 

1 . Ws proceed to reply to the pangniphe of your lettera notioed in the maigin irhitdt 
relate to indigo jdantem 

S. .The two first of these letters are in answer to oar orders of the fith August 18S8, 
requiring you to fhmish ns with some information reaitocting the indigo planters, and the 
last refers toTnemoriaU presented to yon on their hehal^ and the consequent enactment of 
Kegnlation V, of 1830. ■ 

8 . Ton say it qill afi'ord us satisfaction to learn from the reports of the magistrates and 
oommissioneis tliat the iooal ofBwrs generally entertain a very favouraWe opinion of the 
character of the European planters, and that they are represented os kind in their treat¬ 
ment of tile uatives. Such nndouhtedly is the opinion expressed of them by most of the 
magistrates and commissioners in the papers yon have transmitted to us. Yet, although 
wc are not disinclined to give credit to those iavonrahle reports of the planters, it is 
obvious that such accounts must he received with some allowance for the delicacy ol, the 


planter and tlie |>ublio officers is a point of considerable moment, but it is a delicate matter 
to interfere with. 1 liave known the appearance of intimacy deter tlie nativea from 
liringing forward their complaints, and T incline to agree with them (meaning no doubt 
the natives witli whom he had conversed) that the idea of throwing aside our habitual 
private feelings in pnbiic liusiness is, with most of us, more specious than real” This con¬ 
sideration suggests the propriety of separating, as for as may be jmssihle, the opinions of 
the officers from the fixots to which tiiey refer. 

4. Wo do not, however, mean to question that among the indigo planters there are many 
I)caceahlo, good, and liighly respectable persons, who obey the laws, ore just in their 
dealings, and kind to the natives; nor can wo doubt that the disapiiointments and tlie losses 
to whicli they are subject from the frauds and the violence of neighhouring planters, and 
others who linve an interest opposed to theirs, are considerable, wbilo many contracts 
entered into fairly on their part may have been broken most dishonestly by ryots. 

5. One of the magistrates sjioaks of indigo jilanters who had been 20 years in a district 
without a coinphunt against them ; while, on the other hand, we hear of planters who 
cannot hold a factory a few months without numerous complaints being made against them 
or t heir servants. 'J'here is too inudi reiisou to believe Hint the ryots are to a great extent 
uiipressed and defrauded, if not by indigo planters tlieinselves, by agents employed by 
tbem, acting in their names and for their advantage, while breaches of the peace, attended 
witli violence, (often with wounding, and sometimes even with murder,) are committed, 
the chief actors in which ore hired aimed men, engaged by the planters ior the exfiress 
purpose of enturcing their claims in defiance of the iaw. These facts are affirmed oven by 
those who have home strong testimony to tlie personal good character of the planter. 

C. It was represented to your flovemment by many of the planters, and by the honse of 
Messrs. .Alexander & Co., that under the existing Ilcgulations relative to the cultivation of 
indigo, and tlie contracts between planter and ryot, a sufficient protection was not afforded 
to individuals engaged in the business, and they prayeil ibr some legislative interference 
in their heludf. 

7. The memorialists complained that the judicial authorities had put a different con- 
siruction on the Regulation from that whicli had licen generally acted upon lioth by ryots 
and planters ; that those parties hod underatood that the Regulation gave the planter a 
lien on the land for which he had contracted, and imposed on the ryot the ohlWtion ol 
cultivating that land according to the terms of the agreement, hut that the Sudder (^urt had 
decided that the Beguiation conferred no such lien until the land liad been sown; and 
left the planter, in case of non-eultivatian, to his choice of a mimmary eatt, to recover the 
admnee with interest, or of a regular action for the penalties stipulated in the contract. 

8 . Tlie objectionable part of the Eegj^tion os construed liy tlie Sudder Court, was, 
according to tlie planteis, that it affordeoihem no means of enfordng specific performance 
of the contract entered into by the ryot; that (except through the medium of a regular 
suit, wliicli was almost out of the question) the Reflation professed to itiFord no assistance 
to Ue planter except in recovering Ids amanm with interest, without any oompensation 
for expense of establisliraent, or for loss on contracts which he might have made to deliver 
the dye; and that tlic poverty of the ryot, and Uio exmn.so and dela^ attendant even on 
a summary suit, rendered tlie recovery even of the advance impossihle. We fear that 
there is too mmfe truth in these allegations. 

9. The remedies which the planters proposed ibr the evil complained of were, that the 
ryot should be compelled to execute his engagement, not by the civil court, hut by the 
aid of the police; that he should be puniehed criminally for his default; and that if he 
foiled to sow the ground which he had contracted to cultivate for the produce of indigo, 
the )>arty with whom he had engaged should he permitted to take possession and cultivate 
it himself. It will he seen that the former part 'of this application has been complied witii, 
but not the latter. 




ia atKdi atdifiirm Ma^flod ia m aagtaf#iMi. • Xhe ))!>ode b «Wli 
^ , . , M»inad«l|<ilmaiNnriW vKF.0.BuHb«MM^ nat^MiMtaof Jeno^ 
la am* of {Iw fitMMa v)i^fad^iaflbif%(>BUi-< 
^Mjpda' ^ gofMiitiih flifA# iS^dfiog ‘wjfciw^ wy 

kajaWaik ttwpajNiefliwptoiawtin.'iilu), {noaiSeii haluioAwiBiMsv mnndaaaof a 
^ar^ 4tiaaW& tt ]aa>d, daw aol,al«p to b^nin boar ihay anBtehbbad Ihajr aw 
Mhanl^t sc atn ahrim^ vHnaaaad w bfttior aerraata «f ba botol^) arho an b anat 
aMw di^aoaaibi'of't&a gWWWh, mm irho, «9. iaog m ihegr an a&nraif to partuipiiM b a 
aaolBdaiitaa b the haM^%hSto 'tidgqbMait ibdEW feihaae oC She 

adlaaow to hiiaaaTf, an aot portioi^ aa to whalher tha'acnan^to tb^y ‘aritaaaa an bend 

gd^lito^vahpstaay ornttooto ca^ ntoti or«;Moatod^ w raagadWthhgaauMli;' '.< 

' thoiTvSt «U iha oobnoy, aiodHag himaelf of ^'Bt]iqdelonwBi(it .iB|[man%*lto(!hed 
bdtowaatt ^tliS»aoto^.aii4 thna ^aatod, bwjoantly talsaa adnuioas fioai toro or axxa 
, ' Hi a itMM a ito B h aoM dbaa'a«ta«neiiita to both for the prodtSoa' af the aama paba af fintnad. 

' Tha aHaiahoCtha ^iitory lain orotngtbg;;af oouiaa toka oan that their aoraianaitt mall be 
aotodatoil, b order that the pn&tenoemaybe gimtotheinorbea thaSid&a»t'pariaaa come 
to'itaoa ahoht the atotrag of the phmi 

r* The aShot of thia mBtoaS mat of fiuth iat that it oototakitly toiuw aetioiu sfflnya, fiOing 
the oowt-with Oaoaea, aoil the M with laiaonets. 

‘‘-It ameand from the jail oarog^'a report, that oa' the ISih Hay than were 148 par* 
amub^ bbiSigocaaea; hnt at the aoBaon for otithrag the ^Itot ihe'uamhar iteoDddar- 
aSfrjjreater.'’- ' 

11. A ci^ <^a ooatnuit b Tirhoot liaa been given by the magiatiato of toat diaiaiet. In 
other placw hbo engagamenta may ha differently framed. 

11 The oomipt and fraudulent prooeedinge at the gomaataha and oilier pnnc&pal na^ya 
agenta at the dvistoiiee are acknowledged by the planters themselves, who deaotiho them aa 
extorthm from the lyois, and cheating them os wml as the plantera 


(dutoofa”**’ 


18. lir.TumbnH, one of the judges of the Sndder Dowonny Adawlut, saya “The contract 
formed vrith the rjmt is sometimes not b writing, is fr^uentiy insuffioientiy defined, 
and is generally extremely unfavourable to the ryot, rendering him, b bet, a tiave to the ‘ 
eatabliwment with which he has once engaged, and thereby preventing an open and bir 
.competition to all, which would afford the omy tnie aad efibctual remedy. Too much also, 
it ie said, is entrusted to dewons, nailA goninstabs, and numerous others employed by the 
planter, who, I fear, looks but little beyond iho quantity iff the land prooured fm him, «id 
does not pay sujfioient attention to the means % which it has been obtained. In snob a 
stato of things Isays Mr. Turnbull), it oannot to mnto matter of surpine that the ryot, who 
is acknowte(^;ed to to in poverly, and has perhaps toon labouring In vab br years to work 
off his old bslances, os it is called, should rMily ]^eM to the temptation of an offer of money 
front • rival bctoiy to pay off his old score, and thereby liberate himseif from tbmldom, as 
well as engage on more favourable terms.” The contracts are said to to generally for two 
and three to eight and ten mpeee advanced on each, and some of the bctorieshsve thousands 


11. The greatest evil of whirii the ryots complab (am Mr. Walters), “is the almost ntter 
impeactioability of being able to free themselves should they once have the misfintune to 
remve bdigo advanoes, mtber hy their own free will or oompulsion.” 

Ifi. The OombissiOMr of revenue and areuit, b his report, after an inquiry into the dia* 
turbanew coimtoted w^ bdigo concama ba nei^bouting diateiot, says, “ I examined the 
snootmts of the ryots, and though some of the items placsd at their debit appeared to me 
not strict^ jnat, yet on bquuy I bund the some custom prevailed throughout the 
district." 

16, UJsftirtberaaldby Mr. Walters.thotifa tytoriionld pcesew the means (ffpaybg off 
ba balanoeS) and desire to emancipate himself from bdigo cumvation, there is at present no 
legal pcoesa. by whub he can compel the planter to aettie his aceount and give hun his dis- 
ehaeto “The planter^ will not rsoeive the'money, and the lyqt geneieby finds hboaelf 
nlaNan^yeompeBed to continue the cultivation. 

', ’“(hthsT grieviaujes* (says Kr. Waltenh “ oompiabed of by the lyets are their bmng forced 
Ito fifarests and ilhusage to enter bto ino^ engagements; tlMwlisvbg other or more lands 
thos* toiitteieted for taken from thmn hy too bdigo servanhiii' and tobg thus unable to 
N^i btondod for toe support iff toeir bmiliee : their having entwed bto eogag^ 


Of too dommoh oeennenoe, and which it is not btoe power of any magisfatMie topri^eni 
XhcysM to he attiibotad more to the botdiy seces^ toauiotoe{ujinten .theinseIvea, 
tboc^ toe latter do not perhaps trouble tiiansetves much to ascertob how tobgs am 
ewiisd on, to Jong as a ootob quantity of land is sown, snd n osrtab prodnoe b to he 


“ M tot^strste of Kitddhah,* (wys Ifr. Tumboll) “ I had tome eoportonity iff wbnwsiim 
tits eewtw eC eantentfatt and etcib euobg from toe vorions and oonflbtbg btarssts to whSi£ 
thill esnMtMsngsnreriM. Xhedaordenwideh tom Jitevalledb tint andthsntigbbtariim 
ibNfh dMsUb tti«61 baiisn^ aaUibst abated to tile present dnr, and ihqr are otitom^ sttm 

tgto Ui^miellU ttiw Oownaatnt. IVigR ^ ntoineitipf ptati|d>^^ 
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land and sowing tbe aoed to tljo season of mpii^ tiie crop, the whole district ie thrown into 
a state of fonoent. The most daring breaohcs of tlie peace are cotmnitted in the &ce o£ our 
police offico^, and even of tho m^stmte himself! In ntt«r defiance of all iaw and authority^ 
large bodies ^ armed men are avowedly entertained for the express jmrpoHe of tokiug or 
retaining forcible ^msst^Bsion of lands or cinpa. Violent affrays, or ratlair regular jntched 
battles ensue, attended with bloodshed ojtd homicide. Our jiolice ^tablidiiuente arc cor¬ 
rupted, and the darogahs are said notorioasly to be in tlie pay of Ibe planters, European or 
native, to socnire tlioir good offices. Private assasBinations occasionally oocur, and forgery 
and perjury have their full sway; in sliort, every species of crime is committed, and in the 
list I should not omit false charges of murder, arson, &c., which nrc very common, and are 
tile most haiTHSsing of all to the accused, as well as to the magistrate.^' 

17. This statement is confirmed by Mr. Walters, who says, •Invill not here put on record 
acts which have come to my knovrk»dge of open ilaring violence <lu-ectod to the dratruotion 
of rival factories, bnt will ask wh£»« is the instanett in this imrt of the coimtry of the native 
seinin>lar, who, unaided by Kuronoan partners or influence, bos erected indigo Victories, and 
8ucce!v.fu% carri^ on the spoculathm without being in the end either entirely ruin^ or 
obliged to admit his mure jtowerful neighbour to a slitvre in his conceru, or biding himself 
perlmp <»st into jail for standing up in defence of his own rights V* 

Ifi. The practice of indigo plantera maintaining laigc boditw of armed Tnen is noticed by 
otiicr jiidg(^8 of the Bndder Dewanuy Adawlut as well ae by Mr. Turnbull. Mr. Rt^ss says 
they are kept to enforce tho ryots' couuucts, and Mr. K^ly speaks of the number of 
affrays that now annually toko place for indigo binds, whicli are in^'ar^ab]y aitendoil with 
severe wounding, and fi^uently witli loss of fife, in (Hiiiscquonce of the planters entertaining 
bodies of fighting imm for the exprc'ss purpoHo of fighting tiioir liafitles on those occasiona" 
10. Mr. Walters nffei’s to the custi>iii of cnb^rtairiing, at European and native indigo 
factories, a number of peraons of various doseriptionis; someiiineH proclaimed offendora, 
escaped convicta, or ])er8ons discharged fnmi jails. '* Tb<w jieojile ” he says) “find a sccun; 
asylum in indigo fai^torios, from whence they iasue under cover of the night, ami are guilty 
of heinous offuuces. Dotxiities, thoflH, and oven murdoTs have been brought home to such 
fectoiy retainers’' The police offic*er8, he says, an* afraid to eiit-er an indigo finitory, tlie 
planters in general not lie.iiig ready t<o ninist the polioo, CKpiuinlly when siihiticiou foils on 
tiieir own servants. It appears from a statement aiwniponying Mr. Walters' report, thal 
one of tlio indigo planters in bis di.^trict has in Jii.s serviiis :i40 pevsonH under the. denomiim^ 
tion of ameens anti cloAst*es. 


20. The affrays on which the planters engage, and thoir open ^^olation of the laws an* 
freely admitted l»y the planters themselves. Adtlnwing tin*, (loveriiior-general in Omineil, 
“yourinemi»rialiHt«’' (they wiy) “ are far from wisliiiig to niumd from your borclslilji ihut 
disjiutes in n^ud to these lands, ami tho rights jiossesst'd over tlioin by the planters, hav<* 
fretiucntly aris^>ii both between ncigUlHnmng plantere and iietween the planter and /emiiidur, 
talookdar and other nailvtss having, or jaetending to have, a right in the land, and are willing 
to atlmit that occoaional instnnees have la'eiu'red ofvioloiico andopTiroHsiontmtiicpurt ofthe 
pbuib'.r, which they are for lh)m justifying.” In anuthoj' plane they refor to the «ourc«*8, 
under the existing system, from which originate “ too many of the sitenes of violeu(5e, and 
oven bli)odBlie<l, with wliieli your Lonlship in Council cannot lie unaapiaintt^d»uid speaking 
of the good effects which they thijik w«*uld follow from the ndoption of thoir suggestions they 
say', “ many of the evils now so provident will speedily disnpjicar, and tlic {wace of the indigo 
districts bo at «moe vostoreti and pivserved with comimj’atlve facility, whu-e liitherto la^wlese 
violence and foreo havis tw frequently prevailed, na your memorialists would eanie.stly press 
on your Lordship’s atioiitiori, liecama* fiijce and vitJonci' alone have l>eeu found able to pro¬ 
tect private property from spoliation and niiii.*’ Nor is this violence confimnl to the native 
agents of the plauter ; tho notorious coiruption of these iMtmms liaving lieen notieml, tlu* 
memorialishi add, that tlio planter is “tu« often compelJMl t.o overlook, or sanction pro- 
coedinj;^ necessmy t.o tlio protticiioTi of his jmiperty, but which unavoidably lead to broils 
and quarrels." 

21. Mr. PrinHei>, tlio secretary in the General Dejiartmont, h> whom some of tho papers con¬ 
nected wltli this subject were id’eiTc*d, nimlo thti following reiourks: “ it is where, in tiie 
eogemoHH to extend eultlvatiou, tlio inanufooturer 2 )ros.scH money upon alialf-unwilling ryot, or 
on one of several joint ryots, or oii ry'ot* who have no right to (thange tlieii* cultivation 
witiiout the zeminW’s permission, or on lyots not in passessionj in all which, and in 500 
aimiior cBm*s tliat might be cited, the monufoctmur has nut the land meosuitMl out to him and 
specified, hut relies on tho ryot s wniil, as to tho }M>ss<‘6sion aii'i ns to the laud’s fitness for the 
plant, confirmed {•erhap.s l>y a dishonest gomastalju” Mr. Prinsep says, the courts are not 
strong enough to proven* people fr»)m thriving by vhh*nce, and the manufactiu’ors trust at 

5 resent to their lutheeids (bludgeon men) to supply the deficiemy of their contraotH. 

[r. Prinse^^ adds, “ the stronger prty benefits always by the looseness of an engagement, and 
while this stiie cose, that is, while tlirough Uie inefiiciency of the existing law to pn>toottbe 
weaker the manufacturers can bear down tlic ryots, by liiitnl luHium, it may be pait of their 
policy to cry out against the eystem, as conipoUiiig them to resort to sucli lucaiu of righting 
themselves, but Government will not readily bo persuaded that they arc the oppress class, 
who require to have their hands stren^honefl by further le^pslntivc jirovisions." 

22. Mr. Walters says, that folse coinjdaintsare made, and witneases ore suborned, but that the 
planter's name does not ap{iear, though the ot^e is brought forward by his senovnts, and at his 
expOBse, he himself most proba>dy<kuowing nothing of its truth or folseliood. “ Many a 
planter” (says Mr. Walters) “has confoiseil to roe that he has been on acuossory to acts, of 
irhi^ h^ vWd have folt himself iiehamed in his own oountiy i acts whitii he was driven to 
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penmt, or to Iom tlie oapitol he had embarked” He remarks, that the European planters 

holding lands in the name of their servants ore iimbjeot to no tongiblo respomibiUty. They 

may direct brigands to be entertained, they may plan and order attacks to be mode, but if 

not personally present m prinoiptUs, it is <!■'’< ‘dt to bring them to justice. “ Instiuiats have (74.) Jndlju 

ocourmi ” (says Mr. Vf niters) “ in vhich the mwo warning a European jdanter against being 11^**^ 

accessary to a breach of tlie peace, on the information of a police otHoer that armed men on 

Ins part wei-e collected, has railed forth a threat of prosecution in the Supremo Court; so 1 ^ 3 ^ * ^ 

that magistrates arc really ahuid to act oguinst Britisli subjects except on tbo skongest 

grounds.” . 

28. We ^sire to be informed whether you have any reason to believe that the fear of 
prosecution in the Supreme Court, op^teft to prevent mogiMtratos from executing theii duties 
m resjiect to British subjects. At this distance wi'. have nut the means of ibmung a cori'ect 
judgment on such a point; tlio importance of it, however, is obvious, and if Mr. Walters* 
imputation is well founded, an effratual remedy for so intolerable ao evil should ^ sought 
without delay. 

24. The momoriaUsts represented to Covcnimout tliat iii cousequenoe of the induenco 
exercised by the semindars, talookdai’s ami others, their dcixindauts wore often compelled 
to rise in a body, and arm tliemselves against tlie seiTante of an obnoxinuA planter, who 
Mmro thiw provonted from ploughing, sowing, or otiierwiae working the huid. After 
describing the pernicious iiiduence of tbo monibo moauuig no doubt the isemiudar) over the 
ryots, they say, Ins object is to extort lirUjes from tlus phiukir; “ where this biibu is refused,” 

(they add), and the inteiibivnra of the luouibe proveiits the sowing of the lands, the planter 
is then reduced to the necessity of taking fordblo ]x)HS(^ion with his own people, or con¬ 
templating the loss of his advances, and his timo, tliu blighting of the ho|)eH of profit ho 
indulged, and perliaps the prospect of ulLcr min. When he is driven to the former course 
(and yoiu* moinoriaiuits fed assured it wiJI excifo no snrjtri.sc if he should someUiiies betake 
himself to it) and is rtrsixteil, ns fmpieutly hapjxmH, yemr Lon.iship in Council will be at no 
loss to (liMaiver ibc causu of scenes <if cx.'casional violence and disturbance, which the 
Itegulatiuu now solicited would, in the hiimlilc opuiion of* yoar.iuemorialistH, so effectually 
prevent.” 

25. The planters com]»lain of the native /.eniindars, talookdars and uthers, as ever reiuly 

to prompt tlioir ryots Ut ii breach of contract, ami they declare to the Uoveriiment that they 
consider legislative inUnferem'e necessary for the proUsetiou of their inb'rtn^ite against the 
niaclunatioiiH of those jitjrsons, mul even for the preveutiou of their utter ruin In the repre- 
sentiit-iou of Messrs. Alexandtn- A do. it is stak'd that a native, luteifering with an indigo 
planter in Dacca IjjuI p(‘rsiia 4 letl the jyuts not to s«>w their lauds, that the factories 

were shut up, and that the exjxmae and trouble of iustitiuing a suit against every indivnlual 
eoutru-ctor, with tlie certainty that uotliing coidd \h'. recoverecl from a ^Kipuhitioti so wreteli- 
wUy poor us the ryots of Bengal, made it a ho|>oJes.’< case for the indigo planter to seek 
redrtsis by suits agaiiisi tbem in tiie court. This uiihiir competition is represented as the 
t'iiUHc of tlu>.‘n{ *lis]Mites frt)iu wlijoli ulfrays, breach of the jaaiiv, and often murder tu’ise; iind 
it is pr(>po.s<;d tltat the imriy iutta’leiing wdth cuntract.s. Ia.sU»id of the miserable ryots, should 
t )0 puni.<iied by sunufuuy ]»-<H!e.H.s, 

2(». Jn one of the iueim»rials from Jewore it is prop(na^«l that Uie jjolico officers should bo 
retpiirod to give iumicdiate u.'^sistanee in aJTCHtiug a servant or labourer wifusing to work 
under his contract; that it shall be deciurod criminal in zemindars, taJookdarH (»r others to 


shield or pr<*te*ft Mm, and tliat for so doing fh'^y shall be puuisliable by line and im^wison- 
meuk It is furtlior projK^Hid, tiiat lands which cjhi la; provwl to have belonged tt» a fitetory 
for a number of years, the jduiiteis sladl not bo dis|s»sHes,-a‘tl of “ by virtue of any sjujciea of 
tenure wluite'ver this the memorialists call “an equalization of rights.” They object to 
the consent of the zemindar lieing n^quired for a le^tse from the ryot to the plantei*, and they 
propose that the phuiter Hliould satisfy himsell' of the ryot's right to grant such lease, tdlier 
parties having, or pivteiiding to have, an interest, being left to make gfiod their clainis by 
ordinary proceas in tiie zillali courts. Tiius,Hay the memorialists, tlie rsuniiidara would have 
all tlie protection to which in laLiia^ and justice they are cJititled.” 

27 . These projiositious Hecni veiy extraordinary fi'om pei'sous wlio admit that farms are 
extensively held by tire Euro[teau plaut<‘rs, in the naiiiM. and thr(mgh the agency of natives, 
goueruUy their princqial factuiy wrrvaute or goinasbdis, a set of men wliose fraui) and 
Oppression they acknowledge te* bo notorious, altliough they often overlook or sanction their 
proceedings; who dedare tlicy conscientiously lielievo that almost all the grievances of 
wliich they complain, and almiist all the ditsorders which have so long irrovailed in the indigo 
districts, have ai'isen out of the defective state of the law and the notorious coiTuptiun of its 
sulrordinate agttute: who avow tliat tho jiliuttors bribe tbo oiidah of the courts, as .the only 
means of securing a fair vepi'eseutation of their eases, and that foi-ce and violence alone can 
protect their private property from spoliation anil ruin. 

28. Mr, Walters says, that tho European planter, if xdoiinclnnt refuse to accede to Jiis 
offer, frequeutl}' oblaios a putteb or ijareli lor their lands from some claimant or shart'r, real 
or fictitious, not in possession, or (xirfaaps from some unauthoiized gnmastah, and on that 
pica, if he cannot succeed in turning them out, at least deprives them of tlieir rent The 
pluiter on such occasions takes on himself all tlie expense of tlie litigation to wliidi his ally 
may be exjiosed, and tlm semiudar finds Idiiiself inv'olved in a law'suil, or is jiorltajm driven 
to coniuiit a brrarii of the {leoco, or to look for a protector in some more txiwerfbl indigo 
planter ; at all evente the }>eace of tlio district is most generally broken, and serious coi^c- 
qnenoes not unfirequeutly occur. ‘^Tbis,” says Mr. Mr. Walten, is a common practice” 

(445.) XX 2 28. The 
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Sd. Hae extent tp vbidi these dbturbanoee go inapr be wdQ oadenstood from the Beport 
of iho Commisuoner who mqtifred into the troubles in Dacca Jelelpoiro in 1829^ OGoanaped 
by disputes b^veeo. * European indigo planter and a natiTe KemindaTe The European 
collected 500 men to sow ius indigo seed, and the ^llaflen hod 1,000 to oppoae hizix 
Whenever ^e police officers appeared the peo^e assembled in bocHes ctf 2,000 or 8,000- ^ 
they were summoned together by regular signal guns. On one oooasion the police officers, 
’sriio wore attacked by a body of 2,000 men, were beaten and taken prisoners, en^ the 
mapstarate tltuoght it neiH^sa^ to apply for a military force to assist him. 

$0. Mr. Boss very justly reinarkod, that to refer a ryot who had to support iumself and 
famil y hy his Jabour to a tribunal at a distance from the place of his abode for redress wben^ 
an act of iniustioe had been done liim, was in effect to deny him redress. The zillah courts, 
from their distance, and their being so few in number, were inaccessible to the lyois, and from 
their accumulation of business, of little avail to the manufacturer. The want of provision 
for adnuuisiering the law was, in Mr. Kosss opinion, sufficient in itselfto account for the dis¬ 
order prevailing in the indigo districts; and althougli Mr. Boss proposed some alterations in 
the law, be iiis^ed on the necessity of having adequate local courts of judicature, without 
which no amendment of tlio law would be of any advantage. In Mr. Turnbull’s Minute 
we find tlie foll^vnn^ passage: *‘Let us consider the vast interests that are mvolved in tibe 
matter under discussion, not merely in tiie lacs of rujiees that arc annually at stoke, but as 
variously affecting the greater part of a large and populous distriot, and consider at the same 
moment the moans wc at present possess of affording promjit and «ffoctual redress in the 
countlt^ dkputes which cannot Imt arise from such a utete of things. A single factory 
may have formed upwards <ff 1,000 contracts. The piirties may be distant from the only 
courts now open to them from 50 to 100 miles. llic«e courts are already overwhelmed 
Tile matters in dispute press for deciuon, and cannot wait the ordinary course, for delay 
would render the decision nugatory, and worse, us the {larti^ would have been needlessly 
subjected to annoyance and exiiense. What then is the remedy ? 1 confess 1 am at a loss to 
}^|)ose any other than the ap]>omtment of a respectable sadder omeen in each tanimU 
division, with a salaiy or authorized emoluments sucli as would inmte him to a faitlifu] and 
honest dioharge of the important trusts which must necessarily Im confided to him.” The 
appointment of local sudder ameens was also recommended by Mr. Brinsep. 

31. These suggestions, however, you did not think proper to adqit, for you were of opinion 
that native loc^ officcia were not yet fit to be trusted with the arbitrament of disputes 
between European planters and the native cultivators; neither <lid you apjuove of tJie plan 
of establishing a registry for contracts between tlie lyots and phmtere, which had been 
strongly recommend^ by some of the public officer^ and objected to by others. 

32. in Begttlation VI. of 1823, it was stated that tlio delay and difficulty of obtaining 
redress by a rogular action in the civil courts, in regard to the enforcement of en^gements 
made by indigo planteis with ryots, hod not unfrequently led to acts of violence, and oven 
to serious affrays, and tlie main object of tliat Bt^ulation was to authorize the institution 
of summary suits to enforce such engagements. Now it is said iliat the rules adopted 
have been found, in a great measure, ineffectual; and BeguUition V. of 1830 has b^n 
enacted ** for amending riie provisions of the former Begulation, and fur providing more 
effectually for enforcing the execution of contracts relating to the cultivation and deliver}' of 
indigo plant" 

33. H is first ^ovidod, that he who instigates or inducts a ryot to evade the perfonnance 
of his contract wilJi the planter, shal) be held, jointly with the lyot, answerable for the full 
amount of the {)enalty sjiecifiod in the ori|pnal agreement of tlm ryot, t(^ther witli all costs 
and cx|)enses of the suit. But no provision is made for inflicting penalties, costs and 
expenses on him who instigates or induces tlm planter to evade the performance of his con> 
tract udth tlie lyot, notwithstanding it may so happen (in the case, for instance, of a iHs* 
puted right of omi})uncy) tliat tim ryot is properly and legally advised, that the p^y inter¬ 
fering has a perfect r^ht to interfere and that on the planter’s side tliere is noUiing but 
injustice. Although it nmy be true that the planter is mucli less likely than the xyot to 
attempt to evade the contract, it would still have been right to apjffy the clause to both. 

34. By the next provision of the Begulation, a lyot who has entei^ into a contract under 
certain specific peniuties to sow and cultivate for an indigo planter, is made liable for a breatdi 
of lus part of the engagemont, not only to the payment ^ the prescribed iienaJty, but also to 

J iunishuient as a crimtnaL He ma;^, in the first instance, be unprisosed by the mu^strate 
or a month. The magistrate or joint magistrate may also require him to sow or cultivate, 
and any subsequent convictions of wilful neglect or refiwal to comply with such requisition 
are punishable by a farther imprUonment not exceeding two months. This is the case of a 
contract for the mutual benefit of two parties, voluntarily entered into with a specific penalty 
to which both have agreed We ore not aware of any principle on which in such a case ilie 
law, instead of rec(^^;niziiig the terms of tire agreement and the equality of the parties, should 
make a distinction between them'. If fer non-perfonnance of an engagement one party 
should be punishable by imprisonment for one, two, or three months, or jierha|)s (under 
repeated conviotions) for a longer time, it is not very obvious why the other party, however 
fraudulently or unjustly he may have acted, should go free; nor do we perceive why such a 
rule, if in itself ju^ should be confined to inffigo or any particular species of cultivation. We 
fed alsoa strong objection to this clause, because it att^es punishment on those who appear 
by the statomente scarcely to be fr^ agents. The ryot, from poverty, abjeotnass of sjurit, 
Intimidation, or bribeiy, is the victim of othen fer more guilty than himself H ^y not be 
ea^ to visit those persons with a corresponding infiiotioa, but it is bard tb^ he alone diould 
be gmgilfld ottt fig puxuafaineat. 

S5. By 
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85. By «>na£h 0 r provuion, penooS wiMly dftnuging, or oantung to be d&ma^, m4%o 
ji3iHit» "% ttUowtfig cattle to treapeas theraoQj or 1^ any other xQeaAs" are pmdshttble to 
the estent of a fine of 200 rupees, or one yearns imprisonment,, We cannot help fearing that 
the infiicUon of penalties of sudb* severity, \rbmi oonsidered with reference to the means ti 
the parties on ^om alone they are l&ely to be imposed, may be producUve of much 
opprewimi and iiyustiee. 

88. It appears hy the preamble of the BegulatioD, th|^ ryots who may be unwilling to 
renew their contra^ with indigo planters require the assistanoe of the courts to obtain a 
rel^iae from their engagements. Wliat the consequence would be to a tyoi^ the period of 
whoso contract was expired, if he refuses to renew his engagements, is not stated; but some 
protection, it seems, was thought necessary. For this purpose he may >.i>\>\y to the judge, 
who will settle the account oy a summary process. But after all, if the planter do^ not 
agree to the judge's dodsibn, no release can be given to the ryot, and the parties ai« referred 
to ihe civil oouH, that place of delay and difficulty, where attempts to obtain redress tma so 
ineffectual For iJie possible cose of a balance being due from the imligo planter to the 
ryot on a settlement of acuounts no provision is made. • 

87. It sema to that the effect of this Regulation is to give advantoi]^ to the indigo 
planters, in tiieir dealings \rith the ryot^ by mspenaing in their favour with the ordinary 
course of the law, to which all other persons in iue state are subject. We are not insensible 
to the difficulties of this subject. The planter who has already sunk a large capital in his 
works, and who is obliged to maintain an establishment of servants at a uonsidezablo exf>ense, 
must be ruined if thc»e with whom he contracts fml in the ))ertbmmnce of Uieir engagements; 
while the ryots havir^, as is customary, received advances of money from tiie plater, have 
nothing to lose but tltat on which, we fear, in such trarutaciions, they set no great value— 
character; but on tiie contrary, enjoy a present advantage by selling the plant to some 
other person tlian him for whom it was originally intended. We cannot however, sanc¬ 
tion any l^islative measure which appears, like Kegulation Y. of 1830, not to extend 
equal prote^ion to all It seems to us that tiie subject ought to have been more thoi'uughly 
sifted before you enacted ihis llegulatiou. An inqui^ should have been made by one or 
more commissinnem, specially appointed for the purpose of investigating and reporting ujxni 
the matter, examining all parties interested, and all who were cc^nixant of factN, or likely to 
offer useful 8U{^;estions, and carefully tlistinguishing frets from inferences, and accuiuteiy 
tracing tiie authority of every statement. 

38. It is furtlier obvious that the same rules cannot, as a matter of course, be assumed as 
aiqdicable alike to prsous standing in positions so different from each other as those of 
Bebnr .and Bengal, and again, os any of these from the inhabitants of the Western 
Provinces. 

8D. The detail into which we have entered, though embradng many important jiarticohu's 
and Qspecdally the opinions of many gentiemen, to whose sentiments mu^ weight must bo 
attached, leaves, it is obvious, many {mints unexplained, which it is very desirable to liave 
fully dcvc]o{)ed, with a view to a dear comjtrohmision of tho actual and ^itivc condition of 
the parties interestiid. 

4U. Wc should wish you therefore to consuier the means by whicli the clmimstances of 
tiiis iuijiortant branch of irtnie, in so for as they arc likely to bear upon judicial or tenitorial 
arrangements, may be thorougldy investigated and reimrted upon, the Afferent i>art» of the 
country in which different plans of management are understood to be followed, being dis¬ 
tinctly considonxi; all classes of persons interested having a full opjiortunity of stating 
wliat they may desire to urge, and the matters reported being given with a specific reference 
to the documentary, or oral evidence on which they r^t 

41. Without, however, deciding how far the views and statements given in tho papt'rsnow 
under eonidderation are to be admitted or disputed, we can have no hesitation in concluding 
that they do not afford sufficient grounds for enforcing the engagements of the indigo ryot, 
by a special penal Regulation. Bo for from it indeed, the fo^ before us suggest strong 
doubts of the policy and justice of the measure. 

42. We thei'efore direct tliat you rescind the second and third elaimes of Regulation V. of 
1830, and that you will revise tlm other clauses witii refeVenco to the remarks which we have 
made on them in a preceding {lart of this letter, 

48. We cannot conclude without impressix^ on you the expediency of applying some 
remedy to the evils disclosed in the reports to which we have inferred. 

44. In this despatch we have dwelt mainly on the dark side of the cose, bocauso it is from 
such an exbilntion that the necesrity of some immediate interjicaition on the part of Govern-, 
meat becomes apparent W'e feel that tho prev^ence of such fiagrani misdoings in any part 
of tho coimtry is a reproach to our adininiatmtion. We doubt not that you have seriously 
oonsidered the means by which they can be finally suppressed. 

45. On our part, our best attention is g^ven to the various suggestions of the gentlemen 
whose opinions you hove transmitted to us. One great desideratum, unquestionably, is a 
feoility of aco(»8 to courts of justice. When we advert to the power now exercised by tiie 
sudder ameeiis, and the geuet^ high clmrocter of that class of persons, we cannot hut foci 
surprise that you should have hesitated to entrust them witii the authority wbicli was 
traggestod. 

46. It is much to be lamented that it is so common for Europeans to hold land in other 
names th^ their own. The plantuu allege that this proQticc is in some measure owing to 
the fbrm^ond restrictions enjoined by your Resolution of May 1824 on Eurojficans desirous 
to t ake leases of land. If thm should appear to you to be the case, we au^orize you to 
relu:, thou£^ with proper caution, such it the securities prescribed ia that Resolution as in 
your omnian may be safely dispensed with. 
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47 We dam m will telke utto eonaidenUoii tie ak^iadtaaqjr of 4iU!bhiAa»^ • ooitopleta 

re^itryofalLlam or in the 

zuuses of othelfB^ alad of tomg the neoeisaiy atopa to prereat, aa iar m may ^ prao^bl^ 
their oooi^yiag mt unregistered lands. 

48 Wo only to add, that all Kuropeaus who are pernuttfid to remain m tiie inteiKW 

must be tan^t, praoticaUy, that obedience tu the la^s is mi mdis])ensable r<md^o& of ^etr 
bcenoe to reuda tiiere ^ 

We are^ your afieotaoiiate friends, 


A OoTnpMl, S, J.lecomd^, 

J, Q. Ramnshm, J. Xoch, 

W. Wigram,f H. & Qlarkt, 


London, 10th April 1832. 


B. Lindsa/y, 
if. ATottm, 
W* Young, 


B. 8. OUif^e, 
Q.LyaU, 

B* Shank, 


J. Yorbei, * 
if* Stuart, 

B*B. Ed/numsUme, 
J. B, OCMTTUIG, 

B* 8U Q. Tucker. 


(75.)—A STATEMENT, ahovring the Number of Ixoioo Facronir.s in the several Bistriciti under t!m Bengal Presidency; 
also, the Number of European Indigo Plantors, Propriotor^ of Estates, and tlio Number of European Assistants rosidont 
in the several Bislriots under the Bengal Govemmenl. 
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Ninth Dlvirimi: 
Ooruckporu 
Azimghur 
Ghazoopore 
TenUk Division: 
^un 
Shaliabad 
Tlrhoot 

SleveDth Division: 
Patna 
Behar 
Kamghor 




Nuistioror 

x.uiiiucr w 

xiuiiim 

i^io 1 ni & o. 

Fsetwisa 

Kmopesn 

Proprulorh. 

Amiuu 

Twelfth in vision: 
Bhaugulporo 

32 


11 

Mougliyr - • • 

17 

5 

7 

MiJdaii - - -* 

24 

3 

7 

Puruuah - - 

<i5 

8 

12 


Tliirtoentb Division: 
Dinagopore - 
Uongpurc • 

Rajisbahyo 

Pubimh 

Bugonih 

F»urtet*iifh Division; 
Moorshodahad 
Beerbhoom 

Nnddeah • • 

Firt<‘entb IMvision: 
Mymonsing 
Shon']N)ns > 

Tipp<‘ruh 
Dacca Jclalporc 
Dacca 

Sixtuenlh Division: 
Arrukan 
Chittagong 
Ntwcolly 

Seventcontli Division: 
A^am • 

N. E. Bung{}OTo 
Sylhet 

Eighteenth Division: 
Suburbs of Calcutta 
Twenly^fotu Porgunnahs 
Buvnsct • 

Backergunge 

Jessoru 

Ninotcenth Division: 
Midnapon^ - 
Balasoro 
Cutteck - 
Twentioth Divisiim: 


Burdwan • 

8 

Jungle Mehals 

22 

Hooghly 

. — 

Total Factouixs • 

- 899 



Total Ecboi^ans - 

There are no Returns of IniUgo Factories uflder the PrceidoneieB of Fort St. Geo^ and Bombay. 


Ikst India House, i 

6AsgDftl8a3. / 


J.MiU, * 

Kriminar of ladii Correspondeaot. 
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76.—BStfiJUSiS hy Bammakm Moy, w SmUDoera i& Zndkk hy Eubmxjuib ; ... 

di^ U July 18S2. ^ T* 

Huoa has been said and written by persons in the empW of the Honourable Eaet India \ 

Company and others on tb# satgeet of the settlement of Europeans in India, and many Ranajohn^Ro^ 
various opinions have been eicprea^ as to the advanta^m and di^vantagea which might JqIj less/ ’ 
attend such a poHtioal measuK. 1 shall here briefly Qnd«candidiy state tiie principal ofieots 
wh^ in niy humble opinion, may be npeoted to result from thu measure. 

% I norioe, first, some of the advanta^ that might be derived^from such a change. 


Ad/t’antoffee. 

yirs^^European settlers in India will intrtiduce the knowledge they possess of superior 
modes of cultivating the soil and imjirov^ its products (in the article of sugar, for example), 
fw has oir^y hapi>ened with respect to indigo, and improvements in the mechanical arte, and • 
in the ngrioultimd and oommordal systems generally, by which the native would of ojurae 
l^nefli 

Secondly.—By a fteo and extensive communication with the various classes <d‘ the native 
inhabitants, the Europeau sellers would gradually deliver thdr minds from the supentitions 
and prejudices, whiw liave subjected the great body of the Indian })eople to social mid 
domestic inconvenience, and disqualified them from usefiil exertiona 

Thirdly.— The EuroiHsau settlers l>elng more on a par with the rulere of the country, and 
aware of the rights lanonging to the subjects of a lilieral Oovemment, an<l the proper mode 
of aduiinistc^ing justiiw, would olitoin from tho local Govermuents, or from the L^islature 
in England, the introduction of many necessary improvements in lam and judimal 
system ; tlie bemefit of which would of course extciul to the inhabitants generally, whose 
condition would thus be raisetl 

Fourthly.— The presence, countenance find support of the European settiera would not 
only afibra to the natives prote(*tiou against the impmilions and oppressions of their landlords 
au(f other Bui>crion#bnt also against any abuse of power on the ]xu*t of tliose in authority. 

Fllthly._Tlie Eur<q»oan settlers, from motives of benevolence, public spirit, and fellow- 

feelin^' towards their native neighbour, would establish schools and other seminaritsi of 
edumtiou fin* the cultivation of the English language throughout the countiy, and fiir tliu 
diffusion of a knowledge of European arts and sciences ; whereas at present the bulk of the 
natives (those rc'sidiTig at the Frcsidencios and some large towns excepted) have no more 
op|K>rtuiiitios of acquiring this means of national iinproVement tlianif the country liad never 
had any iutereoui^ or connexion wliatover witli Europe!. 

Sixthly.--As the iutej'coui-Ho Indweeii tJie settlers and their friends and oonnexioxis in 
Kunqa' would gn‘4vtly multiply the <‘haiinols of coiiiiuunieation with this country, the public 
and the Government here w’ould l»eoo»ne much more correctly informed, and con8e<{ueutly 
much hetter qualified t-o legislate on Indian matters timii at present, when, for any<anthentic 
infonuation, the country is at the mercy of the reprt'Sentations of eom|Mirativcly a few 
iii<iivi<)utilH, nud those chi<!iiy the |Mii^ies who have the matiagomont of public afiairs in tluur 
lionds, nud who «ut hanlly tail Uicrcfoiv to regoi**! the result of their own labours with a 
fitvourable eye. 

Scv<!uthlv.— Iti the event of an invasion from any quarter, east or west, the Government 
w'onid be belter able to resist it, if. in atldition to the native |K»pu1ati»n, it were supported by 
a lai'g<! body of Eunqa'an iiibabitants, closely 4finnc(!ted by national syiiqxttiiies witii the 
ruling ]!OWi^, and de|ieudcnt on its stalulity for the continued enjoyment of their dvU and 
pi»litiwd rights. 

Eighthly.—The same cause would operate to (!0»»tiuue the connexion between Gre|t Britain 
and India'on a solid and jH*rmawcnt footing; provided only tho latter ouintn' be governed 
ill H liberal manner, by means of Parliamentary su))eriuti'iideniHi, and sucli other legislative 
(dH><‘-ks in this ooiuitry as may be devise«l and ivitablished. India may thus, for an unlimited 
pericHl, enjoy union witli England, and the advantage of her enlight^ed Ooveniinent; and 
In return contribute to suj»i>ort the greatiicss of this countiy. 

Ninthly._If, however, ovenla slioidd wimu* to idTect a sopnration between the two countries, 

then still the cxiatonce of a lai^ body of respectoUc settlers (consisting of Europ^ns and 
their dewicudante, profesring Chriai,uiwi<y. and sjieakiug tho English langua^p in wmimon 
with the bulk of thopcople,'as well asjiosscased 4ir siqxiriiu knowledge, scioiitino, mechanical, 
and jiolitical) would bring that vast empire in the East to a level with other large Christian 
countries in Eurejie, and by meuns of its iinmonse riolies and extensive population, and by the 
help which may be reasonably cx]x‘ct«d from Kitrojie. they (the settlers and their descendants) 
may sucoet^d sooner or later in enlightening and civilixing tlie surrounding nations of Asia. 

9. I now procei^ to state some of the ju'incifial disadvantages which maybe apprehended, 
with the remedi^ which I think odculated to prevent them, or at any rate their frequent 


oceorrence. 


Dmutvantayes. 


First. The European settlers being n distinct moo, belonging to the class of the rulers of 
the countiy, may be apt to assume an ascendancy ovortlie al^ginal inliabitanta, and aim at 
ex^oying exclusive rights and privileges, to the depreouon of tiie larger, but loss favoured 
olafB; and the former being also of another religion, may be disposed to wound the ft^elin^ 
of the natives, and subject tbom to humiliations on aooouut of their being of a diiierent 
creed, oolour, and habits, 

Aa a rftmoily or preventive of such a result, I would surest, 1st That as the higher and 
better educated classes of Europeans are known firom ex|M3r^ce to be less disposed to annoy 
and insult the natives than penons of a lowar class, the European settlers, for the fiiut 
twttxty years at least) should be from among educated persons of oharacter and capital, 
iinQe sooh pofoni an very seldom, if ever, mund gqii^ of introdisg upem the religions 

OP 
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or national prejudlode of perBons of uncultivated minds; 3dfy. The enactment of equal lavr^ 

C iUg all (SasseB on the same footing as to mvil right^ and the establishment of trial hv 
‘ (the jury being composed impartially of both olasses), would be felt as a strong cbedk 
on any turhulmit or overbearing characters amongst EuropMOs. 

The second probable disadvantage is as follows: the Europeans posm ux undue advan¬ 
tage. over the natives, from having readier access to persons in authority, these being their 
own cowitrynjon, as proved by long experience in numerous instances; therefore, a large 
increase of such a privileged population must subject the natives to many saorilices ^m ii^ 
very drcumstance. 

1 would tiierefore propose as a remedy, that in addition to the native vakeels, £uro|>ean 
plcoderH should ^ arnminted in the country oourts in the Mine manner as tiiey are in tlie 
Kings eoujis at tlie rresidenciee, where the evil referred to is conse^ently not felt, because 
the counsel and attomiM fer both parties, whetiier for a native or a European, have the same 
access to the judge, and are in all respects on an equal footing in pleading or defending tlio 
cause of their dieuts. 

The third disadvanta^ in contemplation is, that at present the natives of the intaior of 
India have little or no opportunity of seeing any Europeam except persons of rank holding 
public ofBces in the country, and officers and troops stationed in or passing tlirough it under 
ilic restraint of roilitaiy discipline, and consequently those natives entortun a notion of 
Euro|)ean superiority, aud feel less reluctance in submission ; but should Europeans of all 
ranks and clssses be allowed to settle in the country, the natives who come in contact with 
them will materially alter the estimate now formed the European dmrocter, and frequent 
collisions of intercKt and conflicting prgudices may gradually lead to a struggle between 
tlic foreign and native rack till either one or the other obtain a complete ascendancy, and 
render the situation of their opponents so uncomfortable tiiat no g(jvemment could mc^ate 
between theuL with effect, or ensuiv. the puolic jxeace and tiimquility of the <xmntiy. 
Though this may not happen in the interior of BengiU, yet it must be lupt in mind, that no 
inference drawn from the conduct of the Bengalese (whose subinissivo diAporition aud want 
of energy arc notorious) con be applied with justice to the natives of tite Upper l^roviiiocH, 
whose tcuipor of miiid is dintcily the reverse. Among tliis spirited race the jarrings above 
alluded to must W ex])ected, if they lie subjected to insult and intrusion—a state of things 
wliich would nltiiruviely weakoii, if not entirely undorniinu, tlic Britirii power in India, or 
at ](>asi occasion much bloudsbcMl from time to time to keep the nativas in suhordiimtion. 

The i-ciqedy already j>oiiited out (para. Jld. art Jat I'cniedy let.) will, howev<u*. also apjdy 
to tliis rase, that is, the njsti'iction of the Europoiui settlers to the nni})ectabl(' and intelligent 
fkiss alremly desciibed, wJjo in general may be uxpocti^d not only to raise the Kurojiean 
cliaractev still higher, but also to emandjiate their native neighbours from the long standing 
l)on<likge of iguoiiince and superstitioTi, and thereby secure their afleciiou, and attach timiu 
to Uio government under which they may enjoy the liberty and privileges so dear to persons 
of enlightened mindK. 

Boiuti appn'hend, as ilte fourth prohahU danger, thal if tnc ]K>pulaUon of India were 
nused in wealth, intcHigence, aud pubUc spirit, by the nceession and by the example of 
numerous res|)eotab]e European settlers, tlie mixed community so formed would revolt (as the 
United States of America loniierly did} against the power of Great Britain, and would 
ultimately establish indejiendenca Tn reference to this, however, it must l>e observed that 
the Ainerioaus wei’e driven to rebellion by misgovemment, otherwise they would not liave 
revolted and £K)pnrated tlicmaelves from England. Canada is a staiidiug proof that an anxiety 
to effect a separation from the mother country is not the natural wish of a people oven 
tolerably a*ell ruled. The mixed community of India, in like manner, so long os they are 
treated liberally, and governed in an enlightened manner, will no disposition to cut off* its 
connexion witii England, which may be preserved with so much mutual benefit to both 
countries. Yet, os before obsorved, if events should occur to effect a separation (which may 
arise frnm many accidental causes, about which it is vain to speculate or midee predictiems), 
still a friendly and highly advanta^ous commercial intercourse may be kept up between two 
free aud Christian countilee, united as they will then be by I'esemblance of language, religion, 
and manners. 

Thu fifth obstacle in the way of settlement in India by Eu|||>eans is, that the climate in 
many parts of IncUa may be found d<t»tructive, or at least very pernicious to European (xm- 
stitutions, which might oblige European families who may be iu possession of the means to 
retire to Europe to diiqiose of their property tp duaflvontage, or leave it to ruin, and that 
they would impoverish themselves instead of enriching India As a remedy' 1 would surest 
tiiat many (M>oland healthy spots could he selected and fixed upon as the licad-qiuiTtcra of the 
settlers (where they mid their respective families might reside and superintend the affairs of 
tlieir estates in the fevourable season, and oocarionaSy visit tiiem dunng the hot montiis, if 
their presence lie absolutely required on their estates), such as tiie Suppatoo, the Mi^gheny 
IliilH, and otiier similar places, which are by no means pernicious to European consiitutioiui. 
At all evento, it will be borne in mind that the emigration of the setUers to India is mA 
compulsory, but entirely optional with themselves. 

To these mif^t be added some minox disadvantages, though not so impcaiant These (as 
well as tlie above drcumstanc^) deserve Itir consideration and impartial refleotion. At all 
events, no one will, I trust, oppose me when I say, that the settlement in India by Europeans 
should at least he uud^taken experimentally, so tiiat its effects may be aeoertoined by actual 
observation on a moderate scale. If the result be such as to satisfy all parties, whetlier finendly 
or opposeil to the measure may then be carried on to A greater extent, till last it may 
Bo^m safe and expedient to tiirow the pountry open |o pexsooB of all riossea 

mnture coiWeration, therdorp, i think I may ssnly reocsoaiend timt.educated persons 

I ' '-li ’5 * I -.J’ j.. I* > • . A ■’ll) J. 
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restriction of locality or any liability to Imnisliment, at the discretion of the government; 
and the result of Uiis experiment may serve as a guide in any future legislation on this 
sulnrct. 

Loudon, July 14th 1832. (signed) Rnmmokun litnf. 
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(77.)—CONDUCT OF EUROPEANS IN INDIA. (77,) Conduct of 

THE following l*opcr having been drawn up by a person in the temporary employ ®‘“’op‘J“wraIadia- 
of the Hoard of Control, abor examination of the voluminouK documents wrncli had 
heon laid In^fore the Committee, ivlative to liic conduct of Euroi»eans in India, and 
having been submitted to the Coumiiitet^ they have thought proper to include it in the 
Ap(M>ndix, without liowever holding themselves at all responsible for anv views which it 
may be found to contain. 


THE purpose of the present Report is, to pass in review the various considerations which 
bear upon the question, whether tlic restrictions imposed on the settlement of Eurapettna 
in India should be relaxed, or any alteration made in the regulations to wliich Europeans 
are subject while residing bi that country. 

They who entertain opitiiouH favourable to the continuance of restrictions on emigration 
to tuul resUlcnco in India, maintain that tin* evils which tlio misi'unduct of the F.uropcan 
Bottlers creates greatly exceed the advantages wliich result from their residence, and that 
any considerabh' increase of ihtur numbers would augment, in an increased ratio, the evils 
already produced, and lead to others* of still greater magnitude. 

Ry those who lake the o}i])4isilc view ol’ this question, it is 011 the contrary alleged, that 
the settluinent of Europeans in India has hcuii productive of a large bahinco of advantages 
to that country, li> Kiiglund, and to tiio consumers of Iiidmn {iroductious; that the advan¬ 
tages have btst’ii rendered Icsp., jind the disadvantages liicimsed, by the restrictions in ques¬ 
tion ; uiid that the removal of thcsi' restrit'tions would be iiillowod by an inerease oi’ the 
advantag<'s in a much greater ratio than the increase, of immigration by which It would be 
accompaniwl. 

It hat* been thought convenient to treat the subject in the following order :— 

I. 'I’o giv<‘ :«n {ih.stract of the 1/iw? and llegnlutions which enforce* restrictions, either on 
the settlement of Kur<»|)eans In India, or on their proewding?. while residing tIuTe. 

II. I't) examine all tlie evidene<‘ that ha.-* been obtained respecting the eOicts which have 
resulted from past emigration, with the partlcolar causes to whieh those efltH'ls have been 
uttriliuted: and, 

III. To e(in>id(*r tlu* pr(>speet.s whieh the removal of soiru* or till the rC'itriclions in ques¬ 
tion would ad’ord, wore llie hcsl praciicabie ulleialbms winch hate lu'eii suggested, or which 
sugge»t ihemsel\>>, m.ide in the and Regulations relating U> European settlers. 


1. Ansmter of tiii: J..aws anu RfqI'Lations niXATiNa to Kuuopkan Settleus 

IN IM)1A. 

By .W Geo. 3, c. I.'i.'i, it is ])rovid<*d, that a liei'iicts or certificate from the Directors of 
the East India Company shonhl be requisite to entitle any person to pruceiul to tlin East 
Indies. Blit if tlu* Directors do not ‘Mhitik fit to comply” with atiy npjilicution maile to Sect. 33. 
them for such Uccoee or eertificatu, they are bouiul to transmit the application, witlim one 
montli from the receipt llioivof, to the Board of Comuiis.‘*ionet*s for liie AlTairs of India; 
who, if they no siifBch'iii ohjeelioii theri'lo, may instruct the Directors t4> fiirnlsli the 
apjilicant with a ceriliieM'ite, perrniiting him to procets'd to India, and entitliug him, so long 
as he shall properly coiuhict” hiniseil', to the couuienunei* and protection of the Company 
ill India. 

The Governor-genernh or Governor ol‘ any presidency, may, “for extmordiiiarj' reasons Sect 37, 
to be entered uiKiii the Minutes of Council,” authorize the rcsideiiec of any subject of His 
Majesty ill any place under the government of such presidency, luilii the pleasure of the 
Dircctorii shall be known in that behalf. 

Section 3(i provides, that if any person shall at any time so conduct himself, us in the 
jud«^uejit of the Governor-general, or tlcveriior of the presidenej’ in winch such person 
shall bi* found, to liavc ibrfeited his claim to the eounteiiaiice and protection of the Govern- 
mimt, tlie Governor-general may declun* hi.-* ee.rtificaTc or licence void, aftt*r which sueli 
person shall be divined to be a peraou residing m India without liceuee or authority, “mid 
may be scut forthwith to tlie tbiileil Kingdom.” 

Bui no such jierson is subject to any nroseeutioii for residing in India without licence 
until two mouths after notice shall have been given to liiA, cither personally or by publica- 
tion in the Gazette, of the order by wliich liis licence shall have been declared void. 

By section 101, residence in India without licence or authority is iiuule punishable, for 
Uic first ofTeiiee, by .a fine nut exceeding 2,000 rupees, with iiupriBounicnt ibr a term not 
exceeding two mouths, unless the fine Bhall 1 h* sooner pai<l; .and for the second olleuce, by 
a fine not exceeding 4,000 rupees, witli four months’ imprisonment, unless it be sooner paid. 

The oifence is also punishable ns a misdemeanor uuder previous statutes. 

The liiH'iiee or certificate obtained from tlio Directors uuder tlie jiruvisions of this statute, 
merely uuliiortves tlic person to wlmm it is granted to reside at one of the principal settle¬ 
ments iu India. To empower him to reside at .any place distant more than ten miles from 
the presidency to whioli ms licenoo from the Directors relates, lie must obtain permission 
(445.) y y fram 
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from the government of that presidency, specifying the particular district in which he is 
permitted to reside. 

Tl»i« pennission may cither be granted for a limited time, or during the pica lire of the 
Government. 

The Directors of tlie East India Company, strongly impressed with the idea that the 
residence of Europeans in India would followed by very mischievous oon6e({uences, if 
very efi^tual precautions were not taken to exclude improper persons, have govei nod ihcra- 
selves by die following Rules in the inerrase of the power conferred on them by ibe Legis> 
Itture:—- 

** Mitshnariaj or Sdmhnatten, 

** The Court liave snvariMdy, except in two or tbrM instances, permitted applicants of 
this description to proceed to India, after being satisfied of the respectability of tlieir 
dmtacter by the proauctio&of proper testimonials froi^ persona of repute, or from the sooie*- 
ties witli which they were more immediately connected. 

Barriiten, Atiomeys, or Clerka to Attomeyi, 

**The Court have been influenced, in granting or refusing applications from persons in 
tlie profession of the law, by the representations of His Majesty’s Courts of Justice in India, 
through the channel of the local Government^, as to the sufficiency, or otherwise, of the 
procliiioners, in point of number, about tlie time when such applications were received. 
Wiiii re8(>6ct to attorneys' clerks, we have no such guide; but it is well known to persons 
acquainUKi with India, timt few EurupAus of this description are requisite, as native copy¬ 
ing and engrossing clerks arc to be procured on niodcraic terms. 

Parbien or Assiatants, in Meri^x^U Homeg alrrady ettablished, 

** I'he Court have always been desirous of enabling every established iiouse of business 
in India to provide for casualties, and to obtain such additional assistance os they might 
require in consequence of the opening of the tiudc. Aci'ordingly, when applicants of tiiis 
class have been found, on inquiry, to be individually respectable, and when it has appeared 
that they were invited to join persons of gmid cimracler in India us partners, or with a 
reasonable expectation of becoming partners, tlio Conrt luive aocodetl to their applications. 
Cle'*ks perfectly roinpelcnl to the subnnlimite details of a counling-boiisc, arc to be found 
m abundance among tiu' iinlf-ex^-te and the native I'ortugnese, ns a ell as among the Hindoos; 
and the introduction of a considerable ninnber of lOuropenii ch>rks uuuld dasli with the 
employment of )>eople of this dt'Seription, particularly of the hiilf-i'aste, whom it is good 
policy to engage in peaceable (HTuptuions. 

S/tipwriyhtSf Caadwiahti's^ anti othfr Mechanics. 

t.ioenecs Itavc been granted, in a variety of instances, to p»Tsons of this class: but tlie 
Court are designs of limiting the iiumltcr to what may ht‘ sullicient for the instruction an<] 
iiiipruvoment ol tlie natives in the useful arts, 'i'he latter are known to be great adepts in 
imitation; and their frugal liabits render jt iinpo>Ml)lc for EiiroiHvin^ to rival them in pur- 
j nits where success depends chiefly on the cheujmeN^ of inuiiuul labour. 

“ Aynits to mafuiye (he Sale of the Cargim of lietitued ShipSy ami to 20 'oatre Investments 

in return. 

« When applications have been made by parties actually concerned in any ship or ships, 
lioimsed under the Act iif the •'>0 f*co. .‘t, for pcTnii.-^siun lor some pers<rn, nani< d by them, to 
proceed lo India, and there t(» remain dni;ing »nrh lliniietl perlodH as their interests might 
require, it has been the general practice of the Court to comply with those a]>pli<-aiion8. 

Temporary Residents to settle Prirnt- Affairs 

** In cases of this sort, the (knirt ha>e reipoM'd tin* ajiplieaiils to explain the aflairs upon 
whieli they desired to prms ctl: and when tl.eCoiui lane been‘iitislnsl that they were of 
a nature to require the presence of the applicants in India, leave lias iieeii given to them to 
pnK'(*(‘d tliithcr, and to remain ns long os a]»p<aiHsi to he m ci.S'i.iry, under tlic circumKtances 
of each case. 

“ Commercial Si)cculators. whether in the chnrader af PrivcijHih-, or FactorSy or Agents 

for Persons in Euntpe, and Candidates for Kmployment in any line in which it may 

liefottnd. 

** The Court have always looked wivh C/Onsiderable jealousy to applications from this 
description of peisons; because a general conipliani'O with them vould afford a wide open¬ 
ing for the iiidiscriininate. resort of Kuropcans to luditi, contrary to principles upon witich 
the administration of tlint country ba^ hitherto been conducted, and to which wc shall 
take the liberty of particiilurlv soliciting your atb'niion in tlie st^^ucl of this letter. To 
show, however, ilic‘ spirit hywiiich tiny nave bt'cn ucluatcfl on these occasions, we toke the 
liberty of mentioning, that the authority vcptcd in the Coiiii:, by tlie Act of 38 Geo. 3, to 
license the residence of persons at the several settlements in India, under free merchants* 
indentures, has, since the l.ist renewal of the Ckunpaiiy’s Charier, bi'cm limited in its exercise 
to the nomination of eiglit free merchants annually. This arrangement was made in con¬ 
currence with the late jV<*8i(leni of the Hoard, expressly for the purpose of extending the 
opening Ihrcompliance with upplicaiionswhich might l«'preferri><l, upon reamnablegnmnds, 
by perhona desirous of proceeding to India under tlie Act of .'>8 Geo. 3, 04ip 155, stxt. 33, 
and will, wo doubt not, be considered os indicative of the Court’s disjiosition (nt the expense 
of all minor considerattons) to carry into full effect the provisions eontained in that section 
of the Aot 
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A/yiiications of Ladies, 

«It has been the practice of the Court, complying with applications from ladies, 

in the first plai o to ascertain that the applioants are persons of fair reputation; niid, next, 
tiiat they have ttHicived iuvitations to proo(H>d to Indta, from friends or relations residing 
in that country. 

AjtpUcatitm of Mmiql Servoads. 

** The Court have always bad strong objections to European menial servants, of either 
sex, going to India. Tiiey are generally found themselves to require the service of natives, 
over whom thi-y are prouu to tyrannize; whilst^ in point of usefuinoss, they far beiow 
the native servants.** 

While rcsirling in the interior of India, the Courts to which Eoiropeans are subject, are 
as follow 

By St'ction 107, British subjects residing in, carrying on trade, or being in the occupation 
or possi-seion of immovable property in aiiy pari of the British territories in India, at a 
distance of more than ten miles from tbc presidencies, arc ** subject to the jurisdiction of all 
courts ** within the district in whihli they shall so reside, t^arry on trade, or prt^sess or 
occupy immovable property, “ in all actions and proceedtnffu of a cioil mture, and in all matters 
of rewnuct in tlie like inuuiicr os nativt-s of India.'* But all persona having eauses of action 
against imy British subject, may, at their cU-ction^iihvr sue in the provincial courts ur in 
the Supi'cme Court at the Presicioncy. 

Some difference of opinion has existed among the various law authorities to whom the 
qiiesUon has been subniiitod, resiK-cting the applicability of this ehuisc to sails arising in 
tlie intt-riur of India, in wliich both ])arties art- British sitlijccK Bat the opinion whie.li has 
been tided rqioD is, tiiai the C'ompany's ('uurts have tio jarisdietinn over such uclions, but 
that they amst L>e hruaghi in tiie Supreme Court at tin* Presidency. 

Section lO.’^ sabjoela BritiHii Kuhjeds residing out of the towns of Culciitui, Madras and 
BomiMy, to the jurisdiction i>f the Cimipany s criminal court.-) in tlic provinces, in ail casca 
not h<‘ing ielonv, aie'emjHiwers the conii', to influ t a siutahh; ))uniduiu-ni bv not 
exceeding 5t)0 rufurs,' uiui to ipri.M>n tl.e ofh nder, if tue tine he aoi paid, tor a term not 
cxijeethni* tm> m-nths. 

In cuM'H vriiieli e<dl fui greti r piiuishmcnt than the CoiupaayV Courts are thus <‘m* 
powered iafliet, l.uropeaus i eauhjtjclexclusively to the jurisdiclion of (he King’-. Court 
.11 tin Presidency. 


I'hc foregoing arc all the provisions whu'li the l.cgisiatiirc has scon fit to make with 
relation to the ro'.idence of Europeans in Judia; those which follow emanate from the 
Go\(*inor>generai in (^nincil. 

Ilya Ueuuliition of the liengall*ov.-nnnent, in 17n3, it was provided, that** ^h> European, 
of whulover nation or tlocnption, shall \micUase. lent tw m-cupy, directly or indms-lly, any 
lanil out of the limits ol the town t>f C.ilcutta, withmit the saurlK*n of the (Mivernor-gcnevul 
in C'ouiieil;” nor should tli.)sc wh<» might m.ike loan*, to natives “on the ^^eeuiitv or mort- 
gaye of their J.unh or leose.s, he allowed, directly or indirectly, to hold posH-s-don of tho 
lands, the pioprietarv right in which, or lease wlicrcof, may i>e mortgiged to tlK iii m security 
for the loan.” By Uegnlatnm V, of l/SM, Kt^roja-auv were jurmilWd to liold land in 
Bcimres to the extmt of at) liegaiis each, foi buddings. 

Cniil \&24 tlie Bengal Ciovenimont appears to have sernpiiluiisly avoided granting j»er- 
missioa tii Eu^opeall^ to hold l.iiuL The exceptions made by the GoveriiiiU'nL were very 
few in uiimlH-r, and always foiind<*d oii a considcratjon of thepeenliar cireumj.tanee8of each 
indivuluul ease. I’lie ituhgo plant<-r.>< had “ (dten fruille.-sly prayed for lids imiulgeiice.*' 

In I8*-M tlie Government of Bengal, being »lo»irons of cneouraging theenltiviition ofeoffift-, 
which could not hi* tiiidmaken by Europeans without perinibsion to hold land, establisiiod 
the following Uegulalions; — 

“ Europeans of respectability, ladng iH*rsonB, of course, <iuly luH-nsod >is to r<*sidcnce, 
shall be authorized to take lca!,es of land Jbr the cultivation of coffee^ under tlie following 
coniUiious and restrictions: 

** 7. Per-wiiis desirous of establishing coflee, jdantations, shall, in the first instance, apply 
for tlie nenuiosion of Government to do so, stating the distri<-t in which they propost* to iiave 
the eBtablhinueiU, and tile quiintily^f laud they wUh to ineludo la their piantitiuus, and 
each of liiein. Such applications to be bulmiitted ilirougli the set-ieiury to Govonimentin 
Uie Territorial department. 

** 8. When {R'rinission is granted, the parties slioil submit to the colh'ctor of the district a 
detailed slatemeut of tlio lands which they desire to occupy, and of the teroft which they 
may have sctilod with tlie owners and occupants, iiichicling every one whom they may know 
to |>ossesB an interest in the lauds: this statement shall bo in English, l*ersian and Bengalee, 
if in Bengal; and in English, Persian and Hindoosuuioc, if in Beliar or in the H'tvteni 
Provincesand in English, Porrian and Orysa, if in Cuttack. 

** 9. 'i'he collector shall cause to be publi&he«l, on ihe land desired to be taken, or in the 
nearest hunt or village, and shall likewise stick tip in his culclierry, an ishtalior, nutilying 
the cojiU'iiU of the application, and requiring all persons who may desire to siibiiiit any 
representation in the matter, to come forward in pemoii or by vakeel, within the period oi 
one month. 
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«10. Any irepmentations which may%c xnude to the collector in coneeq^uencc of oiicli 
notice wUi he duly investigated by biin» and the result recorded in a regular procc-iding. 

U. If the result of such investigation shdi appear to him to render objeetion^ble the 
^tablishmest of the proposed coffee plimtatiou, the collector shall report the circuiiistonccs 
to the ^rd of Revenue^ ^nd bo guided by their instructions as to his further pro- 

... At the end of the period fixed in the ishtoliar. If there shall not appear to be auy 
oljection to a compliance witli ^e aralication of the party, the collector shall either pro¬ 
ceed himself to tlie spot, or snail uepate the pergunneh canongoe, or other ameen, to 
measure and mark off the land proposed to be aTOropriated as a eotfee plantation, and lo 
take from die several parties interested therein the necessary deeds in favour of the planter, 
and from the jdanter the requisite engagements in favour of the parties. 

** 18. When the whole is con'd udedC the collector shall submit liis proceedings to the 
Board of Revenue, who, if satisfied that all claims have been duly attended to and properly 
adjiiste<h will finally confirm tlic arrangement. 

“14. Persons licensed as aliove to hold Imiilsj will^ of course, l>e chargeable with all 
expenses attending the measurement and dmnorcation of the same, and the other necessary 
investigations. • 

1.^. Lvnds occupied by khoodkosht ryots, or other cuitivatoi‘s enjoying an hereditary 
right of occu^mney, must not, of course, be transieirod without Uic consent of those 
pcrsojis. ^ 

“ 16. Where the rf'nts may be roctivtnjle by a tolookdar or other middlcmnn coming 
between tiio ryots and the xemitnlar or sadder nmlgoozar, tlie right of the lalU'r (o object 
to the arrangement will deiieiid on the nature of the iiitenuedinte tenure; but, In general, 
it is the desire of Government that no lands should bo taken by EuropcujiH unless all 
parties possessing an interest in the soil or in llie rents shnll consent to the engagement. 

**17. Europcaiispcrmittcd to hold lands as above must bind themselves to submit to the 
award of the collector of the district, subject only to ajipeal to the Board of Uevtmne, in 
all matters relating to any rent or other considomtion deiiiandcd from them, on account of 
the land occupied by them, as well as in all disputes loiiching the ])osse8sion of tlic lands, 
or any wells, watercourses, tanks, re.servoirs, or the like. 

‘*1B. The cofieo plantation sliall he liable to sale i>y tlie collector, in satisfaciion of any 
award passed by him, if not otherwise satisfied, within such time as may 1m* n]i]M»inied by 
the Board of Uevenuc, to whom in all cases requiring a recoursi* to sale a rclerence shall 
be madt*. 

*^19. If any Eunqiean, licensed to occupy land for a coffee. pLantaiion, hliall riolati* liie 
engagement into which he may enter, or slmil usurp or \iolcntly disturl> lIic ]»»o>.si‘Msiuns of 
liis neighbours, or shall he otlienvisc guilty ol'any act in breacli <d’thi* peace, the (rovenior- 
gencral in Coimcil reherves to himself the power of cancelling the licence, ami of directing 
tlic interest jiossessed by the oiFe.ndor in the plantation to be sold. 

“20. The Board of Ucvenuo will hc.nithori'/e<l lo lake such further ^et•lu•ily U'l they inuv 
deem necessary: but, in gcneml, his I.ordsliip in Council would presume that the phinui* 
lion itself will allbrd .sufficient sccunly. Parties who may sulfer in roiisequctice t>f the 
annuliiieut of a phuitcrV licence w'ill also iiave their uinedy in a suit in court. 

“21. It will frequently, his Lordship in ('oitucil prt‘'>unie'i, be necessary to include in tin* 
planter’s |M>8scss'ion, a certain (pmntity of land on wliieli eoffiv cannot be grown, beskies 
tanks and tlie like; .'ind the pkant recpiires the shelter of otliei' shrulis or trees, which may 
at the Himic time lx* utlierwlise turned to prpfit. A eei'tuin latitude is thcreibn* lu'ccssury, 
but the Boanl will sec that it it not abused. 

“22. It vdll, of course, be the business of the collector to hcc that an adequate rent is 
paid for all malgooznrec lands included in a cofiee plantation; and the teimi'i* will be 
secured from the operation of a public sale fur arrears of revenue, under the provisions of 
sect. 31, Reg. II. of 1822. 

1923. When a lease may be taken from a subordinate talookdar, the plaiittT must take 
the iirccautioD of making the superior bolder or holders jiariies to his engagement, that he 
may be secure from the consequences of flefaull on the part of the lessor.” 

On 17tli February 182 m, the Goveruor-gcficrul in Coiinci) resolved to extend the per- 
missioii to hold land, granted by the Kcsoluiioii ot 7lb May 1824, for c.ofi'ec plantations, 
to all ctuies in wliicli Europeans might desire to occupy land fur the plantation ol' indigo, or 
for the growth of any other agricultural produce. 

At the same time he rescinded tlic Idth, 2Uih and 21st sections of tlie Resolutions in 
question. * 4 

The Directorsliave objected to the rescibsiou of these articles, and directed “tliatull the 
niles laid down, and all the secuntics provided by the lb*so1iitiou of (roverniiieiit, dated 
7tii May 182^shall be strictly observed in the case of every jicnnission granted to aii 
European to liffid land on lease fur the purjiose of oiiltivation. 

** Under these securities wo do not object to your granting jiermissioii to Europeans to 
lu>ld lauds on lease in their own names, for the cultivation of indigo and other agricnl- 
tumliiroducts. 

“ The length of the leases must, in ail crises, bo regulated witli reference to tlic nature of 
iho cultivation, and must not be greater than may be necessary to afibrd the undertaker the 
prospect of a fair remuneration for the capital he may expend. Tlie lenses must not, iu any 
case, exceed the duration of 21 years, without a previous reference to us, and our express 
approbation. 

“ It ia not less important, in the transfer of leases, than in that of the original grant, that 
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Government sHonW be satisfied in r^ard to respootability and good cljaracter of the - i 

indivlduaifl vrbo are to hold them> and therefore the permission of Oovercment must be V« 

rendered nt cessary to every transfer of a lease held by an Eur^ean." — 

The KegolationSf therefore, wfaloh now regulate the pormission granted to Europeans to (^^*) C)ondiict of 
bold land, iire those of 7th May 1824, extended in their applicatioii to indigo and all other 
agrioultural produce. 

But few persons have availed themselves the permission conceded by these Regulations. 

In two years, from May 1624 to Jnne 1826, 11,000 begidu only were ajppUed for, to grow 
oofiee. And die appUcations for land have I»en eqaally inconsidemhle, ancethe permission 
to hold land has been extended to the planters of inmgo, and to the growers of nil other 
species of agricultural produce. Daring almost the whole of the year 1829, tlie important 
liabilities imposed upon the holders of land by the 19th, 20di and Olst sections of the 
ladons now m force, did not attach to the persons obtaining land; yet we are Informed by 
the Government of Bengal, that the applications for permission to hold land were, even 
during that period, “altogether inconsideiable*.” 

The indigo planters allege, as the cause of their not applying for permission to hold land Pedtionfrom 
under the Itegulations, that restrictions with which tlw^ are encumbered render “the ^"digo Plantors of 
obtaining of a lease, if not impracticable, so tedious, troublesome, and expensive, os to deter ^ 

many from seeking it, and induce them rather to submit to the present system, objoctionubJe oaers uf Comm, 
as it is.” I 2 Q^ Cheap, Judge of Mymensin^ Heturu to Circular, v. 44. 

Most of the magistrates, eominissioners of circuit, an<l oUier servanto of the Oomjiany in Mr. Taylor, Ma- 
IntUa, seem tacitly to assume that iliis allegation is corretit; and Mr. Tiwlor, ihc magis> gistrate of Mirsa- 
trate of Mirzaporc, expressly states that “the Regulations lately enacted for permission to 
hold lands are of no avail; tliey are encumbered with such restrictions as to render them 
nugatory.” 

'i'iiorc is, however, one exception to this general agreement in opinion. Mr. Chea|), the Mr. Cheap, Magts- 
judge uf Myinensiiig, considers that “ the forms to be obs(‘rved (where so many interests trato of Mymen- 
are eoueenKsf) are in iliems'eives far from protracting the object contemplated and songht, si«g» MS. v.4.'». 
to an indefinite period; and my scepticism ou ibis point,” he adds, “ is such, that, were the 
facilities ever so great, still the boon would not be received na one, or the planters avail 
themselves of it.*’ 

Mr. Chea]> gives several reasons for bis o]tii)ion, which in fact amount to this; that the 
planters, notwithslaiuUng their assertiouo to ll»e ^nlrary, prefer the risk and loss attendant 
on holding land in the name of an Indian servant, wiili tlie consequent irresponsibUity of the 
]itunter for all acts eoiiiMvted with the land, to the security which they would enjoy if the 
land were held in their own iiuincs, coiqiUnl with the resimnsibility which they would then 
iueiir. 

'I'he mnjority of opinions are, as has been alreaily said, strongly against Mr. Cheap’s view 
of this iiialtev. And it is ditficuU to believe that tlio loss wliicii the planters mu^i sustain 
from the nii->eondn(rt’of their servants, in who^e naim's they hold hnnl, con Iw o\erbalanped 
bv any advantage derived from the acts of oppression which they are thus enabled to pennit 
thosi'servants to connnit. 

T‘l»e merehnnts of I’alcutta estimate ‘‘the losses resulting from the insecurity of lands Peiilion fromMor- 
held in the names of natives, from the failiuv of ryots, who have received advanet*s to perftn in chants of (?uU-utta 
tiieir eonlract'., ami from il»e litigation and aflVays they are liable to be involved in by tlie to <jo\ei'nor-gi»m- 
relatiun in which the existing Regulations comjK*! them to stand to such persons, at not less —Aaiatie Mug. 
than 25 per cent, on llie total outlay.” • • !’• 


U. EpKXCTS which IIAVr. niiSULTEI) FROM THE SETTLEMENT OF EUROPEANS IN InDIA, 

UNDER THE nESTRICTIOKS AND OTIIKK PECULIARJTIES OF THE Law ItELATINO TO 

Europeans, demcribei) in the preceding Section. 

'i"HE jicrsons who have settled in India, imconnected with tlie service cither of the Gun- 
pany or of the King, are of two classes: 

1. Those who inhabit tlic principal towns, in the capacity of merchants, tradesmen or 
artisans; and, 

2 . Those dwelling in the interior, who are alnuMil exclusively engaged cither as principals 
or assistants in the production of iiuligo. 

The total number is very small. A statement furnished to the Committee on Indian Aocouni« and 
ttCPairs in 1881, by the ICast India Coiiqiany, estimates the number of Euro|*i‘ans resident at Papers, No. 51. 
tlie several prcsideiicU's in ludio^ in 1828, as follows: Select Committcfi 

Bengal. 1,595 on East India Com- 

I'ort St. George.IIG paujr, 1831. 

Bombay 

Otlier parts 19 

2,016 


* It appeal's from a Minute of tlio Oovomor.gcTKn-nl, which accompanies tlu' Revenue letter of 
1 January 1850, tliat onl^r six applicaiiuns were made, uf which five wore udmltted. The whole 
extent of land comprised in threo of the five njiplieaUons was 15,000 begohs. 
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Of these ^2,016 personi, a large majority ar^ngBge4 In trade in the towni. It 

appears, from certain renirna obtained by the uoyernor-general, fho;& the mogiitrates and 
joint msgifiirates of the provinces subject to the ^rmdei:^ of Bengal, dmt the Enropi ans 
engaged in the Migo factories, whether as principals^ or ae eadsumts, do not amount to 
one-toird ofnumber mentioniBd above as r^ident in Bengal. 

Against th^ raiident in the towns, that is, aj^^inst two-tbmls of the whole number, 
scarcely a word of complaint is to be met with. Katires and Europeans concur in (freeing 
tlrnl nothing but beneflt has resulted to In^ from their presence. 

Their capital Ims furnished employment for the working classes and enriched the country. 
New trades and manufaotures, and knowledge of various sorts, have been communicated 
by their means to the natives, and their conduct appears to have been perfeedy unex« 
ct'ptionable. 

The inhabitants of the towns in which Europeans chiefly reside, appear to have derived 
great beiu lit from tiie intercourse which has taken place. Their progress in knowledge, 
social, moral and |K>litical, is univorsaliy spoken of as very considerable, both by the more 
eniigiiteiied of liic natives themselves, and by the European population of Calcutta. 

Hammohun Uoy, an illustrious native, who is at present in England, expr^ed thhi 
o])inion, in a speech deliveri'd at a public meeting of the native iuiiabitauis of Calcutta, in 
tile following manner: 

** 1'i‘um personal experience 1 am impressed with the conviction, that the greater our 
intercourse with European gentlemen, the gr«‘ater will be our improvement in literary, 
social and political aHiiirs; u lucr which can easily be proved by comparing the condition of 
those of my countrymen who have eiijoyi'd this advantage, witli Umt ol those who have 
unfortunately not had that ojiportuiiity.” 

.Similar oplnioiih an.* either expreastMl or tacitly assumed in every paper which issues from 
tlx’ Inciian pror*, tliaf has any relation to the sul)j<>ct. 

Instances miy indeed be found, in ■which nalivt* writers charge the Euro}>eun tradesmen 
w'ith having superseded their native rivals. *^Tiie editor of tlie Clmiidiika (a paper con* 
ducted by a native) instanei>s five cases, that of house-builders, carpenters, gohUmitlis, 
tailors, and iioaliiion, aiul olisiTvces that the prolits accruing to persons in the above occu¬ 
pations have considerably diiuiniRhctl from the pre-ent coinpetitimi of Europeans, and that 
many luitne.*' who formerly fiillowetl the snnu* c.dlings had made their fortunes/’ 

The answer to ihcargiuneni involved in iliist'ompiaitit ir>.so obvious tliat none could have 
been thought neci s^ary in this place, if the I'ullowlng bad not been found in a Calcutta 
joiirinil. ’rii<‘ writer ol‘ it professes to be, iiiijiartiut Koiuindur/* 

After ^'idling tin* coinpluint of the Chuiidrika, in tlie language just t|uotod, the /.umiiidor 
ihn*. jtmeeeds : “ In a<ldiielng this timtuiice to sufiport the favourite opinion of the editor, 
Ik' btis not eonsidt'ivd tlie real eireiimstunces of I lie case, but has looki^ to tlie mere surface 
of lh^llg^. 'riic truth irt, ibat wlica a huge body of Europeans came into Calcutta, and 
4- lab'I'^hed thrmselv<'&. in diilercnt tradee, jK'ople began to ti'arn their buhiness, and, after 
:u 'juiiin.r -iitlici»nt .■‘kill, were emphiyed by Ihew Eiu'opt'uns on advanced wagj-s. ihJbre 
tins, an istl vidn.d or iwis who 4*s4‘cll.'(i hi ihctr prolci^don, had ni4inopli/.cd the ithoie 
bl^^iut .s- sroin the ab-cnef of suitable laniipetitiirs, ami had tluwehy m.ide an imimmsc profit 

l. « t u - ouIa e4»nd4lcr lh<* number of house-lmihhus living in cacdi divUion 4if Calcutta; how 
many 4 nrpcnicrs', gold'-milht. and tailoi?*'sliops luvvc bi-4‘n eslahllKhed, and lo what an 
4..vl< 111 h-).ii^ iunc mu.ti[>ll(;(l: and all tliese peojilc uri* not in Wiinl ol hu&iucs'., hir from H: 
when «<• h.i\c occashm to employ apy of thno, wc find them scid4>m agreeing to auy 
t« riiis wliicli fcill •'horl ol what lliey wish to get. Tlu* number 4)f workmen in thi-* t<iwn is 
not ea.'ily calculated; anil cv4-n with ihis increase in their luimber, tlu* piv'.eiit lowest rate of 

wjiyes i*, fioin seven to eight lupi'i--, and tlie highest not less than sixtiH'a rupees 
a nionili • fitO’cn ycuis ago their I’.ite was lour rupees, and the highest not more than eiglit 
rop< Eeruv rly eai peoli'i a made largi‘ jic-tlcs uml nialit>ts, .uid at the most were able to 
e.ini |lire<- or four rupees only; wiien^a-,, liom tlio exUui&ive Im'.ino.'is now carried on by 
Kiiiojfcaic., s(»uu' of the, 4 'arpenU'rs earn forty, otlu'rs fifty rupees; and the case is the same 
as to gohl.-inillis. hoUMi'-Innldm''., boiitmen, and otlu'i's. 

i he editor lurlher ob'erwti, that ‘the estabiislinu'nt ijf Gibson dk Co. as tailors, of 
Holt A:. Co 11 -'carpenters, and of Hamilton & Co. as jewellers, has iiupoveriahed the 
nuiives who were engagoil in ihoso occiijmtions/—1 ln'g of tlu5 editor lo go a little about 
tii4' hho|i< ol tlios4‘ geutiemeii, and see how many hundreds of natives arc 4>mployed by 
them at fair n uumcruiioiis. Such u lurgi* portion of tlie community were never so well 
support* (1, <‘Noo in f iu' times of the greatest princes, nor have we heard of an instanee. The 
j'aci is, that formerly, the wlude husinescj having bcH*n eiign>s8(>d by one or two persons, 
Ihev mu<le the greatest urofiu At presiuit,the trades inungleft free to genend compi'tition, 
then' isa iuimei-onr» body of competitors, and each of them cminol of course be expected to 

m. iki' the same degree of profit as was done iH'foro. All of them, however, find employment, 
oning to the cxtciihivi* business of Eui'opeans, and, on the wiioie, tliey earn more now. 
Ti.eit 4>nrniiigb are cuinptiratlvely greater now than before. We hence conclude, that no one 
\4lll, after aseertainiiig the general opinion on llic subjc'ct, and making proper inquirk'sinto 
tlu* inntlor, lie disposed to enter into such ayicrverse disputo about the benefits which will 
aii<4* iVoin the free setth'ment of Europeans in this country.” 

The dnulit that exists respc'ctiiig the benefit which Europ^ns have conferred on India 
turtle cniiu'ly on ilic conduct of those who reside in the interior, tiie indigo plantors. Tlie 
present iiupiiry,thereiure, I'clates almost wholly to Uiein. 

The 
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The p)Mht fipm which indigo in manufactured ia indigenous in India, and the dw 
eaitraotiid iVoiu H liae been used in the Eftat frtUB Uie earliest ages. Rut umll Rritish skill 
ftnd oapiiul wplied to its production, the quality of that pr^uced in ludi.i ap^n'ors to 
bare been very i&ieiior to the indigoof otlter ctmutriei, dad the quantity cxjmrtoil to foreign 
markets <^oMeonmitly small Since the attention of Bfii|ih Capitalists has been {Hrectod 
to its culture, the quality of Bengal indigo has been so much Improved, that it now suppUee 
not only nlmoet the whole eonsuBq)tion of England, but a large juft^rtlon of that of the 
whole world. This proportion has hi*en esdtnated so higli as fouF-fiuhs. 

Durini^ the five years ending 1769, the quantity indigo imported into Groat Britain 
wu as follows: 


1786 

Freon British FoMetriona in S. Intlks. 

154,921 

. 

. 

Total. 

1,693,509 

1788 

> 

- 263,343 

. 

. 

1,978,290 

1787 

. 

- 363,046 

. 

• 

1,877,830 

1788 


- - 622,691 

. 

. 

2,096,611 

1789 

. 

- 371,469 

. 

. 

1,906,687 

During the five yean endizig 1880, it was: 

1626 - - - 7,652,946 


. 

8,0.85,751 

1M27 

. 

- 6,384,998 

. 


6,067,747 

1828 

. 

- 9,660,162 



9,«1.‘1.('10 

1829 

. 

- 5.965,128 

. 


6,748,281 

1830 

- 

- 7,920,172 

- 

- 

8,210.440 


111 tlte former period no indigo imjmrted from any foreign tKissossiun in India; during 
the latter, the foltowing quantities were imported from sucli ^msscssions: 


1826 

26,709 

1827 

21,520 

18,28 

24,069 

1829 

17,263 

,1830 

- - 16,685 


Tlie merit of having introduced the improveinenlH by which the indigo of Brngjd hw 
been enabled to command iiie (‘Xlensive wile which it now possesses, is nuivertially altrdiuU'd 
to the planters of Circal Britain. 

It appears, indeed, that even now, when the iuiproveil meflaMlH of ninmifaetun- niin*- 
diiced by them have b<‘en a<lopted by the natives, tlie iivligo mannfaeinrfd hv the lai'i i is 
generally doeidedly inferior to that pr<iduei*d hy the factories eondnei. d hv Kiiroptan-. 
'I'he iiiforiorily has been estitiialed at 15 |M'r eent., wliile the uidigo uiamilaetiired bt tlie 
old native proeesn is sui'l to be wholly tluiil for foreign market**. 

'I'he advantages resulting directly from the employment of Brit'Hli capital in the culti¬ 
vation of indigo, have, therefore, snurees:---1. 'I’he <piai\titY (»l* capilal* employed hy 
the plaiileiv; and, *2. I'lie impntvenieiil made in the qiialitv of ihetommodiiv [.i'ulmc'd, 
and the field eonseqtienlly opened tor tlie employment <il Hriii-h einiiod in liidb. 

The soinee of almost all tin* advanUgc wliieh tin* uaftwi, of Indi.i drn\c Irom the euftivo- 
tion of indigo hy Knrojiean pl.nitetv, is tlie aiiiounlof cajiitul enqdoved in it. 'I he Ihim fiiH 
which result from the improvement of <jimlily, oi from any saving of 1 dajiir .n the pnidnetion 
of the indigo, are wholly n‘apiti eillier liy the eonsumer or the planter. If tlie eom^iethion 
between tlie jdanteis ha% been suffieient to reduce tlu* price of imligo to the jK>im at whieh 
it yields no more than the rale, of protit ov<HnarUy oht-mied from eapital in India, the wlade 
advantage of the iinjnovemetit is r>htaiii4*d l»y tlie eon*^unier. If tin* eompi tiiion have not 
attained this point, evtruordinury profits are n'Uped hy the planter, which an eitlier cm- 
smned by Inm* remitted to his princijmls in lOngland, or go to inen tne hijs rap.tal 'I he 
natives of Ttnlla .diare in (his advantage, us consumers or planters, hut onU to a vt'ry limited 
extent 'riu* quantity vvhie.h they eoiiHunie is m>t great and the u itive planters form hut 
a Miiall proportion to tlie vvliole miinher engage<l in the trade. As eiinMumas, liie j>c*(q)le 
of England share in two ways: in the diminished price or improved qnaliiy <d‘ the arlielcs 
wliich they wear; and, ftceondly, in the eiiewuragcmcnt afl'oided hy dimiuisiied ])iice and 
superior quality to tlie more extended consumption of the siaple inaimlactMre- in which 
indigo is employed A.s capitalists, they are benefited hy being enahh'd to euqdov a <*on- 
stdcrable amount of eapiliil at the high rate of profit (uirrent in India, in.'^tead of eniptoviug 
it at a lower rate at home or elsewhere. 

'rhal these advantages result to F.iiglaiid, to the planters, and to the eotismnor.- at large, 
is denied hy no one. No nui«>ri.-tls. hnwover, exist fov forming any estimate <>[ aiuoiint. 

I’lie planters claim the. met it of much greater set vices to their e.tmnivv. 'I'le y point to I’u* 
total value of the iiuUgtiprwIueed,and assert ilmt “a property worth tUUMt.iHMi/. ]>er leiimo’* 
has been “rreo/ed solely by the skill, eupital and enterprist* of British-horn t,uh}«'cis living 
in India on mere sufferance.*' To wliicit they add, ** the l)enetit conferred hy tin* inanid.ictnri* 
of Indian indigo on ihe manafnetures and cummerci* of iliis country uuionnts to that 
it is the principal, and nearly the only means U) he depended upon, wliieh \Uv monopoly 
principle loaves open, to enable India to pav for the niaiinrucinres of this connirv, and 
that it does so to the yearly value of throe imllions sterling.” 'I his language is m a high 
degree inaccurate, and calculated to mislead. The planter is not emit lev! to credit for 
creating the value of the indigo he pr(uhK'(*8, in any other sense than that in wliicli every 
manui^turc'r at home is entitled to similar credit in rclullon to the product of hi«> capital. 
The indigo is not produced fitim nothing; it does not add by the wliole amoimt of its value 
(445.) y y 4 
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■ to tbo wealth of the world. The capital which faai produced it would have produced aome- 

V. thing if it had not been employed in the manufacture of Indigo | and the only value created 

— by the skill, capital and enterprise ” of the indigo planter, which would not have been 

Settlement of created if the capital had remained in Europe, is me difference in profit wluoh tlio planter 

Buropoansinlndia. jij^iaelf lias reaped. For opening the way to tliis gain, he is entitled to credit, but not for 

creating a property equal to 3,000,0001 per annum. Neither is the demand for British 
manufactures increasea by timt amount, in consequence of the extended cultivarion of 
indigo with English capital; and this for several reasons. 

In the first place, supposing it even to be granltni that Bridsli capital could not have 
found any other euiployment in India, and that ind^o for expoiintton could not have been 
produced witliont its aid, it by no means follows as a necessary consequence, that the demaud 
for Brithh manufactures has been increased by tlie whole amount of the vtdue of the indigo 
produced through its means. The improvement of indigo may have prevented other com¬ 
modities from being exported: this, indeed, is the only necessaiy efiect of simply adding 
a new article to the kinds previously exported. The commodities which would otherwise 
have been paid for with the old articles of export, arc then paid for with tlio new. But 
unless some peculiarity of the latter prevents tlic free competition of capitalists in the pro¬ 
ducing country, and keeps it at a monopoly price in the exporting market, no encotirugc- 
meiit is given to the consumption of imported commodities; they cannot be obtained for 
less labour. The indigo which represents a day’s lalxnir, exchanges for no more tliaii the 
product of a day’s labour in tlie article which would otherwise Imvc been exported; but at 
that price the new article is preferred by the importing nation to the old. Tiiejsonsumcm 
obtain the whole advantage of the improvement Even if Uie new export bear a monopoly 
price, no facility is thereby afforded to the consumers in genera), of obtaining foreign com¬ 
modities. The monopoly profit goes into the pocket of the capitalist, and thu incrcuse of 
demand, which takes place for foreign manufactures, is measured by the extra quantity of 
them which he (th^capitalist) may consume. 

If, as in the case in question, the article is one for which tlicro is a more extensive 
foreign demand at remunerating prices than for tliosc previously exported, it will, besides 
superseding the export of thew commodities, invite an increased im2M)rt of foreign goods. 

This the extension of the indigo trade has doubtless effected in some measure, but not 
nearly to the amount of 3,000,0(104, as tlie following slatemont <*l<'tirly proves: 

In tlie SIX years ending 1796, the exports from Great Britain to India and China amounted 
on an average to 2,520,8714 At that time the Bengal indigo trade was in its infancy, tlie 
quantity of indigo imported into Great Britain from India atniiiully being only I,(>90,000 lbs. 

For tlio six years ending 1814, the annual average import of indigo Iroiu India was 
4,550,000lbs.; while the export of British goods to tliat country, so far from having Imu^ti 
increased in pro(>ortion to the value of the additional quantity of indigo impurfr'd, had 
decreased to 1,7^,1874 • 

It is clear, therefore, that the indigo planters have not added 3,000,0004 to the Indian 
demand for British manufacturi's. 

It must further be considered, that that which Las been mUled is not so much clear tiddi- 
lion to tlie total ^^egate of demanct I'iie capital employed by the BritiHh planters in 
India would have occasioned a demand fur our munufocturcs, aud moreover niaiutuined our 
labourers idso, if it l»ad been employed in England. 


That the cultivation of indigo in India is beneficial to England, and to the eonsmners i>f 
the article, is never dented, thougli differences of opinion may exist respecting t)ic nature 
and extent of tlie benefits which it confers. 

The point upon which the whole question of settlement or colonization turns, is the 
effects on India, on the prosperity and happiness of the native inhabitants, and on the 
stability of our Eastern empire. Now all the advantages which flow to the natives of that 
country from the cultivation of indigo by European planters, have their source in the 
amount of foreign capital employed*; which creates a demand, 

1. For tiieir labour, and 

2. For their land. 

The materials at hand for estimating the aniouut of capital ciigagml iu the indigo manu- 
fiictnrc of Bengal, or the quantity of land or labour employed by that capital, are very 
imperfi'ct, perhaiis necessarily sa The only estimates obtained are derived from the planters 
tlu'msclves; none other have been met with in any of the* papers submitted, nor have any 
ineaiis been discovered of vcrU'ying or corrc*cting those thus obtained. 

MS.Betam,vol.}v. 2,000,9004 is tlu* amount stated by the planters of .Tessort; as the annual expenditure of 
^ 10. the indigo factories. Another estimate, published by the plaiiteris is somewhat lower. It 

Petition of Hui- assuines, **tiiai in the Bengal territories tlic average yearly produce of indigo ut pre.sent Is, 
tors of dc«3or9 to ami in future will prolwibly continue to be, about ft000,000lbs., prtHliiced at a prime cost of 
the Vico-Pr^dent pi,r equal to 1,680,0004; selling in Oilcutta at !>$. 4d. jmw lb, or 2,400,0004; 

producing a net profit of 720,0004 to llu* planter, and rc-selling in Europe at 8#. per lb. 
18^” including expenses, which is equal to 3,600,0004 

LettorsfromBritish 

Settlors in the into- .., , ' " ' ^ ■''... 

riorof Indu, with * Ifiheeultivatioo oflodigohos caused cafntal to be nHained in Indi% which would othorwii» 
notes hy X Craw- have been renutied to England, that capital must bo looked upon in the same light os espitid 
furd, p. 98. Aotually exported from England. 
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The Addition of so lam a oapitAl aa that undoubtedly engaged in the indigo niaiLefac> .. 

tore, to the ni^re oapitu of the ooxmtry, suppoeiBg it really to be an addition to ail that V. 

would otherwise Imve eousted in the country, must oimomy have conferred on India ^ 

benefita of great magnitude. ^0 Conduct of 

^ Of the demand for labour created by sueb an amount of capital, tbe following wn- in 

sideiutioss will saggaet an approximate conception : •Luoia. 

In oonsequence m the low price wh«h the,^>roTiaionB and other artides consumed by 
the ^ot bew in India, the quantity of oapitu represented hy a given number of pounds 
sterlmg is much larger there than in. Ei^lud. 

The same sum of money would {brxusn a much larger number of men with food and 
dothing, on a given soale, in the former than m the latter country. But the customs of tlie 
oountiy, the aratemiousneas of the people, and the warmth of tiie dimate, render a much 
Bmaller quantity of food, dothing and shelter requisite to maintain a given degree of com* 
fort in India, than would be necessary to produce an equal effect in England. A given 
quantity of money would therefore properly support a mudb greater numbra* of people; 
l^t supported as the labourers of India in foot are, tiie diffiirence is greatly augmented 

A lai^ number of witnesses examined before a Oommittee of tiie whole House on Indian 
affairs in 1818, agreed in stating the ordinary wages of labour in India to be from 3s. to 5s. f 

or 6s. per mmitb. Since that period the advance which has taken place seems not to be 
very considerable; 5a to Ss. per month ore mentioned in several of the letters foom jdanters 
before quoted, as ^e wages now usually given in the districts where indigo is grown. 

Wheth^ §n equal rise of wagM has taJ^ place in other distiicts dues imt appear. 

Attempts have been made by the Govemor*generaI to obtain an accurate account of the 
number of natives in the immediate employ of the factories. Witii ibis view the magis* 
tratea and joint magistrates of the provinces subject to the presidency of Bengal were Cireulsr Letter, 
instructed to fill up, with the assistance of tbe planters in their reroective districts, a state* 2$^ December, M S. 
ment of the native establishment employed at each footory, distinguishing that port vol.ii.pp.ll5,116* 
whiefo wjw permanent, “ or kept up all the year round, from servants, entertained 
during the growing and manufacturing season." 

But the labourers in the immediate employ of the factories form but a smcdl part of those 
maintained by the capital of tbe planters. They do not even include those employed in 
the cultivation (ff the plant itself, when it is grown by the ryots for tbe factories, which 
two-thirds of the whole quantity produced is. Ndther do they indnde any of the numerous 
classes maintained indirectly by the factories. Further than thio, the information required 
has not been understood in the same sense by nil the parties wlio have made returns; some 
have included the common labourers, or coolies, others have omitted them. Ihesc returns, 
therefore, afford but little assistance to the inquirer. 

The increased demand for labour may have benefited the native population of India in 
either of two ways, or, to a certain extent, in both. It may have found employment for 
the number of })cr8ous whom it employs, in addition to the popuUtion which would other* 
wise have been employed by ilie native capital of the country; or it may not ha^ e found 
employment for a getter number, but drawn its supplies from oilier occuiiatious, by tbe 
allurements of higher wages, and thus improved the condition of the labourer. If the 
population of tbe country has kept pace with the growth of demand for their labour, the 
former has been the consequence *, the i^grcgate production of the country must have 
acquirMl a pro|KjrtioQaie incream; the demand for liuid intliat case has been incroasi'd by 
means of British capital to the extmit, not only of the quantity required for the coitlvation 
of indigo, but also of that roqmred to supply, either directly or indirectly, the wanU of 
those employed by tlie factories, and of the fomilies dependent on them. New land has 
been brought into cultivation to meet this demand, or old more carefully tilled. Bents have 
risen, and the revenue derived by Qovenunent foom land has been increased, if propor¬ 
tional, and )»aid with more fiunllty, if fixed. Tiicse are the necessary couscqnenc^s of an 
increase of capital, acciunpanied by a {iro{iortionate increase of population. 

If, on the other hand, the supply of labour, tbe number of labourers, have not increased 
at aU, or not in proportion to the augmentation of capital, the advanta^ above di^scribed 
have resulted in a degr^ proportion^y diminished; but tbe condition of tlie jieopiemust 
have been improved, they must lie better fod and better clotlicd. 

In either case, besides the demand for labour and land, arising directly out of tbe capital 
emploved is the cultivation and manufacture of indigo, the country would also be indebted 
to it for tlie demand created by acoumulation from tiie wages paid by tbe planter, or from 
the rent brought into existence through his means, and by the impulse thus afforded to 
the general prosperity of the countiy. 

The advantages just enumerated are those whi<fo a country derives from tbe infiux of 
fordgn capital; they are those wbhfo India must have reaped from British capital, unlem 
an equal quantity of native capital has been prevented by the operations of the indigo 
factories ftom bring accumulated. 

They who belie\o that the oppressive conduct of the planiers of indigo works mischief 
which more than counterbalances the benefits that the natives derive from their presence, 
must suppose, either that the capital employed by the indigo plantere is not an addition 
to tile capitti of Indian or that the unoertaiuty, veimtion and suffering which they ajiroad 
amoi^ tbe natives, beyond what the native zemindars would have occasioned, are more 
than equivfdent to the benefits oonferrod by the addition. 

If the capital of the jphinters fo not an additi<m to the capital of Indif^ it must either 
have been itself wrested from the natives by the planters, or the conduct of the latter 
most have prevented the AootunalAtion of an equal quantity of nalive capital, 

(445.) z z 
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' " ■'■ ■'■ — ■ Before aoy uquiiy is it^inted into the exteait of (ihe l>eaefitA wldcb the osfHtai ea&> 

V« ployed by the pl^t^ has coo&rred oa lodia, it is therefore neoeasazr to inquire into the 
—conduct of the planters, with a -new to discover what ground exists Ist asseE^lng to either 
Sc'ttlemeiit of of tl^we propositiona 

Europ^g in Tiio pi^pmed inquiry will show vrhat the evils infiioted (m the naUv» by the planters 
are, and furnish some materials for a comparison between them and those whioh would 
probably have been suffered at the hands <4 the natl%'e semindsTH. 

From this an opinion may be fbnued, with more or less conddeiuse, respeotiiig the side 
to which the balance of cimsequencofl to India inelines. 

A furtiier question remains to be considered with relation to England ; vis. wbetherthe 
conduct of the Indigo plmiters has disgusted the natives, rendered them disoontented with 
British dominion, and thus shaken the stability of the power which England pc 
the East 


Conduct of IndAgo Plomterc. 

With a view to obtain information on this topic, tlie Governor-general in Council issued 
two circulars^ one on the 24th of March 1829, and the other 29th December 1829, to the 
niagistmUHi and joint magistrates of tlie provinces subject to tlie pnwidency of Bengal 
The latter of thew letters was siibstiiuW for the former, because it was fomid, sSer 
relimis had been received from several of the magistrates, that the details ubtiined wore 
little calculated to effect the pur|iose in view. 

The functionaries in question were, by these circulars, directed to sUte, “ whether it is 
necosiUiiy, for tlte odbotu^ subjection of the indigo ploiitors and servants to the control of 
the law, tiiat any farther legislative provisions should l>e made in addition to those whicli 
alr(*<idy exist** 

They were also requested to roport their oiunion “ on the general character of the 
European indigo planters residing within their jurisdiction, in regard to their tninsaciionB 
with, aud*trontment of, Uie^natives around tliem. You have doubtless," it was added, 
many opi>ortuaitiQ8 of learniug the estimation in wliich tliey are held; and it will be 
satiKfactory to Govenunent to le informed of your sentiments on the geuemi quesriun.*’ 

They were further instructed to iiU up the following form: 



And informed, “ should you not be able to fill up the columns from materials now in 
your |X)»H^ion, there can be no reason why tlie manu&cturers should not be furnished 
with a copy of the form, and requited to up tlie items wanting." 

In reply to this circaiar, much highly useful information was obtained beyond what 
falls within the strict limits of the qu^tlons. 

Several of the gentleman addressed went at great length intr> the considemrion of the 
causes and ohaiUiCter of the disputes whioh occur in the indi^ districto, the disturbances 
io which they lead, and tlie various preventions of these evim which migg^t themselves. 
These opinions, coupled with returns of the number of suits, imd summaiy descriptions of 
their nature, furnish a very complete view of riie conduct of the planters, and of its causes. 
The evidence is, however, defective in instituting no regular com|MirUon between the cem* 
duct of the planters and that eriiibiled by the semindars where there ^ no planters, and 
where, thereforo, there is no iiretext for saying that they are driven to acts of violence and 
fraud by tbe misbehaviour oi tiiri:? Europ^in neighboum 

A large majority of the opinions, too, re£q>ecting ** the conduct of the planters in regard 
to their transactions with, and treatment the native," are general and vague; and 
many of them seem to have reference rather to tbrir r^sonol conduct and demeanour, 
tlian to conduct of the native servants, by whom meir afiaiis ore managed. 

The cultivation of indigo ap])eacs to be uonducted in four different ways i the firat is 
called “ tula dadun,*' in which the planter advanoea a certain sum per begah to the ryot, 
who merely ploughs the land, and sows it with seed provided by the pianier, the latter 
cutting the plant and carrying it to the vats, the jwofit or loss being Ms own. 

The secoiid mode of cultivation is called ** bun^ dadun." In this, the planter ad^mces 
to the ryot a certain sum per begah, for whirii ^ agrees to boar all the expenses of 
vatioS) and to deliver the plant £ba ceitam&uttW <ff bondlee of a given CBiuumfiHre&oe per 

n^pee. 


MS. Return, iil 
p. 187-189. 

Mr. Walters, 
City Dacca. 


MS. Beturn, vot. 
ii. p. 112. 
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rnp^ Sometiroes, but rarely, the advaiice is aiade to the, aotaiudaw, who make their 

own terms with the tenantry. MS. Kotum, ii 

The third mode is tl»e ** neezohar/' or borne cultivation, the land being dndnetl and 
cultiTated by the planter, at Ins own expense and risk, by means of hired labour. The 
land employed in this way is holden hy the planter in the name of some native servant, 
to evade the Begulations which prohimt Eii|opeanB from holding lands. 

The fourth mode is rarely adopted: it is that of buying the plant of those who grow it, MS. Ket. iL 154 
without receiving advances 

“ A great portion of the lands under indigo cultivation is Imld virtually by Kuropcana 228 

The tenures are registered either in fictitious names, or in the name (jf some native gudder Dewtnny 
dependant of the fa^ry.** Adawlut to ttovoniinent of Bengi 


The mercliauis of Calcutta estimate the pro]‘>ortion of indigo plants,'grown by the p 
planters tlicmselves. at oue-ihird of tiie total produce. • chants of Calcutta 

Of tiie remaining two-thmls, almost the whole is c*uitivated on the ^tem above yf gyp. 

dewa-ibed under the name of bundle dadun.” tinck, Asiatic Mag. July 1829. 

The ryot by whom land is cultivated on these terms enters inti) a contract, on 8tam|jed _ 
f»aj)or, binding himself to ciiltivale indigo on ceitiiin land, the boundaries of which on) ^ j 
Hpeudfiod in tlie contrw*t, and to deliver th<* plaiit at the fiictiiry at a certain fixed prj(«. jnd’ 

Tlie contract is conditioned for tlie piyment of a lu'avy i)enaUy in ca-se of breach. twrof .TeSwro.*”* 

0 JVUtioa of Indigo rianters at Iticctt Jeliil(iorv. Id. 48,4S. 8«vlon» ofOtmiract uurd iu Tirhdot, M8.1U;l.vo). u. .W7. 


Must of the disputes by whidi the indigo districtn are so coustantly distnrM, arise out 31S. Ret.vol. v. 57. 
of the “ bundle dadun” mode of cultivation, which rooms to be considered the ui<>st dlstnb Mr. (''heap, Mag. 
vantageous to the native : indeed it is stated ly ono of tl;o luagistmtCH, wlio bos gone most Myincnsing. 
irvto detail on this topic, that “ excc])t by compulsion or from dire necessity, advances of M>H. Rrt. vol. iiL 
thia nature are rarely rewtived l)y the lyot.” 190. !Mr. Walters, 

The same authority static, “ tiiat the homo is by fur tlie least objectionable mode of Mag. Dacca, 
cultivation, end provided the farms ore early obtained from the rightful owijer, and the 
boundaries well defined, seldfim leads to any coiiiplaint, or breach of the peace.” 

The subjects of the dispntos winch dhiturb the indigo distrietK arc: 

1. The neglect or refusal of the ryot to plough the land for which he has reeved .an 
advance, to sow it with indigo seed, or to cut tlie crop when fit to be gathered. 

2. I’he receipt, by the ryot, of advan<^ from two or more plunit^rs for the same crop 

n. Qu<>stious n)H(K)ctitig titios to land, or the bonndoiies of cNtatcs; and, 

4 The destruction of the growing indigo by cattle or otherwise. 

All these ai’© exceedingly fertile sources of dispute. The breaches of contract prodiicx* 
the greatest nuiulatr of (juustions, but those which arist) out of the other causes are utso 
very numerous. In the prt»viin*es to which the ])ernmneni settlement extends, the titles of 
the /A)n)itidars are clearly established, and the hoiindiu'ies of tintir estates, or semindnries, 
defin»*<l ])eThaf)s with sutficient accuracy; but the rights dorived by the ryots M'ho inhabit 
them! aemindaries. from local custom, and confirmed to them by the Regulations w’hich 
established the penuanont settlement, differ in tUmost every village. 

And it is a luaitin* of g«meral coniphiint. that “ the great pressure our trilninHls Letter from Bcb> 
nrisf)s from the nuuw of litigation (‘OTmeete«l with the rights, tenur&i and interests of the gul. 
proprietors and occupiers of lands, and to tfie want of oecumte definition of tlie rights and 
interests iiitemled to l>e conveyed undiT the [termanent sottlement.” 

In the the t^«jdt‘d ami C’onquerejl Vrovinces, the uncertainty which exists in this respect 
is still greater. Many large tntets of the finest soil are descrilwd by some of tbeplanti^rs Jis 
lying wttsti^ “ in oonsecpienwj of the feuds of differont claimants,” wdiose nlfiws, “ ti» obtiiiii 
possession, supply tlie provincial gaols with more than two*third« of their ja'iaonorH.” 

Tlie profirietary rights of those villages which are under culture, are stated to be scAU-ceiy 
better ascertained, and the planters complain tliat it is impossible to ascertain who is the 
legal owner of any land wliich they may wisli to rent 

The disputes res{)ecting titles are Tenderer.! more numerous than tliey would otiierwise 
be, in those disfricts in which indigo is grown on land not subject to amiual inundation, 
by the necessity whidi the planters lie under, in tliai case, of obtaining a constant duvuge 
of land. 

In other districts, ^*indi^ is grownchiefiy on oharr lands, within the limits of the annual MS. Rot. vol Hi. 
inundation;” and os the rivers change titcir courses yearly, innumerable disputes arise 211. Mr! Walters, 
respecting the titles to the land left by the rivers when tliey subside. Mag. Dacca. 

In consequence of these sevei*al onuses the planter frequently finds, afior he has made his 
advances, or cultivated the IoikI, perhaps even not until tiu> crop lias arrived at matonly, 
that the title of the person with whom he contracted is disputed. 

In some districts ** the chief cause of contention between the indigo {dantor and tlie MS. Ret. H. H4. 
vilJagi‘rB arista from the frequent ires^tasses committed by cattle on the indigo fields, luid Mr. Lowihcr.Mag. 
1 believe those acts to be moro freqinnily intentional on the port of tlie lierdsmen, than Bdoudsliuhcor. 
accidental The loss which the msnuiactuier is subjected to by the invasion, upon 
the {fiant, of a hefrd of cattle (whether sucli trespass intentional or otbeiwise), must 
obviously prove a source of great annoyance.” 

T^o magistrate of Hymensing, one of the distdets in wluoh most acts of violence occur, 
says, “ It is inmlculablo the number of disputes and complaints to which these 
givo rhie, mid no inconsichjrable time is occupied in investigating the hitier.” 

llie great cause of tiiese trespasses is, the wont of hedges and indosurea. “ In India Ibid. 

(445.) s s 2 hardly 
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,, hmdljr a fence 6f au]^ eort nf Bteengtii i» to be the exception of tho«e noad 

V. mulberry flieldi, «ui patohee of ground adjoining dweffing-honeoe." ' 

The planter! compuun -vehemently of the eenooe evile “ to which - their bnde an enia' 
MS. Bet. iv. 118. ^(scted by herds rf cattle being turned loose upon them, generally during the night Whole 
Memonal of Piw- of nromieinir rlante are thus suddenly eaten up and destroyed, and when resUtanoe 


Agra. 

Hamwrpoore. 

Tirboot 

Ruoffpoor. 


in CounciL reooroa at toe suina courw wzii, your jaemuraaatisw utJuov«, wme jTom uos cause 

ixmumemfcie quarrelH disputes arise between the planters and ryots.'* 

Whatever be the ground of any dif^tute which arisee between an ind^o planter and 
nativee, or between two planters, force appears to be appealed to, in most instances, the its 
decision. 

MS.Kotajii«. Mr. toother. M«.Bolioid*iil.Mr. The explanation of this fact is not to he found in any psT- 

ise. ModkiI, - Agra. tioular turbulence of character, either on the part of the 

s?i. planters or of the natives, but in the ‘mpofenet of the law 

IIL ^ 28 to 42 • - Ruof^mr. to eit^, to wmcu many causes contribute. 

lao . • w MiUet, - Bevrbboom. ulie i)lanter$ of JesBore state, " that lawless violence and 

m PrT.IS^’.'^J^ for™ have top frequently prevailed (in the mdigod^ote), 

IV. 114. MemoTiai Pbmten of J««ons. and prevailed, 88 vouT MemonalistB would earnestly presa 

248.8si. Mr. jum's Minute, Jud. 5tb M»f 1889. on youT JLioi^ip^s attention, because force and violence 

Iy: iifiamoS of Ptotmof J.«S?l.^?Sa-.g«.enU. »!<>“? “W® ‘® P«>toot private property from 

spoliation and rum. ^ 

Defects in the law iiaelf are complained of, as are also &ults in the mode of^rooedure, 
and cenruption among the jKiUoe and nalive officers of the courts; but the princip^ cause 
appears to lie the want of a sufficient number of judges. 

1. Defects in the law iiaell 


ISS. XoDiell, • Agra. 

871. AhisUe, • Hameerpoore. 

387. Campball, > Tirboot 

IIL p. 28 to 48 • Smith, - Ruagmor. 

130 - MiUet, - Beerbboom. 

IV. 864.818.818. Tueker, CommT. Dacca. 

HI. 323 to 337 - Prift^e, Mag. JeMore. 

IV. 114. Memorial Pbmten m JeMore. 

248. 231. Mr. Rom's Alinute, Jod. 5tb Vay 1BS9. 
IV. 69, & 1. 92. Mag. Benares. 


The only remedy wldoh the law, until altered in i829, prdessed to provide for the 
infraction of indigo contracts, or for acts of trespass, committed either by ilie natives or 
planters, and the only means of determining any questions respecting the title to land, 
was a regular acUon in the zillah court, except in the foilowii^ cases: 

1. Dispute between subjects can be decided by action in tlie Sa|ureme Court at 

the Presidency only. Tlie zillah court has no jurisdiction over such suits. 

Bog. TL of 1823. 3!f any person shall have given advances to a ryot, or other cultivator of soil, under 

a written engagement, stipulating for the cultivation of indigo plant on a portion of laud of 
certain deiined limits and for the delivczy of the produce to himself or at a specified factory 
or place, such person shall be con^dered to have a lien or interest in the indigt.) plant pro¬ 
duced on such land, and shall lie entitled to avail himself of tlie process heiein-aflcr provided 
for the protection of his interests, and for the due execution of the conditions of tlie contract. 

S. First—If any person who may have made advances on conditions of the nature 
above described, shall have just reason to believe that an individual under engagement 
with liim is evading, or is about to evade, the execution of his contract, by making away 
with and disposing of the produce otherwise than is stipulated; or that he has engaged 
secretly or op^y to supply the same to another; it shall be competent to such person to 
present a petition of complmt to the zillah or city judge, or to a registrar exercising the 
powers of joint magistral within whose local juri^ctios the land stipulated to be Culti¬ 
vated wiw the indigo plant may he situated; filing with tlie same the originai deed of 
enjj^igoment by whiidi the produce may be assigned and engaged to be delivei^ to himself 
or ^ his factory, and corti^ng in his petition that such deed was volunWiiy and bortd Jide 
executed by the individual complained against. 

Second.-^On such petition and original deed of engagement being filed, a summons or 
tuluh chithee ^all be immediately issued through the nozir in tiie usual form, r^uiring 
the individual named in the petition to attend and answer to tlie romplaint, eiwer in 
person or by an authorized agent, vrithin audi specified period as may In each instance 
npp^ reasonable, and which period shall in no case exc^ 20 days. 

Third.—The officer entrust^ with the execution of the process shall also be entrusted to 
affix a copy of the summons in the village cutdierry, or otiier place of public resort, and to 
erect a bamboo on the sperifio parcel of ground on account of which the claim may have 
he<m preferrod, and which it shall be the duty the plaintiff or his agent to point out. 
By these means sufficient public notice of the claim will be given,^ to enable persons 
desirous of contesting the plaintifTs right, or of establishing a prior right to the produce 
of tlie land, to appear, either in person or an authorize a^n^ before the court for that 
purpose; and the failure so to ati^d, before the summary decision be passed, will be held 
to bar the claim of any third party, founded on an)r contract fer the produce of the land 
in question, miless it bo estabushed by a regular suit 

Fourth.—If the officer serving the process shall not be able to execute it on the person 
of the defendant, he shall nevertheless publish the claiia inihe manner above directed; 
and if the defendant shall not appear to answer to the complomt witiiin tiie period specified 
in the summons, and m> other clmm 1^ preferred itt bar of that of the jdaintiff, the judge 
or uthef officer shall, after taking evidence to establidi tho deed and other allegations of 
the plaintiffi, proceed to the adjudication d the claim, in the same manner as if the 
defendant h^ personally appeared. 

Fifth.—If the defendant, or his authorized agent, should attend within the pmiod ^)edfied, 
and should deny the execution of deed of migagement filed W the complainant, proof 
of the same shall be taken, and if its voluntaiy exeention be established to the satisfa^on 

pf the court or other Uiteal ti^pg cm, <tz^ au> preferable chdw be eqteblHied by 
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• third party,»(ramautty award ahall ha mode, a^jadgiog to tiie plaintiff th» right of ■■'■' ' . . 

jeceinng the crop, according to (he terms of the agreement. The same principle ^all he V. 

applied, ff the engagement be admitted, and no satifdaotory reascm be shown why the - 

deftniiint ehonld not be held to the performance of hie contract (n.)Cond«ctof 

. rronTTniantt ia 

The eoaea ftpedned m tbe^e Begulationa are the only ones in wmcu a sununary suit 'was, India. 
till latdlyi sanctioued by the lav. It ap})ears, bowever, to have been the general practice 
of tbe magiatrates, without the authodty of any law, to impose a fixed fine per hw upon p, 37, Cheap, 
cattle found treaspaettiig, instead of leaving iilie occupier of the land to his action for Mag. Myrnoosin^ 
damages. Ute fine **generally^'adopted was one of “annas" fi>r eaoli animal —lb. I3fi. 

In all the cases, however, in which it has been intended to provido peculiar fiwilities for terT^^ss^***' 
the protection of rights, the summary remedy afforded appears to be very iisuffioient 118, 

Ihe planters assure the Cbvemor^neral in Council “ that the innumerable quarrels and 129, 
disputes which arise" (innu tresiuisses on tlie indigo-'fields) '^between the planters and 
ryote, cannot, under the present state of the law, ho expected to cease; the fine of four 
annas per head for catUe thus found ti^possing affording no adecjuate oompensation to the 
planter, oonRidering the fhfficoltv of prosecuting the offending partis to conviction. When 
your memorialists state, that a herd of 100 cattle will, in the course of a few hours, destroy 
plants capable, if preserved, of producing Indigo wortli many tliousand rupees, your Lord< 
ship will at once see and acknowled^ ^at fines, to the extent of 25 ru])ee8, con be no 
oomponsationtfoT the enormous loss sustained, even were the facilities of punishing the 
offenders all that could be desired.” ' 


The lien ipven to the jplanter on growing indi|^, and the summary suit for non-cultiva* 
tion, which is provided mr him by the I^gulations of 1828, are equally insufficient to 
effect their purpose. 

Tlu) planter has no lien, and “the magistrate cannot interpose his authority till the crop HS. Bet iv. 212. 
k on tlie groimd, when, if a dispute arise who is to have it, the ini^strate, on a summary Mr. Tucker, 
inquiry, may give it to that pjirty establishing tlic best claim to it But this is of very CJommr. Dacca, 
littlo use. Tlie «i»cs of disputed titles to croj» on the ground are of rare occurrence,” 
cotn]>ared with those of refcwal or neglect to cultivate. “ Tlie only renwsly afforded by the 
Bcgulntiun, in cf^ the ryot fails to cultivate, consists in a summary process for the recovery 
of the tidvtmce, with interest; or in a regular suit for the en&rccment of tbe penalty specie Mr. Ross, Judicial 
fied in tlie agreement,” provided it tlo€» not exceed treble the amount of the advance, uule« Ifinutu, MS. Bet. 
f»*aud be proved. iv- 

But “ the return of tbo advunca«, with interest, even .supposing that the awanl could im- I^et See. of Gov. 
mediately be realized, would prove a very trifling compensation for the injury sustniued by Bengal to Register 
tbe loss of tlio expected produce of flie season j more especially wlien, by a giuieral combi- Judder Ite- 
nation aInoI^|^t tlui ryots, a factory* may be altogether disajipointed of the jiroduce on which t • 40^ ’ 

it depended.” The vats and building necessary for the manufiicturc have been erected; 
a coiifdderabh; i^tabliediment kent up all the y<‘ar, and advances madt^ perhaps not merely 333. Mr.Camp- 
for indigo, but for the laliour wnich tbe planter had calculatefl on requiring during the bell, Ma<^. Tirho^ 
growiu^and manufacturing season. TJio ryot, under the Regulations, may retain the IILlH.'Mr.Shaw, 
advance until the season for solving; and if he then I'epays it, with interest, he has done Mag. Kuddeah. 
ail that can be required of him, except through the medium of a n^lar action. The 
period for ohiiuning other ImuI has ebqised, the season for sowing lieing very abort; and 
the jdanter is left without idants to employ hia &ctory, or compensation for his great ' 

outlay. » 

“ Althouglu however, the Eegulation referred to is defective, X appi'chcnd,” says Mr. Mr. Ross, Judidil 
Rosa, “ that tlie continuance of the evils complained of is nut ho mudi attributable to its Minute, MS. Bet. 
(lefecis HH to the iue:Uen<y^ of Gie tribmuilH autliorized to cany its provisionB into execu- i^* 
timi; and that, wore it amended, it would stUl be as inoperative os it has hitiierlo been, 
if left to be enlbrcod by the same tribunals 

“ It must be kept in mind that the <Mjart8 at the sudder stations of the several rillahs 
are the only tribunuls authorized to take cognizance of disputes arising between European 
indigo manu&eturerH and tbe ryots who contract to supply them wi& indigo plant; and 
t^t these courts are, from their situation and the great extent of tbe country over which 
they have jurisdiction, inaccessible to the majority of the ryots; and, fi'om occumulaiaon 
of businoss distracting and retarding their proceedings, of littlo avail to the manufacturers. 

There is, in reality, no provision in^e for administering any law to these two classes; and 
that fact alone is sufficient to account fiir the disorder that previuls in the indigo districts." 
lliis opinion of Mr. Ross is. fully borne out by other opinlona 
The Regulations in question arc allowed on all hands to liavo failed of their object In Mr. Jodieui 

some distrieUi they have never been acted upon, even in one instance ; of this the great Minute, asa 
indigo district of Tirhoi't is believed by its magistrate to be on example; that of Dacca is Moot 
mentioned os onothhr; and the principal cause of their fiulure appears io be justly nder- inTso?. Mr. Waltm, 
able to ** the ciraumstance of the jnd(^ not being able to give tlmt imxnedmto attention Mag. Cjw. 
to tbe suits instituted, on which the efficacy of the Regulation depends.” 

IIL 4a Mr. MIUb, Mag. Ihibnah. 6oe also Mr. Skiat’a Miauta, ir. S5C. Mr. TnmbuU’a aUnnte, iv. S87. 
The population of each judicifd district hoe been computed, by various officers of the QuariafromthaCoatt 
East India Company, in answer to queries from the Couri of Direotom, at from 600,000 (mt of Dircoum, with Be* 
700,000to 1,000,000 orl,S00,000. The area ofeach district varies from 850 to22,000 square 
(445.) ^ K 3 miles, jbjs, 
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I^ition of Fian- 
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miles. Fflitiee may, therefore, be distant fir(»n the otdy eonrw open ia them from 30 to 
100 mUes*.” 

From ibe great magnitude of the districts, the courts are, with few exceptions, alwavs 
overburthened with businesa j the dela;^ attendant on a regular suit is very conBidemble, 
and muolx time is neecssarily ooiumtne<l in obtaining even a summary decision. 

The complaints of the platers, in ndarion to the judicial establishmenta c^the country, 
are not confinetl to the number of judges. The proceedings are all conducted by writings 
in tbe Persian langiutge, of which both tlie plc-uter and liis opponent are, in most cases, 
completely ignorant, and the judge himself has at best but an imperfect knowledge. It is 
also compiivmed iltai the judges are too often yoimg and incxjiorionced men, who have poH« 
sessod no opportunities of acquiring knowlet^ oAl\e severri systems of kw wHch they 
have to administer, or of the habits, inauners, or transactions of the persons subject to theii* 
jurisdicti^m; and who therefore rely, in a great measure, on tlie native officers appointed to 
assist them. These officers arc sowl to be very generally accessible to bribes; their corrup¬ 
tion npi^ears to bo matter of general notoriety ] and the planters dediiro that such is the 
ezbmtof comiption, that no prudent man ever ventures to institute proceedings without 
bribing all the subordinate native officers concerned. At evoiy sta^ of the proceedings 
frosli prf^nts are required; and the circumstances of the cose are ultimately undented to 
the judges in a point ofriewdetenmnedrather by the .comparative amount of tlie brilies 
than by any fair consideration oftiie merits of the i^asc. 

Veiudity ajipears to pei^-ade all ranks of the native officers, l>egiuning with the lowest, 
and nscendiiq! through all the grades to the highest All appear to be fre^eutly leagued 
together; the constahli^at the outer stations jmyiug for the countenance of their superioi’s, 
and advancing their intereste by promoting litigation. 

The class wh<wo corruption is most itoinplainefi of is the Police. Many of the plantem 
asst^rt that the extortion couimitted by these men is so gross and notorious, that whmi a 
Buperintendant enters a village to investigate a murder, a roblicry, or a hoimiddc, a huge 
number of the lyots run away till tlie inquhy is over, not Ix-cause they ok? guilty, but to 
avoid bci»g*arrested nndei‘ pretence of suspicion, and umde to pay a rupee or two each 
for their release. 


262. 


Mr. Battray's Mi- Another evil loudly complainod of is the great prevalent of jwiijmy. One planter, 
nnte, MS. Uet. iv. statement w quoted l»y Mr. Rattray, (one of the judges uC tbo Sudder Dewonny 

Adttwlut) as a “fair exhibition of facts without any lixuggeration,** exjircsses his opinion 
of the facility witli wliich false witnesses may be hii*ed by the following jiaswage, u’hichis 
fully eorrolx»rated by other accounts. The jyot can himnelf iiiHoIveiit, in the event 
of being east, by the aid of a few oaths, w'hiuli bo can procun- us cheap os eggs.*’ 

The ox{:»euso, inconvenience, delay, and uncertainty jiroducod by thoAe >'arJous oausi*.4 
acting in cumUuation exclude the poor natives almost entirely from the courts, and leave 
no possilulity of redmis in most of the cases which occur, even to the phtnter. The distani*e 
of the court, and the perfonimnee of the various steps pruscribHl by tlic Rt^guhitions, would 
alone, without the aid of any other causes of ex])ense and unocrtaiiity, Ik: sufficient to 
deprive the remedies offered to the planter of all iffiicacy. 

truth of thu proposition will be suffidenily evident, when H is considered that the 
c<inti-.Lct8 entered into by the planters with the ryots are generally for small patc®8<»fland 
of from two to 6vc begal^ each ; that ilte a;<lvance uAUaJly inuilc to the ryot is two rui)eos 
per Wgab, and tliat the contracts entctHl into anmially by a single f>ud,ory often nnunmt to 
soviTtt! thousands. Tlie expense of sending te tlie <9nut would alfuic often gi-cjitly exa«j<l 
the amount of the atlvnnct*a, or the value (ff the indigo M'bich the oflVnding ryot had con¬ 
tracted' to gn)W. Ibft outlay ro<piircd for the pui-pfwc, w'licn a large number siiould fml, 
Wiuild 1x5 ruinous to the phinter; and the decisioi*, after all, wailil frequently come too late, 
even if no nnn6(«)9ssTj' delay should interpose itself between the coiumenceiuent and the 
tewmination of the suit For the intention of the ryot not t»> deliver tlic indigo plant to 
the planter entitled to it rai’ely l)eonm(Js known until the croj» i.s lit to be cut, when a very 
little delay would leave it valueless. 

Tbo suit for tbo recovery of the advance, besides affording n(* 
sufficient compeuBaiiou to the planter, is rendered comjdetely 
nugatoiy by the poverty of the ryobt The planter finds, on 
obtaining a verdict, that the defendant poMfM>HHeN no lueuns 
either of satislying his claim or paying the caste which hav< 
been incurred.. Or if leas poor, he has fi-equeiitly loft the 
vKloge, made over his pro|)6riy to au.>thor, or is ready to bring 
folse witnt^Hcs to prove that bo is iiiHolveut. 

Wiica proceedings are instituted against ryote for breaolios of their cimtnwt, the object 
wliich the planters have in \dew is not to obtoin com))enBati()u, but to inflict puniHluneut 
on the (h^tilter, in the ho^xi of deterring othors from tsimilur conduct. 

By late Regulations the law relating to indigo cuntmete bos been improved by the 
addition of the following, among other provisions: ' 

* The 


MS. Rci.uup. 35. 
Mr. Smith, Msg. 
Rungpore. 


MS6. Bet 3. 388. Mr. OampteH, Mug. Tirlioot. 
tii. 35. Mr. Hmitk. Mag. Himgpote. 
hr. 868. Mr. RjiltTay'HMitinfr. 

— 465. Ri9H)lttiiaQ, licapiai GnT«n>aient. 

7. l^tiUon of PlunUint of Jwore. 

17. X^oor from Meura. Alexander tu Mr. 

flhakeApt'sr. 

47 . rethioQ, i’iiiotera if Dacca >)'elali>Qr«. 


Reg. V. 1830,8. Hi. 
MB. Return, iv. 


• This paragraph was written before fhe returns of the area and population of British India 
were printed. Tbcnuniniuin and maximum extent of the districts have been supplied from 
those returns. The avernfft area of a rilhdi, luidcr the Bengal presidoney, is zuoro than 4,000 
aquwc miles; and the average population, in 1822, was note than 1,300,000; the populatlou of 
|ox»o districts exceeding 2,00(^000, 



ui. SiMI. Mr. Jewiura. 

— 38S, Mr. rringiis, ditto. 

— 319. Mr. Borwtfil, Comotii. Allypore. 

It. 340. SAG. 201 . 916 Mr. Ittott'l MiouM Ud 
Dni& proponed llcguistitnu. 


ON tBE AWAIBfi OF TH» Mm mDU OOMPi^T. ' m OKSaui 

APPEKtS. 

The wUfal •Mfvmi or neglect, iri^aioiit good and suffioient oaiuo to cultivate land <» . . 

vrhich advances have been made for the growth of indigo, is constituted a xui^emeanor, V, 

puniahsibla Vitb one month’s imprisonment. On oonviotioii, the judge may also order the — 7 

speciflc performance of the eontnact under t^ho penalty of imprisonment for two mouths. C'omiuct of 
Damaging imiigo plant is aJso made puntshabie by fine and imprisonment. 

But little can loosonably be exjpected foom mne nding the pro- 
viafons of the law itself The principal defect, us many of the 
judicial authorities whose opinions are referred to in the margin 
have strongly stated, is in Uie tribumla The mogUtrate of 
Jessore expresses himself in the following manner: “The grand 
objects for theUdvernment to aim at do not (xmsist in tho making new laws fwi ihe numnge- 
ment of their concerns, but in providing for them a si>eedy and sure appEcation of the 
laws as they stand.” 

Complaints have already reached England of the inelBcien^ of the new Begulations, 
in oonsequence of the delay attending riie proceeding.s rec^uisite to enforce them. 

The impotence of the law compels themo who possess just dnims to have recourse to 
violeum for their maintenance or enforcement, and encourages fraud and oppreasion on 
the part of all persons who have either in their jtower. 

Of th'.s encouragement the ryuia, ihe xeiuindam and the planters seem all to have largely 
availed themselves. The diHnutes however which arise out of these causes are r.inclr more 
uuiueroUH, and teiid to more important consequences in sonic tlistricis tlmn in otbera. 

Wherever the planters are few in niimbor and widely spread, the qucHtiona which arise 
bt'tween them and the natives ap|M'ar to be neither numerous nor productive of much vio¬ 
lence. The planter muk(»4 his contracts wilii tlie more mi l>stantim ryots only, and finds 
]jlctity of land w'liidx it is equally Ix^uchclid to him and to the natives to have cultivated 
with imligo, since uiuclt of it is ftequeidJy unfit for mo-jt or all other pnrjioscs. 

In some of ihe distiic*u in which indigo factories are uomoruus, and situated near to each 
olbcr, ihe disputes arising out of tlu* cultivation of imligo are tew, and nuely foUowe<l by 
any very gi-oss acts of violence. Of these the district of Tirhoot is always pointed out as a MS. Her. ii. p. Ji87. 
signal exaiiqdc ; Saruu and Atlyghur aiv also mentioned with distinguished pmisu. But Mr. Oattipboll, 
most of the distrii^ts where tho number ci' planters is conHidurabI<>, exhibit eoustaut scenes Mug. Tirbnot. 
of fiYiud and oppi’cssion, tenninating ihupienfly in the most serious affrays. Dticca Jelnl- 
]K)re is, perhaps, the most unfovourable specimen of this elaiss. The cause of the difference 
botwetm the effects produced in Tirljoot, and those which ore exhibited by Dacca and 
most of tho otlicr )K)}mlous imligo districts is nowliere stateil * 

WJieiv the indigo Juctories of a district become so numerous as to give rise to comjieti- 
tion among tliem for the laud in their nuiglibourhood, the planter becomes lei^ scmpolous 
in seleidiiig tho ryots with whom he contracts, and surutiaiaes less oareiblly the tifJes of the 
land offered t(i him for cultiv.ation ; he requires mure land than the ryots are desirous 
either of leasing to him. <0- of cultivating witli indigo ; and iHiiisequently avails himself of 
evoiy favouiuble op|H)rtuuity of obtaining leases or c^ntraefo. He makes advances to all 
who apply, tavk^'S advaiitugc* of th<‘lr distress or weakn<»s to tempt the ryots to sign con- 
tnudjs, and lu^jcpts leases from any persons who ]kishcsh oven the colour of a title. When 
these si^irctis fail, he is tempf.od tu have recourse to compulsion. 

The disputes Isitwcen f.hc planters and tlie ry(»tH, and those between the diHenait fac¬ 
tories. ilien become Jri‘<picnt. and lead to conscipieiices t)f increased importance 

The ryot receives advance for thuenUivationof indigo,and either neglects to'*‘plonghliis MrSe Iv' M'* te. 
land, or, when lie has ploughed it, refuses to sow it at the proper season witii indigo; and *257 
perhajm sows instead rice, barley, sugar, or some other crop his own use, iv. qy . Petition of 

]*l&Dters ol’ D.tccu Jclulporo. 

Sometimes the seed received from tho planter is parched before it is sown, to destroy its Mr. Priusi'p. 
germiuative ]K>wcr, and after snfocienf- time has been allowed to elapse for tbe growth of 
good seed, the land is resown by the ryr>t with some other crop, and ihe failure of the 
indigo is attributed to tlie baduean of the seed fuinislied by the planter. At other times 
the ln.dl[^ seed is ploughe<i up by the ryot, or ihe seed of other crops sown with or u^ion it. 

Ailvances are received in rosfiect of land to which the ryot has no title, or of winch he 
is but a joint tenant. Land to wLich tho title is doubtful, is frequently offered to the MS.Tlei.iii.p.32. 
planter with a view of inter^ting him in supjtorbing the claim of Uie party fi-om whom ii.p.363. 

he obtained tlie land And a<lv:inces ore constantly I'eceived from two planters for Uie 
iiatiie crop: in which case, when the indigo is fit to be cu4 a dispute arises between them 
respecting tlioir respective rights it* the crop. 

The zemindars, and sometimes the imtive odieem cd the courts, with a view to extract IV. 6. lOG. 109. 
brilics from the idanter, employ their induenoe witli the ryots, to Induce them to combine JVtition of Plan- 
and refuse to cultivate tlie land for wliich they luwe received advancea For this purpose, (vre of Jessorc. 
bonds not to cultivate indigo arc frequently taken by the zemindar from the lyots. In PtHutlonof 

other eases titoy erect factories, and compel the ryots to receive adviinow from them, Blaotcrs of Dacca 
though already under ogroement to cultivate the same knd for other plantera. Here, oh j utr 

before, tho object in view frequently is to obtain money from the planters, and not to |.,n’ivial 
manufacture indigo. • . ®»* 

i^metimes they lease villages to tlie foctorirs, ai d refuse, after tliey have received the MS. llet. ii 440. 
advance agreed upon, to deliver them up. In u( hei' c&sc^, though they deliver tliem up the Mr. Wells, Mag. 
villages, tliey instigate the lyota to atop che planter’s ploughs when he proceeds to till the ; ' mghur.^ 
land, and sometimes they ooUeet large bodies of men together, to prevent the planter from ^ 

cultivating even that loud whiolt he has obtmned from other parties, tew 

In one oiie« wmiadar and a planter seem to have raU a oombinitioii of 7»000 ^ eseore^ 

(445.) 82 4 men, 
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men, who Agreed not bov indigo thesoMlyee^ end to prevent oilter lyots teem sowing 
It, {(^ a oeo&n British &ctory. 

When the season airives for ploughing the land, the ryote irhoihave agreed to ^tivate 
indigo for the factory neglect to i^oogh, or the ^nter ^ds n.bpdy of men tfeaembled to 
prevent him from ploughing that of whwh he hm obtained leave for home cultivation, 
^metimea the land, instead of being retained for indigo, is sown with rice or other erc^ far 
the ryot’s own use j still more frequently the land is property prepared the ryot, but 
when the rains comraenw and the seed should be sown, some or all of the ryofte refill or 
neglect to sow. The sowing of indigo admits of no delay: when the land is prepared for 
the reception of the seed, no time must be lost. Belay, ^at in all cases is dangerous, in 
this is rutuouB; eitiier the lands must be sown at onee or not at alL” The planter has made 
advances, not only to the owners or occupiers of the land, but frwrjuentty to the labourors 
whom he had expected to employ during the season of manu&cture. His &ctory, with its 
establishment, has been kept up at great expense; the law does not even profess to 
afford him assistance, except to recover his advances, and even these he can never hope to 
obt^, in consequence of tiie poverty eff the ryota During the delay neoessaiy to procure 
the assistance of the Court, the season would pass away, and leave the planter j^rhaps 
wholly ruined. 

Finding the law incapable of affording him redress, he takes the matter into his own 
liands ana proceeds to plough the laud, or sow it, by means of his own people, overturning 
and destroying the rice or other emp which the ryota may have sown in the steaAl of indigo. 
H large bodies assemble to impede the proceeding, an affray ensues, in whi<^ Eves are not 
unfnHjuently lost. * 

When the land is sown, the lyot sometimes ploughs it up again, and sows it with other 
crops. At other times herds ci cattle are driven amot^ifst the rnnwrng indigo, to consume 
or destroy the plant; thou again the planter Ends himself obliged to look to his own Te> 
sources for protection. • 

In the same manner, wlien the indigo has arrived at maturity, the ryot refuses to cut i^ 
or the erm is claimed by another planter, from whom also advances upon it have been iw* 
ceived. 'Ehe indigo n\ust be gathered immediately or it will bo Npoiled. In the Erst case, 
the planter cuts the indigo by moans of the factory servants; in the second, the two 
planters ivwemble large tidies of men, each bringing into the field as many as he can coUect 
toother, and the strongest party cute and carries the crop, perhaps after a violent affray. 

When the planters are the ^grassors, the natives are compeUc^, by a n«»ssity equally 
pressiug, ta appeal to force; and timt the planters ore the aggreHsois In a largo number of 
instances, is fully establish^. 

The same impotence of the law, which invites the native to injure theplatitors, holds out 
at least equal encouragement to the planter to oppress the natives, particularly the ryots, 
to whom the expense of a suit amount in most cases to a denial of justice. 

The conduct of the plaiitors, as has been already stated, aiqieara to be veiy different in 
various districte. In those where there are but few planters, note of violence apjiear to In) 
very rare. The planters, probably, do little worse tlian take advantage oor^asionalty of 
the distress or nece&sity of the ryot, to induce him to tidee advances on somewhat unfa¬ 
vourable terms. In some districte, wliere factories are numerous, inatanc(;s of o^^ressive 
conduct on the jMirt of tlie planters and tl»oir sermntaivre rare. Of Altyg^ur, tlie (Jonimis- 
sionor of tiie Morada!>ad <livirion says, 8o far as my experience goes, and it is founded on 
a residence of six years, in a district (AUyghur) filled with indigo plautors, I have found 
the low'er classes ^ tiie natives better clothed, richer and mure industrious in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the factories than iliose at a <Estance; mid at the M<‘ime time 1 <»innot brii^ 
to my recollection a single instance of a native having suffered cruelty or oppression from 
an indigo planter or his servants.” 

In other populous indigo districts, the acts of misconduct committed by tlie planters, 
though not BO rare as they aie descrilied to lie in AEyghur, are still not very numerous; 
while, in a few of the most populous districte, no act MMuns to be avoided which can in 
any way forward tlie interests of the planters. Dacca Jelalpore may be cited as the m(»t 
striking example of this state of things. The summary of suite brought against tiie indigo 
fitetorira exhibits, in the case of most districts, few instnuc&s of oppression ^ an aggravated 
nature committed by the pknters, fuid all the acta of that nature ore confined to a few 
individuals. In Dacca Jdalporo, on tho contrary, and in some other districts, the sum- 
maiy exhibits charges of ev^ degree eff violence against a!m<^)st all the planters. Tho 
foEowing dcHcription of the acte committed Ity the planiera applies, therefore, with different 
degrees ^forc^ to diffa^i disteicte. 

In their eagerness to obtain indigo, the planters probably take advantage of the cupidity, 
distress, or timidity of the lynte, to a greater or smaller extent, in all or most of the dis* 
tricte, to induoe tiiem to enti^ into dise^vantageous contracts. 

Pounding their cattle on a charge of straying among the indigo appears to be a method 
very frequently had recourse to for this purpose. 

When this is insufficient, compulsion, more or less violent, is employed; the xyot te 
seized, and confined or heat^ Imatances of miscmiduct to this extent appear to be more 
or less plentifully spread ove^jj^ost of the indtyo districts; but in some of the m>rst the 
zmsconduct goes much farther. Eveiy means v^oh c^ be contrived of attaining the end 
in view, appears to be put in requisition ; they are scourged and confined until they consent 
to enter into contracts; money is thrown into the houses of the zyote, as advanoes; their 

buUodks 
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Indloekt *rainiI>otinAed, their hoiues burned, or othorwiie destroyed. Itutances of »noo 
fivqttniity deearl# the umwery of the orimiiud roite ooonected with tlie indigo Stories of b.52'^ w, 
Dmc» JeWpore, and one or two other dietnots. When oontractB cannot be obtained by mmy 

any of tliw means, or it» fonod more convenient to forge them, or to cultivate the ryot's mstsaos. 
hum by force, forgery is had recourse to; or, more frequently, the land is seized and cnlti- "S* ****■ 

voted by the jdontw’s servants, either under the pretence afforded by a lease from some ryot juI'Sa.’Moij. of 
out of possession, who has a real or pretended claim to the loud, or without any colour of Jowre, is! si. 
right, m ryofs p^dy, sugar, or other c^, if any happens to be growing, is ploughed 
up, and the land forcibly sown with indigo. Not unfrequently the planter prefers some other Mr. whiten, iii. m. 
land beioDg^ng to tho ryot to that which he intended to lease, and avails himscir of some 
indistinctness in the pottah, to seize the field which he thns prefers, 

When the &ctories are nnmerousy the i^ots arc frequently'compelled toe iW into engage- 
mentswith one &ctory, after having contracted with another for the same land. Sometimes Mr.Am8Ue,ii.2?0. 
a planter obtains die lease of a village from the zemindar^ and compels the ryot to cultivate 
indiges without consideration of the rights which custom confers upon them. Occasionally 
this appears lo be done in ignorance of the nature or existence of their rights. Sometimes, in mS. Ret ii. 224. 
these cases, the indigo limds are said to be thrown out of the rent-roll, and the whole burdion Commissioner 
of the revenue cost on the other lands. yurrudmbad. 

^hen a zemindar quarrels with his tenants, he sometimes alleges that their rents arc in 
orrear, seizes thrir land, and granu it to the factory for die growui of indigo. Ihc tenants 
Bometimes act in a similar manner when they quarrel with we zemindars. Vut H. 302. 

But of all the various grievances of which the ryots Imve to complain, that which they arc 
said to consider the greatest, is die im{) 08 sibility, almost complete, of freeing themselves from 
their connexion with the fiiotorics, when once they have received an advance for the growth 
of indigo. The advance which they are compelled, or induced to take, is frequently one 
which they can never repay; and when even they do possess the means of paying off all debts Mr. Waiters, iil 
due to the factory, and desire to relinquish the culdvation of indigo, the planter fiHHiuently p. 225. 
refuses to settle their accounts, an<l compels them to conlinuc to grow indigo. 

If, from this or any other cause, a ryot refuse to cultivate his land for the factory, tlie Mr. Tucker, 
planter cultivates it with the factory servants, and charges the expense to the ryot’s Commr. Dacca, iii. 
account, and otherwise contrives to bring him into debt to an amount wliich renders him 264. 
little better than a l»nd slave to the factory. 

'I’he nets of which the zemimlnrs complain are, that the plantors, in their eagerness to 
obtain lands, accept potlahs or leases, without stsmimizing with sufficient care the title of cardeir * of 
the grantor, trusting to their armed men to remedy any defects in dm contract. Tiiat they iMccaJe 
take pottadis which do not sfmeify the quantity or boundaries of the land conveyed to them, jJJ* 
and thus obtain an excuse for seizing on any neighbouring landlord's property a Inch suits je,^r<s h ^ 
them Ih'S(. That it h, nt least in some distrirto, “a common prueiic?,'’wlum a zemindar Mr. iHnckbuu.. Mac. 
refuses to accoth* lo the offer of a planu*r who wishes to obtain a |)(>itah, for the plniit<*r to Jw 

obtain u potlah from ?u)ine o*" claimaiit, real or fictitious, who is in most cinoa nut in of Duwa, iil 
po8.-4essiun, or from sotno unauthorized gonuistah, upon tlu* authority of w'hiih lie either Mr. Wai^m. Mag. of 
seizcb the land, or causes n suit to he instituted, which suspends the payment of the zoinin- Mm of 

dar*s rent. 'I'hat they occjiMoimlly find diGBcnlty in obluining their rent from the planters; MymraBi^, ^ 7 . 
ami that the latter employ every' exertion, frequently to die extent of eommiuing acts of Mr. WHltera, Mug. of 
open and daring violeneti, lo prevent the zemindars from establishing factories, and, when of 

estahlirited, to ruin the owners. k4iw«, ii a»a. ^ 

Mr. Walters^ Mag. of Xlacca, iit 213, 

111 the two or three dUtriets in which tho oppi-casivo nets of the planters are most Mr. WulUin*. Hi. 200 . 
common, and in which alone those of the most aggravated kinds occur at all frequently, the Mr. of 

planters maintain iKKlies of men, frequently IfiO or ‘200 or more in ntimlwr, to proteei them «!* 58 .% 2 . 

from aggression, and to enable them to eondiict their affairs in the manmsr which hub been «s. 
described. Those men are frequently strangers to the neighiwurhood, of the worst pu»>il>le Mr. UW* Biiautc, iv. 
character; sometinies eonvieled criiniimls, who do not confine themselves to the exercise of Mr. jitaiicy’s Minute, 

the degree of force required for the pur{K>6u of the planter, biu sally forth under cover of iv. ass. * 

the night, anti eominil heinous offences, tiecoilios thefts, and even munlers. Mr.TarnbiUlVMin. 

Among the cases which appear in the Report from Dacca Jllalpure and Dacca Oily, Wnltm. 

there are many charge’* ogainst servants of the factories, wliich woulfl ap^u'ur f^m their nature 
to be referrablc to tills iMnirco, such as robberies, “ snatching money.” and annilar offences. ^ 

'Jbe practice, however, of employing unned men to any consiilcrablc extent is said to Inivc «fr«bnali,iii. 5J. 
greatly diminished, and to be now nearly obsolete, except in one or two districts, where, as Rov. JjctiiT from 
the returns justify, it is still almost universal. BcugaJ,l.liin.lB30. 

Organized gangs of brigands, denominated Lutoeals, consisting of from 100 to 200 men, ^r. Walters Jla#?. of 
under regular sirdars, who live i)y hiring themselves to fight the battles of indigo planters, l>j«ca City. lii. 231 . 
it is to be hoped, are not now ho commonly Itml recourse to as formerly in this part of Mv* JwnilmirsMmuto, 
Bengal. A tew iustnneos, liowovA^r, are to he met with among the suits instituted during ^ 45 , 
the hut five years in the various indigo districts. — iv. p. irs, Dacca 

Many instances occur, in the few districts which are in the worst state, of false complaidts ^^ i-' 
made by the factory seirants against ryots; and the Bubornation of false testimony jjrTwliteraliii^M. 
on behalf of the factories is alleged, witli great appearance of probability, to tie fietiueutly Mrlilamilton.Mag,* 
practised. Jbcaares, ir. 65, 

The police ore frequently in the pay of the planters. Hb Turnbull's Mi* 

The planters alleges In mitigation of the offences committed on behalf of the factories,' nutes, iv. 276. 
that they are for the most part committed by their servants, without their knowledge. 

(445.) Oa They ^ 
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Th«y oIm compUm that the iacapabiUt^ of boldiog kiid in ^ir own ntmea {ilacei them, 
coiuitloiely m the |>Qwi>r of tho gomastah, In whose name the Isndi Ittted hy them ere 
hal(h and nfiligiM them to connive at hie miwiobduct. 

For both theta afiiortioni there appears to Bufioient fisundatioo in per^ at least to 
a great extent 

Several of the Magistrates eonsidor that the oppressive aoto which are oommitted are 
rather attHimtable to the servants of tlie factories than to tlie plrniters thernielfat; and 
that where the latter do rouatenance the opprewion* they are more fire^uently the took of 
wily gomastahs, or other natives* than intentional oppressors. 


Mr. Snlih, Msg. JuMte, It. 87. F«tiiio»ofP]»ntenof J«MDra.iT. 139. OommiMlDQer of Bootesh. p. 108. 


'{lie influotico which the gomnetah acquires over the planter by means of the leasee h^d 
in bis name, is forcibly stated in the iRiliowing extract from the Returns of Mr. Walter^ the 
roagisnate of Dacca City, to the Govemor-ff^erai’s Circular of 2ilth December 1£129, 

MS. Bet. ill. 253. ** So long as he (the planter) is debarred from a straightforward course, by openly 

leasing lands in his own name, and on his own responsibility: so long as he continues 
subjeeted to the control of a wily gomastnii, whom he emmot sliake ofl, whatever may be 
his conduct and character* without (lestroying bis own fair prospects* by losing the lands 
leased in his name, so lon^ ho will be obligud to submit to be an unwilling accessary to all 
the chicanery mid oppresuon which tlie crooked poli^ of his servants may suggest Many 
a planter has confessed to me that he lias been an accossary to acta which he would liave 
been ashamed of in his own countri'; acts which he was driven to permit, or to lose 
the capital he had <'mlmrked; and wdiich he invariably attribnted to a neccfsity arising out 
of the anoinalons situation in which he found bimseli. 'I'he nominal liolder, perhaps, of 
50,(100 begahs of land, at u cost of three lacs of rujiees, a Furopean planter, finds lumielf 
the roal proprietor of a few pucka vats and drying^bouses only, over which alone he has 
any roal ooiiin)!.** 

At the Munc time, it appears to be placed beyond doubt, by the facts and opinions 
adduced, that the planters shield themselves under their alleged dependence on the 
goniRstahs, and ignorance of what is done by their servants to permit acts to bo committed 
on behalf of tho factory, which could not be ventured upon if the planters were themselves 
reflponsihlo. 

Mr 'Haiailton.Mu hi wiv of the magistrates complain that the planrors aiv‘ too careless what their servants do; 
Benares, iv^ST; ***“** a certain quantity of indigo lie obtained* the pl.'inter cares little about the 

Mr. Smith, means which are adopted to efii'ot its cultivation. The whole matter is lefi to the native 

Josaore, iv. 67^ servants of the fitetory, an<l the proprietor avoids specific knowledge of tho acts which he 
Mr. Walters, cannot bin be aware will be committed. 


288. Mr* Shaw, Msg. Naddoah, iii. 132. 

Several of the magistrates attribute a large pro{H>rtion of tlio disputes which occur 
betwt*en the factories anti the ryots* to the want of care nmnifested by the plaiiU'iv in siiperin- 
tending tho conduct of tiieir servants. * 


Had this carelessness no other motive than the love of case, the instances which occur of it 


^ would he much more rare. 'Fhi* ofiences with which the factories havo been chai^id in the 

forcing description of tlieir conduct, are for the most part, not such as die servants of a 
factory have any other iiitf'rest in (‘ommluing Umu to pU^ast* their masUM's, by increasing die 
cultivation of indigo. Had the planters no interest in tiie perfonnunct* of (he acts in qu<*stion, 
the servants would only risk their mtuatiuiis by committing them, 'llleir interest would be 
to avoid anything of the sort 

*1 he native servant has an interest in extorUng money from all whom he can reach, and 
cnosequently* of adopiing any contrivanc(*8 which seem calculatetl to lu^iist him in elfcctiug 
that object; (mt the offences chaiged upon the factories In tiie foregoing statement are not 
Mr. Smith, Max of nature. The servants of the fiictorics seem generally to com^icl tiic ryots to pay them 

iTccoorc, !v. 57. ‘ ^ pn‘l>ortlnn of tho advauec received from tho factory, and to extort money from them on 

FetitioDof PlimtorB pretences: but the evils which the ryot sufibrs from this source, form an addition, and 

of Jessor^ iv. 129. <>*'9 of no small importanoc* to those already metitioned. 

In concluding this description of the conduct of the various classt^s connected with the 
cultivation, and particularly of the planters, it may primps not be altogether superfluouH to 
cauiion the re&er against an exaggerated notion of the bad state of the country, which 
a cataiogoe. containing no particulars respecting the number of rach crime commitUKl, is cal¬ 
culated to produce. Even in the worrit districts, tliougb crimes are excessively fre<|uent, 
a very large majority of the contracts made with tlic ryots mnst be free from all taint of 
injustice* excrat perhaps' some little advantage taken of tlicir jpoverty or cupidity. And the 
number of af^nys and crimes of any considerable maguitudo committed by each of the 
fttctorieii, in the worst districts, would not amount to meu^ than a small numb^ in the year. 
The conduct of the planter it not marked, at every step, by tlie crimes we have described, as 
ilie catalogue hns a ttmdcncy to lead Uie reader to Imagine. The crimes, oven in the worst 
cases, form but a small, thotmh far too large, list of excepuons. 

Althongh the conduct of the planters, or of tlieir servants at least, iu some of the indigo 
dutricts, 18 undoubtedly oppresuve. and evidently dive^eiit from the standard adopted m 
mure civiliieed countries, it may be questioned how fiir it is worse than tliat of the natives of 
f India to each other, pnrricidmrly of the Eeodndars towards tlie ryote. 

The {mp(‘rs which have been submitted do not afibrd mawrials iur any direct comparison 
between the conduct ot the planters and dwt of the lemiiidars. A somuiary of the suits 
iuititutiHl against the former durltt five years, is ipveii, with many elabi^te (^iiiknis on dieir 
demeanour; but nothing of the sRt exists relating to the semlndars. 
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Fe» of ^ flMgliJtwti* hftw BsadeA&y coxnparnati bstvron the two ela«iea» in liie^itiiooe ' — ■ - '■' ■'' " 

whuh hsve girat, V, 

The two or three, howevori leho haye done ao,hieideiitdij^ give opuitone decidedly fevoots --- ■ .. 

•WetotheplanterB. (77.) Condwl «f 

Tiiiia, the x^iitrate of Jeuore (Mr. M'Farlan) stotee, “ that the notivtii of ihc eovmtiy ^oropeMiiAXftdm 
are ti><{aany violent and rapacious, ukI I think mOre so; Whilst, at the same liino, there m voU iH. 

oaqueftio^ly a niperioi-ity among EwpeHns, in the quaiitiea of opennR?s, liberality, and 292. 
adherence to engueementa. * 


Mr, Smith, the magistrete of Uungpore, concludes a long letter with thi»: “ After what ibid. 41. 
I have ventured to submit above, opinion Mg^irding the treatment of the natives must 
be qualiBed. Illegal aou are committed, but these are not confined to Kur' (u‘ans,notwith* 
standing the clamour that is raised about indigo planters. The J ecords ol iho criminal 
rourts prove, that from tlm same causes die same efft-cts arise amongst the native pupula- 
tion: and the olwUiciesthat oppose tliemsulvos to tlie eirectual enforcement of civil contracis 
drive the native merchant, equally with the indigo pianten^ to seek redress liy subjecting 
his creditors to illegal restraints.*' 

Tho opinion tliat the conduct of the European planters is not worse, or at all events not 
much worse, than that of the native zenundars, derives considerable support from the 
mswers given by the mimistrates and ctsnmissiutiers to the questions asked them, na before* 
nentioned, respecting tiie “ character of the European indigo planters,** reriding within 
their respocrivo jurtWticrions, *' in regard to tlieir tratmacUons wnh, and treatment of, the 
natives around them." 


Among tlie answers received from the magistrates, joiiit-uiagUtrates, and conimibsioners 
of circuit, of ril tiiu provinces subject separately to the jin sidency of Calcutta, amounting to 
112, there is not one which gives a decidedly bad character of the planters in general, and 
only two or three which do not spoak of their general conduct with prnist'. 

Most of the npinious charge tlicm with committing iUrffttl acts, and many give long 
catalogues of the crimes and niisdcnieanors sometimes cmiimiltcd ny them and their servants; 
but, with the few exceptions above mentioned, they all conclude with praise of* tlieir cuuduo4 
considered as a whole. 


Tims. Mr. Walters, the inagistrau* of the City of Dccco, who gives a longer list of the 
classes of crime and misdemeunurs committed on behalf of the lartorics, tlian any other 
magistrate, and paints the oocosional conduct of the planttTS and their f^ervanis in the most 
unfavourable colours, expresses his genei'al opiniun of them in the following passage:— 

** 1 have been led to form, upon the whole, rather a favuiirahle opinion of the general rba-' ]|jg. Acet. vol. iii. 
racier of European indigo plunu^rs, in regard to their transactions with, and treatment (d*, p. 193. 
the natives around them. Among so numerous a class of persons, it is not to 1 k‘ exiiccted that 
instances of misconduct should not occur, und that the dictates of self’intorcst should not 
occasionally urge an individual to overstep the bounds of propriety, and to forget what is 
due to himself us a British subject and ns a Christian. Although, therefore, it cannot be 
denied, that instances of oppression, and a resort to brutal ibico, fur tho accomplishmont of 
their views, have, in Mime eases, originated with the European plouiera; they have, in fre> 
quciit iiistatiees of recorded misconduct, been niadc tho tools of interested lauahoklers, or of 
their own wily goniHstaiis, who, by exciting them to breaches <vf the (>eaec, liave turnetl the 
laws, which they have caused to be violated, into a source of uilvantage to tlx-msclves. 

**That some of the planters are held in much estimation by the natives; that they are con* 
stantly applied to to arbitrate dispute's between relatives or rioighlmurs; that they are the 
frequcMt dUpensers of medicine to the sick, of advice to those in diffiotilty, of pucunlaiy x.id 
to those in need, on the occasion of family events, winch would otherwise involve them for 
life with n.'itive mom'y*lendcrs; and that tlieir never* liiiling acquiceci nce in the wants and 
wiriicB of their poor neighbours has thus tende'i, in some measure, to exalt the Brilisli name 
and character, 1 can vouclt from my own knowledge of the fact: nor need 1 remark how 
very much the proHjierity and happiness of our native subjects would he increased by tlie 
residence of European gentlemen among tiiem,were such a description applicable to a targe 
portion. 

** 'Jlie chief evil complained of by indigo planters, and the fertile murcc imleed of serious 
breaches of the peace, is the interference of rival factories w ith each other, and the ii^ury to 
which planters arc constantly exposed, from new iactorius iK'ing i-rccteii within the bounds 
of tlie okl-establishod concerns in thoir possession, either by native proprietors or lease* 
holders, or some European planter." 

J)acca is one of the ilistricts in which the cultivation of indigo nccasions the most dilute 
and the greatest number of crimes. Of those crunea, .'ind of the misconduct of the plaiiteis 
in many COSOS, the .magistrate whose opiniun has just been statcil, givc's a very forcible 
Ascription; yet his opiuioit of their general conduct u sUll, on the wheie, favuui^ie; yet 
t is at least one of tlie most unfavourable which was given by any of the imigistnites o 
cominissioiiers. 

Dnle^ this, and tho other gt'nerul answers given, refer solely to the personal conduct of 
the planters, which was obviously not tho intention of the question, toicl which can scarcely 
be the case, they must mean that, although die eondiiot of the plani^is is rmutanily illrpai, 
and ftequentiy violent, criminal, and oppressive, tlndr tniscondiiot is gready mitigated by 
the state of die law, and tlieir deportment not worse, but probably better, ifinn that of Bie 
natives possessed of siinllar pow'oi—the zemindars and others, j'he language in question 
tmuld not be used by persons who considered the condni|of the British plauter as mucii, 
if at all, more ororeirive than that of die wreallhy natives^ 

The object m the .queeUon to which these answers were returned, was to learn the 
(446.) 3 a 2 character 
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. . Character borne by the planter! in tbe various dUtnctt,* in other words, then'repotation. 

V. A large proportion, indeed by far the larger prcmitkm, of the persona addressed, misled 

■ . . probably by the ambi^ity of the word character, nave not said anything of their reputation 

Settlemrat of ^ among die natives, but characferued them according to their own notions. ITiey have 
Soropeans in India, gjyeu the plaiiterathe character which ^they think they deserve* and not coUected that 
which they bear. 

The answers that distinctly refer to the opinioi^ of the natives on the aubject ore but 
* few, which is much to be regretted. These, however, represent the chaiacter borne by the 
planters for kindness, liberality, and fairness, and good futli, in veiy &vourable colours, and 
state that tlie}' are looked up to by the natives wtm respect and esteem. 

The diflercuco between the conduct of the planter and that of tlie zemindar consists pro> 
bably in this, that the exactions of the planter are limited to those made hr the pnrjKMes of 
his trade, while those of the zemindar nave frequently no limit but the capacity of the ryot 
to gratify his rapacity. 

So long as the law remains inefficient, the interest of the plimter will frequently lead him 
Mr. Smith, Mag. of to adopt unjustifiable means of obtuiiiing, at the smallest possible cost, all the indigo which 
Bungporc,iii.p.34. lie is capable of manufacturing. He will drive hard bargains with the ryots; take advan* 
Commis. oS Bareib tage of tlieir wants, tlieir weshness, or cupidity; and occasionally, when necessary for his 
ly, ii. 255. purjiose, employ force. But here his oppression ceases. 

He probably never thinks of using fraud or violence except in the way of trade. Provuled 
he obtain a sufficient supply of indi^ at a low price, be is satisfied, and thinks not of 
, interfering with the accumulation of the ryots from otlicr sources. Though he seizes the 

ryot’s laud, be would never think of taking from him a rupee to which he had not some 
claim. 

On the contrary, his interest combines with hie inclination to render him favourable to tlieir 
progress in wealth, and the improvement of their condition, whenever it is consistent with 
obtaining the qimntity of indi^ which he requires; for it is moro to his advantage that the 
rvAts who cultivate for him should ^lossess ploughs and bullocks, to enable them to fulfil 
their contracts without difficulty, than that tmy riiould be sunk m extreme poverty. 

_ Tlic native zemindar too often extends Ills rapacity to everything which the ryot possesses, 

itougai, iJaa 1880. jg always content with squeezing out of his tenant the greatest rent which he can 
obtain; but if, notwithstanding the amount of tho regular extortion, tlie ryot should find 
^ means of accumulating luiy thing, he contrives to obtain it from him under some pretence or 

Mr. Sisson’s Be- other. ** Mot u child can be b^, not a head ix'ligiously sliaved, not a son married, not a 
port on Kmigporcs daughter given in marriage, not even one ol' the tyrannical fraternity dies, without an imme- 
April 2f 1818. diate visitation of calamity upon the ryot. Whether the occasion be joyful, or whether it 
be sari, in iU effects to ilie cultirator it Is alike monmful and cnlamitous." 

The P^nglish planter protects the ryot from the zemindar and villagr; malik, and nlthougli 
his own servants ctmimie great extortions, they ore probably little, if any, worse than those 
of the native wealthy dosses. Mr. Barwclh Commissioner of Allypore, speaks of “ the 
extortions which, imder sanction of their (the planters’) names, are frequently practisi'd by 
their rotainere and dependents, In common with all other native servants, whether public or 
private, in our employ.” 

He assists the ryot with advaneeH to pay his rent, and saves h» land and 
£ iSeS'cSi^ilMoSKi,’ iL™ 4 S. bullocks from being seized for arrears. The lerois of repayment in indigo 

Mr. Waltars Mag. nf Dacca, iii. i»s. which lieexacU ure mdeedfiir from fovoumble to the ryot inniuuyinstances; 

Mr. Bniiiii, Mag, of Jewtro, iii, aw. but they appear to be Joss burlhensonie diun tliosc of the native U8un*r, 

^46. eoa ehi i». towhom the lyotwould Otherwise be obliged to have recourse, and “iiivolvo” 

Mr. Walters, Mag. of Dacca, iil 1'J5. himself “ for life.” 


Minutes of Gov.- 
gen. attached to 
. Letter from 


One of tlte planters states, that the native money-lenders advance the cultivators sudb 
monies as they require at 87^ per cent, intercut per annum, 'riiis advance, given for the 
peasant and fiis family, for every bushel of whidi they receive back a bushel and a half; 
and ibr secd-com they get back two bushels for one, or 100 [ler cent interest Motooiiieiit 
with th^ profits, they are said, by the same person, to cheat the poor people most shame¬ 
fully ; wliich they can, it is said, easily do, lu all the crops raised hy the cultivator go into 
the usurer’s granary the moment they arc ready, and ho tokes good care never to grant a 
receipt, or render an account of auy kind. 

Another planter, whoso letter is in tlie same collecUon, page 66, says, that whenever the 
ryot is obliged to borrow of the mouey-lcndor, his cattle are mortgaged for tlie principal, 
while interi*st is charged at 50 or 60 per ct'Qt. 

Although the bargains wliidi the planter drives witli the ryot ai^ perhaps nearly, or 
quite, os hard as those of the zemindar, he behaves towanls Uicm with bettor faith, and 
Mr. Smith, Mag. of regularly, and Js less rigorous in enforciug his claims when a bad souson or 

Jeseoro, ii. 262. other calamity falls upon Imn, ' 

He treats die ryot, too, with less violence and more humanity in matters not immediately 
connected with busmeiM}; shows more kindness to him in his distresses; supplies liim very 
commonly with medicine when sick; afibrds him assistance occasionally wlien distdiled, and 
soTiietimes lends hum money to bny bullocln, and carry on his agricultural pui'suits, or to 
Magistrate of Dac- support his family when in want. In many instances the planters appear to have so much 
ea, iii. 198 wd 1'61. personal influence with the natives, and command their rt«pect to such an extent, that they 
are constantly referred to, to settle disputes between them. 

It would app^i tbenffore, on the whole, that there is little or no ground for considering 
the conduct of the planters to be more oppressive than that of the native zemindars; and 
that the magistrates mid commissioners of dreoit of the Bengal provinces in gene^ do 
not believe It to be worse, but rather better. 

This 
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Tkb ooQclitdofl> it 11 trae» is founded to a groiU extent on inference, hi, Uie abeence of ■ » 

direct testlmcmy, and therefore U advanced widi some heiitation. 

It tt>ema to be twady aaaumed by meet petKms, that tbe indigo districts arc those in . . . . 

winch the greater quantity of disturbance takes place. This, however, wouid necessarily ^.yCondac* of 
follow the increase of the number of transactions, whether the planters acted oppres- i^aropeaiiamlnaia. 
sively or not Where all disputes ore settled by afl^ys between die parties, whatever 
inereases the number of transactions increase the number of aifhiys, although one of 
ie )^ie6 may always act fairly. ' 

It is, however, stated by two or three of the raagistratee, that « the natives generally are Mr. Barwell, Corn- 
averse to tlie extended cultivation of indigo, and more especially to the oultivatfon of it by missioncr AJlypore, 
Eurerpeana** voL ill. p. 319. 

^ “ llie natives with whom I have conversed on the subject, (says Mr. Kiebet, commU- 
sioner of Booleali,) have invariably expressed a strong dislike to indigo foctories; and I 
have always fouid a prejudice to be entertained by them against Europeans residing m the 
interior, my endeavours to dispel wluch have been fruitless." 

Other magistrates remark Umt the natives dulike the cultivadon of indigo on any other 
than the Chan lands, which arc unfit for die growUi of any other crops. (See v. 56, magis¬ 
trate of Mymensing, and iii, 283, magistrate of Bararat) 

On the other hand, the magistrate of Jessore cannot think that the native look on the 
culdvation of indigo as productive of more harm than good to them, (iii. i^I); and instance 
are adduced by the Qovernor-geuoral in Council, in their Revenue letter, lit January 1830, 
of great e^eniess on the part of the ryots to induce plantem to settle in their respective 
neighbouihoods. , 


On the whole, there seems to be no pretence for maintaining that the conduct of the 
planters 1ms either prevented the accumulation of native capital to any considerable extent, 
or that their opprossions Iiavc adifod anything to the evils suffered by the native population, 
which con be for a moment compui’ed with the advantages which thoir capital has conferred 
on the coontiy. 

It is even doubtful whether the oonduct of the planters has been at all worse than that of 
the aemindars would have liecn if the former had not settled in India, and consofiuently, 
whether any deduction should bo made from the positive advantages on this ground. None 
of the magislrattfs or commissioners draw ghy (^mparison between the amount of bi'iiofits 
which tlic natives derive from the employment among them of European capital, and that 
of the evils by wluch they are alloyed. Hieir whole language, however, seems to indicate 
that tilts omission arose from a feeling that such a com|>arison was wholly unnecessary, the 
side to which the balance inclines appearing to them not to admit of a doubt 

That tills is a correct interpretation of tlwir silence on the point, and of the indications 
which ])crvade their re|iorts, would appear to be ostohlialicd, or at least rendered highly 
probable,‘by the foct iliat those who nnido in the worst indigo districts, and who conse¬ 
quently have bad occasion to paint the most unfavourable pictures of the crimes, oppres¬ 
sions and disturbances connected with the indigo factories, tliose, in short, fromwhcMc* reports 
the catalogue of crimes and cliarges against pLinters has been compiled, are precisely the 
persons who seem to lie most profoundly penetrated witli and convinced of the balance of 
advantages which the country derives from the culture of indigo, by means of European 
capital and skill. 

Among tlic districts most distinguished for misconduct connected with indigo factories, 
those of Dacca, Dacca JeIalpon», Mymensing, Jessore. with perhaps one or two niort*, stand 
pre-eminent The most formidable list of charges agaitist the planters, to be found in the 
whole of the reports, is brought by Mr. Walters, the magistrate of Dacca city. Ilis tone, 
in many places, indicates wlial is certainly no partiality towards the planters, by whom 
almost all the labour and trouble of his olfice arc created. Yot after tnaking his charges, lie 
remarks: ** 1 do not consider it necessary to descant on the general advantages derived to YoL iii. p, 192. 
the country from the introduction of the indigo manufacture on its present extended scale. 

"I'hesc are palpable, and an esUmate of tlieir value will be best found from the information 
furnished by the returns called for, as well as from oilier data doubtless in the possession of 
the Government. Wliat appears to me to be required is, to point out tht> existing evils 
which have grown up with the manufacture, and to suggest rules for tlieir amelioration.*’ 

The magutrate (Mr. Cordew) of Dacca Jelalporc, whicli appears by the Tcports and 
returns te be the district in which more aggravated crime is committed by the pluntera than 
in my other, concludes his report thus: 

« Umu the whole, I am of opinion that the residence of Europeans in this district has Vbl. iii. p. ISO. 
been of the greatest advantage to tlie inhabitants. 'Phe comforts of all classes liave been 
increased from the huge coital circulated; the xemindors’ rents have been realized with 
greater facility, and the immense tracts of jungle that overspretui tlie district before the 
cultivation of indigo was introduced, have totally disappeaim” 

Mr. M^Farlan, ibe magistrate of Jessore, another of the most disturbed districts, Kiys, 

** I can hardly think that the establishment of European Indigo planters in the interior of VoL iii.pp.29i«293. 
the districts is looked upon by the natives as a source of evil ratkor than of good 
** Rapacious and violent men there no doubt arc among them; and tlie uncertain^' of the 
specnlatinn, whirii approximates their enterprises to gambling transocUons, must have an 
important influence in fostering such cril propensities. But natives of the country are 
equally violent and rapacious, and, 1 thiiiK, moi*e so; whilst, at die same time, there is 
unquestionably a superiority among Europeans in the qualities of o^iemiess, liberality, and 
adlierence to engagements. 


(445.) 
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-" I£ therefore, the capebilhiea of the oountry are to be caUed out at all, H Menu dear 

y. thw hod better he under the management of Euro^ana than of nativea.” 

. . iTie following extract from the report of the magiiUate of Mymenaing (Mr. Obeap),‘wiU, 

Setfl aaimt of at the aame time, show the high opitiion enteriained by that gentleman of the advantage! 
Bntopaaiiainladia. which India denvra from the roaidenoo of Europeans, and his freedom from partiality toward! 
the planierB: 

Vd. T. pp. 68,59, “ Great beneBt hna been dented from dbeir (the planters*) speculation* to the eouatry! 

’ * but tliey arc apt to entertmn a much higher opinion of the braefit* coofen^d on the nativeet 

than those mutually received and conferred. 'Pbat the capital invested in indigo »immense, 
it is not necessary to mention i but, generally speaking, wltli the exception of a ietr ill- 
finished Victories, as far os external appearances go there is Utile in the way of the useful 
or ornamental to be seen in titose ports of the oountry prtnct|)any oocupied by iudigo 
planters, and no improvement in the means and implements required for agriculture | the 
only oouuterpoiso iti the scale being the emploment of a (ionsiderable number of hands in 
rile tnanufiiciure of the raw produce, and tlie skill acquired by riiose engaged in the 
meclmnicai part of the process: but that greater comforts and conveniences have been djs> 
pensed to the ryota and lower ordei^, from tiic introducriou of this now most valuable 
staple of tile country, admits of doubt, or at any rate is confined to distriots which i have 
never visited.” 

No distinct opinion that the balance of effects is disadvantageous to lndil^ has been met 
with in my of the reports. 'I’hc two following extracts are those which have the strongest 
tendency to that view, 'fhe first is from the roport of Mr. Monckton, commissioiier of 
Fun'uckabad; and tlie set^ond from that of Mr. iBarwell, {‘ommissioner of AUypore, who 
Voliii.p. 312. commences his report by a declaration that he has had very little experience in the 
administration of tno criminal jorisprudonce and internal poUce of the country, and has 
never resided in districts where the culrivation of indigo was carried on to any extent,” 
until bis then recent cqipointnient to the office of commissioner. 

Vol. ii. 25-27. Mr. Monckton says:— ** 'I'bcre is reason, therefore, to think Umt the profits of indigo are 
not, as ropresenti'd, the clear and honest results of European skill. A [Kirtiou is drawn from 
the funds fairly duo to the revenue of the State: and a portion is more exceptionabW drawn 
from forcing ryots to grow indigo in a proportion beyond what the Indian cottage>urm can 
inainiaiu, and to give that indigo with the perquisites, at tenns which do not repay the 
grower. 1 fear th.Ti there is not a village mortgaged in these parts, to indigo lactorio* or their 
native agents, whicli, in the ruined state of the houses, the ]K)Vcriy of the people, their 
discontent, despoir, and, more |iarticularly, loss of their native manner, do not ofler proof 
of the injury done by the indigo trade to the interior of the country. 

'ihe general personal churactoruf riio European planien, separated from the advantage 
taken of revenue laws and lauded tenures, is fair. Coolies, day-labourers, carriage and tioats, 
are regularly and fully paid for, but not from auy other reason tliau wliut actuates the 
world at large—a fecUng that, if not paid, people will not work. Of tmy great improvement 
ill ctiltivation, in inanu&turos, in arts and sciences, being imputable to the iudigo planU'is, 
1 am not opjiriscd.” 

Vol. iii. 10,17. Mr. Barweil expresses himself in the following words Accustomed us I have been, 
from my youth upwards, to rogturi with reverence the sentiments and opinions entertained 
by the late venerable Warren Ihistiugs (the wisest ruler and the ix'st friend to the interests 
of his llonoumble Employers that Britisli India ever saw) upon this subject, 1 strongly 
incline to the latter measure, afiurding the best means of securing the stability of our 
eastern empire, and of promoting the peace and prosperity of its native inhubitants, whose 
rigitts and interests, privileges, customs, and even prejudices, we HJ‘e bound, evciy 
obligation of good foidi, to preserve inviolate and entire. 

Ihat those rights and interests are interfered with, those prejudices offended, and those 
custoius infringed upc»n, wherever, as in the Jossore district for instaitce, Kurup^ns have 
bci‘n permitted to ocx'upy lands for the cultivation of indigo to any considerable extent, no 
one who has hud upporiiuiitics of conversing generally wlfo the natives, and of ascertaining 
their veal seutiments, can doubt for an instant.” 

These opinions, even if inteudtKl to signify that tlieir authors considered that the advan¬ 
tages attendant on tlie resitlence of Kuro(H*aiis were overbalanced by tlie disadvantages, do 
not exhibit any of that superior care in the iuvestigarioit of the subject which could alone 
entitle two or three opinions to outweigh a much greater number. 

On the whole, tlie view taken by Mr. Bay ley, member of (he CotincU of Bengal, of the 
evidence adduced on this subject, coincides wiro our oan: 

Mr, l}ayl<y*« Jfi- “ Even with the limited powers now po8<,essed by our local tribunals (says Mr. Bayley) 
nute, 31st I)4>cam- to prevent or punish offences on the{>ar: of European Britirii subjects, aud with rite obvious 
ber, 1829. disudvauiages ahich result from a divkled jurisdiction, anti from ro^trictiens whicli go to 

encourage arts of fi aud Mild viulefice, 1 am of opinion tliat ihc most solid benefits have 
rtnuiitcd, and continue to result, from the residence and employment of European British 
Hubjccu in tlie interior of the country, and that the mischiefs and ineonventences have in 
practice been of much leas importance ibau ha.s lieen commonly supposed.” This view 
derives some additional confirmation fro.ii the spi*cche$ of two eminent natives to the in¬ 
habitants of (.'ttlcutta, Dwarkonuuth Tngmrft and Uunimohun Koy. 'The former saidj ** With 
reference to the subject more immediutejy before the meeting, I beg to state that 1 have several 
zeminciortes in various districts, and that 1 have found that the cultivation of indigo, and the 
reaideuoe of Europeaas, have considerably booefited the community at large; the zemindars 
^ beoooiing 
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beooamg weftidiy vad promroui; tho lyots pmterlally improved iu their condilicm, and 
poiseiiing many more comrorts than the generality of sty countrymen, where indigo culth* 

VHtioD tnamanu&cture are not earried on; the value cd'iand in the riciDity to be considerably 
euhanoed, ami cultivation rapidly progressing. I do not make theae statemeuu merely from fj^*) Gondn^ ^ 
hearsay* but from personal observation and expenence, as I have visited the places referred "'»ropeao»mIndja, 
to reputedly, and in consequenco am well acquainted with the cliaracter and manners of 
die indigo {inters. There may be a few exceptions, as regards the general conduct of 
indi^ fdanten, but they are extremely liriVitoo, and, comparatively i^ieaking, of the most « 
triB^ importance. 1 may be ponnittra to mention an instance in support of this statement 
Some years ogo^ when.inaigo was not so generally manufactured, one of my estates, where 
there was no cultivation of indigo, did not yield a sufficient income to pay roc Goveroment 
iissessment; but within a few yean, by the introduction of indi^, there is now not a begah 
on the estate untitled, and it gives*mc a handsome profit Several of my relations and 
friends, whose aflairs I am well acquainted with, liave in like manner improved their pro- 

C V and are receiving a large income from their estates. If such beneficial efirott as these 
re enumerated, have accrued from the bestowing of European skill on one article of 
production alone, what further advantages may not be anticipated from the unrestricted 
application of British skill, capital and industry, to the very many articles which this country 
is c»[mble of producing, to as great an extent, and of as excellent a quality, as any other in 
the w<»ld, and whiolr of coarse cannot be GX|)ected to be produced without tlw inter- 
coursi; of Europeaua" 

Ramraohuti Hoy confirmed tins view in the following language:—“ From personal See oIm) oplnioaof 
experience I am impressed with the conviction, that the greater our intercourse with Mag. of Meerut,* ii. 
European gentlemen, the greater will be our iinprovemvut lu literary, social and poUtical 128. 
affairs; a fact which can Ite easily proved, by comparing the condition of those of my coun* 
trymen who have enjoyed this itavantage, with that of th<»e who unfiirtunatcly have not 
tliat opportunity; and a fact which 1 could, to dm best of my belief, declare on solemn 
oath before any asHcmbly. I fully agree adth Dwarkmiautb Tagore in the pmqmrt of tlie 
n^ludofi just read. As to the indi^ planters, I beg to observe, that 1 nave travelled 
through several districts in Bengal atid Debar, and I found the natives residing in the 
Mcigiibourhood of indigo plantations (evidently better clothed and better couditioued than 
those who lived at a distance from such stations. There may be some {mrtial injury done 
by the indigo planters: but, on the whole, they have performed more go^ to the generality 
of the natives of tliis country than any other class of Europeans, whether in or out of the 
service.” 

I1tc objection whicb was urged by the witn^es examined before the Select Committee 
of the whole House on Indian Affairs in ISltl, was not, however, that tlic advantages which 
India would derive from the settlement of Europeans in India would be overbalanced by 
any pecuniary disadvantages; but that Europeans would violate the religious atid social 
prejudices of tlio native population, oppress and ill-treat the natives, degntde the British 
character by vice and debauchery, atid thus excite and encmiirage the natives, if not to 
iiiHum'ctioii, to avail thewsc^lves of uny occasion which should nller to join any (towerful 
invader or insurgc*nt. 'Hii'ac evils, however, were predicted by most of the witnesses, only 
in case the immigration should consist of the poorer and lcs.i educated clabsca The settle¬ 
ment which has hitherto taken plm*e has not be.en drawn from those classes; the ctute 
supposed has thert‘fore not oceurrecL 

It may lie well, however, to observe here, notwithstanding, that tlie violation of the pre¬ 
judices of the natives dot's not form one of the charges brought against the (tluuiors by uny 
of the magistrates, except by Mr. Harwell, in the single jiarograph cited a tew (Miges back; 
that no traces of any such oflbncim ap(>ear in the summary of crimtual coses ivhich lias 
been ri'turned for the five years ending with 1829, one or two of the eases being all which 
appear, to involve any sucli offence; that the people are nowhere said to have been rendered 
discontented with British rule hy their conduct, nor does the Bntisli character ajMwar to 
have been lowered by them in the eyes of the natives, in any way calculatid to weukcii rlie 
hold which England has on India; at least, notliing of this nature U anywhere alleged 
against tiiem in the papers which have been submitted. 

Having taken a view of the coiiduct of the indigo planters, for the pur(>03e of discovering 
how &r it is more injurious and oppressive to the natives of India than that of the zemindars 
would otherwise iiave been, and arrived at tlie conclusion that the evidence does not warrant 
au opinion that it It much if any degree wors(% and confi«qucntly tliat it does not sivm 
necessary to make any deduction on that score from tlic advantages nnclouhtedly conferred by 
the lai^ capita! which they employ, and by their superior knowledge and morality: it 
remains to endeavour to form an estimate of the advantages which the various classes have 
derived from tlicse lonrces. 

EjfM iohich ths CuUivatim IndiffO European Capital hete had on the clau of 
'litis class inelu<]^ the whole country population of India, with the exct'ption of a very 
small number of persons, who come under tlic class of zemindars, 'llte ryots arc of two 
kinds: th(»e who possess a cMtomary title to hold Uic lands which they occupy, mo long as 
they pay a certain fixed rent; and those who have no otlier dtio to Uieir land than timt 
whmn they derive from the zemindar whose tenants they are, eitlmr on short leases or at 
will 

When land is held by tenants of the former class, Khood-khasht ryots as they are termed, 
they are of course the partios that benefit by any increase is value of the land itself or of 
(446.) . d t 4 the 
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A$ the pfirfidtie. of lend held by the ryott sre*ei 7 nnidt, |hM««y«fi,oirtb(j|Khood>hhhBht 
dau obtem but a small share of adventam firom *ay;ri«e of the' wSue of hud, or of 
offricultuiil yooduee; exeqst where, within the bounda M thdr Tfl^j tjsero ere portions 
of land unfit for the growth of ordinary crops, but suited to ®d^, or wbitdi, hiWing 
remained some other cause'in an uncaltirated state, come into deteid in oonsequence 
ofthe rise. 

Those of the ryots who arc not included in the class jhst 'deicnbed, 'and who form the 
great bulk of tlie population, derive no benefit from the increased ndue Of Usnd: if laud 
hecemes more valuaW, the zemindar of course atenents the mt. The condition Of rite 
ryot is wholly dependent on die wages of labour which be receives, either under that name, 
or io the price ofthe Imfigo or other articlci that be produces for sale. 

It has b«n already stated, in the cnnmiencement of this report, that the quante of 
capital annually expended by the indigo planters is estimated by themselves at from 
1,1200,0001 or 1,600,0001. to 3,000,0001. sterling; and that the wages of labour in India 
appear to be from five to eight shillings per montli. 

No materials liave been found for fomung an estimate of tlie proportion which the persons 
paid at this rate of wages bear to the whole number employed, or of that which the total 
amount paid to the farmer class bears to that paid to the latter. 

It is obvtotis, however, that the number of persons miuntained by this outlay, either as 
labourers ihemscives or ns the families of laltourcrs, is very great. It has still, however, to 
be (stnsidercd, in which of the two ways possible tlic additional demand for labour has been 
supplied, wlietlier by a corrospoiiifing increase of the jiopulntion growing up with the growth 
of the trade, or by an improvement of the condition of the hibonrers. Is a number greater, 
by the amount of the new demand, maintained in the same condition, or the same number, or 
ono wliicli, though iucreasod, is not increased in an equal ratio with employment, in a better 
condition '1 1‘Vw of the magistrates, or other Indian authorities, have expressed any distinct 
opinion on tills point. There is, however, some difTerence of sentiment octween those who 
have. That the priiiciiml effecl has been to iiuintaiu an increased population, does not 
admit of a iloubt. Tiie only question is, not whether die whole of the demand created by 
the indigo trade has gone to improve the eondition of the people, but whether any part of 
it has: whether the condidon of the people has been at all improved in couseqiionee ? 

Ilainmuhun Uoy, an authority of great wofglit in such matters, considers the condition of 
the ryots has not boon uaproviug in any degree within his recollection; to which he adds, 
that is of so melancholy a description, “ that it always gives him the greatest pain to allude 


to it." 

This opinion would, however, seem to relate to the mass of ryots, and to exclude some 
improvement in the conditiun of those engaged in the cnlilvation of indigo; for in the speech 
already quoted, Kammohun Roy ataled, “ I have travelled through several disincts of 
Itcngal and Behar, and 1 found the natives residing in the neiglibourliood of indigo plan¬ 
tations evidently better elotbed and better coiiditioned than those who lived at a distance 
from such slotions,” 

Dwarkanautli Tagore, liimsclf possessed of, or connected witli several iniligq fiietories, 
expressed on the same occasion a similar opinion. He stated that in the indigo (Ustiicts 
he fimml the “ ryots materially improved in their condition, and possessinj; many more 
comforts than the generality of hie cuuntrymen, where indigo cultivation and manufacture 
is not carried on.” 

Mr. Uamiiton, the magistrate of Benares, says, liowcver, "It is argued that the ryots, in 
those districts where indigo is cultivated, are most substantial, fipeakiiig of those divisions 
whicli have come under my observation, I cannot say that 1 have seen anything that could 
at all lead sno to suppose snoh tlie-cnsc; but on the contrary, I am inclined to assert, the 
™,.,. »«. ftif hetier off in tile zemindaries wherein the proprietors wijhiot hear of indigo 


tiieir origin in indigo traasaciions, to whieli lie net 
he has seriously loot, and most pormanently suffer.” 

'Ibis ojnnion seems, however, to bo ratlicr the result of inference than of observation; and 
the infeiencc, at least if intended to iqiply to more than some few districts, is obviously 
Ibunded on an emineaus notion of the facts. Tlie paragraph quoted is fdlowed by this 
“ More hold is not brought into cultivation by tlie introduction of indigo; it is not grown on 
ground tliai would otherwise be fallow, or on which other produce could not be advan¬ 
tageously raised; neither is the rent paid by planters higher than what oould lie obtained 
from other persons. If titen die quantity of euliivaied land is not increased by the culture 
of indigo, or a higher rent is not paid for the loads on its account, how then is the ryot to 
be benefited? He must obtain enough from the planters to cover all eiqienies, and leave 
himself a profit to mmutain him through the year; and if he only gain thiz, it matters little 
whether it be derived from indigo or anything else.” 
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Th^coittRMHoaerc^ Furruok^Uxid takes a view of tbte qaestiou §011 more unfeiwjTwble ' 

• to the opiaicfti that ^ condition pf tlie ryots has been improved. Ho says, «!■ fear that Vol il p. 225. 
liiere is not ft Tillam mon^ged in these parts to indi^ factories, or their nati o agents, 

vlucb^ in thertuned state of the honees, the poverty of tne^people, Aeir discontetit, jiespair, 
wid more particularly loss of their native manner, do not offer proof of the injury done by 
the indigo factories to the interior of tbo country.** It roust, however, be observed that at 
the time to which this opinion relates the planters in that part of tlie country were in great 
distress and failing. 

The only other opinion which has been met with on this side of the question, is that of the 
magistrate of Mymdilsing (Mr. Cheap), who attribuini to the “ immense ** capital invested in VoL v. p. 59. 
indigo, the ** employment of a considerable number ofhandsf* but adds, ‘'that greater com¬ 
forts and conveniences have been dispensed to the ryots and lower orders, from the intro¬ 
duction of this now most valuable staple of the country, admits of doubt, or at any rate is 
confined to districts which 1 have never visited.** ^ 

On tho other side of tins question moy be ranged the opinions of a larger number, though 
suli but a small proportion, of the mamstniteA and commissioners. Several of the opinions 
are, however, cxpi'cssed so generally, that it is difficult to decide whether those by whom they 
were given considered the benefit dcrivt*d to be employment fc»r a greater number only, or 
an increase of the comforts enjoyed by eacli. 

Tho cultivation of indigo, for example, is said to be very beneficial to tho “ district and Liiuh Ma" of 
native inhabitants.*' The introduction of so large a capital, ** is of considerable advantage Futlohpore, ii. 281. 
V both to the people and to the Government.” ‘*The great body of the ryots have alrt'ady ii. 3S9, 3.3i, 3o{). 
benefited by the diflusion of capital, the extension of cultivation, and the enhancement of Mr. Momi?, TVfag. 
rents.” Even with respect to those opinions which do Hwiiiictly assert an improvement of of JJehar, ii* 425. 
condition, it is in some cases doubtful whether tlie opinion is founded on inference or 
observation. 

Several of the roagislroles seem to feel tluit the increase of eomfort among the working 
classes is a necessary eonsequenc(‘ of any large iticreanc' of capital, and to estimate the benefit 
done to the labouring rduss by the evil which they would suffer if European capital were 
now suddenly removed. 

“ The comforts of all classes have been increased from the large capital oirrulated,” is Vol. iiL p. 180. 
the statement of Mr. Canlew, magistrate of Dueea .Telalporc; and il is difficult to determine 
whether the effect is here deduced from ohiH'rvation or inference. The opinions wind) at tiic 
same time a&sertthul the comforts of the working classes are augmented, and leave no doubt 
tliat the ground of the usseiiion is observation, are few. 

Hie commissioner of Morndabad (Mr. Iluidero) says, So far as my experience goes, and 
it is founded on a residence of six years in a dhtrici filled with imligo phtnters, I have found 
the lower classes of the nntivoB better clothed, richer, and more indubtrious, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the factories than those at a distance from them.” 

Mr. Mills, nmgistmle of l*ubnah, says, Although many planters are undoubtedly oppres¬ 
sive, ycl at the same time il iimst l>c observed that the condition of the ryots has been 
greatly improved since their introduction in tlie mofus^il.” 

Evidence to the <ume efieci was given before flic Committee of the House of I^rds which 
sat on the affairs of tho East India (.kmipany in 1850. 

Mr. Harris, who had been an indigo planter in India, staled that “ their (the ryots*) 
bett»'r condition in the districts where indigo wim chiefly cultivated, enabled iliem to keep 
greater number of luiIlockB for tlieir ploughs, and the ground was belter cultivated us they 
improved in nieiins.” 

The following question wiis put to, and answer returned by Mr. Davidson, who had also 
been a planter in India: 

* “ Is the situation of the ryots, who e.uhivato indigo for the indigo planters, superior to 
that of other ryots cn|^ge<l in the cultivation of other articles of agriciiitural nroducc?” 

** 1 do not know that there is any very material difference. I think, in the comparison 
bi'tween those who do cultivate and those who do not, that those who do cultivate Indigo 
are rather best off’.’* 

The planters allege, in the pamphlets and letters whicli have been published by them in 
tliis country, that wages have greatly increased, and that the condition of the ryots has been 
most materially improved. They state many instances of the rise of wages, that is, of 
money'wages; but say nothing of the rise which must at the same time have taken place in 
. agricultural produce. 

In one inbtance, indeed, il is stated that ** Old imlividuals often speak of rice selling 
formerly at from *U. to 4s. per quarter; now it sells at from 10a. to I4a. per quarter.” But 
as nothing is saiil of the rise whicli has during tho same time taken place in money wages, 
the rise of price in this case, like the increase of wages in the others, affords no foundiition for 
any conclusion respecting the condition of the ryots. They also assert that much of the 
la^rar of cultivating indigo, tho ploughing and the weeding, is performed, at least in some 
districts, at seasons when the women and cliildrcn, ploughs and bullocks, would otherw'isc 
have 1)0 occu{>ation. 

The conclusion which scorns to result from a consideration of the evidence adiluccd, and of 
the various probabilities of the question, is, that the labouring population of Indio, is in a 
slate of great poverty and wretchedness; that their condition as a body has been but little, 
if at all ameliorated; that the wages of fobour are extremely low in ail parts of the country; 
but tliat those employed by the indigo tactorics liavc more constant employment at those 
(445.) 3 b wages, 
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wage», and lYcetve their pay more regulady than tMr fbHojnra in other parts of the country. 
The factory aUo affords permanent employment to a nnmb^of peraona engaged In oocupa* 
dons aomewbat si^rior to of a common lahoitrer, who naturally increase the apparent 
wealth and comfort of the diatriot. 

But this, it is feared, is the whole improTement which has been made in the condition of 
the labouring class by tlio emidoyment of European capital. 


Effect whidi the SettUuff of EarojKan* tn India Itas produced on th^fntereOi of the 
&mindar*. 

The capiuil of die planters creates a demand, in the first place, ior the land required to 
grow their indigo. 

Ihe 1 ‘etnrns made by the magistrates from iuformation furnished to them by Uie occupiers 
of each factory, give 1,644,715 begalw, as the quantity of land thus employed. 

Beside? the land requiivd to bear indigo, the capitol of the plantera creates a demand for 
tile quantity necessary to produce food and oilier requisites for the supply of those employed 
by it, whether directly or indirectly, which includes not only the cultivators of indigo and the 
labourers in ilie factories, but the persons engaged in supplying their wants. 

To the capital of the planter the landholder is also indebtcrl for tlie contribntioi» which 
accumulation from so large a source must have made to the general progn^sa of the cooiitry 
in wealtli and population, and consequentlv to the demand for land. 

llie demand for land thus created by die culture of indigo has brought into cultivation 
large quantifies which were eifiief covered with jungle, or unfit, from their quality, for the 
growtii of t1t« crops ordinarily grown in India* 

Tlic magistrate of Dacca states, ** indigo, moreover, is chiefly grown on ohurr lands, 
within the limit of annual Inundation, and which will frequently yield no other produce.*^ 

A writer in the Calcutta Monthly Journal says, ** 99 out m 100 factories are built in 
the immediate vicinity of largo tracts of particular kinds of land, which, from the nature of 
their sulla and liability to sudden inundations, or tlic waters ^lassiiig in too strong a current 
over thorn, and other causes, have from time iiiiiuemorial never bwn cultivated for * rice,* 
the osU'usible jirimum moftile of all c^onimolion in IhmgaL Tiese tracts are either 
those in which file soil is too dayty for [the imperfect husbandry of the Uengalcve, and 
which would require a nortiiern front to di^lve and pulverize, or else they are inaiits, or 
dans, or cltiirs, which the inundation assails and runs over in so abrupt and violent a maimer 
tluit no rioc-crop (uin stand against it. Again, there are tracts whore the inundation is too 
slight fur tJio purpose of raising the aum<*uri rice, mid at tlie same time too much fur the pur> 
] lose of raising the ouze dan; fiie first of these crops requiring a friable soil and still inunda¬ 
tion, and the latter the same kind of mould and no inundation. To these may be added 
extensive tracts of sandy soil too poor for rice, but which occasionally afford a crop of 
indigo. Of these descriptions of lands totatty unfit, for rice, at least four-fiftits of the lands 
occupu*d by planters consisi.** 

'Hiis statement is probably, however, considerably exaggerated, unless indeed the term 

occupied by planters’* includes that hind only whicdi is held by them for the purpose of 
home cultivation. 

The magistrate of Dacca Jelatpore says, tliat the immense tracts of* jungle that over¬ 
spread the district before the cultivation of indigo was introduced, have totally dis¬ 
appeared.** 

Other magistrals speak of similar results in file districts with which they are respectively 
acquainted. 

And many allege as proofs of the advantages which indigo piantit^ hon rendered to the 
country, the progress of cultivation and the increase of rent. None of them, however, make 
any estimate of the amount of .increase. Tie planters give staiemente of the rise in the 
value of land in many parts of the country; but care must lie taken not to found on thne 
Statements, couclusiuns which they ore insufficient to support 

Tie rent usually spoken of in them is the rent of the species of land cultivated with 
indigo; and wliere this is of a (]ua!ity wholly or ncarty unfit fi>r the growth of other pro¬ 
duce, file rise in its value Affiirds no criterion of the em et on rents in general. 

Far too little importance also is attached, in the statements of those who favour file culti- 
vufioii of indigo, to the causes which have co-operated with it, in the extension of cultivation 
and the augmentation of rents. 

The circumstances of a country must be bad in the extreme, to prevent altogether its 
population fn>m increasing and extending cultivation over hind previously waste. Under 
tJie comparatively mild and secure rule of the East India Company, the country could not 
have failed to make mu^ prc^mis in these respects, without any assistance from British 
capituL But in addition to the causes wliieh operate permanently, the extension of culfivi^ 
tion has l)oen greatly encouraged hy fiio fixed settlement of file land-tax under Xxird Corn- 
wnllis, in 1799, wliidi made an addition of 80 or 100 per c<ml to the motive for cultivating 
laud ^en waste; for, previously to that time, land in cnltivafioii was assessed to the revenue 
at from 40 to 50 per cent, of its gross produce. Tie cultivator of new hind would therefore 
have paid half, or inwrly half his crops to the Government. But after the tax payable by 
each estate was fixed, the whole produce of any land newly brought into cultivation formed 
file rewatfi of its reclaimers. 


So 
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So povoRii an addi^ to aU the motivea which previoaaly exiaied, mnat have had stfeat —— 

enact in eneouraging the cultivation of waste hnd; and it can scarcely he doubted, that a V. 

large prmrtion of the progress which the country has made, is justly attributable to this - 

, 7"® hi general seem fully aware of the great advantages which they Imvc (’<0 Conduct of 

denvad from the settlement of Europeans in India. KoropeansiDln^a. 

The opinions of Dwarkonautli Tagore end Rammohun Koy, already quoted, evince tlie 
convictions of the richer natives. Mr. Boldero, oominiBsioner of Moradahad, says, tliat Vol. ii. 242. 

country at large derives great benefit from the residency of respectable Europeans in the 
interior, is proved beyond ^ubt, by the eagerness with which the large aenundurs apply io 
the j^auters w build factories on their estates; to induce them to do which. I Ivnow instances 
of their offering to supply plants, for which they were not to be paid until tiie indigo was 
made and sold. Every increase in the rent of land necessarily augments the facility with 
nduch a fixed land-tax like that of India is levied. The operatkms of the planter ai*c*m aUo 
to faciliUite tlie collection of the revenue, by supplying the lyol with means of paying lus 
rent, in die shape of an advance for indigo. 

The introduction into a comparatively uncivilized country, of persons who have been 
educated in one much farther advanced, is calculated, undoubtedly, to improve the morals 
and au|piufnt the knowledge of the former. But the wliole number of Europeans dwelling 
in the interior of India is so perfectly insignificant when compared witli the native popu¬ 
lation, that but little oflect in this way can reasonably be attributed to them. 

** Of any great improvement in cultivation, in manufactuies, in arts and sciences, Ijoing Vt»l. ii. i)27. 
imputable to the indigo planter, I am not appri.'ied,” is the remark on tills subject of 
Mr. Monckton, cmumiMioner of Furruckabad. 

Mr.^ Clieap, mi^trate of Mymerising, s:»ys, “ Genordly speaking, with the exception of 57 ^ 

a few ill'finished tactories, so &r ns external appearances go there ia liillc in the way of ihe 
useful or ornamental to be seen in those purls of the country principally occupied by indigo 
planters, and no improvement In the moans and implements required agrlcullnre.” 

Tlielr example may have had someeflect in introducing better faith into the transactions 
of business, atm more humanity into the trcaimetit of the |)oor; tlicy may in some cases have 
checked, to a small extent, the corruption of the native officers to whom the udmiuistrution Walters, Mag. 
of tlm iaw is entrusted, and im{)arted information to the few individuals with whom they coiiu* of Dacca, 
into immediate and frequent contact; but the only art wliich they have lutd an opportunity TIL 212. 
oi'sprrading extensively is, the improved mode of bianufacturing indigo, which has Imeii ^htg. Ptihuab. 
adopted by many <if the tulookdars and zemindars. 

The Europeans residing in the towns have indeed introduced among, and taught, the Eri. K*ft>re Omn- 
MtiviM inimy trade, and manufactures. “““sir^MakX; 

50. 70; Kja, “OjSirT. Miinro.89,13.\{27; Vaiidfr1i«di>n, 21 
■ay, 10S( farite, 115; MMet, 247; Cc^kbarn, 2N}; Syduolian, 032. 


ni. Probable Consequekces or hemoviko or helaxiko existing 
IIestrictions. 

]. JlestrictioHS on hoMiny Land. 

Much of the crime and disorder that disturb the districts in which indigo is chiefly cul¬ 
tivated, are attributed, as has been already shown, to the restrictions on holding land which 
are imposed on Etpropeaus. 

'rbetK* n^trictium* operate to the production of disturliance in several ways. They compel 
the planter to connive at the niitoconduet of the servants in whose namca his land is holden, 
towards the ryots and other natives, and free him from a degree of responsibility, botli moral 
and legal, fur die acts of those nnployed on the land, whicii would otherwise oblige him to 
exercise a much more careful surveillance over their proceedings. 

These restriedous also afford a large premium on cultivation by means of that system of 
advances, to which the magistrates concur in attributing the great moss of the disputes and 
affrays which now occur. 

“The most advantageous change tor botli parties (says the Bengal Ilesolution) that A’ol.iv.46o. 
could be introduced in indigo transactions, would doubtless lie the abolitum of the system 
of i^vancea.” 

Tim evils which arise out of this system, both to the parties concerned and to the (leaco 
of the country, greatly exceed those produced by the system of home cultivation. <?ven 
under all the disadvantages to which it is subjected by existing rostrictiuiis. 

« From all the information which 1 have betm able to collect (says the Governor-general, 
in hU Minute of 8 th December 1820) on the subject, I am forced to conclutlc that many, 
if not ail of the evUe complained aa incident to the extenaion of oultisatiou, have their 
origin in the insecurity of the tenure poasesK^d by the phuitei's; and I believe it will be 
found that just in proportion as they have Iwen enabled to hold lands (though under the 
disadvantage of doing so in fictitious names), the disadvantages to which the Honourable 
Court have adverted nave been of rare occurrence.” 

The nn^istrate of Dacca (Mr. Walters) says, spooking of the system of home cultivation, 

** This is by far the leaHtobjectiouable mode ofcultivation; and provided the forms are fairly Vul.iii. U‘i. 
obtained from the rightful owners, aud the boundaries well denned, seldom leads to any 
complaint or breach of the ^leace. It is under ‘neeischas* (home cultivation) alone that 
Juugle and waste lands to a great extent have been brought under cultivation of indigo. 

Mr. Cheap, the magistrate of Myroonriiig, siienking of the same system, rays, “ Wherever v„i. y. 
it <(11101 is, the cultivation of indigo) is comlueted on the mode last mentioned, tlicrc arc 
(445.) 3 b 2 fewei 
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fewer deputes aiid comt^nts t and the only drawback to the latter being extended and 
more generally ado|>tea U, the heavy outlay incurred at first" in making improvements on 
the land. 

*♦ In this district” says the magistrate of Tirlioot (Mr. Campbell), speaking of the 
evasion by Uie planters of the Ucgumiions pnjhibiling tlwm from holding land, “they now 
do so gcnemily, and the practice is certainly attended with great advantage." 

It is proUblc that the superior trauquiUity of Tirhoot is partly accounted for by the 
greater prevalence of home cultivation. 

Potiiion from Mor- I'he merclwnu of Calcutta estimate the losses resulting from the insecurity of lands 
chants of Calcutta held in the names of natives, from the lailure of ryots who nave rccwved advances to per- 

to OoT.-peweral. form their contracts, und from tluj litigation and affrays lliey arc liable to be involved in, by 

Asiatic hlug., July relation io which the existing llogulations compel them to stand to such persons, at not 
182i), p. 86. 25 per cent, on the total outlay.” Yet a large proportion of the indigo grown is 

cultivated on latid held nnder dicse disadvantages. *ihc some authority estimates the 
]>ro}>ortlon so cultivated at one-third. 

If these calculations approach the truth, it is obvious that the removal of the restrictions 
w'ould be followed by a substitution, almost univergal, of the system of Imme cultivaUon for 
th.it of advances. 

The Covemraent of Bengal state, in thtur Revenue letter to the Court of Directors, 

1 si January 1830: 

It api;K'ars to us that nothing could be more beneficial than the gradual relinquishment 
Ilf the system of advances, under wliich it can scarcely bo said that the cultivators arc the 
owners of any of the produce raised by them; a system which cannot but lead to improvi¬ 
dence, carelessness and expense. Now tins end will, we think, he greatly promoted by the 
more extensive occupation of land by Europeans and their descendanta.'^ 

Vol. iii. 233-2U6. ** Another evil of a general nature (says the magistrate of Dacca, Mr. Walters) is, that 

from tlic prosemt system of holding lands in the name of their servants, the planters are sub¬ 
ject to no tangible responsibility, lliey may direct briganda to be entertained; they may 
plan and order attimks to be made; but, if not personally present as principals, it is difficult 
to convict them of being accessories. Instances have occurred, in which ihe mere warning 
a European planter gainst being accessory to a brcacli uf the |>cace, on the infonnation of 
a police uflicer that armed men on his pui’t were collcrted, has called forth u threat of 
prosecution in tlie Supreme Court; so tliat magistrates are really afraid to act against 
British subjects, except on the strongest grounds. 

“ Again, false complaints are made, and witnesses suhonii'd. Ihe plantcTs name does 
not appear, though ihe ease is brought forward by bis servants und at hit^ expemse; he; 
bimscif must proimbly knows nothing as to its truth or ialsebuod. Were all cases relating 
to indigo concerns carried on in the planter's own name, lie would lx* {x monally rt^pousible, 
and would be cautious to ascertain the truth of a matter before he brought it forward in 
court. In this event, onc-liall'of die present indigo litigation would be put a stop to.” 
Other magistrates expressed similar opinions. 

Vol. ii. SOT. “By die present system,” says Mr. Taylor, magistrate of Nurgapore, “ the indigo planter 

Games on his transactions in the name of the head luitive of his fact4)ry, and Urns avoids die 
rosjionsibillly which would directly attach to him, slionld he engage lands without liaving 
made the necessary inquiry respecting the right of tliu person who uflers to let Uiem. 1 
diink this is liable to much objection.” * 

VoLii. 361. **The only inconvenience which I have exjKTicticed,” says Mr. Bird, commissioner of 

Goruckpore, ** connected with the indigo planters, has been, that, in all matters relating to 
land, one cannot have n*cour&e to principals.” 

The evils complained of by Mr. Walters, in the preceding extract, do not appear to be oil 
referable to the n*strictions on holding land, but many oi‘ them to the planters not liciiig 
made responsible to a suiUcioot extent lor the acts of their servants in general. 

Tile I'cniovul uf the prohibition to hold land would not, thcrcfiire. by any means furnish 
a complete remedy for all the evils complained of in the paragraph in question, though it 
doithtless would put an end to man^ of them. 

CuiiRcqucutly several of the magistrates, und among them Mr. Walters, prop(»e to render 
the planters responsible for the appearance, and m some cases liable for the misconduct uf 
their servants. WiUi a view to render tluU liability more efficient, they fiirther propose, that 
the planters sliould furnish the courts witli lists of the natives employed in any situation 
which exposes tlicm to bo involved in the disputes of the ffictory. 

Besides the advantages whicli have already been mentioned as culcidated to result from 
Ihe removal of the restrictions on holding land, thero ore several oUiers which, though 
perhaps not oflc^s importance, arc so obvious, that they will require fewer words to explain 
them. 

If Europeans in India were enabled to obtain with facility land, either on long leases or 
as proprietors, they would be able to repay themselves for the application of capital to ^eir 
land, in the execution of permanent improvements. Drains, and canals fiir irrigation, might 
then be constructed by them with advantage, and much land which now lies waste cleared 
and brought into cultivation. 

Tlie Government of Bengal say, “ There are, we believe, extensive tracts, now of little 
Jan. 1,1830. value, which might probablv be made productive by irrigation, or by tlio admission of the 
water of the Ganges and other streams, when loaded with alluvial deposit; and in Debar and 
the Western Broviiiee% it is, we conceive, certain that the planters would be disposed to 

ensure 
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ensure and eatena migation by a considerable outlay of capital, if,vested with an assured . . 

tenure^ under a long lease. y. 

Under these circumstances, it would scarcely be too much to expect a “ general improve- — 
ment of the agriculture of the country, and an increase of all the valuable products of its Kr. Boss, Judge of 
soil and climate.’* Judder Ihiwacmy 

Jn India, irrigation amjears fiwpiently to confer on land, which without it would yield 
but one poor crop, and that uncertain, the capability of yielding two abundant ones with 
certainty. 

** 'I'he conversion of,a field, depndent for its pn>duce ujmii the falling rains, into a garden Sketch of iho 
jT rice-plot, artificially watered, is a diange from uncertainty to certainly, from one ptjor ttyotwav ?YHtem, 
Sind precarious to two rich and sure crops.” p. £4. 

Hitherto the restrictions under which Ibc settlors have laboured, have on ^lellc'd them to 
confine their exerdous to tlie cultivation of but one crop of Indigo. Most of tlie productions 
to which they would otherwise have turned their attention require several years to obtain 
maturity, or more careful cultivatiou than u ryot conld bo trusted to perform on contract. 

Were the restrictions abolished, Euroiiean skill vould be applied to the cultivation of such 
productions, and one of the consequences would, in ail pro^iility, be os great ufi iniprovu- 
iiieni of tlieir quality os dint of indigo has acquired under the hands of the Britisli planter. 

Sugar, colfee, cotton, and silk, arc productions to which attention has alrca<ly been 
attracted by the prospects of success they hold out; and many more would probably soon 
be added to the list, if’motive were afforded to the capitalist lor seeking them. 

A considerable (Umiiiutiou of the cost of production would lie another consequence of 
removing or relaxing the restriciions. Wc should obtain iho commodity at a lower price, 
aud strengthen tlie security of the Bengal producer .against coinpetilion. 

On this h»t topic, the Ouvcriuneiit of Bengal say: 

“In a cuminereiiU view, nothingcuuUI be more calamitous than to lose this great staple; f.r-iterrr<»mBengftl, 
and if there be the slightest ground for the appri hcnsion of funngn competition, which some 1 Juii. 1S3(). 
mtolligetii genderneu liavc expri'sscd, we can conceive nothing more mortil)’ing and dis¬ 
creditable to the Administration of this country, than to discover, probably too late for a 
remiMly, that yielding to speculative fears, tliey liaxl fostered the trade of our rivals by with¬ 
holding from our couuirymoii tlio lacilliicB which they required in order to prosi^rvc this 
important brftncli of nutiunul commerce, lie shall most deeply, therofoiv, lament if it shall 
ap|Hnir to your Honourable Court (contrary to our hope and trust), that paruuiouni con- 
sideraiioiiH require you to deny to the British settlers those privileges in regard to the occu¬ 
pancy of land, by which they expect pernmncntly and imobjectioimbly to diminish the 
vxpeiiscs at wliiyli iho indigo of Bengal and its dc[Km(lent provinces is now produced.” 

Mr. Wallers {luaglstrale of Oacea) concludes the list of rcmHlics which he proposes, the 
principal of which is ilic ivluxatiiHi of thi‘ restrictions on holding land, with tliis paragraph; 

“• Let the dimr l>e but thrown oix n for thi* free expanse of British fcolingsandprinciples, Vol. iii. Srto. 
os well as of British capital, and I will venture to say that in five years a grt*atpr improve¬ 
ment u'll) take place in tlie surial and moral eoiiUitioii of our subjects than has accrued from 
tliirty years of trial under the old sysU-iu, gigantic as have Incn undoubtedly the strides 
made iii ext<*nding uml bringing to perfection the inonuiaciure of what has hecumc the 
great staple: export of British India.” 

Tlie evil which iius been thought by some jicruons to counlerlialance these advantages, is Si n Bsd»cr's Evid. 
the danger that Eqi’ 0 [H‘nnB wouhl strij) the natives of their laud, il' they were iHTmittcd to Com. Ljrds, 18ao 
bt^eotne* proprietors or Icaaelioldi'rs. P« ”1^* 

In tlie iiumci‘oas ^lapel's which have In'cn received from India during several years, but 
one opinion has been met with to oppose the relaxation of the restrictions uu holding land, 
viz. that of Mr. H. T. Prirmop, seerctury to the Government of Bengal, unions indeed a 
statement of Mr. Shakspear's, that he conceived that Govermnent would consider the fnci- Vc»1. iv. 11 If 
lilies then afforded to Kuropcans to huhl lands, to be sufficient, and that they were not 
prepared to adopt Mr. Boss’s suggcsltoii for removing in foto tlie prohibitory' laws made in 
timt respect, can be consideriHl as expiiwdvc of an opinion adverse to any further relaxation. 

Mr. Priiisep’s objtHjtions are couched in the following language: “The unrestricU'd autlio- 372 to 380. 
rity of Europeans to hold laud, without being subject to the local criminul law, is a measure 
this Government can scarcely venture upon at prcscni. There arc many well-informed 
people who do not consider (lie right of holding land to be at all connected with the neces¬ 
sary local control of Kui'opean residents: who think the latter equally iiidis|>onsal)lc, 
whrthcr the Europeans Irnld land or not; nay, wlio go the length to argue that tlie con¬ 
fusion which calls for the remedy of a local tribunal is greater, because of the shills imd 
ex]>edieiits resorted to in consequence of the restrictions to tiielr holding lands. 

** 1 am not of Uiis opinion. II 1 G unqualified removal of the restrictious of Europeans 
holding land would open to them a new branch of speculation, not entered upon by them 
hitherto, because of Uicir Icgiblativc exclusions, viz. land jobbing, or other zemindarry 
jobbing. The purchase of tenures sold by the courts or collector for arrears, or fi)r private 
debts, with a view to profit from cnlmucing the revenue drawn from the ryots, is, anil most 
fortutiatoly for the credit of the Govcnimont and nation, lias been, since 1793, confined to 
natives, ilad (ho old families, holding rajuget's and zemindarics, which to the extent of 
more than half of the Government jumina tor Bengal, wei*e sacrificed to die inflexible rigour 
of the Cornwallis system, scon their estates, one after die other, iall into the liati^ of 
Englbh adveuturors; had they seen these people watcliing about the collector’s cutcherr 
for a bargain purchase at each public sale, their feeling, and that of the great body of the 
(445.) 3 b 3 people 
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■ people^ towardfl tiieir goTernorar wcmld have been wideij difimnt frcmi what it naw it. It 

V» cannot, however, be necessary to enter on this ground; suffice It, that Mtheito, notwithstand- 

■ ■■ ■■ * ing that natives have carried speculation in aemiudarry purchases to a adidiievoiis extreme, 

Settleznont of go as to call fcr a legislative roinedy for evils which ensued, tliere has been no land 
EuropsaBiiaXnais. Europeans J tWre have indeed been oocasional purchases, and more frequent 

jauns be noxnee, tint », .in the name o£ the native dep^dants, or their children; but these 
have all been subsidioiy to other speculations, to md the extension of indigo cultivation, or 
to afford facilities for more chimerical projects, which have been attempted everywhere with 
various success; and the farms have b^n taken, and tlu* purcltases made, with an aiiticipa- 
tiou of loss on tl>e bargain more frequently than the contrary. Nothing of the kind has 
been entered upon as u primary ohjoot of speculation, and tluit simply tecause it was for¬ 
bidden, and because no c^italist at Calcutta would advance the funds for engaging in such 
a line of adventure so long os it was so. If the restrictions weri* at ouce to be removed 
wholly, this line of adventure must be expected to be 8u^)crHd(hHl to those other inducements 
to Inside atul seek fortune in the interior wldch now exut; and wliile the number of adven¬ 
turers would be augmented beyond meraure, tlicir relation with the people would be more 
complex, and the materials of collision would l)e iniiutiely multipli^, while the single re¬ 
straining authority at present poseessed by Clovetiunent, in its power of rmoviug Europeans 
wiiliout trial, would b^me wholly inefficient. 

** With what face could the GovemincMii ask to reserve to itself a power of removing 
a man from his inherited or purchased irceliold? And how can It be reconciled to tlie laws 
of En|;limd, whence conBrmutions of this authority will have very shortly to 
leave In the hands of Government the moans of separating the proprietor 
from his fee-simple, and the tenant, encouraged by the law to embark capital freely in a 
s}>eoulatiuu for lncreaae<l produce, from his tenure, at the mumciit periiaps when it l)egtns 
to yield return? What has been said hitherto applies only to born subjects of England; 
tlieir legittmi^ descendants, burn in this countiy, with the rights of their parents in respect 
to law, and those of tlicir country for location, wilt be much more embarrassing. In short, 
what is meant to be urged is simply this; that wholly to remove existing restiiciions on the 
r^idence and occupation of land by Europeans, before wc have a local law strong enough 
to control Europeans, or a li^lature competentto make sucli a law, would be begioning 
at the wrong end.^ ' 

liefctorfromBongal, objeetbm the Bengal Government remark: “ Even less reasonable do we con- 

1 January 18S0. skier tlie huppoeition that the possession of lands would be acquired by Europeans in a 
par. 10. manner calculated to excite disturbanci'a Of all preperiy it is the least likely to be wrong¬ 

fully taken irom its owner, excepting through the operation of bad laws, or laws badly 
administered; and as the eyes of Government, of iU magistrates, and of flie communily, 
would be specially directed to die conduct of the European settlers, they ore, of all classes, 
the least likely to be shrouded in the obscurity which must cover nsur{)ntions resulting from 
Mich a course. Public sales in liquidation of arrears of revenue are in the lower Provinces 
now rare, though numerous estates are advertized. The rules under which they arc con¬ 
ducted arc such as afford every reasonable security against abuse; and any abuse practised 
by or in favour of an Eiuopeon would be much more easily detected than nmlpractii'es to 
which natives alone were parties; since of the latter, genendly sj^eakiug, our European 
iunctioiiaries can know Uwe but the name. In the Western Provinces sales for arrears are 
now happily almost unknown: none are made without the express sanction of Government, 
and the errors and inigapprehension in re|ptrd to the rights and interests of the seveiul 
cla86i>8 connected with the land, to which mainly are to be ascribed the extensive alienation 
of property that occurred in severel id* those jirovinces, are, we trust, in a great measure 
corrected. It dot's not consequently appear to us that any argument against encouraging 
Europt^is to settle in the interior, by grantmg to them the privilege of Jioldiug landed 
property, can be drawn from the unhappy prevalenct' of sales in former periods.** 

In a Minute which accompanied the letter just q^uoted, the Governor-general remarked, 
** If tlie autiiorities in England entertain any alarm lest Europt‘ans should lie induced in any 
considerable numbers to resort to India, and to settle in the interior on the mere speculation 
of bolding land witli a view to the profits of rent, 1 have nti hesitation in avowing my con¬ 
viction that such alarm is wholly groundless. The European capitalist cun, in my opinion, 
only find his advantage In India m the production of articles fur the home market, or in 
ejecting some great improvement, which accomplished, he will rarely find any advantage in 
retaining land merely for its rent. Such indeed is the value, 1 am given to understand, 
natives set upon laud, that I think it probable that they would be enulded to buy out nil 
Europeans liokling tenures, in which senne great improvements liad not been made, or which 
were not held in connexion willi some valuable meroantile concern.** 

K(‘v.I.o(t(T,lk ugal, In anod)er jilace ills stated, ** Already, too, landed |>roperty bears a high value In the 
I January iH'iO, market; instances we (the Gover»>r*general in Coundl) understand not being wiintlog of 
p. 14. sales to natives at 20 years’ purcluLse of die net rent” 

The correctness of this opinion sot-ms scai’t^ly to admit of a doubt Tlio drill and talent 
of die European capitalist enable lain to employ his capital in undertaking which yield 
a much greater interest fur his money than he can derive from sunply holding land. 

in corroboration of this pinion, it is asserted by die planters Uiat Europeans hold but 
a very small proportion of Irad in Calcutta and tlie few other parts of India in which alone 
they are pennittra to beranie proprietors. 

If as much profit could have been derived from *^jol>bing** in land as from indigo planting, 
the law which prohibits Europeans from Imlding lend would have been evaded for the one 

purpose 
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P®7T' the other. The proportion between tlw two modes of emplovinir 

upital wdl not be altered by .the removal of the reetriotione, or if at nil, it wUl be alters 
in favoor of the cultivation of rndigo. 

Although Mr. Baylcy (msanber of the coundi of Bengal) signed the letter, from which 
so many exists have been made, favourable to the abolition of restrictions on holding land 
jet he considerod some alterution of the laws and judicial insUtutions of the couatry reqni* 
site before any considerable relaxation could safely take place. ^ 

“ But, anxious as I he says, ** that much greater facilities should be granted, witli 
the obj<^ of encouraging European British subjects to invest their capital and employ ilieir 
skill in improving the producu of India, 1 still feel that, under the present stale of our laws 
and judicial institutions, they could not be permitted to occupy extensive h» id'^d property 
in the interior of the countiy, except upon conditions con’csponding with those which were 
retained in the Kesolutions of Goveniment of February last 

** Whenever the British Legislature sliall stv fit to declare that all persons, Europeans or 
natives, residing in the interior of our provinces in India, shall be subjected to the same 
regulations, and to the same local tribunals, civil and criminal j and shall, by the delegation 
of sufficient powers for tliat^ purpose^, enable the British Govemtnent in India to modify 
and improve our judicial institutions to the extent which may from time to time be found 
necessary; from that moment the unrestricted aduiissioit of Euro|>ean British subjects, and 
the frro permission to nc(][uirc and hold landed proj»erly on an e(j[ual footing with Uie natives 
of Ind^ may be conceded not only witltoui inconvenience, but with most important bonclits 
to India os well as to Great Britain.'* > 


Effeds which would prohahly rc«7<//yro»i renwviity or relaxing the exiting lieetrictions on 
Immigration to and Residence in India. 

On tbie to[^v a grout chaiigo of opiiiiim apjtears to have taken place in the minds of the 
Coin|)any*s Inaiaii servanu since the (piostioii was examined by a Committee of the whole 
House in ldl3. All the whiu'srtos examined on that occasion ontertained great apprehension 
of danger, sliould immigration to India be freed from restriction*. Tlie evils wbicb they 
feared were, that many of the English colonists who wouhl then M'ttlc in India would ill-use 
and oppress the natives; violate tlieir social and religious projti<lic(}s, from ignoranci* nr con¬ 
tempt; degrade the British clmracter by dninkeiincss, misconduct, or the fr€‘<|uent punish¬ 
ment to which they would subject themselves; and thus render the natives disrontented, 
weaken tlieir respect for the rulers of the country, and either drive them into actual 
insuiTcctiou, or prinlispuso them, at least, to avail themselves of any invasion, or other 
favourable opportunity of casting off the jM>wor of England. Some of the w'itnesscs appre¬ 
hended also lltai settlers inigbt Join tlio armici> of the native princes, or inilcr Into Jntrignes 
at tlieir courts. By several of the witness belonging to the military profession, the danger 
to be apprehended from this latter source was not, however, csii'cnied of great importance. 
Anuthi'r ground of alarm was that Jree settltM's, whose right to reside in tlic country should 
not be dependent on the will of (he East India Company, wonld despise its authority, bring 
its j>ower into discredit witlt tlie ikUivch, and thus encourage the native princes to tcbel. 

'ilu'se apprehensions were foundinl, in general, on the supiKisition that the influx of Euro- 
pL^ns would be largo, and that they would continue subject, in criminal cases of an aggra- 
vatcnl clmracter, to the courts at the Presidency exclusively. 

It was eonsrderod by eevemi of the witnesses (liat British subjects could not he placed in 
all rt'spects under tlie jurisdiction of thejnative courts without great inconveniences. Some 
feared that such a measure would degrade the European character in the minds of the 
natives. 

But few of the witnesses who gave evidence before the Committee of the House of Ixirds 
in 1830 were examined on this jmint. Tliose who were, exprewtHi sentiments fiivonrable 
to the extended settlement in India of rctpeetahle Eiiro[>eans, capitalists, and persons pos¬ 
sessed of skill. 

From Uie immigration of individuals of these descriptions, the witnfs8t*8 expccte<l great 
advantages to the country; but most of them entertained strong appifhensions that Euro¬ 
peans of the lower, and pt‘rliaps even of the middling classes, would do gi^at harm; that 
they would h<? “ apt to lost' all that is gowl in tlie European character, and to aciiuirc all 
that is btul In the native character in India.” 

Tliese gentlemen considm-d that any very extensive influx of settlors would greatly 
endanger the Government of Imlia, and be productive of evils of considerable iragiiitndc to 
the native jiopulation. One of thtan (Mr. Klphinstonc) says that “ any very considerable 
eomraunily of Eurnjieaiis in ludia would be very unruly, and very difficult to manage rm 
the part of a Covornmeiit w-hich must always be arbitrary in its charuclcr. If then* were 
a great body of discontented c«»h>ni«ts, such as at the Cape, for instance, I think their 
clamours would probably weaken the Government very much with the natives. I'lieir 
disagreements with the natives would also be very dangerous; and I think there w'ould ho 
a great increase of the feeling, which there is now only among the lower orders of Euro¬ 
peans in India, of contempt and dislike for blacks.” 

Mr. Elphinstone, however, consitlcrs «that loo much facility cannot be given to tlie 
settlement of capitalists in Indio, siipjiosing the Government to retain the power of sending 
them out of the country, and of sending them from one •district to another, in case of their 
being guilt/ of any oppression, or creoting any great ilisturbonce.’* 

Another witness, Mr. Chaplin, thought the extension, if limited, of the system of license, 
(445.) 3 b 4 might 
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might produce advantage; but tlmt ** the entire centred of Goremment must alw&ya be 
preserved” over the European aettlers, ** otherwise they wiS brin^ the Govermnent into 
constant coUiston with tlie courts of judicature at the presidenaes: and that coliision 
tends not only to deerrade the Goveriimeot, bnt very much to lower the dignity of the court 
ilsoie 

In another answer to q question, the same gentleman uses the following language: ** If 
Europeans were allowwl unrestricicdly to settle in the interior, I have no doubt it would 
lead ultimately to tfie stripping the natives of their lands, depriving them of every office 
or cmiploynjont liowever suliordinate, and ultimately reduce them to the most degradeil 
state of a conquered people.” 

Several of the witnesses point out the necessity of subjecting the Eurqtenn settlers to 
the local criminal courts, especially if their itumbers are to be greatly iner»«aed. 

The only judicial authority who has said anything on this siuijeet. in the returns so often 
quoted in this report, is Mr. Bnrwell, commissioner of Allyporc, whMe remarks have been 
lUrtNidy fjuoted. 

Hie Govcmmoni of Bencal cxpr«g opinions decidedly fiivourable to the cneour^ement 
ofEuroitean sc'ttlers in India, though, ns the occasion M'hich gave rise to these expressions 
was it discussion on one of the points on which the question turns onh% viz. the rcloNatiou 
of the restrictions on holding land, it remains somewhat doubtful what other relaxations 
ihcv would ap))rove of, with a view to such encoumgcinent. 

'hiey consider, in the first pl.ace, that the number of Eitropenna who will settle in India, 
can never be large, whicdi at once removes the prineipal source of clangor. On this jwint 
they tay, “ S itisfied as w'e are that Uie heat interests of Englaiid and India will be pro¬ 
moted by the free admtsssion to the latter of European industry and enterprise, oiir per¬ 
suasion is scaretdy less strong, that with {‘very possible euconragemeut, the settlement {if 
our countiy’mcn in this country will be far short of the number which is to he desired, 
wliether regard bo ha{i to the extension of commerce and agricullure, to thokgood order of 
the country, to the prompt cheap, and e{|iwJ administration of good low, to the improvv- 
meiil of the people in knowledge and morals, or to the strength and security of our 
power.” 

In his Minute accompanying tlie letter just quoKnl, the G{»vemor«gencrnl saj^s, “The 
objections to the udmisbiou of Europeans into the interior of the country were originally 
urged, and justly urged, under cireiimstances very diflereiit from u hat now exist; ninl ilw^rn 
can b(} no doubt that their iiit(*reourse extensively woidd liave btM'u offensive to moat of th(5 
natives {>f niiik and infinence, wlnmi we found in the oounlry on first acquiring it; even the 
natives wlnnn we emjiloycd in tlic administration of the emmtry required time to become 
aecuslonicfl to our habits ami inodes of acting. A great change, however, has imw taken 
place, at least in this part of India: lu're, excepting in rare cases nnd in tracts little likely 
to be the seat of Euroiiean speculation, we no longer employ in the jmblic service nativt'S 
of rank and infiu{>nce {lerivcsl from prt'eefling rulers. Wo liav{* long inU’rmedilled in nil 
die miiiutire of judicial and revenue management, affecting th<' jm'I'soiis and propi'rty of our 
subjects; the present g(.‘neraUon linvo grown up under and are neenstomed to us; timny, 
iiiileed, {if the weallhit*sl and nuist infliu'ntial are of tnir own creation, and are suflicicntly 
conversjint with the general habits and character of Europeans to benefit instead {>f suffer¬ 
ing by the intercourse.” 

A pHrngra})h on this subject in the letUT of the Bengal Government, to which the above 
Minute is attachc<l, points out more at length the circiinittanees wldcb have existed In 
India, “calculated to do away tiiat strangeness with which, in new cotmtrics, the Asiatic 
mu^-t necessarily regard the EurojicAnami proceeds thus: “ Our native officers art' the 
crcattir(‘s of our will. In many districts, too, the British settlers are already numerous, 
ami, however multiplied, their residence would no longer occasion the fears and jealousies 
tliat might be siqqHised to follow tim introduction of a race of strangers, even if the sysK'm 
of our Government, nnd course of proci'iulings prt'Htaribed for its officers, had not o|K.‘rated 
to accustom the community U> the Europt^an character, in so far ns these obsemitionsare 
applicable., it seems to be clear that there is little nwin for the apprehemsiona that might 
b{) entertained if it were pro|>osed siiddeuiy to introduce a body of British adventurers 
into {Hiuntries recently conquered or acqtiired, and still possessed by natives of influence 
and nuik, reared under the despotic government of Indian rulers.” 

Anodier reason given by the Bengal Govemnicnt for tlesiring to see the number of Euro¬ 
peans In India increased, is, “ because the presence of a consiclerablc iiumlier of them in 
tlio* interior of the districts tend essentially to sociin? for our judges and collectors 

(if not wilfully blind) that information, to the want of which past failures must chiefly be 
ascribed. 

“Wcfre,cly admit, that in proportion as European settlers multiply, the necessity of 
modifying tlie latv relative to the administration of civil and criiniaal justice will be more 
urgently felt. 

“ But the changes which the utmost cone.eivable increase in their numbers would render 
necessary, may, we conceive, be easily made without any alteration in the general 

Byt^tion establislied for the aciministration of affairs.” 

Mr. Bayley's opinion on tliis subject is, as has been shown by an extract already quoted 
from his Minute, limited by certain conditions. He is not of opinion that it would be safe 
to venture upon any con8id(jrable relaxation {»f restriolion in the existing 8t|ttc of affairs, 
but confidently advocates the unrestricted admission of Eurooean British subjects into 
India ns soon as certain modifications may have been made of tue laws and institutions of 
that conniry. 

Concurring 
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‘5 »rt of the «*. Minalo) meidiy fa. the •entio.ent. 

oKprMMl by the Right h»tt the 6o*enior-«aetia md&ir Chorltt MetetUe, V, 
in iwaid *? Jb* * 0 ^ mi poUncri advintim to te aotioiMtad from the ntenuve 
efaiplnment rf Bi^tfafa tkfll and o^itel ih India. I will only mj that thii object may m >&• 
iby iodsnwtit be^ivly Meompliibed. withont intottiu^ or inhiiv to iha nntivia BUt( 


*4 "h L_ 1 i_ j"*' —i-T*”' “ —«-w oMf* vwjwfa iiin^ ill *—'• Bayley^Ui. 

my Juoametit be mtely aoeomplufaed, without injnuice or iiduiy to the native inhalntants 
and wiOtoMt exciting diwaitiiMotian on their partj pronM alwaye, that the Euiopean 
Britiufi leiwdeot bewfajeet to the tame laws and amenable to the tame tribimala as the 
native, end that the Supreme Cbveinment be veiled with aofficient powera to modify and 
im|inrov^ por laws and judisiid institutimis to die fall extent wMoh circumitances may render 
darirable.” 

The opinionc which liavc just been quoted havmg been npreaaad lucid riially while ilis. 
cuaing another question, it nowhere diUinttly appears whether the views by nbudi tliey 
were dictated extended to the abolition of the system of internal lioendha, and with it, ooii- 
sequently, of the power now possessed by the Government of removing Europeans from the 
interior at ytm. 

’^e various opinions here brought together, considered in conjunction with the evidence 
which has been adduced respecting the effects that have been produced by the settlement of 
Europeans in India, seem to establish the following propositions: 

riiat the immigration to Ijldia of cnpitaliats and men of education is considered by all SyUence lotci’ Com- 
nsctics as calculaud. to confer advantages of great importance on that eouutry, as well as on iss, 

.EngfaiBd. laoTita ’ ’ 

CbapUn, 186. Robeition, lM.ltiokard4,S84. 


That, even in the most complete state of freedom, common labourers conld not go lo India ftwji Ben- 

ot all, ami ariiBens only In such numbers ns could find f>mp1oyinent in teaching and super- ^ 
iQlemfing native workmen. < deoce, CommittM ot 

That Uie only persons from whom mischief could be feared who would emigrate to that whok^llooM, isia. 
country, are adventurers from classes considerably above the common laboui^r in eduesdon. 

That tire restrictions on emigradon to India are rendered necesMry, if at all, only by the 
difficulty of restraining such adventuren while living in the interior. 

These prOptwitions appear to be universally, or mmost universally, assented to,l>ut here 
opinion divides. 

T|)c Governor-general considers tliat nil the persons who would go to India, if every 
restriction were removed, might be restrained by the powers at present ponessed over 
EuropcBus by the Company’s courts. Other opinions, among which is that of Mr. Bayley Mr.Bickords’Evi- 
^ember of the Councils consider tliat it would be necessary, to effect this purpose, to render dcnco, Lords Com- 
Europeans subject to tiie local courts, and to the same lows as the natives of India; but mittec, 284. 
that thiic alteration of the law would render the freest immigration safe, and in a hi^ degree 
beneficial. 

Several of tbc witnesses examined in 1818 considered diat tlie power of removal from the SirT. Munro, 127, 
interior and from the country, wliicli the Company now possesses, must be retained; and 
some arc of opinion that this |mwer would be insufficient, unless accompanied by llmitaUons ^l* 

on immigration. 

The subjection of Europeans to the local courts, in the same manner and to the same EvL Commit 1816. 
extent as native are subject to them, is certainly desirable in one point of view. It would Cockbura, 269- 
reniove an appearance of partiality In the law towards Europeans, of which the natives fre- 
quentiy cmnpiain. It may be doubted, however, whether either tlie complete subjection of 
Europeans to the local courts, or the f^stem of licences, and tlie power of removal attached 
to it, are calculated to afford any important check on die misconduct of European settlers. 

Crimes committed by Europeans with tlieir own hands are rare; and it is only with relation OpinionofKusamut 
to such of them us amount to felony, or at least to gro^ misdemeanor, that Europeans are Ailawlot, Jud. let. 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the Company's criminal courts. To the civil courts they fro^ Bengal, 
arc already liable, in all cases arising between them and natives; and the only difference 1830, p.7 ; 

between the two classes, in respect to civil suits, i% ilml actions between partita who arc nil TrflLtw**^*** 
Europeans are ciignizable by die Supreme Courts exclusively, and that native plaintifis have UL 

tbetr choice of brlnjpng any civil suit against an European either hi the King’s Court at the » 

President, or in tlie local court of the Company. 

Of the distinction made in civil suits, the enects appear to be unalloyed mischief; their 
abolition would perhaps enable redress to be obtained by legal means fiir some ifijuries which 
can now be decided only by force, and consequently tend to prevent nfiVays and dUturlMince; 
hut, at the same time, seems to Ite no reason to believe that either such aboltUon, or 
tbesiibj^tiun of Europeans to tlte local criminal courts in all coses, would prevent any om* Jud. Tetter from 
siderable proportion of tlie disputes and affrays that would oiberwise arise. The cases of Bengal, 1 Juno 
felony or gross misdemeanor oimmitted by Europeans, which alone would be affected by the per. 7. 
alteradon, are, os has Iweu already atutetl, veiy rare. 

Tiie power of wJthdcawing (at the wilt of tbe Government) the liceuce to reside, is of so 
invidions'h natnre, and its exercise subjects the Government of India to so much damour and 
cdiloquy, that It can rarely be resorts to, even in cases wbidi woukl fully justify its employ¬ 
ment. For all useful purposes it is almost perfectly nulL Its occuionai enforcement 
crushes the Individuals on wliom it falls, without producing any considerable effect in deterring 
others. 

To substitute, however, for this power the mere aul^eciion of the planters to the local 
criminat and civil oourui would, if the fiirmer has any efi^ at all in the way of rotraint 
on their conduct, be inimffident. One principal use of the power of removal tS to provide 
fi>r the coses of misconduct, wfaldi, from.. being performed throng tbe medium of third 
penonib or &om some other cttoiw, casDot be brought home to tbe manters, provide for * , 

jl« 
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V. tboaownxsu. 


Oonuar. Uooaliodtbai, iii. U7< 
Mac. SeeiUuxim, IH, 129. 

letter from BengAl, 1 Jiue, 
1830, par. 8. See abo (raiaSoB of 
Coart of NixamutAdmut, siBie 
Letter, par. 7. Commr. Bai^y, it. 


It H deiirable, and efeii neeeaary, to make tbiia to ^bbae ocmrta 

aa B preliminair itep to enable the Government if India, whi^ alone am . 
have snfficieat mibniiAtioa for the porpow mj^tlhg deti^ to provide the 
awi neceeiary to pnlject them to proper oootrcu, 


854. 


Bttt beyond Uii% it viU be requisite to erect into crimes many acta, or radier to eooidder 
as evidence of crime many circumstances which it would be unneoesaary and h^ly im^tmr 
to treat in this manner, in a country provideii iidtli more efficient mwns of restrain^ 


Hag. Daeoa. lii. 178-.Std. . Hius it would probably be highly ^sirable to adopt the plan su^|;eated by 
Oommr. Furmck^ad, ii. 1^. several of trie magistrates and other judimal authorities, of rendering the planters 
M*** lioWe, under many circumstances, for the misainduot, at least when frequently 

Uag. Mi^nensing, v. 26. repeated, of their servants in tlie conduct 4^ tlie affairs of die factories. 

Such a law, accompanied by provisions for crrmpeliing the planters to rr^ster the names 
of their responsible servants in the local courts, and to answer for their appearan^i when re> 

3 uired for the purposes of justice, appears to be calculated to have great ^ct in preventing 
isturbances. 

Inhere is no reason why expidsioti from the district, or even from the country, should not 
be indicted os a puniidiment for misconduct of a gross kind, or frequently repeated, on the 
part either of the planter himself or of his servants, if connected in the latter cose with the af^rs 
of the factory. 

And It can scarcely be doubted that such expulsion, or even a smaller punishment inflicted 
by a court of justice after trial, and in pursuance of u distinct positive law, would be a much 
mora efficient instrument than any arbitrary power, because it would be less obnoxious to 
complaint, and therefore ca^mble of more frequent apnlicntiori. 

It has been objected, that to give the power of indicting heavy punishments to courts 
acting under a bmly having interests in some respects opposed to those of the private 
OpinlonofNisu&ut settlers, would be productive of great tnconvenieuce. Tliut the power would occasionally 
Adawlut: Jad. be misused, and its exercise constantly suluect to suspicion, and look^ upon with jealousy. 
Letter, 1 June But the snbstttutbn of such a fxiwer lor that of withdrawing the licence of settlers, and 

1880, par. 7. removing them from their property, without trial or reason ivaigned, cannot be objected to 
by tite private settlers (except in r^pect of capital cases or others in which the punishment 
is greater than that of removal from the Interior or from the country), on any otlier gnnind 
than this, that the power of removal is so unpopular that it affords little or no checK upon 
their conduct, or in other words, that in practice it u at least in a great measure iuefficienl, 
and tliat the power proposed to be substituted m>uld be more effectual. 

To obviate the evils of subjecting private settleni to tlie Company's judges in criminal caiies 
See Jud. Letter, of importance, it has been proposed by Mr. Ross, thm Europeans sliouid ** in the very few 
1 Jose 1830. instances " in which dieir trial would be necessary, be tried by a jury composed of natives 
par. 7. and Europeans in equal numbers. 

Hie difficulty to In; overcome is to <^tala, as jurymen, persons who iiave no strong interest 
either for or against the planters. 

It is to be feared that Europesns fur the jury' could, in most districts, be chosen from 
indigo planters only, persous having a strong interest to protect any European chatged 
with an offence committed in the conduct of his business; while on the other hand, litUe 
reliance could be placed on the integrity or firmness of natives in the exercise of such a 
function. 

With a view to avoid the various difficulties whidi surround the question, it has been pro. 
posed by some persims to make on exception of capital and other cases of n heinous nature, 
leaving tiiem, as at present, in the excUutve iurisdictioii of the Supreme Court, but extending 
the (lower of the Company's judges to all others. 

Either with or without a Jury, the substitution of puni^hiDcnt by law for the proient system 
of licences, might certainly be made wiUi great advantage both to the settlm and to the peace 
of tlie country. The former would acquire security from arbitrary expulsion, while the 
efficient power of government to restrain crime would be augmented. 

The permission to bold land would prevent many disturbances, by diminishing the number 
of individiml transactions in which the Euro(Kan capitalist would find it necc.%sary to engage 
an the prosecution of his undertakings, and consequently diminish the number of disputes. 
Hie subjection of the planters to heavy puuislnncnr, sometimes even to expulsion from the 
country, fur the misconcluct of themselves or their factory servants, wonUl discourage Uie 

_ c _;_... e ___.i_Js_...... .......U A..J i 
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On the coutraiy, ft is probable that, with these alterationi^ tlie reudenee the greatest 
number of persons who would belnduced to go to India, in case all restrictions w^ al^ished, 
would be accompanied witb fewer and less acts of violence than the residence of the iua^i> 
ficant number which now reside tliere is under the presem ^Btem. 

The great Incrmise whidi vrould take pUoe to the quantity of European capita) and ckili 
attracted to India, and the fadlitiei which would be affitrded ffir their freer and more beneficia 
amployiBent, would greatly augment the idnatagei which loffia, England, and aH con 
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prototion* iia¥e derived from the oraployment of European capital, and - 

^*”^°P*'***^i***^*^ ^ provided for a greatly increased population j the morality and know- - 

ledge of the ^MOpfe would 1)6 Improved; Knd ^ bronglu into euUivation ; improve- OkepHn’sETideiioe 

nienhi intpoteed ia agriculture and tnunutaciureas nenw angoientod; -the revenue of 

eouotry jnorraied, and rendered more easy of ooilection; a .wide field would be openeil for ^ 

a more profitable employment of Bntisii capital Uiao it finds at home; new products for 

expmtfidoa may confioentiy be expected, as well as great improvement in the cpiality, ^ 

dtounudon in the cost of those already produced, 1830 , p. 803. * 

Tb* demand fiw Britbh maoulactuns would be increased, not mer^y by nn augmented 
deoand from Intba, but by the encouragement afforded to ^ir cOAsumption by the decreased 
cost or improved quality of materials employed in Ui^ir produedou. 

■ But litde b(^ can reasonably be entertained of raising the condition of the Indian 
li^toorer to a point in the aoale of comfort which Wuld enable the mass of tht population to 
become consumera of British manui'aciurea, or of puttitiff an end to the general practice of 
appealing to i^egal acts for the decision of dbputea^ unUl the law is rendeiwd capable of pro¬ 
tecting the ryot from oppression and spoliation, and of afibrding legal means of redi*em for 
all injuries. 

To effect this object jierfecUy, many alterations are r^uired in the law itself, in die system 
of procedure, in the Judicial eslablishmenis of the country, and in die police which act under 
them* To the execution of some of these alUwations difficulties of great magnitude oppose 
themselves, some ofwhicl), such as th<^ connected with the difference of language, are, in 
lact, insuperable. Many suggestions have l)e«n offered for improving the law itself, btu the 
amendment of tliis branch is that which offers leiuit difficulty: it will also be of little efficieix^ 
tmtU the judicial establishment is rendered more efficient. The most important alteration, 
that wi)ich would produce tlie greatest effiict, is the incroase of the numbers of jud^tori^ 

'11)6 expense of sending from England the number of judges required to render justice acces¬ 
sible to the muss of the population would Im' enormou:^ and so utterly beyond the means 
afforded by the revenue of the country, that none of ihcsc who have given opinions on the 
subject bare proposed it 

Among the principal advantages which have always been expected from the encouragement Letter, 

of private setUeincnt in India are the facilities which it would alford for increoblog the number i January 1830. 
of judicatories, and the efficiency which the presence of numerous Europeans would lend them. MiU's Ilislory. 

Mr. Ross is of opinion that natives might l)e found to fill the office of monnsiff or judge of Retiv. p,S47, 
a very small district, of sufficient integrity nixl ability to be entrusted with all cause^orising v. p. 30. 
lietween the pianters and llie uattve cultivators, 

Mr. Turnbull and Mr. Prinsep consider that tl)e persons who now fill the* office of immn- )v. 236. 

siff are not in general of a character to l>e entrusted with such powers; but tliey are of iv. 393. 

opinion tliat thtoie powers might be confided to natives of the class now employed as sudder 
ameens. 

To amend the police ntniiy of die planters propose that a European riiould be appfiititcd See Mr.Lpycester*s 
to superintend several stations, and to stay a mouth or two in the year at each of those plan, vol. iv. 
entrusted to bis care. 

A plan has been sugg<^ted by an Indian periodical, which seems worthy of serious consi¬ 
deration, namely, to lay a tax on the pianters of the districts in which their operations give 
rise to numerous disturbances, for d)e purpose of maintaining such an atlditioual number of 
European judges or magistrates as might l)e Ibuml necessary to ensure ilie peace of those 
districts. 

Tlie expeasc would fall on those pereons whose operations render it necessary, and the 
planters would avoid the burthen of maintaining die fighting men whom they now employ, 
the expense of the law-suits in whicii their affhiys involve them, and also die heavy losses 
which they frequently suffer, notwithstanding the expensive estabiiabmuiits which they main¬ 
tain to protect their property. ^ 

Tlic appointment of additional judges might lie extendtHl from time to time to the various 
districts us they lu^cmiie dislurlied, if the influx of Europeans should Im; found to preiduce that 
effect 

Supporing the jndicuil establishments to be improved in any considerable degree, most of 
die onjcctlons to the inimigrution of Europeans into India fail to the ground. 

Lord Ornwaliis, who was streingly oppcaied to relaxation in the pi’esenl state of the insti- Evidence before 
tutions of India, considered that if judicial esiablishnients were improved, free settlement tlio Commiiico of 
would be beneficial. wholo House, 

Were the Judicatories rendered sufficiently numerous to protect die ryot in the secure Ifflfi> P'47, 
enjoyment of the produce of his indiwtiy, it is probalile that tbe popnlaticm of India would 
rise in the scale of wealth, civilization, and happiness with extreme rapidity. The people 
appear to be industrious, economics}, and intelligwt, and tube kiq>t down only by thealisence 
of dl cecnrity for die produce of their industry, and the poverty in which dx^ are plunged 
by the oppressive oonduci of the ridi around them. 

llieir situation is very different from that of tbe rod Indtaiu of such countries as Mexico, 
or of the population of many odier nations. Tbe Hindoo is kept down by a force which, 
being removed, would leave him with industry and enterprise ca^mblc of making rapid 
advances. Hie red Indian requires liot merely the removal of a weight, but the ap^icaituii 
of excHtng causes. lodustriuut and enterprising habits must be inculcated by a tediomi and 
sbw process before any considerable progm coo reasonably be expected from a people in 
suefa a dtuadon. 
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It»peetor-geuerttl’5 Office. I 
Costum-hoiue. ticndon, > 
28 December 1831. ) 
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REPORT AND GENERAL APPENDIX. 


-The word JBtep, refers to Report, tlio Kijipireii ftdlcrwlng to the page thereof j Appx. p. refers 
to the Appendix^ -lutd Uio Figaro, following to the pegu in the Appendix. 


A. 

ABXARRBX. Bee Sttf/n". 

AcooutU. East India Company are required, witiiin fourteen days after the Ist of May, 
to lay before the Houses of Parliament, acoounte. Territorial and Commercial, made up 
aooorvling to the latest advices which shall have been received. Hep. p. HSt. 

Adam, John. Minute of John Adam, Esq., Govemor.ceneral of India, dated 12 June 
1S28, Appa, p. 241. 

Addiscomhe. By the oliarter 1813, rules and regulations for the government of Addis- 
oomhe are subject to revision and ajiproval by the Board of Control, Rop. p. 15. 

Adminiiitration of Juatiet. Bee Juatine, Adminietration of. 

Adultery. Bptanmene ofHiudoo laws, showing the punishment awarded to different castes 
for adulteiy, Appx. p. 38. 

Advrmeea. Whole of the advances made in India for tl>e purciiaae of investment fur 
Europe, ftom 1S14..1S to 1826—27, inclusive. Rep. p. £0. 

Ageousy. Letter from tlie Calcutta Civil Eiuance Committee to the Vice-president in 
Counci] at Bengal, dated 13 Decemlasr 1830, on iiidmdnal agency for collective hoards, 
Ap)M. p. 231. 

Minute of W. Blunt, Eaq., Member of Council at Btmgal, on individual agency for 

ojlective boards, Appx. p. 238-Minute of Sir T. Metcalfe, Member of Omncil at 

Bezmnl, ou individu^ agency for collective boards, Appx. p. 239-Minute of Lord 

W. Bantinck, Qovemor-geuc^ of ludiA on individual agency for collective boards, 
Appx. p. 289. 

A gents. Bee PoUtiaal Agents. 

Agriculture. Miserable system of agriculture in India, Apfxe. p. 62. 

Ahmtity, Mr. Exfraot from bis letter to the registrar of the Nixamut Adawlut, 1823, on 
flte outrages oommitted by indigo planters sgainst the natives in pursuing tbeir supposed 
ri^ts, Appx. p. 288. 

Alder. Institutes of Akber, compiled by his intell^nt minister; one volume of which 
is employed upon the religion and sciences of the Hindoos, Appx. p. 33. 

Alesxmder the Great, Principles upon which he &rmed his policy idter his conquests in 
India, Appx. p, 82. 

Alexander A Co. Bepraentations of this firm to the Oovemment, that under present 
laws, Buf^ent protection was not afforded to planters of indigo, Appa:. p. 33A 

AU Mv/rdhwm. See Oamals. 

Alduerdi Khfom. Wars consequent on his nsurpations, p. 14. 

America. Quantity of indigo imported into the United States, 1780-1830, Am>x. 
P.S78. 

See also PMtioaA state ef India. 

Appa ScAtb. See Sappors. 

Arcat. Wretched eoodition of tlw peojde, Appa, p. 7< 
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Sacpenaw^i^ King a ngunenta aemng m India, wltioli am Mkt-ytA In 'ddi nonotryt 
art repaid te Hia Jlai«rty a Govenunent liy tUa Bart India OoM|Mniy^ Sql Pb Wf** —" 
27anilier of King a truopa in India limited to 80,080, Bap p, o8, 

a IFo/ioe , 

In addition, to tlie nutitaiy retranehmento ordered by the Finanoe Oominittoe, 1828, 
Court of Directora laaued ordera for a imecide mdnctmn of the army, JS^ p»^37— 
Comphoatad dutiee of the aoldieiy in Inoia, Ajipce. p. 98. . 

See alao CoTnmeeaomette, Memory, ' ; ' .. 

Arsenal Kxpenaea of the enenal at Fort William on an average of the laat tern yaara, 
Appse. p. 227. ^ 

ArtiUery. Improvamenta introduced by the Marquig of Haetinga in the trahqioi^t of 
mortal*, ftc. for the purpoaea of aiegea, Appx. p. 97,98. 

Asiatics. Are not well quaUBed to make a benefidal uae ct delegated or mixed power, 

Appx. p €--Inquiry into the meaauree which might be adopted by (beat Britain for 

the improvement of the condition of her Aaiatic aubjeote; and answere to objectiona,! 
Appe. p S9. 

Astrology. Fractiaed to a great extent among the Hindboe, Appx. p 53-Magiatratea 

are bound to have akilfal aetrologera about the^ Appx, p. 58r‘*”Ifo affoir of import- 
anoe ia at thia day undertaken without oOnanlting a Bootheayer, Appxp. 63. 

Attomies. Cironmatancea under which the Court of Directora have granted or refoaed 
licmiaee to attomiea or attomiea' ckrke to reside in India, Appx. p 85A 

Auftcr, Feter. Letter from Peter Anber, Eaq. to T. Hyde VillietB, Eaq., tranamitting 
etatement of number of lieeneee to proceed to and reside in India granted sinoe 1814, 
Appx p 267. 

Auxiliary Courts. Eetabliahed in place of zillah courts, which had been aboliabed; theae 
courts are only half the expense of rillah courts, Appx p 189. 

Aoo. See Extraordinary Beaeipts. 

Asxnes. Quantity of indigo imported into Portugal, Madeira and the Aaores, 1780-1880, 
Appx p. 379. 



B. 

Bagdad. Expenses of the native agent to the East India Company at Bagdad, Appx. 
p 178. 

Bajss Bovt. See Feishwx 

BaZdeeus. See Ceylon. 

Bamams. Baniana and all the trading part of the community are eapable of hmgnoden- 
tary application, Appx p 81. 

Basik. Statement <rf the amonnt of revenue derived from the eetahliahment of the Madias 
Government bank, 1828—29, Bep. 82. 

Bankruptcy. Extract letter from the Court of Direotora to the' Govenior-general in. 
Counca at Ben^ (Finandal department), dated 2 April 1828, on the eulgect of the 
Jhllure of a commercial house ; eold by a judgment-bimd to anotiier firm j effects upon 
the natives in the interior whose ^produce waa seized, having been sold to toe foiling 
house, Appx. p 287. 

Barker, Colonel Sir Eofterh Neither promiaes nor oaths have been aWe to bind the 
Himloos to their engagements, Appx. p 27. . 

Baroda. Beeommendation of ®|r dohn Malcolm for the abolition of the ^Bce-of Baroda 
resid^t, Appx. p 1?0.^-Pr^wsal far carrying tta reduction into dfoet, and con¬ 

solidating the oiGoo'’wito one to be xuuned toe Pditioal Commissioner at Qoierat, 
Appx p 170. ' , 

Barristere. Ciroumatanoee under whieh the Court of Direotota have ipsntod ^ refused 
licenaea to barriatora desiring to settle m India, Appa. p 2SA 

Bayley, Mu Memrasudani by Mr. CMefSoeretapy Bayley, dated 1 ysaumay iSM.on the 
Bubjeot of the nervantB empkiy«d by Cotnpaayp 

BaxyJ. HInuteof JolmBaxyEaq. ontbe^oiifnMleaidBeira&iie^pvtttBa aA ^Vo^^ 

<avil aJhiwMoe® •t tlu» Pw»sdflni^,4ftt^ 163^889, s4.jRp»a JK 12S. ; • 
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Mr. Was &st p^n who had the integrity and resolution to call the attention 
of Government to tte &Umg-off of the revenue and the state of tire country, 1769. Aptu!. 
p. 10 -Value of his suggestions during the &tnine, 1769, Appj!. p. 11. 

Be^r. War with Cossim Ali, and consequent acquirement of this province bv the 
British, Appx. p. 7. r j 


SarMr^. Annexation of this district to the British provinces, Appx. p. 5-Has received 

the full benefits of the improvements made in Bengal, Appx. p. I s. 
iStoe also Na vy. 

Bengal CedtH- and Cankered Provinees. Bevenue of the Coded and Conquered Pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, Rep. p. 65 -Population of these Upper or Weatem Provinces hy 

i-etuiTO of 1826, Rep. p. 6.5- ^ttlemcut is now in progress in these provinces, de- 

Mnding npou a very detailed inquiry into the state of tlie ryots, and the various 
dealings and rights in the villages. Rep. p. 6.5. 

War with Cossim AU, and acquirement of the Uewannee of Bengal, Appx. p 7. 

See also Local (Jovemnient. Revenue. 


Bengal Civil Serviec. See Civil RatahlUihvne'nlji. 

Bengal. First seat of the Britisli Eiiijdre in the East, Appx. p. .5- .Eight of the British 

to their territoTi(.rf in that country, Appx. p. .5 - (tuUiue (»f the effects of our power 

upon tho population of Bengal, Ai>i>.r. p. 18-Low quantity of produce extracted hy 

this country annually from Bengal, Appx. p. 18.-Wumher of cindcs of revenue :md 

jwlice commissioners, district judges, magistrates, and colleetors, joint magistrates and 
suh-collectoi‘8, deputies, native judges, commissioners of revenue and polhre, sudder 

judges and commisriouers in Bengal Western Provbices, Appx.p. 161-Average value 

of the trade Iretween Calcutta and flic Persian G>df, Appa:. p. 216. 

BentineJe, Lord W. Minute of the Qovenior-genei-al of Bengal on individual agency for 
collective hoard. Apjw. p. 239. 

Bernier. His opinion of the degraded state of the Hiudo<i character, 107«, Aj^ir. p. 2.5. 

Betel. No innnoiioly of Isdcl; sale and cultivation Ijotli free ; advantage of this to tlio 
iuliabitanla of Mahibai', wlio arc much oiH)rcssiid by the tobacco monopoly, Rep. p. 74. 

BhoiMul. lleward to the Nawaub of Bhoiianl for the liberality with wliich ho had sold 
all his jewels tn maintain the British trisips, Appx. p. 102. 

See also MahraHa. 

Birman Umpire. Conciirrotuv of tire sovereign with the Mahnittas in their intention to 

ilrive the British from India, Appx. p. 100-Message from that sovereign deuianding 

the ceasiou of pi-oviucos, Appx. p. 100-.Answer of the (iovcmor-gencral, Appx. 

p. 100. 

Bishop of CalniUa. Warr.ant for nominating most be conntersigned by the President of 
the Board of Control, Rep. i). 1.5. 

Blunt, Mr. Minute of W. Blunt, Esq. on individmil agency for collective boards, Appar. 
p. 238. 

Boards. General mhninistration of public :ifraiTs is carried on bv boards. Hep. ji. 18- 

At Calcutta there arc Boards of Itevenue, Salt and ()pimn, and Trade, Military, Marino 

and Medical: at Madras, Medical, Marine, and Revenue, Rep. p. 18-General tenor 

of evidence proves they are practieiJly inefficient. Rep. p. 18. 

Iretter from the Calcutta Civil Fiiumee (Joinmittcc to the Vice-president in Council 
at Bengal, dated 13th llewmber 1830. on individual agency for collective hoards, 

Appx. p. 231-Minute of William Blunt, E.sq. on individual agency for collective 

Isiards, App.e. p. 238-Minute of Sir C. T. Metcalf, Memls-r of Ucmncil at Bengal, 

on individual agency for collective Isinrds, Appx. p. 239-Minute of Trerd 5\. Beu- 

tinck, Governor-general of India, on individual agency for collective boards, Appx. 
p. 239. 

Board of Control. Power of the Court of Directors materially Umited by the Board of 

Control, Rep. p.ll.-Dcs|»itehea for liidiaprepareilliy Diriretors are supervised by the 

Board, Rep. )>. 11-In ease of collision betwiren the Court amt Board, an apirenJ lies 

to tho Kingiu Council, Rep. p. 11.-Deaimtchcs which they have originated ; altera¬ 
tions mode in Desjmtches of the Court of I lircotors. Rep. p. 12-Their jiowcr with tho 

Secret Oommittco, and influoiico in eases of war, peace, and negociations ndth Indian 

princes, Rep. p. 13-Constitution of the Board, Rep. ji 14——Whole responsibility 

rests with the President, Rep. p. 14--Acts by which appointed and regulated, Rep. 

p. 14-Power of Commissioners, Rep. 14, 15-Collisions have taken place Iretween 

the Board and Court of Directors; inconveniencios of tlaree fliffcronces of opinions; 

suggestions for a remedy. Rep. p. 16-Suggestion that one or two commissioners 

should he persona who have served in India, Rep. p. 17 -Patronage exercised hy tlio 

Board and tlie President, Rep. }). 22, 23. 

(445.) 
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Board of Chstoma. Fme&t aud proposed eatablishment of the BoesMi of Customs nt 
j^ngal, Appx. p. 237. 

Board Ilatf-8 of Bxchcmge. Katos of exchange at the coromenconient of <he Company's 

present term, Bpp, p. 49-Grounds on wbidi the East India Comjwiiiy have o1:geoted 

to these rates, Bcp. p. 49-Advajitage derived from the Territory from tlie use of 

Board's rates to 1828-29, according to the computation of the Company's Accountont- 
genoral, 2te^>. p. 49. 

Board tf Jflevemte. Present and propostMl est-ahlishment of the Board of Breyenue at 
Bengal and Madras, p. 237. 

Boai Master. Refommendation for the abolition of this office, which might be done 
without injury to the public st‘rvi<*e, Ajfpx, p. 222. 

Bomhfty, "N umber of commissioners of revenue and circuit, judges, magistrates, and col- 
leciontand suWcdUnittirs, Ap/xv. p. 16Ji—- -Expenses of the court of requests at Bombay, 

Appx. p. 175-]*ctty sessions n court peculiar to Bombay ; recommendation lor the 

abolition of the olBcf* of nasessor, Ap/xr. p. 170-Niimi»er of native commisKioners 

(unployed imdcr the liombay govorniiicnt; amount of their emoluments ; average alloW' 

ance of each individual, App.r. p. 180-Aveinge annual value of exports ami imports 

to and from Bombay and the Peman (lulf, JK21-22 to 1827-28, Ajipr. p. 216. 

See a\w Jvdiftai OJJicrrs. Local (fovt'mrftetii. 

Mr. Bernier's opiniem of their conduct, Appx. p. 23—•—Brahmins are gene¬ 
rally tlic woifd, ^»f all the Gentoos, ScrafioUy Mr., Appjc.. ]u 25-Gentoos getierally 

crafty, su|x‘rstilious and wicked; the Brahmins pre*cmmently so, Appx. p.26-Who 

hav4‘ cultivated learning, have certainly ovincLMl themseives an ncut4% sulttle and ]>ene- 
trating onler of men, A ppr. p. 31- --- H(>ecimens of laws which cstablisli distinctions in 

favour of tbe Brahmins and the other suporif»r ctistes, Appx, p, 37-J’rofess a science 

called Ktnrembeyimk, by which can be discovered wliat was done by men in a former 
state, ApiKt. ]>. 56. 

See also CaeieH. KndovmientH. 

Breton, I)r. See Medical Schools, 

Bracil, Qiiantityof indigo imported into Brazil, 1780-1830, Ajtp:r. p. 378. 

Bridges. NiiincrotLs )>ridgc«» built diiriiig t)ie mlininJstratiou of the Marquis of Hastings 
in India, Appx, p. lt>7. 

Bvel'i'nffhamshire, Ejirl <»f. His fqnnions on the probability of an extended pennission to 
Europftans to raskle in India, ApjM\ p. 264, 265. 

Buildvups and FortifLcftfio^is. Charge for buildings nnd foHifleations, 1814—16. and several 
aulwcquent years, p. 3t. 

See also Militn't'y Buildings, 

Btdlooteh. Is a tax upon fc^os in kind wliii;]) the village artisans receive from tlie culti¬ 
vators, Mep. p. 73. 

Burmese Cessions. Statement of the amount of revenue derived in Intlia fromUds source 
in the year 1828-29, Hep. p. 32. 

BussoraJt. Expenses which might be savc-d by following the suggestions of the Finance 
Committee redative to the rissidcm^y at that place, Appx. )>. 174. 

Buying and Selfivg. Specimens of Hindoo lawns to the settlement of payments for 

^tixes on buying and seUiug, Aptjtx, p. 40. 


C. 


Calcutta College. Sec College of Calcutta. 

CalcuUa. Improvements made in the dty during the ndministrntinn of the Marquis of 
Hastings ; squares formerl ; tanks built; new streets, &’c. Ajtpx. ji. 108— Quay ensiled 
the Strand ; advaiitagf^ t.herwif for the purjKwes of traTjR|M»i*t of merchandize, ApfMr. 

p. 108-{Calcutta Civil Finance CVmmittco ; their ap[>ointmout, with certain of tluar 

reports j and minutes, &'.c. of Govenuiiont thereoi», A pf>x. p. 112-Circular letU^r fi*om 

the Ooveniment of Bengal to the Governments of l^lrna and Bombay, 10 Oct. 1828, 
App!t, p. ] 13. 

See also Bengfd. College at CtdauUa. 

Canals, Attention given to these means of internal oominunioation during the adminia- 

tration of the Marquis of Hastings, Appx, p. 107-Beatoration of tlie canal of All 

ICtirdhuii, Ap}»x. p. 107-Proposal to form a canal from the Hoogly to Calcutta, for 

the purpose of enabling merchandize to be transported witli greater seourity, Ap^ite. 
n. r08. 
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iatUgo imported into Spain and the Canaries, 17S0-1830, Appce. 


CttnntMj?, Eight Horn George. Lett^ from the Eight Hon. OeorgH Camiing to the Chair¬ 
man and l^puty Ciiairman of i Kiftt India Company respectiug peimUeiona to proceed 
to lndia» Appx. p. 260* ^ 


CapUeU Stock. Amount of (tapitnl of the East India Company, 1708, 17S0, 1789 1794 
Jiep. p, 28——->M.amier in vhieh their capital was raised, JHcp. y. :i\ ’ * * 

CaptaiTirgen&ral. This power has on one oceasion been aupemdilod to that of Govenior- 
genoral; is an aj>i>ointnient from the king, p. 18. 


Curdamunw. Is a production of the mountains of Malabar, Canara, and Coorg, Hep. p. 73 

Piocess of uultivatitin, Jtep. p. 78-Land on wliicli they are pnalueed |»n>s no 

assessment. Hep. p. 73—- -^ollectioji of duties farmed by the government, Heji. p. 73 
——In Oanam a dUpuHltlun has beA*n shown to abandon tlie oaltivatiuUf P* 

CarwUic. ihmaeqnenci'S of the fii-st iuterforcnco of t.Ue Britasli, Apjjx p. 4 5_^War 

against Uyder AUi and the French, p. 16 . * 


Cashmere. See Holy Places. 


Ciifttes. Eeliet oi the niTi<lof»s as W) tlie origin of the four great dosses of Itrahmins, 
Klmterces, Vyse, and Somiers, Appv-. j). 35- —Bimoful eths-ts of theses distinctions in 

diacouraging all lilmral (*xertio»iK, Appx. p. :>:>-^Thtt svhole liibric is the work of n. crafty 

and imperious priesthotsl. Appr. ]). 35-Specimens of huvs whudi (‘sitddiHh distinctions 

ill favour of the Brahmins, and the oilier superior c»istes, Appj. p. 37. 

Caiil'C. Great loss occosioiusl to iudigiv pbuiierH by tlm eruption of Iienls of cattle which 

fre<juently devastate large tracts, Appj-. p. 353-Ptaiiiding cattle on a cliarge of 

straying aniuiig tho indigo op^Hjars to be a method very freipiontly Uatl recourse to, 
App.r. p. 35S. 

Cedcit and Cotuiin rnl Provinces. Many large tmtits of hinds are lying waste iu conse¬ 
quence of tl»c feuds of dillcront claluiaTits, Aj>px. p, 358, 

S* c ahio Bengal. 

Ccrrnnnih's. Worship and (H'r<*nmuics practisi'd by tlw*. Hiridixis, have the efii'ct of 

vitiating as wtdl as sfcujiifyiug their minds, Appr. p 50-llefwriptiou of tin* cx*r»!iuony 

of Poojali, *1 ppJ’’ p- 

Cerl 'tptn e. "ricachery shown b> the nobles of by Gainprojas, fisan whom tlicy had solicited 
:isMhbiucc, A ppx. p. 29- 


(h’iflon Authority nf Baldseus as to tlio number of Christimiii in Ceylon, 1633 ; number 
of cliildrcii in rbe h<'1hm»1s at that pirioil, ]». t><>, 67. 

Ckaphi'nifi. Hi'O i'hnn'h EHftthlishturnts 

dkartt r. iMuirtcr gvami'd by King William, l()98, foundation of the jirivilogcs now 
enjoyed In the East India Company. Jlfjf p. 28 —Acts of Parliament wliicU have 
ctiutuiued the Clmrtur umlcr <*ertain iimiiaUiuiN Jlep. p. '2s, 


Vhrhtwuiitp Importance of (he introdiielion t»f the KiigHsh hmguago into India, as 
a medium of convc\ing the. k.uo\vlc<lg<* ol’ our religion, Appx. ]•. 62. 70-S6— —Ueasons 
for the practicability of tlie iiitrodmdion ofClirisfcuuiity aimnig the Hindoos, ..-ly>p.r. p. 63 

--Oppo.sitioa that ma^ be r\-|a*eLed iVoui tlic nrehmiiis, App.r. p. 6 !• — Means by 

wliioh ('iirintiaiiity might bo forwardi'd iu India, in spite of tliti sttvmgcsb op|K>sitiou 
which could be olfered, -I ppe. p 65 - —Stati' of Uliristmnity among those denominated 
Portuguese iu India, App.r. p. 66 —Opinion of Dr. Ihibcrtson as to the uuiuber of 

Christians iu India, App.e. j>. 68-Want of missiouarics. ..I ppjr. p. 68——-CUiristianity 

formtwly more spread in India than at present, Appx.. p. 69- ■—Manner in which Chris- 
tianitv should be iutrodut^sd into India, and its necessary results, App.e. p. 70, 71, 


75-86. 

See Ceylon,. Jlntrh 


ftermoL Ca.tlu*lics, StvarfZy Mr. A*ui*/cr. 


Christian Kiiowhulgr. Kxtnwft from the 'Jh-ansacLious of the Society for promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge, 1795, Ap^u". p. 89. 

Gkrietitins. See Heligion. Syrian Christiarts. 

Church JSstablisfnnent Numl^or of chaplains at present in si'vvici, u«>t sulK«ncnt for the 
wants of tho imsojJo, Hep. p. 22-Want of additional bishu}»s, Hep. j>. 22. 

Ci/rmU and Appeal. Aluilition of the Court of Circuit ami Appeal ittGuzerat; and 
saving of expense by tlie arrangement. A pp.r. p. 177. 

Civil Affairs. Spociinons of Hindoo law as to their awards iu eases connected therewith, 
Appx, p. 39 

CivU AUcrfva'iiceB. See Bax, J. 

CivU BnlliU/igs. Exponsos of civil, territorial and commercial buildings on an average 
for the last ten years, Appx. p. 227. 
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OM Oanta, See InUga Plamtera. ^ 

Civil Ohargts. Increase of oItU ohaigesj J2(W. p. 84-^Heads ot acoomala under vMdi 

i^e ciTil charges -were bo largely increaBed, JSsp- .p. 3S. 

OivU Sngivieert. Becommendation to aboUal^the offices of the civil enf^esrs at Canaxa, 
Coddapah, Tai^ore, &c., Appca. p. 191. 

Civil EgtaUidmenta. Letter from the Calcutta Finance Committee to the Qovemor-general 
in Council at Bengal, dated 24 February 1830, on eBtabliahments of civil aervanta in 

India, Appx. n 16S—-Greater numbw in India than are required, Appx. p. 166——• 

Kumber of suratontive appointments in Bengal, Madras and Bombay, Apj^ p. 168. 

Abstract statement showing the number 6f civil servants appranted to the Bengal 
civil service during 40 yeara, and the deatlis and retirementa incident to the same, 

referred to in Finanoe dommittee Beport, Ajipas, p. 169-Extract of a letter from the 

Caloutta Civil Finance Committee on the oira establishments, Madras, Appx. p. 188. 

OivC, JusUee. See Bax, J. 

Civil Servante. Humber of civil servants at the three Fresidencies is calculated at 1,100 or 

1,200, Bep. p. 28-Letter from the Governor-general in Council at Bengal to the 

Court of Birectora, (Judimal department,) concerning civil aervants, Appx. p 240- 

Minute of John Adam, Esq., Governor-general, 1823, Appx. p 241-Fewer in 1823 

than in 1811, Adam, Appx. p. 241-Keoessity for augmentation of the number, 

AiZam, Appx. p. 241-Statement showing the total number of civil servants on the 

Bengal establishment in each year from 1811 to 1823 ; number of servants absent at 
sea fer their health; number of writers wlio arrived in each year ; number of deaths and 

emigrations in the civil service in each year, Adam, Appx. p. 246-^Minute of J. H. 

Harrington, Esq., dated 18 June 1823—-—Memomndum by Mr. Chief Secretaiy Bayley, 

Appx. p. 248-Despatch in the Judicial department to the Bengal govemutent, dated 

23 July 1824, Appx. p 250. 

CivU and Military Oovemment. Board of Control superintend all acts which in any¬ 
wise relate to the civil and military government or administration of revenues in India, 
p 14. 

Clergy. See BUhop of Calcutta. Church EstahHehment. 

Clive, Lord. Kestored to Shujab Dowlah the dominion of Onde, Appx. p 16-The 

inhabitants of India have no attaclunent to any obligation, Appx. p. 26. 

Coals. See Steam Veaada. 

Cochhu Statement of the amount of revenue derived in India from the subsidies from 
this source in the year 1828-29, Bep. p 32. 

CoUeetive Boards. See Boards. 

Collectors. See Judicial Officers. 

OoUegs at Calcutta. Young men for the Bengal service entei the college of Calcutta on 

arrivrd in India, Bep. p. 24-^They are there maintained at the Compiny e expense, 

B^. p 24-Has been a source of more debt than knowledge in the civil service, and 

an exx>ensive establishment, Bep. p. 21!-^The institution considered disadvantageous 

to the public service, Bep p 24. 

Colonisation. Beyond the Europeans requisite for public service, and merchants, naviga- 
toTS, &.C., who are useful and important; beyond this their ingress ought not to be per¬ 
mitted, Ajipx. p. 72-Improbability of any attempt to colonise India from {lennitUug 

the free residence of Europeans, from the nature of ttie climate, the dense population, 
and legal appropriation of the soil, Oovemor-general, Appx. p. 277. 

Cortvma/nder-inJ!kitf. Power of nominating the oommander-iu-chief vested in the 
Directors, subject to tiie approval of the Crown, Appx. p. 11. 

Commerce. See Trade. 

Ccm/mercial Capital. Statement coneeming the amount of the East India Company's 
commerdial capital, Bep p 56——Loss upon the Indian trade, gain upon the China trade, 

B^. p. 57. 

Commercial Profit Amount of profit remaining after payment of dividends constitutes 
that surplus oommerciai profit which is a|q>lieable by law to the discharge of Indian 
debt, or of home-bond dcmt, Bep. p 48——Amount of surplus commerdai profit which 
has been realized from 1814 to 1 ^1 ; statement showing the amount for each year, 

Jtep, p. 48-^Tbe Court claim the right to propose the appropriation of surplus profits 

at sucb times as may appear to tliem conaist^t, Sep, p 48. 

Commercial Pre^ierty. Comparative view of the eommerdal property, 1814, 1829, 
B^ p. 59. 
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CommtrmtA oMd IWtieal. Hoda is wUdt Beparation is mode betvees the Political and 
Conuseroial finasoea of the Compasj', ia under the ahadlute control of the Board of 
Contrrd,-ilgi. p. IS. 

OommUaemat. Averarc of the cbaigea fi>r aerexal yean tit viet\uilling, for war ohaigea, 
for petty atarea auppuad to magarinwi, chaigea on aecoont of foundeiy, gunpowder 
ageneiea, ^nn-oaiTum porohaae of cattle, auppUea to nuuine, (svil department, Sudder 
bazaars, tunber-yarda, Appat. p. S27. 

OojimMBioneirt. Bee Judieial Offieen. 

Competition. Bee Fatronagt. 

Otmgueat. British oonquesta in India cannot be renounced without guilt, though great 
g^t may be contract in the government of tiiem, Appx. p. 19. 

Oontingimt Ohargaa. l.etter from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Oovemor- 
genoral in Conndl at Bengal, on contingent charges (8 Dec. 1829), Appx, p. 181. 

Beaolution of the Qdtremor-general at Bengal, on contingent charges (8 Dec. 1889), 
Appx. p. 181. 

OonvaaUis, Lord. Benefits arising firom his adminiatration of the Qovemment of Bengal, 

Appx. p. 16-By the measures of his Lordship's government, important rights of 

property have been conferred upon the Asiatic subjects in Bengal, Appx, p. 17-His 

opinion, that it will be of essential importance to tho interests of Britain that Europeans 
shall be discouraged firom colonizing and settling in India, Appx. p. 861. 

Corretpondenoe. Number of letters received by the Court of Directors, the Board of 
Control, and interchanged between them since 1784i; manner in which correspondence 
and the details of the local governments of India is received by the home authorities, 
p. 15. 

Correspondtnce, Com/nvUtet of. Number of members of whidi it consists; each member 
must have passed through the Committees of Buying and Warehouses, and Shipping, 

Rep. p. 11, IS-^AQ that relates to the preparation of despatches for India beloi^ to 

the Committee of Correspondence, Rep. p. 12-^Possible disadvantages of the present 

mode of forming this committee. Rep, p. 16. 

Cotton. The Company's principal export from India to China, is cotton fium Bengal and 
Bombay, Rep. p. 68. 

Cotton Fiece-Goode. Formerly the staple manufacture of India, now almost superseded by 
British manuisctures, aided by maolunery, Govemor-genenU, Appx. p. 275. 

Cotton, Twist. A large manufactory erecting by Mr. Patrick for the manufoctnre of cotton 
twist by machinery; probable elfect of such improvements in India, Governor-general, 
App. p. 276. 

CouncUs. Are stated to be no check upon the Covemor, when he chooses to exercise 

independent power. Rep. p. 18-They ore considered useful in arranging material 

points of correspondence for the Oovemor.general, and relieve him from a load of 
detail. Rep. p. 18. 

Court of Direetore. Consists of 24 proprietors, who conduct the affairs of India; are 
elected by the proprietors; 13 form a court; liave the power of nominating governors 

and eommanders-uwsluof. Rep. p. 11-In case of collision between tho Court and 

Board of Control, an app^ lies to tlie king in coundl, Rep. p. 11- Are divided into 

three principal committees; duties thereof, Rep. p. 11-Collisions have taken place 

between the Court of Directors and the Board of Control; inconvenience of these differ¬ 
ences of opinion; suggestions of remedies. Rep. p. 16. 

Courts of Jualiee. Venality of them under the nabobs, Appx. p. 9-Were scandalously 

corrupt in the early stages of the British power, Appx. p. 9. 

See also Cireait and Appeal. Court of Requests. Deumnnee. Moonaifs. Petty 
Sessions. Pliousadary. Sudder Dewanny Adawlwt. ZiUah Courts. 

Court of Requxsts. Expenses of the Court of Requests at Bombay, Appx. p. 175. 

Covenanted Cheers. Covenanted officers to be employed in the judicial and fiscal admin¬ 
istration ofthe Bengal Presidency, above the rank of ordinary assistants, Mackenzie, 
Ampx. p 156. 

Statement allowing the number of European covenanted servants in the Judicial 
department, employed in the Sudder Adawlut, Provincial Courts, and in each district of 
the Lower and Western Provinces, ou 1st May 1810, 1816, 1822, 1823, Adam, Appx. 
p. 245. 

Covenanted Servants See Judicial Department. 

Crime. Specimens of Hindoo law concerning punishments for crimes of various descrip¬ 
tions, Appx. p. 88. 

See also Law. 

Criminal Cases. Average number of criminal cases in one year before the Cireait Court, 

Madi^ Appx. p. 197-^Punitiiments proposed by tiie Madras Court of Sadder 

Adawlut in Ueu of those at present awarded ly the Mahomedon law, Appx. p. 200. 

See also Indigo Pkmtere. 
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OrivUnal Xow, Altemticma proposed Iiord OottwaUii^ 1790, adjWA p> ST-^^-Pemr 
of Hizkiloog io be forgiven the paniehment cf oriinea by ihe&ert of idn, ^ SS. 

Orudty. Shooking barbarity of Hindoo puniahmenta, Appm. p. 93. 

Ouatomi. Statement of the amount of reivenae derived from this source to the ladiaih 
treasury in the year 1898-29, Bep. p. 82-Bevenue from customs idthoiij^ fluctuat¬ 
ing has exhibited a steady improvement, JRsp. p SS.-.Sea customs are coUeoted under 

the same Begulatiom^ by the direct agency of Ooveniment officers, Bra. p. 72-Amount 

at which they are coUeoted in Bengal, Hi^ras and Bombay, p. 72-Collection of 

duty on cardamums formed' by the Government to the hipest bidder, Bep. p. 73- 

Hardships endured by tiie cultivatom under this system, Bep p. 73——System checks 
production -, in Canara a disposition has been shown to aband^ the cnltavarion, JRep. 
p. 73. 

liand customs of the Hadras territories have been rented with great success, Appte. 

p 191-Proposal for arrangements which would render tiie abolition of the office of 

ooUector and the deputy oxp^ent, Appx, p. 191-^Recommendation of the abolition 

of the sub-collectors and extra civil enmneers appointed at Canoia, Cuddapah and 

Tanjore, Appx. p. 191-^Abolition of office qf assistant collector sea customs 1 ^ 

Madras recommended, Appx. p 191. 


D. 

Dacca Muelimc. See Muelime. 

Danes. Conversions effected by their exertions and preaching at Tranquebar, under the 
patronage of the EngUsh S^ety for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, Appx. 
p 67. 

Death, Punishment of. Indifference with whiidi it is met by the Hindoos, Appx. p 28 

-Puuisliment by the Hindoo code for designing to procure the death of another, 

Appx. p. 49. 

Debt. Specimens of Hindoo law as to awards of punishment in cases of debt, Appx. p 
40-Modes warranted by tlie Hindoo law in recovering debts. Amp. p. -43. 

Debt of India ; 

Home Bond! 

This debt is composed of securities issued by the Company on their seal, upon which 
they have been empowered by Parliament tu borrow money. Hep. p 53——Time for 
which bonds can be issued, iicp. p 51—Limitation to the power of the Company rais¬ 
ing money, lirp. p 51-Amount of debt 1730, and at various {icriuds to 1899, Bep. 

p. 51-Rate of Interest paid on debts from 1773 to 1783, firom 1783 to 1787, and 

at different iierioiln to 18.31, Bep. p. 5.3, 54. 

Suitement of the flnanco balances, 1814-IS and 1890—91, showing no increikse from 

the expenses of the Muhratta war, Appx. p 104-Policy of not lessening the debt 

fiam the connexion it cements between tlie monied interests of the natives and the 

government, Appx. p. 105-The princes of India now invest their riches, Appx. p 

105. 

Deccan. Letter from the Calcutta Finance Committee to the Governor-general in Council 
at Bengal on the aboUtion of l>e<x»n revenue survey, Appx. p. 187. 

Deities. Clmracter of the whole miiltitude of Hindoo deities, male and lemole, is a source 

of immorality, Appx^ p. 60-Character of Brahma, Vishnow, Hahadeo, to whom the 

most enormous vUlainies are imputed, Appx, p 50——Hideous appearance of the gene¬ 
rality of Hintliw idols, Appx. p. 52. 

Dependent Princes. State of those governments which aie dependent upon the English, 
Appx. p 5, 6, 7-Impolicy of adding to their number, Appx. p 7. 

Deportation. Power of arbitrary deportation upon alleged charges forms an imporiuit 

feature in the local administration of India, Bep. p. 20-Measures which might tend 

tu lessen the ]x>wer without danger, Bep. p 20. 

Despatches. Generally originate with the Court of Hireotors; power of the Board of Con¬ 
trol, and how exercised, Bep. p 12-Usual form of making up drapatohes, Bep. p 12 

-Frequent necessity for the secrecy of, Bep. p. 13. 

Dewarmee. Nature of the office; title of the provincial collector of revenues under the 

Mogul emperors, Appx. p 7-^In 1772 the Company first took upon themselves the 

office of Dewan, Appei. p. 13-Bemoval of the Extmequer to Omoutta, Appx. p 18 

-Abolition of the court properly so oalled, that is, the court of the coUectm for the 

trial of revenue causes, Appx. p. 17. 

Dewarmee AdawUU. Power of that court, Appx. p. 13——Former maladministration of 
justioe in this court, Appx. p. 14. 

Directors. Every Director has full cognizance of the affairs of the Company, iZ^. p 11 

-^Evety Director does not sit on the Committee of Correspondenoe, Bep. p 11— 

Consideration as to the possibility of eondnoting the business of the East India Com¬ 
pany with fewer Directors, Bep. p. 16—AdVantagea and disadvantages of the change 

of Directors by rotation on committees, B^. p 17-Patronage exaroised by them to 

whicb 
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^i4ucfa 3M reqKmdibiJity attaches, Bqs. p. 28-No iiap'atation iroon the manner in 

irhidtDirectois have exercised their patronage, though the mode of nomination not the 

beet mode for securing high ability, jBsp. p. 88-C'ompesnsation proposed for Directors 

ba the event of any change in the present mode of patronage, Sep. p. 28. 

Siseeme, Diaeaaes vhiidii aeoording to the Hindoo religion are pnniahmente for crimes in 
a finmsF state, Affix, p. 56. 

SMdende. Mode of declaring tire dividends by the Court of Directors, Sep. p. S8. 

Ight honourable S. His opinion that the utmost delicacy is necessary in 
against an unrestrained iuteroourse '^tfa the natives of India, Appx. p. 261, 

Jhiniop, Mr. Circumstances attending this gentleman’s conduct as an indigo planter, 
Apfm. p. 288. , 

Dvtok. State of the Dutch setUemeuts in India, as to tlie introduction of Christianity 
into their Governments, Avpx. p. 66——Correspondence with Professor Iiewsden of 

tltreflht, on the state of Christianity at Colombo, Appx. p. 67-Their empire in India, 

cause of its progress and downiall, Appx. p. 89. 


Dwtdos, 



E. 

S<Mt India Company. Power in India; date at which they acquired their political 

power in Hinaostan, Apjix. p. 4-Alterations which took place in 1773, m their 

government in India, Appr. p. 1.5-Kurtlier alterations established by the legislative 

enactments of 1784, Appx. p. 1G. 

See also Investmeni. 

Sast Indiana. Testimony adduced concerning the acquiremente and abilities of the 
Anglo-Indian papulation; recommendation to remove invidious distinctions, and their 
excJuinon from office, Sfji. p. 26. 

Misplaced jealonsy of these people ; their in<x>nsiderab]e number, want of judgment 
hitberto in their education ; want of a wider field for their profitable employment; use 
to them of £uro]iean settlers, Oouei'noi'-general, Appii:. p 279. 

Eaatern Govemmenta. Generally careless os to the interests of their subjects, Appx. p. 6. 

Smlesiaatical Affaire. See Church EataUiahmenL 

Sdipeea. Biiliculous belief of the uneducated Hindoos*os to the canse of eclipses ; their 
religious ceremonies on these occasiuna, Ap/ix. p. 61. 

Education. Desire for the knowledge of European science and literature has been 
awakened in the natives by the eiicourugement of education among them, Sep. p 21 
-Hcbonls established by the missionaritnt, Sefi. p 22-General dilfusiou of instruc¬ 
tion producing tlie most salutary effect, Sep, p. 22-Company obliged annually to 

expend a lac of rupiees in promoting the education of the natives oi India, Sep. p 25 

-General cultivation of the English language highly desirable, liep. p26-Moslem 

and Hindoo colleges have lieen established at various places, Seji. p. 25--Schools have 

been established at various places, Sep. p 26. 

Madras: 

Proposed by Sir T. Munro to establish native schools in every tehsildary; manner 
in which masters were to he paid, Sep. p. 25. 

Great and increasing promotion of the education of all classes of natives of India 

daring the government of the Marquis of Hastings, Appx. p. 1»R - -Easy manner and 

slight expense with which schools might be establiidied in India, for the pmqtose of 

gratuitous instruction in reading and writing English, Ayjpr.p. 61-Liteiuture would 

necessarily follow the introduction of lanmiage, Appx. p. 61-Plan by whicii general 

education might be introduced, and leafl to must liunefieial results, Appx. p. 64- 

Astonishing progress which a largo body of Hindoo youth have made in the study of 
the Englibh language, Uovemo-r-yencruft Apfen p. 276-^Complete and cordial co¬ 

operation of the native gentiy in promoting education, and in furthering other objects 

of public utility, (iovemor-yeneral, Appx. p. 276-Piegress of education has been 

exceedingly rapid among Hindoos at Calcutta, Appx. p 282. 

See also College at CMcutta. llaileybaxy. Jl'vndoo Ctdlege. Moelom College. 

Endowments. To the Brahmins and pagodas are all esteemed highly meritorious, Appx. 
p. 47. 

Enqliah Ijcmguage. Encouragement and cultivation of the English language in India is 
deemed to M highly desirable, Sep. p 21—General cultivation tliereof Idghly desir- 
ahlo, Sep, p 25——Qreiit partiality exists among natives for English in favour of the 

Engllsli mnguage and literature, Se^u p 25-A powerful stimulus to inquire would 

be to make a certain degree of proficiency a comUtion of qualification for civil employ¬ 
ment, Sep, p 25——Value of the general edveation of the natives of India in the 
English language, and of the introdtt^ion of oar literature, Awx. p. 6(i ——Importance 
of its being taught in India to give the people a knowledge of oai religion, Appx. p 62 

—-Great progress made by the Hindoo youth in the acquiidtion of the English 

langnage, literature and amence, Qovemor-general, Appx. p 276. 
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^staJbHahmenta. See CMl EataHinhmeni. 

Ettatm. Statement showing the number of indi^ factories in the sevend distriofs onder 
the Bengal government; also the number of European indigo plimteis, proprietors of 
estates, and the number of European assistanta in Ae severaTcUstriots under the Bengal 
government, Appx. p. 3*0. 

European*. Regulations 1776, as to British-hom subjeote holding lands in India, Rep. 
p. 26——Europeans hold farms in the names of natives, and ai'e sued in the names of 

natives, Rep. p. 26-MncipaUy indigo farms, Rep. p. 26-Most witnesses do not 

recommend an indiscriminate admission of British-bom subjects into our Indian posses¬ 
sions, Hep. p. 26-Chief reason agidnst their admission arises out of the defective 

state of the judicial establishmentssRfp. p. 26-^Facilities of intercourse have of late 

years greatly increased. Rep. p. 26--Apprehensions entertained, 1818, that free trade 

would (ans<! great influx of Europeamt dieproved by returns, 1815—1828, Rep. p 27. 

Subject to the authority of tlie provincial laws, Appr. p 17-Beyond tiie Europeans 

requisite for public service, and merchants, navigirtors, &c. who are useful and impirtant, 
beyond this, tlieir ingress into India should not be permitted, Appst. p 72—State¬ 
ment of the number of licenses to proceed to and reside in India, granted by the Court 
of Diniotors in each year, 1814—1831 ; of the number of applications refused by the 
Court; and of the number of the latter granted by the Commissioners for the Afiaiis 

of India; witli a general classiflcation of trades, &e., App. p. 268, 269-Extract 

letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in Cormcil at Bengal 
(Revenue department) 1829, on permission to Europeans to hold land in India, Apple. 

p. 270-Resolution of the Government of Bengal as to the present restrictions on the 

oecujiamy of lands in India by Europeans, Imving notoriously failed of their purpose, 
Appr. p. 273. 

Minute of Sir C. Metcalfe concurring in the proposition for extending to Europeans 

engagi-d in tlie cultivation of indigo, fimilities for holding lands, Appx. p. 27*-Entire 

concurrence of the Governor-general in tl>c sentiments expressed by Sir C. Metcalfe on 
the subject of occupancy of lands in India by Europeans, Appx. p. 27*. 

Required improvement in India can only be sought through the more cxtcjisive 
settlement of Enrojieaiis, British subjects, and their admission to the possession of 

landed jaoperty, Oovernor-general, Appr.. p. 27.5-Causes which would remler it 

iinptsisililc to attempt to colonize in India from the nature of the climate, densi! jiopula- 

tion of natives, and legal appropriation of lands, Oovcmor-general, Apfir. j). 277-So 

fur from too great an influx of Europeans, it is feared no oncouragcmient that can 1 >b 

ottereil wiD induce suflicient numliers to resort, Goe’enwr-general. Appr. p. 278-Most 

smxiously feels that the state of the law should he so ametvded as to opjK)Bc no obstacle 
to the settlement of British subjects in the interior. Governor-general, Appr. p 279. 

In ]iro]iorlion .as European settlers mnltiplieR, the necessity of moduying the law 
relative to the administration of civil oitd criminal justice will be more urgently felt, 

Appr. p. 282-Minute of tl>e Governor-general, dated 8 Decemlssr 1829, relative to 

the settlement of Europeans in India, Appr. p. 284. 

Any alarm that Europeans should be induced in any considerable numbers to resort 
to India, and to settle in the interior, on a speculation of holding lands to gain a profit 
by rent, wholly groundless, Gm’emor-general, Appr. p 286. 

Minute of Sir T. Metcalfe, dated 13 Dec. 1829, on settlement of Europeans in India, 

Appr. p. 286-Minute of W. B. Bayley, dated 31 Deo. 1829, Ajrpx. p. 286-Various 

eorresimndeuce on the subject, Appr. p 288—29*——Minute of Mr. Ross, Appr. p. 29* 
-letter from John Jebb and .lames Fattison, Esqrs. t<} the Right hon. Cimrge Can¬ 
ning, February 1818, res[>ectiug the grant of licenses to Europeans to proceed to India, 

App. p. 253-Remarks by Ilaramohuu Boy on the advantages and clisadvautag«i 

likely to result to India, and the government thereof by tlie British, from {wnnitting 

Europeans to settle or colonize in India, Appr. p. 3*1-Paper drawn uji by order of 

the Board of Control relative to the conduct of Eurofsinns in India, containing abstract 
of laws and regulations relating to European settlera in India; effects which have 
resulted from the settlement of .Europeans in India, undiir the restriction of tho law 

relating to Europeans, Appr. p. 8*3-Statement by the East India Company to the 

Coinmitt(!e on Indian Affairs, 1831, of the number of Europeans resident at the several 
Fresidencius in India, 1828, Appr. p. 3*7. 

See also Licenses Patrick, Mr. 

Evidenee. Specimens of Hindoo laws concerning evidence, Appr. p. *0. 

Expulsion from. India. See Deportation. 

Evil Spirits. Lower castes of Hindoos endeavour to conciliate evil spirits, to deprecate 
their nialioe, and implore their friendship, Appr. p. 51. 

Expiation. See Sin. 

Extraordinary Receipts. Amount received by the Indian treasury fit>m the extra- 
ordiuaiy receipts from Ava, Bburtpore and St^diab, Rep p 32. 
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F MW'W VwBfm of SwIiariBR fat the tav^ dutriote of the Westotn end Iiower 
mvinaef i of JiSiaeiiie, imd extent of wilUvBjion; nnmber of oivil end oti- 

Maee decaM tor end agetoat them and thdr eervantB, daring tfae leat Bve yean • 
awrt wete oy^inpne i^rded by magiatrates and oannussioners of dronit ngaidinKtbe 
neonmy <tf d^er tegielatiye iiroririona for the tffaotaaa Bubjeotiou of «ie iifluro 

flaaten gerrante to the oontrol of the laer, Appce. j) g9S-Statement 

^ innate of ii^go betorioe Jn the sevonl dietrioia nndw the it agal [)re8iden(y: also 
ye nu mber rf Kuropean indigo plantan, poprieton of estates, and the number of 
•““hints resident in tiie seirau dntticts under the Bengal Government, 
Apple, p. 840. • ^ 

ate tito Indigo. 

Narrative of the peat tomine in Bengal, 1769-70, djipai. p. 10-Several 

cmildren purchase by a clioritable individnal daring the scarcity; mothers 
(tend to retom for their children when tomine should cease ; five, nnmher that re- 
ohumed their ofiapring, Appse. p 28. 

JlfPtwvng IicmAt. Tills first great finanoial measure, 1772| produced the most unhappy 
effitote, Appx. p. 14. 

See also Tdbaeco. 


foee, Hanner fat wltioh moonsifs are paid; how the payment is evaded, and arranged by 

the Depees of the Baxeenamah, Apps:. p. 208-Begolations proposed regarding the 

stamp institution fee on superior suits poposed to he made cognizable by the distriot 
moonaifi, ko., Appx. p. 204. 

Ninoncs Committee. Two Finance Committees appointed, one dvil, one military, 1828, 
by the Supeme Government in India, Mep. p. 37-^Duties of the Qvil Finance Com¬ 

mittee, i2^. p. 37. 

Appintment of the Calcutta Civil Finance Comdiittee, with eertain of their Beports, 
and Minutes of Government thereon, Ajipx. p.112-Circular Iiettor from the Govern¬ 

ment of Bengal to the Government of Madras and Bombay, 10 Oct. 1828, Appx p. 113 
-Beeoldtions of the Qovenior-geneml in Council in Bengal, in tlie Territorial De¬ 
partment, 26 November 1828, Appx p 114. 

^ ijso MiliUxry Fvmmee Committee. 

Finemces, Prosjiective Estimate of Modes of computing the prosiieciive condition of the 
Finances, B&p. p <64. 

Financial Traneactione. Nature of the financial transactions of the East India Company 
with tiie public since they were established under the authority of the 10 WilL 3, 
Sep. p 39. 

Finanee. See also CueUme. Eaimonlimovy Seceipte. Pilgrim Tax. Post-office. Sevenue. 

Sayer and Ahkarree.^ SlcCmpe. Transit JMitiee. Towico. Town, Putiea. Wheel Tcac. 
Fines. Injustice of the Hindoo code in thmr mode of receiving fines in lieu of 4he punish¬ 
ment awarded by law to a crime, Appie. p 45. 

Fiscal Administration. See Judicial Officers. 

Fitter, Dr. See Hedioal Schools. 

Florida. Quantity at indigo imjiorted into Florida, 1780-1830, Appx. p. 878, 

Food. Difficult for Hindoos to avoid doily pollution in their food, Appx p 65. 

Forgery. See /Siamp. ^ 

Foreign Independent States. See Ndiiiie States. 

Foundry. Expnses of the foundiy at Fort William, on an average of the last five years, 
Appx p 227. 

Francs. Quantity of indigo imported frito France, 1780-1830, Appx p. 379. 

Francis, Mr. Extract from a minute of Mr. Francia, respecting the grant of licences to 
Europeans to proceed to India, Appx. p 259. 

FranJdin. See Post-offioe. 

French. Their polh?' obliges the East India Company to intortore in contests which had 
arisen among the native princes, rijppr. p 4.,——Tmeir empire in the East ; its rapid 
decline, Ap^ p 89. 

FuUarion, Colonel. See Swaria, 1&. 


Q, 


Qaming. Fumshment tat gambling in the Hindoo code, Appx p 42. 

Canges. Virtues of the Ganges as a holy river universally sliowed to he pre-eminent; 
dying are carried to its edge that they may have a haj^y passage out of life, Appx 
p.47. 

Oerma^ Quantity ^ indigo inqiartad into Oennany 1780-1880( Appa, p. 878. 
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QfAraitar. Onontity (rf'indi^ imported into Gifamltar, 1780-1880, 878. 

Owrrha. Xcwbarona oondnct of tlta ICingc^ Oootiu in in Sfeptw^ 4lii^ 8’ 

OmemivmtMo/i-ik^lAa: One of tlie meet important ooneiderations fer ItoWnient, 'it i^ 
iloprovement Of the government of Indie, m IniHa, Jtap. p, 1 9——- One e^mremo awem' 
ment proixuwd for ell India, aided Inr lientenant-goveinon at the Beveiftl pte^deneiee, 

Jtap. p. 19——Beasons urged against these alterationB, Jisp. p. 19-Brtrf 'ria^ of 

Bntiab territorial admiDistrotion in the Bast, p. 4. , 


Ommvmemt of Ifah^D. Their goTomment of provineee, as sanotioned by the Bast India 
Company, Appso. p 6——Power reserved by the En^^, Ap^ p. fr — —Evil oonae- 
qoenoee of the nature of their govemmentaon the Asiatic people, Appr- p. 8, 9—rin 
1772, the autlioriiy of the Ezq^h pervaded the interior of the provinces, and the native 
govemmont, saving the prerogative of the Nabob as chief er im i n el magistrate, ^j>pe^ 
p. IS. 

OowrrnneTxt, See Home Oovemment Local ChvemrneaU. 


Oovemor-general. Power of nominating the Governor-general is vested in the Mrectois 

subject to Uteaiqjrovol of tbe Crown ; Court cau reool a governor, jBep. p 11-Has 

a Hupreme controlling power over the government of Madras and Bomtmy, Hep. p 17 

-Can proceed to tbe suhordinate promdenoios and assume command, p 18-- 

In Council may bring forward any business ho thinks fit, Mep. p 18——-Can act on his 

own responsibility, independent of Council, Pap. p. 18-General duties of the Qovem- 

nor-goneral ut Bengal, Pep. p 18,19. 

Gratii, Mr. State of sooiety in India, Apjxe. p. 4. 

Ov/n-oourriage Agencies. Enwnses of,^ an average, for several years, Appte p. 227. 

Gwnpowder Agencies. Expenses of these agencies, on an average of the last ten years 
Ajypx. p. 227. 

Quntoor. Zillah court established 1828 ; p)ru]X)sal to attach Guntoor to the jurisdiction of 

the court at Ncllore, Appx, p. 189-Cause of the formation of a Zillali court at this 

place; disadvantage of its immediate abolitiou; projiosod alterations, Lxbshington, 
Appx. p. 196. 

Names of law officers proposed for situations in the native court of Guntoor, us quali¬ 
fied for those situations, Appsr.. p 204. 

Ouzerat. Proposed abolition of the office of resident at, jlppat. p, 171)-Abolition of tbe 

Guzerat court of circuit and appeal ; saving accruing therefrom, Appx. p. 177. 

See also Appeal CiroaiU. 


H. 

HitHe/jfmfy. By Act 1818, rules and regulations of this college subject to reviaian and 

approval' by the Board, Pep. p 1 a -Design of tills college, which was established 

1806, Pep. *(>. 24-Advisable to increase the age of the etnifents us to their admission. 

Pep. p. 24--— Bad effect of the Act of Parliament of 1826, which is stated to have 
shaken and mutilated tbe whole eolkgiate system. Pep. p. 24——rCollegehas liad various 
diifieiiUies to contend witli, hut has feirlv answered what could bo expected from ita 

foundation. Pep. p. 24-^Proficiency of its sdiolara welJ attested by those who have 

eiqiericnced its benefits. Rep. p. 24-CivU servants better qnalifiM since the esta- 

Uishment of the college than before, Pep. p. 94. 

Salf-oastes. See Hast Indians. 

Harrington, J. H. Minute of J. H. Harrington, dated 18th June 1823, on tlio defective 
state of the civil eorvice with respect to the ifradequato tinmber of covenanted servants, 
App*. p. 246. 

HasHngs, Marquis of- Character of decoita or robbers; general litigiousness of tiie natives 

of India, &a, Appte. p. 26-The Marquis of Hastings' summmry of the operations in 

India, with their results, from SOth April 1814 to-Slst •Tonaary 1823, Appte p. 98. 

Hill, Da/sid. Minute of David Hill, Esq. on Judicial and Huveune administration at 
Bombay, Appx. p. 128——Minute of D. Hill, Esq. dated 19th October 1830. 

Hindoo Colleges. Have been established at various places, Sep. p 23. 

Hindoos. The proportion of the H'mdon population to the Mahomedim is stated es eight 
to one, Sep. p. 21——Expediency of fr^mg a law for defining and regulating the creil 
righto of niitivee in case of a ohange of legion, Sep, p. 21. 

They are a people exceedingly depraved, Appx. p. 20,86-And destitute to a Wtm- 

derfol degree of tliose qualities which are requisite to the security and comfort df society, 

I AjipiE. p. 20- There are castes of robbers and thieves, who consider themselves acting 

in their proper profession, App*. p. 22-Benevolence wTon^y imputed to the Bin^o 

charaster,. App®. p. 22——Qmellgr piwctised hy.thair laws ,-cm to their flinegiiew,A|^ 
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n 28- Titsix w<utt of aattoUl Kfl^ction^ Ap^ p. S3- Vaisa 'views eqtertiwiisd bp 

' ' XSoropeaiis Of tiie Hindoo ohatncter, Ajapx. p. S'i--—-Cbnnotei, as drawn']>y tiW author 

it we IMtiiAi Transaotiona io Ill^osUni Appx. p. 76-Slavish disposition of the 

people, and their want «f a4;wdunent to their roietS, Apple, p. 81-race Of n^ 

' lamantahly degenerate and base, retaining bat a feeble senseT of moral obUgatioUi AjgM. 
n 81——How influaiood by the despotic.inode of government which is prevalent m 

East, Appm. p 31-Former-views of native character most now be admitted to require 

oon^ei^le modification, Appas. p. STS--Nnmerqos zemindars nrofesaing the Moslem. 

featb, thoii^ descending ftom Hindoos, dpw p 27o-Have hod no soverei^ oftheir 

own feiith fer many centuries; ilieir laws therefore not piopm*Iy defined; consequently 
when the state of society among Hindoos calls for sny new provision, it must he proper 

to interfere, MjjrpE. p, 13--View of the state of society among the Hindoo subjects 

of Great Britain, particularly with respect to morals, Appx. p SO-Their religion is 

exclusive, not offensive, Appoe. p. 277. 

Saa alM .Education. Schoda. 

Hi/ndoo Widows. See Suttees. 


UdwaU, Mr. Conddets the Gentoos a race of jieople who from their infancy are utter 
strangers -to the idea of common faith and honesty, Appat. p 26. 

UdlpPlacea. Spread through all pwts of Hindustan; sanctity of these places ; names of 
the principal towns of tide description, Ajipai. p. 47--Cashmere particularly re¬ 
garded os holy, Appai. xz 47-Juggernaut, in Orissa, is a place of great sanctity, 

Appx. p. 47. 

Hdy Sivera. Number in Hindostau, Appx. p. 47-Virtues of the Ganges allowed to bo 

pre-eminent, Appx. p. 47. * 

Home Oovarmnent. Nature of tho Home Oovernmunt; authorities of which it is com¬ 
posed ; manner in which Directors are elected; number of which the Court consists; 
election of Chairman, Deputy dioirman, &e. Sap. p. 10, 11. 

Hugh Lindsay. Eflloieniy of tiiis steam vessel; voyages jperfonned by her to Sues, N<A- 
colm, Appx. 226. 

Hwmam, Sacrifica. Hindoo code of laws according to the Vedos, undoubtedly eiyoins 

human sBcriUces, Appx, p 45-Formerly offered to Kalleu, the goddess of destrocUon, 

Appx p 46. 

Syder AIM. War with him and the French, Appx. p. 16. 


I. 

Idols. See DeUiea. 

Imports, East India Coinx>any. Since 1824-3.5, the Company have ceased to export mer- 
emndize to India; tlieir omy exports since that jieriod, Imve heon military and xmUtical 

stores, Sep. p. 67-‘Motives ot tho Couijtiany for discontinuing i/hcir export trade, 

Sep. p. 57-^Articles imported by the Compltuy into EiigJaud from India are raw 

silk, some silk piece goods, saitpetre, and indigo, Sep, p. 67-Company's priucixial 

export from India to China is cotton, Sep. p 68-^Their only import is tea &om 

Ciuna, Sep. p 68-Im]H>rt trade from India to England is ouri^ on only as a 

remittance, Sep. p 58. 

Extent and value of the trade between India and the Persian Gulf, from the year 
1821-22 to 1827-28, from Bengal, Matlres, and Bombay, Apisc. p. 216. 

Imprisomnent UtGe hooded by the Hindoos aa a punishment, App. p. 28. 

Improvemeut Inquiry into the measui-es which ni4d>t bo odoxited by Great Britnin for 
we improvement of Uie condition of lier Asiatic subjects, and ausweta to objeotioas, 
Appx. p 69. 

Inecmtai'ions. Form a veiy large bronofa in tiie occult arts of the Hindoos; oljject of 
them unlimited ; to procure all good, and avert all evil, Appx p 38. 

India. With the exception of Bengal Frcmer, where a general feeling of xireteotkm is 
stated to prevail, the Britudi tenure of India is a tenure of the pword, resting on the 
belief of natives in our power and military strength, Sep. p. 19. 

The Marquis of Hastings' summary of we operations in India, with tlieir results, from - 
the SO Axiril 1814 to 31 January 1823, Appx. p 93. 

India Stock. Qualifioation for voting for East India Directors ; motives of persons in 
holding stock; amount of lumual dividend, Mep. p. 11. 

Indiam EapemdAtwra. Orders from tire Directors of the Bast India Company for a reduo- 

tioB of the In^an Expenditure, Sep. p. 36-^These orders, though extensively acted 

on, not yet foUv earned into effect, S^. p 86-Cause of the meresse of Indisii 

expenditure, ns uumoteiized by the Oourt of Direeton, Hap. p. 36. 
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X'oiigoOMMtiMk. OKm»Amm1aazijSamtmi^, imti^MoAatlhaymicmmat^ 
App» fu S8S~—4]ieait porbon of &e laiida xmd«r uoigo outivsiaon vurtuaBy lieU 1^ 
BoKmatma, p S58— -Subnots of dupnte irUdli dwtoib wXigi diffawto, dfi/m. 
p $88—^nielftir nlatu^ to indigo oonti*^ has been raunoyed hy legulnitons, pvo* 

y]SioiiB of the iwoUtiona, Apj^ p 887-^Effect which the oolbyabon vH mdigo 'hf 

Xhnopean o^ntaThas had on the uaae of Ijwta, Appic p 868 
Indtqo Pimten Statt of jdantsm as to hoUbM laiida, hiudabp of their poaltioo, 
Oovenun-general Apple p S76-S77, 880«-——w c aai o nn' l misoonanot of {daiitan as 
nothing oompared with the good have qiTSad around them, Oeuenun-genend, Apfxt, 

p 277 -^lAseeatouduohaiiiadif^j^taiiteruexpofed'whobastotrusttoengagameBtS 

with needy tyota tor the prodnoe of fieldB on whidi ho has no legal hen,-dmni; p S81 
—WiUmgneas of pUnteis in Bebar to a oonaiderableoathiy of capital for thepoiposa 

of imgatiou, if vtsted with an assured tenuie under a long lease, jfppii; p SSI- 

Bepoit ol Jir. Steer on the lawless oinduot of in^go planters in Dacca Jelalpare, Appei 

£ 388-Of Mr. Ahmutj on the same subject, Appx. p. 388-Conduct ra Mr. Dun 

p, Api^ p. 388, 391-Statement of European indi^ planters in Die several distticti 

of the Western and Lower Provinces •, footones and extent of cultivation; number o 
dvil and criminal eases dedded for and against them for the last five ^eats; abstiacti 
of opinions recorded by magistrates and commisaionsis of drouit regarding the nsoessit^ 
of legislative provisions for effeotual subjection of the indigo planters and their servant 

to the control of law, Appa. p. 295, 383-Bepresentation of Alexander & Co. of thi 

position in which planters were placed by the existing regulations, Ap^ p. 334- 

Extract containing Mr. TumbuU's (pinions on the law and regulations mtween ryot 

and indigo planters, Appx. p. 385-^Mr. Walter's opinion on the present laws anc 

regulationa established tetween ryots and indigo planteis, Appee. p. 335-StatemenI 

showing the number of indigo fo^ries in the several districts under the Bengal presi' 
dency; alsothenumber of European indigo planters, propiieton of estates, and number o 
European assistants resident in the sevew districts under tiie Bengal OoTemment, Ap^. 
p. 310—Average estimated loss, calculated by the merchants of Calcutta, to the indigc 

jdanteis from the insecurity of lands held in the names of natives, Appx. p. 347- 

Conduct of indigo planters, being a digest of papers prepared by the order of the Board 

of Control, Appx. p. 353-Complaints of planters of the injmy they sustain fium 

herds of cattle heicg driven over the ground planted witii iuiBgo crops, Appx. p. 354 

-Qrand objects for the Government to aim at, not laws for the management of theii 

concerns, hut m providing for them a speedy and sure application of the laws as they 

stand, Appx. p. 357-Different conduct of planters in various districts, Appx. p. 358 

Indigo Flanters, Pative. Spirit with wUch they now prosecute that branch of numn&i 
ture which has hitherto been open only to British enterprize, tiovemor-general, Appi 
I p, 279 — —ilany instances of iiemindars employing European gentlemen in the superii 
tendence of indigo fiiotories established on their estates, Appx. p> 283. 

Indigo Trade. Besolutions of the Government of Bengal concerning the indigo B>guU 
tu^, Appx. p. 330——Begulation for amending tlie provision of Begulation VI. 1831 
and for providing more effectually for the enforcing the exeoutiou of contracts relatin 
to the cultivation and delivery of the indigo plant, Appx. p. 332——Letter from th 
Court of Directors to the Goveraor.«eneral m Council at Bengal (Judicial Department/ 

April 1832, on the indigo trade, Appx. p. 334-Quantity of indigo imported into 

Great Britain, 1785-1789,1826-1830. Quantity of indigo imported from pnsseesiona 

in India, 1826-1830, Appx.p. 349-Minute by Mr. Leyoester, on the indigo trade, 

Appx. p. 307-Minute of Mr. Boss concerning tiie indigo trade, and the relative 

rights of plantsre and lyots in their adiVances and contracts for serving and delivering 

indigo, Appx. p. 308-^Begulation proposed by them to remedy the present evils, Appx. 

p. 312, 318-Mr. Frinsep's notes on tlusmopositiou,Aopz.p. 820-Mr. Shakspear’a 

notes and remarks on-Mr. Boss's proposed BegpilatiDn, Appx. p. 386-Minute by Mr. 

Ssaly on the indigo trade, coneeming the protection of pbnters with ryots who have 

neglreted to sow their seed, Appx. p. 309-Minuis of Mr. Battiay on the indigo 

true; loss and vexation to which pumtere are subject by the difficulty of ymooqring 

redress for breaches of contract, Appxc p, 310-^^I^posed modification of sectian 5, 

Begulation VI. of 1828, Ap^ p. 310-Minute of Mr. Turnbull on the indigo trade, 

oonoraning the evils arisiitf nrom the lystem carried on hyplontenaad ryots during the 
planting and gathering the crop, Appx. p. S11-—AccMnt of the quautity of ind^ 
imported into Great Britain and Ddand m each year, ficom 1780 to tbe litest period up 
to which the acoount con be made, ^leoifoing the codntiies from which impcvtad, a^i 
^paotitiM received from each, Appx pc 878, 
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Jn^Shnn. tiemMiagilM^ot'Beaafi miu lit gmmmA,JlMM.p-H -His 

omiidadt toiMrds tin ■ < i imaj« B i, .Ajy<ii. f. 18. 

/iMtft. Condaot af.Ojnuws, 'Wiuimmnaad tbs £9liliMscf,Hatb»ss; snnm lijr.lmn of onr 
po^ s^ia*** : itgCTsi mt st i O M «f i&e MnacSl m ^ saljsot-, ipnptnttiaas for war; 
todsMiiqii Hattrsss, tad sBvnxJ c^w JmtIfortteneB, p. 

' inttarfton J<dm JabbtodJai^ Fattisoa, Hsci., to tin Bi^hoa. Oeoige 
Ot imh ifc, Wtbratij 1818, respeeting the gnrat of lioenoes to arooead to India, 4t>aE. 
p. S68. 

Jotta, Sir WWAcm. Wonderfiil for his stoiee of hnowladge, Appx. p. 33. * 

Joae^ FatW. His aocount of tiie disputes in the Hepaul, sad the eraeltjr and dupU< 
dtjr of all the parties ooncemed, Appx. p. 'S9. 

Jiidgn. Bad conduct of the Mussulman jacU|es, 1786, Appau p. 16-^Nsbob then 

appointed the Company his delemtos in the office of supreme criminal judge, Appm. p, 17 
——Opinions of witness as to ^ separation of criminal and civil judges and revenue 

causes, ifachensie, .dpijp<c.p. 136,187,138-141-Increase in the number of jud^ 

moe 1810, Adam,, Appas. p. S41. 

See also JvAicaal System. 

JvAgea, Kative, Caution necessary to he used in giving natives employment in the high 

office of judge, Luahvnffton, Ajtpx. p. 193-Court establishment proposed by the 

Madras SuUer Adawlnt for naUve judges, Appx. p. 207-Native judges of 

Bengal generally under-paid, Appx. p. 211-Moonsiti's receive a miserable pittance; 

useless manner in which their tune is often taken up, Appr.p 211-Bemedy for this 

defect, Appx. p 211. Pay which would be fiur remuneration for native judges, Appx. 

p. 211-Number requiiwin Bengal, Appx. p 211, 212-Remuneration prop)sed 

in future to be paid to native judges; scale as to popffiation in district, Appx. p. 212. 

£Cse also Mooneiffs. ZiUali Courts. 

Judicial Department. , Statement ehowing the nuiuher of European covenanted servants 
in the JudicisLl department enmloyed in the Sadder Dewanny Adawlut, Frovindal 
Courts, and in esmi district of the Lower .and Western Provinces, on lat May 1810, 
1816,1822, 1823, Appx. p 246. 

JvAieial Offieere. Doubts as to the expediency of drawing an absolnte line of separation 
between the revenue and judicial ofticers of Government, JUadeeueie, A]>px. p. 136—— 
CovaRintud officers to he employed in the judicial^ and ftscal administration of the 
Bengal Presidency above the rank of ordinary assistants, Maxheiieie, Appx, p ISS. 

Number of district judges, magistrates, and coUectors, joint mogirtnttes and aub- 
collecters, native judges, oommiasioners of revenue and police, sadder judges and com¬ 
missioners in Ben^, Mmiras, and Bombay, a^px. p 161—163-B^uctious in the 

jndimol ^stem at Madras, as estimated by the Finance Committee, and os estimated by 
the Madras Court of Sadder Adawlut, Appx. p 202. 


JvAieial Revemie. Statement of the amount of revenue derived foom this source in 
India, 1828|||M, S^. p 82. 

Judieial Systm. Letter from the Caloutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor- 
general in Council at Ben^ on revenue and judicial ^stem at Bombay, 3 Februaiy 

1830, Appx. p 122-Htnutoof John Bax, Esq., on tlie judicial and ravenue system at 

Bombay, and <nvil allowances at that Frraideney, dated 16 June 1829, Appx. p 122 

-Muiute of David Hill, Earn, on judicial and revenue administration, Appx, 128 

-^Letter, signed by D. Hill, H. Mackenzie, and John Bax, on judicial and revenne 

adminlsttation, 25 C^ber 1830, Appx. p. 134—-Proposed alterations as to the mode 

of administering civil and criminal justice, Appx.p. 175,-Proposed to place the 

administration of justice in the provinces of the Madras territory, under the control of 

seven judges of appeal and circuit, Appx. p 197-Estimated expiense of the este- 

bluhment proposed for tiie judges of appeal and cireuit at Madras, Appx p 206. 

^Stsalso OMvrtsi^Jusrice. Court c^Seauests. JvMioe, Admvuistralipn of. Jfqgis- 
jrafos. Mooneye. Pdtty Stations. Suddar Adouitiu, Zillah. 

JiiggenmU. See JSBafy Pheet. 
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Jv/ry. 33ie jmy lyBtoin is oonfined eniaiefy -vnthin the liioits of the nqneeme eonrts, St^. 

p. 20. , ' 

Beaeonaagsinsttheadc^taoiiofaeystem (rfnatiTe juries, on aocomitafiiioon'raaienoe 
to Hindoos; amd the effhot of their oonteading and oorrdpt c^phikns, tvnHHuyfyyn, Apyctt. 
p.192. 

Oourt of Sodder Adarwint sot prepsred to suggest say jdas \mder irhidh the um of 
juries is trials hefne sstire judges oould be made eithffir safe dr pisaiiiiBable, Aj^pai. 

p.200. 

JuStioSj ririnrinistrorion Alterations >rhidb Iwve tahen plapeat Tuious . periods in 

the oues Kreeidenoies, JBsp.'p 77-^Asdllst of papers laid before the Comndttae': 1. 

Conoetiung the instruotions of the Bast India Company; ,2. Biscmrions rriatipg to the.. 
'SBsasures recommended hy the Bmne auihoritiBS, 1614, arid rhaages in' Msdrndi-'1616 %■ 
8.13roun<iB on whioh the appoinrinent of Oommiasianers of Bevenue and Oiiom todk 
piade; 4. Boouments leUtiTe to alterations suggested by the Caloutta BinanOe <3oin- 
^ ^ttee : 6. Bapeis showing, -the extent and expense « judicial eataUtirinnanta : 6. 
AbatniOt ofthe judirial regulsttosa of the Bengal code, and of the Bengal Bevmiae 
Begnlatious, B«p. p. 78—-benefits oonferred on India by Briti^ sway, 19 

—Two systems m judioatuie in India, the Company’s eouits and the Stqnmne omirta, 
Bep. p. 20——In Company's oourts ore district, prorineial and eudder oourts^ 

p. 20. 

Hinj^ and Mahomedan codes were in general the standard for the respective aab> 

jeote oAheee laws, but tempered by the mildnees of British sentiments, Appx. p. 17- 

liahomedans for centuries liadintr^uced riieir system oflaw into Bengal, whi^ was the 

standard of decision in all cases, civil and criminal, Appc. p. 13 - Qreat reforms made 

by Lord Cornwallis in the administration of justice, A^x. p, 16-Law is now made 

the arbiter in all matters of property, even between the Government and its subjects, 

rippn p. 17-Should Buropeans be allowed to settle freely in Indio, the necessity of 

mooi^ong the law relative to the administration of civil and criminal justioe will bo 
mote urgmrtly felt, Appx. p 282. 

iStes also C<yu/rt» of Austioe. JuAieial Officers. Judicial System, 


K. 


KaUse, See Bwmom, Sacrifices. 

KaMywar. Becommendation for the abolition of the o£Sce, and that tho administration 
be joined to the office of political commissioner in Guserat, Appx. p. 185. 

Khoodkaxt. Axe ryots who possess a customary title to hold the lomls which they ocoujiy 
as long as th^ pay a certain fixed rent, Appx. p. 365. 


L. 


Loibowr. Qreat cheapness of labour in India; impossibility of any corojK'tition from tho 

pennisaion of Buropeans to reside in India, Appx. p 278--In India in 1813, fruni 3a 

to 6a per month ; no considerable advance h^ tahen place since that period^ Ajipx. 

p. S5X-Manner in which the imtive population of India have benefited by tho 

increased demand for labour, Appx. p. 351. 

LadAss. System under which licences are granted by the Court of Birecteis to ladies to 
proceed to India, Appx. p 254. 

Lomd Revenue. Statement for the year 1828-29, of the amount of revenue derived fitim 

the land in Indi^ Rep. p 32-Has materially incroast-d of late years. Rep. n. 33- 

Forms the principal income of the state, Rep. p. 62-In 1786, taxes payable by pro¬ 

prietors to Government, w'as equitably and unalterably settled in Jleugri, Appx p. 16. 

See also Ryatwar. ViUa/ge System. Zemindary. 

Lamds, Teumre of. Constitution was established, 1786, for the land tenures in Bengal, 
whereby heremiary property bas been secured, and the occupant of the soil protected, 
Appx. p. 16. 

Lands i/n India. Bxtract letter from the Court of Directors to the Govemor.geneTal in 
Council at Bengal (Beveune dejiartnieut) 1829, on (lemuasion to hold lands in India, 

Appx. p 270 -Menioriai from the princijiol merohauts at Calcutta to the Govmior- 

generol in Council at Bengdl, January 1829, oonoeming the inconveniences which arise 

froru the present law as to Buropeans holding lands, Appx. p 272-Resolution of the 

Government of Bengal os to the present restriotions on the oecupauoy of land in India, 
having notmiously feilsil of their purpose, Appx. p. 278—Minute of Sir C. Metcalfe, 
incurring in the proposition for extending to Burop^ns engaged in the cultivation of 

indigo, fai^ties for holding itmde,'Ajn)xp. 274-Bntire couourrence of the Qovernor- 

gaueial in the seutimente exprss^ by Sir U. Metcalfe, on the occupancy of lands by 

.. . Bmopwgis 
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L»nd« in, TnMa —oontimied. 

Enropeno^ Appx. p. 274-Minute of (he Gtevomor-general in India, on the Bubjeot 

of Euroijeaa settlanent, Apfxc. p. 274——Bequiied improvement in India can only be 
' sought t hrough tiie more exteonVe settlement of European Biitnih sobjects, and thmr 
, free adiiiuHnon to the poBeeesion of landed property, Gaverwr-gmmnl, Appgi. p 275,276 
' „—Exirtuci letter aem the Qovwnor-general in Council at Bengal, to the Court of 
' Direotors (Avenue department), 1 ilanuaiy 1830, on the wihjeot of the tenure lands in 
India, 280—Abstiaet of the laws and regulations relating to European 

setUeiis inlad^ -dpjxiii p. 848-^ESeets 'which have resBltad from the settlement of 

£uropc:t 1 ia in India, under the reetr^on and other peoiiliarities of the law relating 
to Emopeans, p>,. S4!!f—^Opinirm the menhute of Caloatta ee to the avenge 

' loes to mi%o ^iarmsen, from the'ineeeiuity' of holding 1atnl« jn the aamai nativee, 
Appat. p’ 84S. ' , « 

ianguagei. Stn^ of otjental langnsgae most readily promoted by sending the young 
men, direatty on iheir aniv^, into f£e provinces, a^ attaching them to some psiUic 
office, p. 24. 

See also JhigHeh Language. 

Lateale. Organised gauge denominated lateals, live by luring themselves to fight the 
battles of indigo platers, Appx. p. 359. 

Laev. Specimens of laws which establish some of the prerogatives and duties of the chief 

magistrate or ruler, Appx. p. 36-Specunens of laws whicdi establish distinctions in 

&vour of the Brahmins, and the other superior csisbes, Appx. p 37-^Laws cconceming 

authority, respect and crimes, &e,, Afrftx. p. 87. 38 ——Specimens of those laws which, 

without a reference to caste, give a dureot sanction to immorality, Appx. p io--W 

laws which, without reference to caste, go ujion principles of oppression and injustice, 

Appx. p 4.8-Of lows which, without reference to caste, discover a spirit of cruelty, 

Appx. p. 43-Effect of their laws ujion the Hindoos, Appx. p. 32-Nature of the 

Hindoo laws, Ajpx. p. 8+-Hindoo law stands iipin the same authority as tiie Hindoo 

religion, Appx. p 34-And is regunled with a suf«rstitinus veneiation, Appx. p. 84 

—-^Mic.homedaiia and Kuropaans Imve equally rwqioctod the prejudices of the mudoos, 
Appx. p. 34. 

Leather Accaaiirermenls. Boo Military Diahuremnenie. 

Leiieilen, John. See Dutch. 

Leycester, Mr. Minute by him on Uie indigo trade, ss fiir as relates to the conneidon 
between planter and ryot lespeoting crops, A'ppx p 307- 

Licenme. Board of Control can give permission to prewod to India even after the Court 

have refiisod, Rep.p. J 5-Aie said never to lie withheld, if the applicant can show any 

reason for wishing to proceed, otlier than mere speculation, Rep. p. 26. 

better from .John .JoMi and .lames Pattlson. Esqn,.. to tlie Bight hon. George Canning, 
dated 27 February 1M18, respecting the grant of liramacs to iiroceed to India, Appx. 
p. 2.5.'l—■—E.st.raot from a minute of Mr. Fraiusis, resjiecting the granting of licenses to 

proceed to India, A ppr. p 2.'j9-Extrsrt of a minute by Mr. Monson, respecting the 

gnuitiiig licenses, Appx. |i. 257-Extriu-t from Mr. Shove's remarhs on the settlement 

of Europeans in India, 1785. Apjix. y. 266-Extracts from proceedings of the Board 

of Traile in Bengal, 1789, on the subject of lieensta, and permitting traders to frequent 

India, Appx. p. 260-Opinion of the Marquis Cornwallis that it will he of esaential 

importance, that Kuropeous should he dtncmiraged ami prevented fi'om settling in Indio, 

Ap/KC. p 261-Extract of a letter from the Bight hon. II. IJundas, 1793, on tlie 

subject of Eutuiietui residence in India, Apjix. p 261, 263, 26'l'-Earl of Buokingham- 

shire’s opinions on this subject, Appx, p. 264, 265-Letter from the Bight hon. 

George Canning to tlio Obairman and Oejmty Chairman of the East India Company, 

respecting jienuissions to go to India, Afypx. p. 266-Statement of the number of 

licenses to proceed to India granted by the Court of Directors in each year, 1814—1881 
inclusive; of the number of apidications refused by the Court; and of the number of the 
latter granted by the Board of Control; witli a general cloasificatioii as to trades, &cl, 
Appx. p. 268. 

Life. FreeerpoMon of. Conunissiou of a bad action allowed by the Hindoo code for the 
purpose of savuig life, Appx. p 42. 

Lighthouse. Alterations recommended in the mode of procuring an officer to perform the 
duties, which should be done by a perdbn not on tho strength of the Indian navy, 
Appx. p. 222. 

Loam.. In 1778 Company ajiplied to Parliament fijr a loan, which was granted, Bep, 
p. 29. 

4 Local Government. Nature of the local governments of India, Btp. p. 17--Power of 

making and enibredng laws rests in the ^vernors of the leeiieotive Presidencies and the 
three members in council Sep. p. 18. 
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XcuMmery, Oicwt eSkot of naqhlnuy in tUi ooanttjr xuMd in WMWwfte t & Wo bi anpoF- 
Beding tiie laboot of Qo&mor-gmsnd, Apfik p. 87#. 

Madmme, SoU Minute of Holt Mocfceniae, Eli^. on JaiUoial utd rtmm adadniatHf 
iaoD, Apple p 185. 

Iftupheraon, Sir John. Law ebb at vbieh the popular virtnea of the Beogaleee deaerve 
to be plac^, Appr p. 27. 

Madeira. Quantil^r of indigo imported into Portugal, Madeira and the Asonse, 17S0- 
1830, Appx. p. 879. 

Madrae. Actual ooUections of revenue in the disirieta under tbe Preddeniy of Port St. 

Qeorge for 20 years, 1808-9—1827-28, Appx. p 182-Ifumber of Gommiaaionera of 

revenue and police, judges, coUectora, aub^Uectora and deputiee, Appx p. 163- 

Proposed to place the administration of justice under the control of seven judges of 

appoil and circuit, Appx p. 197-^Average number of criminal cases in one year 

before the Circuit Court, Madras, Appx p 197-Reductions in the judicial department 

at Madras, as estimated by the Finance Committee at Calcutta and the Madras Court 

of Sudder Adawiut, Appx. p 202-^Average annual value of eimorts and imports from 

and to the Persian Gulf from the jiorts under the Presidency of Fort St. George, Appx 

p 216-Actual collections of revenue in the districts under tlie Preridency of Fort 

St. George for 20 years, 1808-9—1827-8, Appx p. 236. 

See am Bavk. 

Mahratta. Conduct of Scindia towards the Bajab of Bhopaul; expostulations of the 

British resident; abandonment of the enterprise, Appx p. 9.5, 96-Preparations for 

the campaign; secrecy with wliich they were conducted, A}px. p 98-—Charge of the 

war, Appx p. 98-Confessitms of a prisoner of the confederation of native powers for 

driving the British from India, Apiai. p 99-^Tenns offered to Scindia; Jus pomtion 

obliged him to accept the humiliating terms offered, Appx p. 99. 

See also Birman Umpire. 

Mapistratee Collectors of districts invested with the powers of magistrates, Appx. p 17. 

See also AatnJ^igy. Judicial Officec. 

Mahomedans. Mahomedan rulers generally careless as to the interests ^f their subjects, 

Airpx. p. 6-Great care taken by them to introduce their language into India when 

they conquered the country, Appx p. 60-Originally prond, fierce and bigoted; 

they ere rendered by succsts yet more ^srond, sarigninaty, senstud and bigoted, Aptrx 

p. 80-Begnlations as to puuishinent of crimes on tlie abolition of the Mahomedan 

code, as recommended by the Madras Court of Sudder Adawiut, Appxp 200. 

Mahraiia. Alterations in the judicial system and tire administration of justice, Appx 
p 177,178. 

Malabar. Conquest of territory cm the Malabar coast by the British, Appx. p. 5. 

Malcolm, Sir Charles. Estimate given in by him of the number of vessels cortsidcred by 

him os absolutely necessary for performing the duty in the Indian seas, Appx. p 214- 

Ubjection of tiic Finance Committee to the {rlan, Appx. p 216. 

Maleolm, Sir John. Extract from Sir John Malcolm's general Minute of SOth November 
1830; On Ids administration of the Bombay Govmnment; On Indian Navy, Ajrpx; 
p 223. 

Malwa Opium, See Opium. 

Manufactures. Conviction of many Indians of tbe immense superiority of our manu&o> 
tures over their productions, Appx. p. 62. 

Mcmafadures, India/n. Effects European skill and machinery have produced against 

the prosperity of India, Governor-gemred, A wrx. p, 275-^Abaudonment of cotton 

mairulacture in India from the competition of English goods. Governor-general, Appx 
p 276. 

Marine Statement of the amount of revenue derived from tire marine and paid to the 
Indian Treasury, in the year 1828-29, p 32. 

Marine Auditor. Proposal &r the abolition of tbe oSoe of marine auditor, and to trans&r 
the duty to the civil auditor, Appx. p 221. 

•Marine Board. Abolition of this estaUiahment; basinees of marine acaonnient can be 
done by acoountont-general at Bombay, Appx p 221. 

Marine Pay Office Begulatioas recommended for tbe frituxe management of this 
deportment, Appx p 222. 

' Marine 
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Mwr<M0l»r^e*ep^. No oceaffloa for ttw ofico of aeoaiatemariaestoroVMenet af^mbay; 
pini^ta^Boposed to bo foUoorod at llodtaa wud Wgal applicable to Bombay, Appx. 

^ See aJflo Iftmg. 

of HfSiSlUtgB. Sw IlastvngOt Marquis of. 

Mai'rioffBB. Manner in. they are arranged among the Hindoos of the higlier orders, 
Apjyst. p. SS—Douhte as to the precautions used preserving the female diaracter in 
reality so much as appe^aronoo, Appjr, S3 

Master Intmdant Beoommendation for tito reduotiou of the salary of this officer at 
Bombay to that proposed for Bengal and Madras, ^PP^ P* 

Mechanics. Introduction of the principle of mechanica would effectually enlighten the 
mass of the Hindoo people, Appx. p. G2—~*Sysiem under which licenses have been 
granted, with a view to limit the number to wWt may be sufficient for the iustruction 
of natives in the useful arts, Apj/ar.p 254f. 

Medi-eal Sekord. FroJScicncy of Hindoo scItoJam under i>r. 3!yfcfer, and in the native 
school under Hr. Breton; the pupils of which sdiouls are said to dissect animals, Ooi^cT’oor- 
geneml^ Appx. i». 276. 

Memi, Tike institutes of Menu leave a latitude to the sovereign, "wvtlx t\\.e advvee ol Win 
Brahmlntt, to make new regulations according to oceurrent kiecessities, Appx. p. 19. 


MsTcluiiila. l&very reasonable facility gWim to partners or assistants in Tnei’cantUe lionses, 
desiring to piocure license to reside in India, by the Court of Hin'cbirs, Appx. p. 2d4 
——Miunorial fnini the principal menduints at Calcutta to the Uovernoi^guneml iu 
Council in Bengal, 1829, on the inconvcniouces which arise to tht‘ prosecution of tiioir 
affairs from the regulations of, to holding lands iu India, Appr. p. 272, 273. 

MHadfe, Sir T. Minute of Sir T. Metcalfe, Member of tUmncdl at Bengal, in individual 

agency for eolUMitive btrnrds, App.r. p. 239-"Miuubi of Sir T. Mcbailfe, c*oncurring iu 

the pTop<.isition for <»xtendtug to Kuropeans engaged in the cultivation of indigo, faiHli- 

ties for holding lauds. Appx .}». 271-Entire concurrenw of Uie Oovemor-gencml in 

the sentjujents expressed by »Sir C. Metcalfe its to the occiijwnoy of land in ludhi by 
Kui'o|)eaus, Appx. p. 271. 

MU}tar;p Kfltnjt «)f the system of divided goverament of the jirovinees on the military 

c‘st;kbiis)iinents. Appx. p. 7-^Nature of tlu* iiiilitiuy castes, their willingness to be 

engagttd^y any iul\'(‘iitui'er ; take up arms iis a labourer would his spade, Appx. p. 80 

-Improveiueiit of natives in the military skill since our first conquests, Appx. 

p. H2. 

MUUarp liaihiinps. Kx{H^iseB of military' buildings in India, on an ave.rage for tho last 
ten years, Ap)>J‘. p. 227. 

MUHary DIAnt I'Hrmeafa. Demand for military stores fnmi Eurojie in future will be very 

small, Appx. p. 226-^Av<jrage amount of the supplies of military stores for the last 

six years. Appx. p. 22(>-Leathern juM^uitnanents aixl fiaint ari’ more «*coiioinicallv 

supplied ill the wuutry tlian by' jninjhase from England ; Kciliedules should be ex- 
chunge<l Is'tween the jirtMiideiicics, in *>rder to procui-e the cheapest articl(»> Atiihr. 

p 226. 

MilUuTy Pitkanve CtynMniiteo. Ap)>oinUA 1S28, by the Supreme Govommont in India to 
revise the Experiditui'e of ilio thi'ct* |)residencies, Jicp. p. 37. 

Mint, Stat^eiuent of the revoniie derived from this establishment in Iiidiadunng the year 
1828- 29. Mep. p. 32. 

MinHioiutrleii. Failure of Homan Catholic mls.sionaru's, Hep. p. 22—^—Progi’css of Pro¬ 
testants, lK‘comiiig daily' more suetx^ful. Hep. p 22-t^hools established by them ; 

number uJ‘scholars in Beugal, Hejt, p. 22. 

(Hrciistances under whi^ licenses have l>ecn granted to missionaries tt^ reside iii 
India, ..1 yvv. p. 2.54. 

Mowipoly. See Oputnu Halt. TdMceo. 

Mwuiimt Mr. Extract from a minute of Mr. Monsoii, respecting the grant of licenses to 
Europeans to pc<M*Bed to India, Af*jtx. p. 2.'>9. 

Montenquieu. His opinion of tlie effects of Christianity on a community, Appa:. p. 74. 

MooneAfe. Not intended by the Maxims govemmont to confer any criminal jurisdiction 

cm the district moonsifs, Appx. p. 201-Regulation of their fec«, bow interfered with 

by judgments of raxeenamnlis, Ayqix. p. 203-Moonrifs in Bengal fiir too numerous, 

and receive a miserable pittance ; defix^.in the system of easy' 'remedy', Appx, p. 211 
-Extension of the {>ower of moonsi& in rivil suits, Ayipr. p. 241. 

Mfynds. Tiew of the state of society among the Hindoo subjects of Great Britain, par* 
tieularly with respect to morels, Appx, p 20 

Moslem Colleges have been established at various places, P 
(445.) 3 f 
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MxttfWrphi^ is tsx npQn ^o£Bfisio«is «nd implec^ts; ooUedad in the I^eocen iicqae, 
. trouble to the tdiUge c^oen, i2^ p. 78. 

ColoiQeL See Suriam, OhristUma. 

Jtfz£n<ro, Sir jr. See\^e{uoat£<m. M^firaa. 'J ' 

HAunOultizre of India destroyed !&om British oompetitiofa, 

Ap^ p. ^ 

Myaora, Acquisition of provinoes of this oountsy to^h© British Oovi^nment, AjbjMit -p. 5. 
8tn.t©me&t of the smouxit of subsicUes ti'cm this .source derived by the Indian revenue 
in the year 1828-29, Bep. p 32. 


N. 

i^a&o& 9 . Their goverument of provinces as sanctioned by the East India Company, 1737— 

1765, A p 6-Power reserved by tho English during their power, Appx. p 6- 

Xittlo concern of the Nabobs for the prosperity of the country. Appx. p. 6. 

JPfaypore, OoTiduci of the Bajah Appa SoJiib; treaclierous behaviour; attempt to murder 
Ute British n^shlent: infringement of treaties; conduct towards him on. discovery of 
huH duplicity, Aiypx. p. 101, 102- 

^Mives ofl-iidUu How far the exclusion of natives from places of trust and emolument 

c»i»erates aa a cause of discontent, Hep. p. 20-Are employed in subordinate situations 

in tho revcmie, jiicUcuil and militiuy departments, Hep. p. 21—-Reasons why they 

should I>e employed in higher oOices, Jicp. p 2J’~ProL>iil>le effecte mi the minds of the 
natives of any extensive change in the present adnunlstration of India, Hep, p. 19. 

Ctuisoquencca to tho ixativ«js of the traiiKfov of the fiuaucial rights and profits of tho 
countiy' U» the British, Apjxt'. \k S-Op]>reBaiun they are subject to from the mode of 

. t5ollt'cting the revwiuc, Ajtpx. p. 9-Miinner in which we may maintain that moral 

ixmtrol, which will enable this country to dolegat^i to natives those duties which sliould 
be confided to them, Mackenzie., A ppe. p. I ;J6. 

Kaflvea. Every oppintunity taken of bringing tbrward the uativeK t<* offiees of liighor 

authority than they have been #iC<*u.sfomod to fill. Luahhaptef), Apftjr. p. 15)3-The 

(5tiurt of 8ndder Athiwlnt. concur with the thnernor iii the ju’opriet^’ of <inly u givulual 
oxtonsiou of native agency in thn adtuinistrat.iou *>f Jueliec, A pf^- p. 2<)0—-Ix^tter from 
tl.e (\ilciittH ('ivil Kinance (’ominittec to the Vice-pivsideiil in tJouncil ^Bengal on 

allowanc'S l<»r hcjbl nati\ subiect.s, Appf. p. 225)-llcconitncndatiorj trWcrnodel the 

allownnccM <»f tehsildnt^. App^. p. 2.S<)-Of shoristrtdjirs. Appx, p. 2510-Opinion of 

liatriniiihuii Ko 3 % expressed at u public meeting at f^ulriitta, aHt<j the value to the natives 
<jf Indin of the incnvai^ed int-crcourse with the British, ApjKc. p. 5)4-8. 

(ve Atjenfu. See Bagdad. Bu9i*f>rfih. 

Kafiw SlaffH Lint of native states not umler British protection ; native states with which 
Hudsidiury treaties exist; native states under British protection, but without sul>sidiary 
treatii's ; state pensioners. Hep. p. 80. 

yarifjutioN. 'Jlie coniiiiero<‘ of India in relation tx> tlie general int-eroste of trade and 
navigation, Hep. j>. 60. 

Kttry. The. cxjsinse of the King’s navtd tbree employed in tho Indi;m seas is jiaid by the 
p\iblie , but jf augmented on up]»lit*atioii fr(»ni tbe Court, the exj>ense, is chargeable uptm 
the ttu'ritorial l•^*venues, Hep. p. 515) 

Hfciitcnienfc <»f the charges and stores of the Indian navy at Bomlwiy, 1815—16— 185)0—31, 

Appe. p. 213-Nnrab<,T of ships and other vessels composing the forw* of Uio Indian 

Nav), Appx. p.*214—libciw.iisw; of tho surveying ship Benares; recommendation tlmt 
the (^nuplemont he 2 ’e<luacM'l, and that she be laid u}> os soon as possible, Appx. p. 217 

- - - Ex«u*bitJtnt ex|S‘Tiditure on tbo pilot brig l*allnuru8, Appr. p. 217-t.’omparativu 

stateiiicnt' of the exi»ens<5 of the crews t)f a Bengal pilot brig end of tlio J^aiiintnis, 

Appx. ]>. 218-iiLst- shewinir the number and stmigih of ve.ssels mainiained 

by the Homl>ay Vrosideiify 1828 -1830, Appx. p. 21!)-Letter from the Calcutta 

Civil Kinauw^ Couunittee h> tin? Opvenior-giineml in Council at Bengal, on t)ni Bidian 
Tla^•y, Appv. ]>. 215)—Extract from Sir .lolm Maleolin's gtmeraJ ndnute of 
5)0 NovciulKjr 1830, on his admuiistration of the Bombay Government, on Indian 

navy, A^>jrri’. p. 225)-Entiinate given by Sir O. Mtdeohn, suporintctndeiti of the 

Indian navy, of the smallest nuiid.ter of vessels that can possibly be done with, without 
allowing lor extra servic**, or small expeditions against pirates, Appx. p. 214 — — 
Employiueiit of ships of war in^t alway*s necessary for serv)ct!S here mentioned, Appx. 
p, :»! — Strength of the navy ought i<» l>o greatly reduced below the above estimate, 

Appx. p. 21-t‘ ■ No necessity for constant inte^cretice with pinifcical states; His 
Maje 8 t 3 -’» navy fitter than the ludiaii navy for managing them, A^n^tx. p. 216—Com- 
j>any*e Gt»vernmriit have no authority over the King a navy, Appx. p. 215—Alterations 
projtosed to be made in tht; marine ibree kept in the Qulf of Persia, Ap^» p. 215— 

Number of ofilcers belonging *to the naval service, Appx. p. 280-Which is greater 

than, that required for the ships to be continued in oommission, Appx. p. 221-Regu¬ 

lations 
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latioa|. bftTe bm ittirodooed, wbicb Imye greatly imprc^ved the effidetu^ of the seryice, 

, Mol' Pf 228——Foi;u 1 practicable to perfono the duties of the Indian navy, 

wi^t a thesk. that proposed, MaMm, -dppsD. p. 223-^Doubts as to 

trade'soi being mured by our rekxmg to ke^ dourn pmuyin the Persian OuH 

■ Ay/^as; jx. 22A ■ ' ^ 

Soe a)io Sda^mcuiif^. LigkUiouH. Momms Auditor .. Marine Board. Marins 
pet/v Ojics. Marins StOfvkssper. MasUr Tntsndant Stor^emT. Supervnt&nr 
dam/t. Burat. Tiinhsr. 

Ms^uL. Conduct of the war by the Marquis of Hastings j result of the struggle; loans 
obtained by the Govemor^genera! from the sovereign of Oude, Appe. p. 95. 

Msrbuddah. Statement of tl^ amount of n^vexme derived in India from this soun^, 
1828-29, Mep. p. 32. 

MethsrUmds. Quantity of indigo imported into tht^ Netherlands, 1780-18.30, Api^:. p. 379. 

JVbmirki^iono Objections to the present mode of nomination for Indian oi^ces, Jiep. p. 23 
—No evidence casting any imputation on the manner in which Directors liave used 
the power; nomination hy individuals not the best mode of securing high talent, Mep. 
p. 23. 

Morthern Circfire. Ac(]utremout of these provinces by tlie British, Appx. p. 5—-SuHered 
extremely from the z^-administration of the natives, Appx. p. 18. 

O. 

OhssrvcUoii'y. Extract of a letter from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the 
Oovomment in Council, recommending the retention of the observatory ai ^Jiadraa, 
Appx. p. 117. 

Opinion. How far the authority of om* government in India de\>ends upon pubbfc 
opinion, App.r, p. 19. 

Opium. Amount of revenue Hiqipliod to tlu' goveniiueut of Ihingal by Uu^ir inoiiop<»ly of 
opium, Ut'p p. 70 -In tlu* pri^wint stnu* «*f the Ibivenuo n<»t advinuble to ul»iunlon so 

iniportaut h sounte of iwonue, Utp. p. 70-Methods suggcsU-il for collecting the duty 

in lieu of th;»t al preM*iil pr{»<*tiHed, Jifp, p. 70-Plan of levying iiu julditional assess> 

ment on lauds under poppy oultiv.itiou ii.p}«eav.s coiiwisteut with justice ti» piojnteters 
and i-ultivulors, lii-p. p. 70 - • Plan of assessing the sutnding crop wlicu rij*** according 

to its value apjM'ars im]>rtteiii^sible. p. 70-Pbin of aJJowiniT free eultivatinn of 

poppy subject to an exeiM* duty w<mUl l>c liaple to iusujulTAble ohjot'tiona, IttjK p. 70- 

Ctistom duty on the ex|»ortation of opium 2 ip|>eais a desirable imsle (d texation, which 

would full <‘>.clnsively ou the h»roigii eonsunier, liej>. p. 70-Monopolj^' d<*iis not 

appear tc* Iki pn^dnetivt* of very extensive or jiggravated injurj’, Htp. p. 71-Revenue 

derived from 4>pium 4ff the most ju'ccarinus kind, /fftp. |>.7I— Moiu»poly much alle<*ted 

hy the eom]ietition 4»r iMtdwsi o]>liim. lit'p. p. 71-.^tisfactory results of (he tr&n&it 

duty on Malvra 0 ]>ium, Jifp. p. 71 •—Stntenieiit of the aiiiouiit of revenue derived 

fn»m this source to the liidiiiu'I'l^jasui’y, in the year 1828-29, 7fry). p. 32-Iiorge 

augmentation of revenue from the i>]>ium momqwdy, ]Mvrtly owdng to tin* inercused 

demand from China, Rt’/K p. 33-Revenue derived from opium is endungcix»d hy the 

comj»etition of opium grown umlcr a j^'shun t»f free (niltivatiou in Malwa, Mcp. p. 55. 

Orienial Lnii»jHoym. See hunyHoyca. 

Orimi. War with Cossiin Ali, anrl ejmsequent- acquirement of tlic province hy tljo Britisli, 
Appx. p 7. 

OuiU. Depiiinlence of the territ<»ry of Oudo ujnm the British, Appj\ p. 5— -Wretched 

condition of the population, App.r. p. 7*-Shuj.ah Dowlah ivstored.hy l.#ord (’live to 

that govemuient, App.r. p. Ifi —-Ncuninul fealty of the NaUtb Vizier to the house of 
Timour; throwdug olf his dependence eiiwurageil hy the British ; Ida assumption, with 
tlie coiuitenance of the Qovornor-gcueral, of tlie title of king, A ppx. p. 110. 

1 >. 

Pagodas. See ETidmmnents. 

PaXamporc. Proposed abolition of tlic office of n^dent, and its Incorpcaution with a new 
office, to he called Politico) CommiRsioner in Ouzerat, Appx. p 170. 

Pai.iimrvs. See Mm'y. 

Patrick^ Hr. Cotton twist inanuffictoxy erecting hy him on an estate held in fee simple 
under a grant from Warren Hastings, Governor-general, App.K. p. S76. 

Pairon^s. Power in whom vested lUp^ p. 22-Board of Control have no share in the 

distribution of Didian imtronnge, Uep. p. 22'—-Patronage exercised by the Pnwident 

of tlie Boairi of Control, Hep. p. 33-Patronage oxeroisod in India amounts Ir) a large 

shai'o of tlio whole, Hnp. p. 23-No public resfwasihility atte<di^ to the patronage of 

Direotoi's, Hep. p. 23--—-Anount of patronage iiuctuating. Hep. p. 23-Objections to 

the present mode of nomination, Rep. p. 23-If competition were acted on, and natives 

more generally appointed, amount of pairona^ would l>e greatly abridged, liep. p. 23 

-Suggestion that it might be gi^'cn as reward of talent at public schools, Hep. p. 23^- v 

Compensation proposed Directors in the event of any change. Hep. n. 23. 
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Pattiaon, James. . l^etter &om John Jehb and Jomos Pattlsonr to the hon. • 

Q«orge Canning, dated Febniary 1818, respecting tiie grant of Ucenses to proceed to 
India, Appv. p. S53. 

Peishwa. Mnrder of tlse mimster of the Guickwar by his &.vounte ; safety guaranteed 

by the British ; apprehension of the murderer; his escape, Appx. p. 99-Treocli^ 

of his conduct in the murder of a minister of a neighbouring state, and of British 

officers travelling in his dominious j impossibility of trusting him, Appx. p. 102- 

His present residence, and allowance of the Brituh Government for his maintenance, 
Appos. p. 103. 

Per/tia, Gulf of. Great increase in the political exi>ensps of the Gnlf of Persia within 

the last few years, A fpx. p. 172-^No reasonabJe groimds for conlinnii^ such costly 

agencies as are now maintained, Appsr. |x 172-^Proposed alterations as to future 

establislimerits, Appoi. p. 172-173—^Opinion of the Finance Committee at Calcutta, 
that there docs not exist a necessity for a constant interference witli tlie piratical states, 
Aj»psr. p. 214?—Alterations {troposed to be made \n the marine force kept in the 

Qulf, Appx. p. 215-Offioem who will become unnecessairy by proposed alterations, 

and saving thereby, p. 215-Statement of the extent and vidne of trade 

between India and the Pomiau Gulf, 1821—22, 1827—28, Appsc. p. 216-Boubte as to 

the pt^Ucy of witlulrawiiig our naval protection, and not keeping down the piratical 
I^owers, Appe, p. 224 

Peiiy 8efv»i<yns. Court peculiar to Bombay, Apjpa?. p. 176—Recommendation for the 
abolition of an officer called the ass^isor, Appr, p. 176. 

Pkousdary. Criminal court of India, which raised a revenue by the imposition of fines 
upon crimes and misdemeanors, Api)x. p. 14. 

PUgrhfi Tiixett. Nature of tlicse taxc^ Rep. j>. 76-Bhopa, booibs or Hialls can be 

emetfid during festivals, without j»aying a foe for the litxsnHe, Rep. )>. 76-No pilgrim 

taxea in the Madras Pr^dency; offerings to gi-eat temfdes ap}>Ued to nsogCH of the 
State, after paying the 6X|>enses of the teni|de, Rep. p. 76. 

PiTiJitmes. Atrocious conduct of these robl^ra, Appjr. p. 94-Necessity of the 

extinction of so intolerable an evil oh the hordes of Plndarries, A}*pjr. p. 99-Offers 

of assistance to the Plndarries from Scindia, Appx. p. 99-Their constant pillage of 

the Rajpoot states, Appe. p. 100. w 

Pirates. Opinion of the Finance Committee, that there does not exist a necessity for a 

constant interference with tlie piratical states, Appie. p. 214-His Majesty’s navy the 

best force for managing pimtes, Appx. p. 215—Rare occurrence of )jirates within hitc 

years in the Gulf of Persia, Apitx. p. 215-^Practice of pirjwy on vessels Ideating the 

British flag has ceased, Appx. p. 21 5 - And in inspect of other vessels infinitely loss 
frequent than at any former period, Ap})X. p. 215—Doubts as to the iioUcy of not 
protecting trade and not keeping down piracy in the Pei*Biau Gulf, Malcolm, Appx. 

p. 224-Goods formerly conveyed in British vessels now taken liy Aiabs ; good effect 

of tliis in destroying piracy, by giving other employment to inon and shipping, Maleohn, 
Appx. p. 224. 

PUt/rUers. Statement of Kuropean infligo planters in the several districts of the Western 
and IiQwer Provinces ■, factories, and extent of cultivation; nundier of civil and criminal 
cases decided fer and against them for the Iasi five years ; al^tracts of o}iinious recorded 
by magistrates and commissioner of circuit regarding the necessity of legislative pro~ 
visions for the effectual Bubjecrion of the indigo planters and tlieir servantB to tlie 

control of the law, Appx. p. 295, 338-Statement, ebow'ing ilic number of indigo 

factories in the sever^ districts under the Bengal Pi'csideucy; also tho number of 
Exiro^iean indigo planters, proprietors of €»«tates. and number of Kuro^K^an assistants 
resident in the several di^ricts under tlie Bengal guvemmeui, Appx. p. 340. 

PoUce. See JutUcial Officers. 

PoUHcaZ Fvtiances. See Convmercial cmd Political. 

PcHtuxtl Agctvts. Opinion of the Court of Directors tliat political agencies are consider¬ 
ably moi« numeroim than an exclurive attention to British interests either requires or 

justifies, Apjtx. p. 170-^Alteration as to the Baroda, Guzerat and Palampore agencies, 

Appx. p. 170—^Great increase in the politiezd exj>ens(a$ of the Gulf of Persia within 

the last few years, Appx. p. 172-^No reasonable groimd for continuing sudi cosily 

agcmcies as are now maintained, Appx. p. 172-Begulatdous proposed respecting the 

i«ducti<m of tlie expenses of poUiic^ agents, Appx. p. 208. 

See Bagdad, Baroda. Guserat. Palampore. 

PoUUeal state of Hindostasi. Probabilities of changes likely to take place by the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity, A j9pa:. p. 71-76——Small probability of Hindoos possessing any 
desire for Kpgli^li Ubwty, Appx. 7 6 - ■ N o analogy between the Indian settlemenbi 
and the United States, Ajy^>x. p. 76, 79—Necessity of the country renuuniug under 
Uie power of the principal maritime state, Appx. p. 79. 
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PollHeal and Foreign. I/i*t of tiie aercnl Btatea, unu^d according to tine nature of 
their relationB'to tlie Biitiah Oovemmentviz* Foreign iudependmt Stated; Native 
Stated not nnder Britidi ^otection; Native States urith vhicli subeidi iry treatien 
exist: Native States -under ^tish protection, hat -witliout sabmdiary treatiei.; state 
penaianecd, p* 80, 

PoojaK Aooount i^the religious ceremony of the Hindoos called Foojah, Appx. p. SS. 

Poorawme, Sesoription of the reading cd the holy -writings of the Hindoos'by a pooran* 
nee, and the effeot hereof upon the sooders, Appx. p 48. 

Pappy Lande. See Opium. 

Population. Of various territories oftho British in India, Appx. p. 5, 6. 

Partugai, &c. Quantity of indigo imported into Portugal, Madeiro, and the hxotea, 
1780-1880, Appx. p. 379. 

Porttigwesa Their empire in the East, soqmTed by romantic bravery, was unsyatematic 
and lapamous, Appx. p. 89. „ tt 

Post-office. Manners in wluch mafla are carried by runner^ ^p. p 75-—Horse post 

^ waaWed in Deccan, but -was discontinued, ^j.p. 75——Not much used by natn-cs ; 
Government despatches sent free ; public servants are allowed to frank witliout restric¬ 
tion as to weight or number. Rep. p. 75-Statement of the amount of revenue 

derived from this source in India during tlie year 1828-29, JJep. p. 32. 

Power-Uiyms. Effect of their use in England on manufiictures of India, Oovemor-genend 


Appx. p. 276. . 

Prerogative. Specimens of laws which establish some of the prerogatives and duties of 
the chief magistrate or ruler, Appx. p. 37. 

Press. Regulations relative thereto. Rep. p. 25-Native press at Calcutta under the 

same restrictions os the English press there, Rep. p. 26-Power of tile Government 

over the press. Rep. p. 26-IntolUgenoe ha.s been received of tho removal of the cen¬ 

sorship at Madras, Rep. ii. 26. 

Prinsep, Mr. Mr. Prinsep's Notes on tlie indigo trade, and his Remarks on Mr. Ross's 
proposition for amending Regulations hetvirccu planters and ryots, Apjae. p. 320. 

Property. Specimens of Hindoo law as to gifts, and succession to tho property of Brah¬ 
mins, Appx. p 40. a 

Ptiniotioji. Is regulated on the principle of seniority, as a general rule, or by selection, 
as ex'igencics may require. Rep. p. 23. 

Provino-ial Courts. Codeof criminal law in force in provincial courts; reciprocal circum¬ 
stances of Europaaus and natives with respect to iidministi-otion of justice. Rep. p. 21 

_^Effects of the judicial system ns to security of jicrsons and property of natives j 

expediency of subjecting Englishmen to the jurisdiction of the iiroviiicial tribunals. 
Rep. p. 20, 21. 

Altcnitions recommended in provincial courts of appeal and circuit, Ap)M. p. 189- 

Noobjection to the immediate abolition of the offices of pundit iti all provincial courts, 

Ludiiiigtim, Appx. p. 19.5-Expenses of the native estahiishmuut of four provhicial 

courts at Madras, Appx p. 202. 


R. 


Rajpont. General feature of our engagements with the Rajpoot princes. Rep. p. 83-- 

Rajpoot ehiofs men of liigh military spirit, and would ho likely to revolt from vexatious 

restniints. Rep. p 84-Our jxilicy to interfere ns little as possible in their affairs. 

Rep. p. 84. 

'Treaties entered into with these states by the Britisli Government; their reciprocal 

estrangements prevented their ever Ibnning any union, Appx.p. 100-^Nature of their 

engagements witli the British, Appx. p. 100. 

Rammahun Roy. Remarks by him on the advantages and disadvantages likely to occur 
to India and the government thereof by the Britisli, by permitting Europeans to settle 

or colonize in India, Appx, p. 341-His ojiinion expreased at a public meeting at 

Calcutta as to the advantaps to he derived by the natives of India from intercourse 

with Europeans, Appx. p. 348-His opinion that the condition ol ryote lias not been 

improving in any degree within his recollection, Appx. p. 366-His opinion that in 

the iRsteicts of Bon^ and Behar natives residing in the neighbourhood aro better con¬ 
ditioned than those who live at a distance, Appx. p. 366. 

Rattray, Mr. His minute on the indigo trade; loss and vexation to whidi planters are 

Bubjwt by the difficulty of procuring redress for breaches of contract, Appx. p 310- 

Proposed modification of seek 6. Reg. VI. of 1823, Appx. p. 310. 

Recovery of Debts. See Debts. 

Red Sea. Best method of keeping up communication between India and Europe ; ports 
at which steameis should touch ; ^aces at which coals should be taken in, Malnol.m, 
Appx. p 226. 
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Mtgittertd PelA, Oomiats of nimi nuaed from time to time on Ions, at intoreati Bep. 
n 43_—^The first oteatiou does not appear to bave been direoU^ authorised ^ toe 
Ohorter of the East India Company, or by Act of Parliamenttot eubeequent enaot- 

ments of the Legislatare have fully recognised it, JSsp, p. 48-^Airangemaate sinoe toe 

year 1808 for itonotlon of the intereet, &c. of the debt, Sep. p. 48, 44——^Nature of the 
remittable and non-reroittable debt, Bep. p. 44. 

Religion. Eirosdieney of framing a law tor defining and regulatiag the ovil rights of toe 

natives in toe case of change of ndigion, Sep. p. 21-Desirtolo to extend perfect 

toleration to native Christiana, and to remove disabilities to their prejudice, Sep. p. 22, 

Nature and correctness of the information at present possessed of their reh^on, 

Appt. n 32, 33-Institutes of Akber; partly employed upon toe religion and icienoes 

o^he Hindoos, Apjm. p. 33-View of the tenets and institutions wfioh have a direct 

infinence upon the morals and sentiments of the people, Appa. p. 46-S8. 

See also Biehop of OaleiUta. ChrietAanity. Mievionariee. 

SemAttanee. Remittance of Territorial fiinds; Territorial charges, for whioit remittances 

must be annually made £rcgn India to England, Sep. p. SO-Remittances are effected 

principally by paymenta to the Commeroial branch,!!^, p. 50-Sinoe 1814theCom¬ 

pany have reroitti^ through their trade more advantageo\isly than if they had resorted 

to private bills, Sep. p. SO-Peculiar importance attaches to toecommaud of the China 

trade, as toe channel through which nearly half toe remittances to England have been 

effected, Sep. p. SO-Opmions have been confidently expressed that no matuia} difli- 

onlty would exist in making toe remittanoea in cmestion, independently of toe Com¬ 
pands trade; modes by which this might bo done, Sep. p. 50. 

Seni. Principle upon which landholder in Hiudoatan regulates his rent, Appx. p. 7. 

Seeidence of Hv/ropea/M i/n India. See Suropeane. 

Seven/ue. Cross revenues of the three presidencies and the subordinate settlements during 

16 years, ending 1828-29, Rqs. p. 32-^Statement for 1828-29 of the proportions in 

which the revenue is derived from different sources, Sep. p 32-Cross revenues of 

India have progressive!)' increased, Uy>. p. 33-^Amount 1811-14 a«id 1826-211, Seji. 

p. 33——Causes which have contributed to toe increase, Sep. p. 33. 

In Hindostan: 

V Principally arises from hmd, Appx. p 7-Share of the Govemmeut not unfre- 

q^ently paid in kind, Appx. p. 7——Evils of the present system, Appx. p. 8-Cgn- 

sequences of the change to the natives of Bengid of the revenue bee-oming toe right of 

toe East India Company, Apjpx. p. 8-Fall-off of the revenue of Bengal, 1757-69, 

Appx. p. 9-^Alterations made in 1772 produced most unhappy effects, Appx. p. 14. 

Hadrss : 

Actual coUeolaons of revenue in tlie districts under toe presidency of Fort St. Oeoigc 

for 20 years, 1808-9 to 1827—28, Appx. p. 132-Letter from tlic Calcutta Civil 

Finance Committee to too Governor-general in Council at Bengal, on Revenue and 
Judicial system, Appx. p. 122. 

Revenue of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces of Bengal, Sep. p. 6.5, 

Actual collection of revenue in the districts under the presidency of Fort St. George 
for 20 years, 1808-9 to 1827-28, Appe.p. 236. 

See also Bax, J. Onetoms. Extraordinary SeeeipU. farming tande. flnanee. 
Sill, D. Land Set<envx. Mackenzie, H. Opium, f ilgriw, Tux. J'nst-offirx. Syol- 
•UMr. Salt. Sayer and Abkaxree. Stunpe. Supeniiaore. Traneit Duties. Tobacco. 
Town, Duties. Village System. 'Wheel Tax. Zemindary System. 

Seven-w Officers. Laborious investigation necessary to pnwent fmuds on the revenue, 

Appx. p. 8-ExocUous of these officers, Appx. p. 89-Doubts os to exjwdiemy of 

drawing an absolute line of separation between the revenue and judicial ofneers of Go¬ 
vernment, Mackenzie, Appx. p. 135 • —Present expenses of the Revenue department at 

Bombay, Appx. p. 182-Redaction in the number of colluctoraces, Api>x. p. 182- 

Duties intrusted to the upper classes of nativcB are of a most important nature, Lush- 
ington, Appx, p. 193. 

Revenue, GoUeetion of. Since the &U of Mogul empire tlie collection of the revenue has 
been a most debasing struggle bbtween the superior and inferior in every gradation, 
Appx. p. 8. 

JSevsTme Surveyors. In Bengal ought to be reduced, and employed merely as topc^aphi- 
cai surveyors, Appx. p. 213. 

Soads. Great Improvements which took place in the formation of roads during toe 
administration of the Marquis of Hastings, Appx. p. 107. 

SolAers. Castes of robbers and thieves who considej- themselves acting in their proper 

profession, Appx. p. 22-^Destruction of Giuffl; Imnds of robbers in coryunction with 

Scindia’s friTces,' p. 101-Mode of toaring among robbers, Appx. p. 41- 

Organized gangs, denominated Lateals, under regular sirdo)^ live by hiimg themselves 
to fight the battles of indigo planters, Appx. p. 359. 
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Robertson, Dr. His opinion as to the number of Christiaiis et present in Indie, Appx. 

p. 6& 

RonMn’OidMUot. Zeal of the Bonutn-oKtholics in their attempts to propagate Cbiistaaai< 7 ' 

in ludia, App^ ji. 66. 

See also Miaaionariea. 

Roman Syrians. See Syriane, 

Rosa, Hr. His hfinute on intercourse betrreen Eoropean and Native inhabitants, Appx. 

p 294 -^His Minute oonoeming the indigo trade, and the relative rights of planters 

and rvots, in their advances and contracts for sowing and delivering indigo, Appx. p. 808 

-Regulation proposed to amend the law, Appx. p. 318-Europeans to be permitted 

to purchase, rent and occupy land, Appx. p. 813. 

Ryot*. Effects which the cultivation of indigo by European capital has hod on the class 

of ryots, Appx. p. 365-Nature of khoo&ast lyots, Appx. p, 366-Ryots ore those 

who have no title to their land than what they drarivo from the zemindar, Appx. p. 366 

-Opinion of Rammohun Roy, that the condition of lyote has not been improving in 

any degree within his recollection, Appx,. p. 366-His opinion that in the districts 

of Bengal and Behar, natives residing in tlie neighbonrho^ of indigo plantations are 
better clothed and bettor coniUtioued than those who live at a distance, Afipx. p. 366. 

Ryotifiir System. Nature of this system of collecting the laud revenue, Rep. p. 66_ 

S.vstem introdneed by Sir T. Munro, of paying in sums valued on each field, lisp. p. 63 

-Views of Lord Hastings as to the intr^uction of this system into the tipper 

Provinces of Bengal, Rep. p. 65-Tliis assessment could not be mode without actual 

survey ; manner in which this work was coudueted by Sir T. Munro, Rep. p. 67_ 

Ainouiil of revenue in 18<l7, as compared with the iucresse in 1826, p. 67- 

Working of Uic ryotwnr system in Ouimbatoor, which was established in 1815, and has 
been successful, Reji. p. 67. 

S. 

SacnHces. Witli the Hindoos are deemed eminent means of obtaining absolution from 
guilt. Appr. p. 1'7. 

Sitlni-!es. Proposed Regulations regarding salaries of judicial ofiicers, Appx. p. 126. 

Siill. Statement of the amount of revenue deriveil from the salt monopoly in India in ^Ee 

yoai- 1828-29. Rep. p. 32-There has Iwen a large augmentation of the revenue from 

this monopoly, Rnp. p. 33-—Manufacture of salt held as a (Jovernment monopoly for 
the pur)K>8e of raising a revenue. Hep. p. 69 ---Manner of disposing of suit in Bengal, 

Rip. p. (!9-Average airiouiit of net revenue from these sources during tliree years, 

Re^i. p. 69-lliffieulty of any clringi- in the mode of collecting the revenue, Rep.p. 69 

— Maiiiifaeture of salt by privaU-. individuals would endanger the security of the 

revenue, /fiyi.p. 69-IJesirahle to encourage a supply ofsalt by importation. Rep. p. 69 

-lihanges which might he introduced to benefit the population witliout hurting the 

Govorniueiit. Rep p. 69— - Benefit whicli the natives would derive from a cheap simply 
of salt is of the utmost im[Kirta]ioc, Rep. p. 69. 

Snyrr uriil Abkamr Statement for the year 1828-29, of the auiount of revenue derived 

in India from this source. Rep p. 32-Sayer duties as distinct from ahkaiTee, arc 

town duties, and duties in bazaars and markets, Rep. p. 73-Pilgrimage duties 

included in the term sayej, Reji. p. 73— • Pixed customs duties in lieu thereof have been 
nstahlislied in many places, Re.p p. 73——Nature of moturpha and buUooteh duties. 

Rep. p. 73-In many lases it is suggested they might he consolidated and thrown 

upon the land, Rep. p 74-Nature of the tenn obkarrec, and articles subject to this 

duty. Rep. p. 74-nic.se taxes cause little complaint. Rep. p. 74. 

Schools. Ease and sliglit cxpen.se with which schools might Isi established in India, for 
the ]iuri>OBe of gratuitous instruction in reading and vrriting English, Appx. p. 61. ’ 

Scrafton, Mr. tlruelty and rapacity of the Gentoos ; infamous character of the Brahmins, 
Appx.. p. 25. ’ 

Sexdy, Mr. His minute on the indigo trade ; concerning the protection of planters with 
ryots who have neglected to sow theii' seed, Ajpx. p. 309, 

Secret Vommitlee. Manner in which it is formed ; eommittee and officers sworn to 
seei-ocy ; control of tlie Board in issuing oiffcrs and instructions relating to war and 
jioiusi, Re2i. j). 12,13. 

Secretary of State. Simgcstion that tlio desi>atuhes now sent by the Board of Control 
through the Secret. Committee might emanate fixim a secretary of state tor Jndi^ 
Rep. p. 17. 

Seeks. Rise of this religious order, who have abjured the Brslnnimcal forth, Appx. p. 63. 

Servants. Punisliment of servants, according to the Hindoo law, comniitting crimes by 

order of tlieir masters ; divers eases of licentiousness, Appx. p. 42-Objections of the 

Court of Directors to grant licenses for the resid^oe of menial servants in India 
Appx. p. 254. 

(**«•) 3 f 4 SeWamm, 
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SfUl^ment ef Swnpeami in India. Sea Mw^paant. 

Shakeapear, |£r. Mr. Sfaatraspear’s Motea an tb? inStgo W)ide, .>abd: IiIb SeUMuki: on 
Mr. Roiti’e pn^nnA Begnlrtiooa.far^ oif ^ 

ryot^ .4ppie. !>. 8t5. ,' ■ •’" • <■ ‘S'’ 

Sheristcuian. BeeyaHvet. ■■(’■' ''j' 

Shipping. 5tMtenieiitdiowingtbeniimberofTegMkempl(^^M:tiM W&'afwJratw 
Onlf, 18^1-^ iol8S7-S8, from the CMmwgSmde 

Bombny, dMingniahing the Englieh and Anib anpjnng, and ihonmg t&e <luxmb Bncl 
departnxee in eeoh yea, Appas. p 217. ... ^ 

Shore, Mr. The nKtivea of India ore timid and serviletbey nhtke im eo^^le eiF^ljidtig; 

tad their greatest disgrace is exeamJnttnioatian, Appai. p.'S7-‘Noeesearyib hp -ioag 

.acqaainted with them before their diaracter can be understood, Appx. p, S7—Extract 
from 1^. ,%ore'a remailca, 1786, conoerning tlie granting license for the remdence of 
Europeans in India, Appx. p 260. 

SUk. MctlK>d of winding silk according to the Italian method sucoesafub^ introdo^ into 

India, Appx. p. 63-Probable annihilation of the silk manufacture in India from 

British competition, G<mrncir-genenil, Appse. p 27fi. * 

See also Imports. 

Sin. Ceremonies, according to the Hindoo religion, for the expiation of the guilt of sin, 

Appx. p. 46-^Wbich generally consist in {nlgiimages, ablutions, penances, &e., Appx. 

p. 47-^Methods devised for the bene6t of those who have not been suiKciently car^l 

during their own lives, to insure the pardon of their sins, Appx. p. 48. 

Standor. Punishments awarded by the Hindoo code of laws for scaudalons and bitter 
expressions,p 42. 

Slavery. Spramens of Hindoo law as to tiie regulation concerning slavery, Appx. p 40, 

Society for promoting Christum Knowledge. Sea Christian, Knowledge. 

Smeasses. A set of vagrant devotees, whom the Hindoo law allows females to converse 
with, Appx. p. 24. 

Spain. Quantity of indigo imjrarted into Spain and the Canaries, 1780—1830, Appx. 
p 879. 

Spanish Colonies. Quantity of indigo imported into countries on the Continent of 
America formerly under the dominion of Spain, 1780—1830, Appx. p. 378. 

Spirits. Nature of the duties levied on spirit, which art! chiefly levied by means of 

licenses to open shops, liejt. p. 74-Still-head duty on spirits manufactured in the 

English fashion, Sep. p. 74. 

Stomps. Statement of the riwimue derived from this source in India during the year 

1828-29, Hep. p. 32-^This tax established in Benj^, 1797, ttep. p 75-Towns of 

Bombay and Madras within tiie jurisdiction of King's courts arc exempted, Ue]>. p. 75 

-Instruments -which are liabls to this duty in Bengal, Hej>. p. 75,76-Distribution 

tokisi place na in this country, Itcp. p. 7f— —In Mrulras duties wore imjiosed, 1808, on 
legal i>rocee.<lings, in 1816 on bonds, &c. ’, revenues from this source stationary. Hep. 

p. 76-Use of stamped paper considerably checks forgery of deeds. Sue. Hep. p. 76- 

Estohlished at Bombay, Hep. p. 76. 

Slate Pensioners. List of the royal Cunilies of India who liave, under various circum¬ 
stances, liecome state pensioners to the East India Comiuuiy, Hep. p, 80-Are greatly 

attached to the remnant of dignity which is left to them, Jtexi. p. 84-No apprehen¬ 

sion of their disturbing India, Hep. p 84. 

iSfatte of Society, View of the state of soidety among the Hindoo subjects of Great Britain, 
(larticularly with resjiect to morals, A pjue. p. 20. 

Steiding. Specimens of Hindoo laws, which award punishment for stealing, Appx. p 39. 

Simm Vessels. Importance of having an establishment of steam-vessels attached to the 
Indian navy, for purposes of war, and keeping up communication, Malayan, Ai)p^ 

]>. 225--Best manner of keeping up the cummumcation between Euroiie and India 

by the Bed Sea ports, at which dep6ts of coal most be kept, MalcoVm,, Appx. p. 225- 

Importance of teaching Indians to navigate steam vessels, Malecim,, A}>px. p. 225. 

See also Hngk .Lindsay. 

Steer, Mr. Oiflciatiug judge of circuit; his report of the lawless conduct pursued by indigo 
planters in the provinoe of Dacca Jelalpote, Appx. p. 288. 

Stock. See CnpHal Stock. Dividends. 

Subsidiary States, last of tl»e native states of Indio, with whom subsidiary treaties 

exist, JJep. p 80-^Leading features wbioli ore common to all treaties of this nature, 

Hsp. p 81-Opinions as to whether tlie subsidiory system be favourable to the 

happiness of the great body of the people, are greatly diversified, Hep. p. 81, 82- 

Constant interference of the British Government neoessaiy. Hep. p. 82--^To abandon 

the system would be attended with difficulty and danger, ii^. p. 83. 

Sadder Dcunmmse Adawlvi. TTiis court has been placed on a footing applicable to the 

recent changes in the jndicia} administration at &mbay, Appx. p 176---One of the 

members 
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membeni of this court, should (tlways be a member of Qovemment, Amix. p. 189_ 

Salary of the .Registrar of the Sudder Adawiut, who also receives the s^ary of a 
deputy: objeotiouabJe nature of this arrrangement, Appx. p. 189; Luahhigivii., Appx 

p. J96-.Disoontinuanoe of the third judge of the Sudder Adawiut, l/ushiiMhm, 

Appx. p. 196-Extract from the proceedings of the Court of Sudder Adawiut at 

Uadnut dated 19th. Oct 18S0, Apjm. p. 196- Proponed to phux the sdmmiatrstian 

of justice in Madras, under the control of seven jud^ of appeal and circuit, Appas. 
p, 19T. 

Sudder Atneetu. The Madras Court of Sudder Adawiut do not think that these offiocrs 
can be gradually reduced to the situation and pay of district moonsift, Appx. p. 205. 
Suicide. Description of divers kinds of suicide, held by the Hindoos to be meritorious, 
Apia-, p. in. 

Superrargoee. Generally tlie practice of the Court of Directors to grant licences to persons 
for the purpose of trading for a liiniteii period, Appx. p. 254. 

Superinieudent of the Xaoy. Reconiioenilation that this oifiee, wlicu vacant, should he 
cfinSwred upon a naval officer, and that the salary should be miuecd, A/ip.r. p. 221. 

Stnwn'ieore. Their inetitutiou u'as the tint step kturarth titi Knolisb prttvwcml adtidnie.. 
tmliou and the remote i>cgi«niiig of a n«B'system more o/ieu to the intiafaiv of the 
Rrilish pi inei.iJcH, Aj>p.r. ji. 10. 

Sttoreme Courts. Extends toEuroiwans geueially, iUp. p. 20-Jury systeni is confined 

entirely within tVieVnuVts of the riupvcnie Courts, R<ji.p. 20 - tjevonts of thewtnnnvA 

law, iiiid expense of the civil law in these courts. liep. p. 2.tt--EvA cfiVctn cS (afitvsveioa 

hetween the local couits and King’s .-ourts, R' p. p. 20-Exiwnses incurred on 

aceouni of the Stiprimic Courts of Justii'e at the three Vresiilcncies, 1829. eompared 
vith tlu* anioimt ISiiJJ; lyuiw* of tlio <»f at Hoiubay, /I—— 

fur tl»e rc*durtion of tlio untabriHiiinuni of tbvti* of Suprejm* < Nmns 

nt Mmlrsifi Hud ApfW. \u -Aiitluintv to k»c ••xtMvisHtil by tbu SupTmiie 

should ktetttsr dvHiiud. and its proft*Bis rf^uUitud. (iort'riHtr-ffeinroL Aftpjr.. 

p. iso-Should In* r«»udi*ri‘<l nrouiputiuni jiarl of tlw'jucliiual o'stublisbmcnt: ^Tovum- 

ineut slmnltl bt; vusWd with po^M i* to lo|,;i4atu fniiuUy for alJ jiartifs. KurojHjuns and 

iiatiNcK. fiorrrnoi'-fii'fU'i’nl, AjiftA’ \>. liSO-J)i.s]mtos btd.wtvn lintish subjuris oan Jiti 

<U*cidt‘d by :u'tiuu in the Siipn'inu INairt at. t.lu' IVoMiduncy only. Ajtp.r p. 

AlmUtion of tlu> of suuior olKwr at Smut and Ibr pmeuring lasears, 

ruiNxnuamded Iky the lAilontta Fiiiain.v Cuminittee, |>. 222. 

^urrrtf liuttcr frojfi the <'aloiitta C'ivU Finaiict* Coiniiiittee to the (iovemor~p;t*ueral in 
(toiiiu'il at J>eJi;,>al, ila.te»l 1 JMa\ ISJh),on flu; aliulltion of JUnran revenue.-^iirM'y, 

j>. 187-Motived whieli detei'Jiiiuetl the Ooinuiittec to recointnend this I’eduetiou, 

Appx. |». ISS. 

f/tn'fi. See Jti'Vi aue Sin’i'r>pn'8. 

^uiicr. LfiMd rolatiii^ to the hiirnln^ of Hindoo widtms on the dtuUi ol' their huKhaiids^ 

Appx. ji. +8-IVdiJible nuiuiiev of women annually de.stroycd in liindo^tthu far 

exceeds tluJ ^nend ^MUieeption of Kuropcutis, Appr. p. 44-;ils<» iiot<»s to pagi; 44 

and 1>5-Tiidiffcjfiice with wliich tins ritAi has betjn looked ou by Kuro[K!aiis^ Appx. 

p. 59. 

SiVitAze Mr. nis ztuJous (•ondurfc a nii.ssif>nary ; estinmtion in which he is held ]»y all 
paiirieH: lits rcfiLsiil to Vjeeome the guardian (tf the son of <he King of Taiijon*; Colonel 

Fullerton s opinion of his iiieiits, dlppx. p. <iS-Extract from the transn(‘.tionH of the 

Society Ibr Froiiiotiiig Christian Knowledge for the year 1795 ; letter from,him to the 
Kev. I>. (huskin, secretary U> the soei»*t^, Appx. p. 89. 

Syfhvn ChriafUtifUi. Sketch of the slate of Christianity in India in the e,jirly ages, and of 
Syrian Clirisfciaiis ; henufit rtjccived by them from the institution of a college by Colotml 

Munro, Hep. p. 22-Boinan Syrians J»ave a college' at \erapo)y, Hep, p. 22-- 

Poiutin Syrians and Syi*ians about ecjmil in numlxii's, Hep. p. 22. ^ 


T. 


Tumerlance. Uia cliaracter of the natixes of Hiiidostau, whom he represents as equally 
debilitated in thnlr cnjq>oreal and inert in their mental faculties, App.r. p. ;10. 

Taaijoi’e, Khig of. See Stmriz^ Mr. 

TecL Is the only ai*ticle imported from Giina by the East India Company, TUp. p. 58. 
TeliH'Uilara. See NtUivea. 

Terrlt&xUU AthtUiMraiion. Brief view of Britiah territorial administration in the East, 
Appx. p. 4. 
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T^rrUorUd Cha}‘ge8. In wliat territorial chai^«j consist i charges at the thit« preedden* 

cies during the fifteen yenra eriding 1S28-29, p. 34--Gross of the Indian 

territory have augmented in a greater proportion tlmn the receijits, p. 34- 

Chaiges for bxiildingM and forfciiifjatioiis, 1814-15, and several subsequent years, R^p, 

p. 34-Increase of the civil charges; heads of account under which the civil charges 

were so largely inereasod in Bengal, Jiep. p. 31-, 35. 

Territorial Ch<t/rffe.fi in £ngland. Nature of these charges, Rep, p. 37, 38—Average 
amount of these cliiugtjs for fifteen yojirs, 38—Animal average investment 

from territorial funds, 1814-15, 1821-22,1822-23 bi l82(>-27, Rep. p. 50-Territorial 

charges, intorosl on debt, and other demands, Rep. p. 50. 

7*errito7'ial Veht. Amount of the debt in India, 1702, 1800, 1814, 1829, Rep. p. 42-— 

Tcrritorinl debts owing bj' the East India Company cninsist of two descriptions. Rep. 
p. 43. 

Ternhn'kd Deficit. Surplus revenue in Bengal, which has always supplied the deficits of 

Mndnisand Bombay, Rep. p. 39-Amount of deficit at Madras, on an annual average. 

Rep. p. to-Amount of defirit at Bombay, on an annual avernge, Rep. ]». 40- 

Accouiit.s for the subordinate settlements exhibit a deficiency of revemm to meet chaigos, 
Rep. ]i. 40—At B(‘ncoolen, Prince of AVaIe.s* lahvud, Siiign]»oru and Malacca, thci*cM*as 

a detieiciicy. Rep. p. 40-Annual avei-ago deficiency at St. Tlolcna, Rep. p. 40-- 

Manner in which ilctiidencies have been su])plied, Rep, f). 41, 42. 

Tci'ritorhd yiuancee. The conn<ixiou of the I'erritorial Fin«nrH« with the commerce of 

tlic Knst India Ooiupany, Hep. ]>. 47-Advantage derivcnl by the fitianwR of India 

from their existing connexion with the eoinim;rce of the Coiuj,»any, iirj/. p. 47. 

TetrUorhd Voaiteenums. Legislativo eiiat^tnicnls re.s])ectiag Temtorial ])OKsc!HKionH com¬ 
menced 1707, Rep. p. 28-Sums paid to the public bv the East Imliu Uom]>any, Rep. 

p. 28, 29. 

and Cotumercial Ihxtnehce. State of accountw between tli« Territori.'d juid Coiu- 
menjial bT:iiiohoM, He)*, p. 51— -Sepsiratum of the aceotints betwwn the two branches 
during the present birm was eflected in c,oufonjiity witli a ]»]aii pre]i:ired by the Court 
ofTdrecton*, an<l approved by the Board of ('ommiKsioiicrs, 1814, Rep. jk 52——Steps 

taken hy tJie <.\»nipany with a view b> sepiuate the at*counts, Yby#. p. 52-Balance, 

1829, .according to the view taken by the (.JouH, in favour th(‘ Tcrrib»rial Innucli on 
one hand, and the Comniercial on the other, leaving a net balance duo from Teiritory to 

C'Oinincrcc, Rep. p. 5Jl-In the event of a Niqtsu'ation U*tweeu the two branches, the 

b-rritory wouhl feas<5 b) derive any extraordiiiajy mlvanbige fixnii Rep. p. 55 

It is alleged that the Territorial branch will stand indcbtoil to the Cmmnercial branch b) 
a large ninonnt at the expimtiou of the Charter, Rep. p. 50. 

Timher. Question as to the abolition <*f the. ofiii^ of agent for procuring timber in 

Alala]»arand Cannni, Appj:. p. 222-Quantity of timber purchased by tender gj'csitor 

than what is pmeured by the agent, App.r. ]>. 223. 

Totmcco. Statement of the amount of r<*vciuic derived from this source by the Indian 

treasuiy in the year 1828-29, Rep. j>. 32-Monopoly confined to tin* provimn's of 

Coimbatoor, Caiiani and Malabar, Rep. j). 74-Ryot cultivates under lieeuM*, and 

is coiniielled to deliver the produce to goveruuient. Rep. i». 74-By the o|H5nition of 

the sysbun the lower elaases are tleprived tlie legal use of a commodity wliich is 

considered in Malabar as .a neceawi-j of life, Rep. p. 75-(Vn.st'quent ciicoiin^^ement to 

smtigglers, Uep. ]>. 75—■—lj,awlcss <*onduet of smiigglcrs, who cdlen bum whoU* villages, 

iicp. p. 75- l^nd-bix in Coimbatoor upon lands wdiicli yielded tolwicco, yfc/). p. 75 

—111 Malabar ami Canara land revenue lighter than in other districts, Re.p. p. 75- 

Extensively cultivated in Guxerat jind tlic Northern rrovinccs. Rfp. p. 75. 

Tolccaliov. Desirable to exteml perfect b»lcrati<»u to native Cliristians, and to remove 
disabilities that exist to their prejmlice, Rejt. p. 22. 

7'ovim Duties. Wore fomieriy. now merged in the gimeraJ revenues of the country, Rep. 

p. 74-^Town duties in the presidency of Matlras iiiv levied in Madras only. Rep. 

p. 74. 

'T'lHtiXe, Tho connexion of the territorial finances w'ith the coininere .0 of the East India 
(’omjmny, Rep. 47—Advantagtts deriviMl by the financr>a f>f India from Uieir existing 

comiexion with the comiiicrcij of tlw Company, Rep. ji. 47-Loss upon the Indian, 

and amount of profit on the China tratlc, Rep. p. 57-KfiVuds upon eommejciul proiibi 

if mercantile rates of exchange hiwl been used in the account bt‘tween the two bjiinches, 

Reft. p. 57-Tobil protit derived from various sources, and called C-oinmercial receijits, 

Rep, p. 57-Since 1824-25 the CVnnjiauy have ccascM) bi exjmrt to India, Rep. p. 57. 

McdAvcjs for discontinuing export tratlc. Hep. p. 57-ComnMm*e of India in relatioii 

to the general interests of trade and navigation, Rep. ]>. (>0. 

Statement of the cx|>orts to ami imports to and from the Persian Oulf to Madras, 
Bengal and Bombay, 1821-22, 1827—28, Appx. p. 210. 

Hee also Im.pw'te, 


Trade 
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Trade, Free. ApprehcnMons entertained, 1818, that the opening tlie ti-adc would lead to 
a (WgerouH influx of Europeivna; rctumB from 181 ii—1828 prove howfoi’the addition 
hoH been, Rcik p. 27* 

TroAiquehar. OnnversionB to Christianity eflected through the medium of the mis¬ 
sionaries of that settlement under the jMitronage of the English Society for ]>roinoting 
Ohristian Kuowlet^o, A/ipj". p. 67. 

TtHitiHit Vitticit. System of inland duties existiCd throughout India under the native rule, 
Jiep. p. 71 — ‘in some of our recent acquisitions the naLi>o system is retained, Jiej). 

p. 71-^Dutic.s levied by the C*>n)ptuiy lower than those of nutivii powers, liefn p. 

71 . -Duty is geiujrally ad valorem, Itrp. p. 72-—Goods imported by sea pass free 

in the interior; on gc»ods for ex|M>rtatIon inland transit duty is either wholly or in pjirt 
roftfud, Ilcp. p. 72——OoUection of duties in many districts luvs lH.*en liirinc«l to the 
highest bidder: Hdvatitiigc<H both to rcveiiue and mci'cluiiits of this system, Mtp. p. 72 
—Difficulty, owing to tho farming system, of oldaiuing correct m’eounts of the trade 

of the country, ]>. 72- -TIm* whole system a fertile soni'cc of vexatioji andanuoy- 

ance, lirp. p. 72. 

Effect of this doctrine msm the inind.s of lliiirloos, Ap/>r p. 4}l-- 

Doctrine tends weaken the itloa of future it;spon.sibility, p. 49-Brahmins 

profess a Rcdenet* ejil1e<l Kiirrembeypak, by which can be discovenMl whatever w'as done 
l>y iiieii in tlr*ir former .siiito of existence, Appj\ p. 511. 

Ti'ifVftt}r,ore. Sbtbmient of the amount of revenue durive<! in India from the. subsidies 
fi'om Travanw're in the year 1828—29, Ucp. p. 32. 

Trea1ir». List of the st^vornl Rbvtes. armnged according to the mitnre of their relations to 
tin* British (loveniment; viz. h’on ign independent Sbib's ; Native Stales not under 
British protection ; Nal5vt‘ Stattys with wliie.h sulwidiary tmities exist; Native States 
undi*r British protection, but without t>nl>Hidiary treatii's; state j'tensioner.s, Aey/. p. 80. 

2'rihuie. Fonnerlj' jwid to Indian Oovernnienl. however opj>re.shive. l•ctllrned tt> the 
pco]>le, hut the triluilo ]faid to ns cxfincts every y< 2 ar a largi* jioiiion of the pn>dn<a5 of 
that <*oiintry without fhc h'ast return, j). 18. 

7’arnAa?^, Ml*. TTis niiniile on the indigr) trade, coii<‘eniirg tlie evils arising from the 
system eatried <«n by ]»lanters and ryots duriTtg the planting and gathi’ring the crop, 

App.r. p. 311-Kxtvacis. containing Mr. Turubnll's opuiioua (m the law and regula- 

iitais between lyots and in<Hgo planters,p. 33.'». 


u. 

Untied SiiUcH. S«!e Folli/nd of India. 


V. 

Vcrelet, G<»vernor. Gejitoos are avarieioiis in the liighest degree; are faithless thoiuselves, 
and eonsiMpiently Kiisjiieious of the faitli of others. A p 2(1. 

Villain' Sytsiem. Natni-e of this s 3 ^stem of land revenue, Kep. p. (>0—In some eases intli- 
viduals or families claim a right to Iks the instruments f»>v paying the sum, Hep. p. 63 

- Ill other fsises agents aiv: chos<m by the village, or <»flieors of Goverimient, Vfcy). 

]». C3-Mouzjiwav system affords facilities for collecting the rcvciuio at a trilling 

exjienee, ami tends to uidioid and «*neounige tlie piu-t<*ls. Hep. p. (i8. 


w. 

"Wapefi. In India, in ISIS, from Us. to 6s. jier inuntli ; no eouBiderable advaneo ha.s taken 
]>1ace sintH* that jsiriod, App.e. p. 3.51. 

Mr. Hisopiiiions on the present laws and regulationsestablishcd betw wnryots 
and indigo planters, Appe. 2 >. 335. 

ir<ie. Board of Control empowered by law toiasuo oj*dci*s juid instrucjtions in all matters 
relating to war ; and Secret (!?oiniuittce bound to transmit such ordens to India. Htp, 

j». 13-In enw* of wai*, tinances »u*e provided by* the Secret (..’oinmit(.ee, in eomiminica- 

Uou with the Bosud of Control, Hep. p. 13-Chances of W'ar in India gmitly 

diminislicd. Hip. p. 37. 

See litHhop of CaZcitUtt. 

Weal Indies. Quantity of indigo imported into tlio West indies fiom 1780—1830, A^px^ 
p. 878. 

(446.) 3 g 2 Wi 
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Wheel Tax. Appears to be confined to Bombay, Rep. p. 74——Is repre^ted as very 
oppressive in amount; hardship and uselessness of a tax up<m peasant's carts. Rep. 
p. 74. 

Widows. See Suttee. 

WiUdne, Mr. Value of the Bhogvad-Geeta, translated by him from a Sanscrit work, 
Apjtx. p. 33. 

Writers. QuaJifications required fora writer ns fixed by Begulations fi'amed by theCouit 

of Directors and Board of Coinmissioners, Rep. p. 23-Number of writei’s who arrived 

in Bengal, 1811—1823, Api/x. p. 24(i. 


X. 


Xatdn\ Koman-ruibolic missionary in India, Kith century ; extent of his success in pro* 
pagnting (Ihristlnnity, Apjw. (5fi. 


z. 

Zemi7idfte8. Denojmds on them for rovenuo, made the grounds of still more excessive 

demands ujion the infi^rior tenauts, Appx. p. 9-Severtr conduct of Jalfiov Khan 

towards the zemimlars, Appx. p. lo. 

Zemindary System: 

Bengal: 

Nature of the Kyst^an land revenue, Rep. p. fiO—--liiilish Govonmjcnl had intro- 
ducal a new variety by recogiiisuig all the zi^mimlorH {i<u*etlit!iry, Hep p. 6<»— I)m*s 
not ap^tear to have onswewl the purfioscs for which it was liCTievokritly iiileiidwl by 

it» autiioT, Kep. p. 63 - No cfileient inaisuros ap))^}^ to have been taken to define oi* 

limit tlie demands of the zemindar on Uie rj’ols, Rep. p. 63. 

Madra.s: 

Portion of Madinw territory which is imder zcniiiidaiy settlement; amount of n*veuiie 

derived tlierelVom, .ffep. j>. 66-(^o!n]»ris<!rt tl)e'whole of the five Northeni L'ircars, 

Rep. p. 66-Ciuaimstances which pniveiitcd tlic aiieuatiou of these heivditaiy tenures 

by public wde, on uccouni of arrcais of jwyment, Rvp. j>, 66. 

Zlllah Covrfs, iStatenieiit showing the total amount of collections and dishniscuieiits, 
during 1827-28, in the wivcral zillabs under the Bondiay Pj'csidency. p. 186, 

187, 196-^Thero can be no objection to the abolition of puntlit and nioofiy in all the 

Zillah Ckmi*ts throughout the (iountry, Ji7(»hii{yhnt, Appx. p. 195-— Anangomenls 
nee<*8.sary in (.‘onsequence of the uthlitioiml ]a}K)Uj' which is b> Ikj thrown on the Zillah 
Couit«, j>. iOO-AjTJingemciits to be made as to salaries on account of addi¬ 

tional labour, Appx. p. 200,201——Beasonafor the reduction of the regislrav.s of Zillah 

Courts, A ppx. p. 211-Scale of establishments fixed for the Zillah Courts under tlie 

Madras IVesidoncy, Appx. p 180. 












